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INTRODUCTION. 


Ti^  certain  provinces  such  as  Madras  and  the  Punjab  the  custom  of  making  Earlier 
-*-  periodic  estimates  of  the  population,  founded  on  more  or  less  accurate  data,  Sm?"*' 
is  of  very  old  standing,  but  the  first  systematic  attempt  to  obtain  information 
regajrding  the  population  of  the  whole  of  India,  based  on  an  actual  counting  of 
heads,  was  .made  between  ,the  years  1867  and  1872.  But  even  then,  many  of 
the  Native  States,  including  Hyderabad,  Kashmir,  the  States  of  the  Central  India 
and  Rajputana  Agencies  and  those  attached  to  the  Punjab,  were  left  out  of 
the  count.  This  Oensiis,  moreover,  was  non-synchronous  ;  the  arrangements  were 
seldom  very  elaborate,  ,and  in  some  of  the  more  remote  tracts  it  was  admittedly 
carried  out  in  a  very  rough  and  imperfect  manner.  The  experience  gained, 
however,  was  very  valuable  and  it  paved  the  way  for  the  first  regular  Census 
on  the  modern  system,  which  was  carried  out  on  the  17th  February  1881.  On 
this  occasion  the  operations  were  extended  to  all  the  provinces  and  states  in  India, 
as  the  term  was  then  understood,  except  Kashmir  and  various  smaU  remote 
tracts.  The  count  was  a  synchronous  one,  taken  in  the  manner  to  be  presently 
described,  except  in  cOTtain  forest  and  desert  tracts  where  counting  by  night 
was  impracticable  and  the  regular  procedure  was  modified  to  a  varying  extent; 
in  some  places  a  simplified  schedule  was  employed  and  the  final  count  was 
carried  out  by  day,  while  in  others  this  process  was  dispensed  with  altogether  and 
the  Census  officers  recorded  the  ordinary  resident  population  on  the  system 
followed  until  recently  in  some  European  countries.  On  the  26th  February 
1891  the  second  general  Census  was  taken  on  lines  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  previous  one,  but  more  elaborate  arrangements  were  made  to  ensure 
completeness,  the  non-synchronous  area  was  smaller,  and  Upper  Burma,  which 
had  meanwhile  been  acquired,  was  included  in  the  operations,  as  WisU  as  the 
Native  States  of  Kashmir  and  Sikkim. 

The  third  general  Census  of  India,  which  is  dealt  with  in  these  volumes,  was  The  Census 
taken  on  the  night  of  the  1st  March  1901,  or  ten  years  and  three  days  after  the 
previous  enumeration.    This  date  was  chosen  partly  with  reference  to  the 
age  of  the  moon,  which  was  at  the  full  on  the  5th  March,  and  partly  with  the 
object  of  avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  the  anniversaries  of  great  religious  festivals 
and  fairs  and  the  nights  regarded  as  auspicious  for  marriage  ceremonies  or  for 
bathing  in  the  sacred  rivers.    I'he  operations  of  this  Census  embraced  for  the 
first  time  the  Baluchistan  Agency,  the  Bhil  country  in  Rajputana,  the  scattered 
island  settlements    of  the  wild    Nicobarese  and     Andamanese    and   certain 
outlying  tracts  on  the  confines  of  Burma,  the  Punjab  and   Kashmir ;  they 
extended  in  fact  to  the  whole  of  the  Indian  Empire,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
disturbed  tract  in  Burma  and  of  a  part  of  Baluchistan  where  tribal  disputes  and 
the  possibility  of  disturbances  rendered  it  inexpedient  to  attempt  an  enumeration. 
The  non-synchronous  area  was  again  reduced,  and  even  where  it  was  not  found 
practicable  to  effect  a  final  revision,  the  enumeration  was  ordinarily  carried  out 
on  the  standard  schedule.    The  arrangements  for  the  operations  were  still  further 
elaborated  and  a  "  Code  of  Census  Procedure"  was  drawn  up  by  the  Census 
Commissioner  for  India,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  Census  Superintendents 
of  the  different  provinces  and  states  prepared  their  local  codes    with  such 
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modifications  in  matters  of  detail  as  were  needed  in  order  to  meet  local 
requirements.* 

PrSur?  The  general  scheme  provided  for  the  division  of  the  whole  of  India  into 

blocks,  each  of  which  (except  in  the  non-synchronous  tracts  where  they  were 
larger)  contained  from  30  to  50  houses  and  was  in  charge  of  an  Enumerator. 
Above  the  block  came  the  circle,  a  compact  group  of  from  10  to  15  blocks,  or 
about  500  houses,  under  a  Supervisor,  who  was  responsible  for  the  work  of  all  the 
Enumerators  in  his  circle.  Circles  were  grouped  according  to  thanas,  taluks, 
or  other  recognized  administrative  divisions,  into  charges  under  Charge  Superin- 
tendents, who  exercised  general  supervision  over  the  Census  operations  and 
tested  a  large  proportion  of  the  work  of  their  subordinates.  Excluding  Kashmir 
and  two  Districts  in  the  Punjab,  for  which  returns  have  not  been  received,  the 
total  staff  of*  Census  ofl&cers  employed  in  the  whole  Empire  included  in  round 
numbers  9,800  Charge  Superintendents,  122,000  Supervisors,  and  1,325,000 
Enumerators. 

During  January  and  February — the  precise  period  varied  according  to 
local  conditions— the  Enumerator  wrote  up  the  Census  schedules  for  aU  the 
persons  in  his  block ;  and  this  record  was  checked  and  corrected  by  the  Super- 
visors and  Superintendents  and  by  officers  of  the  district  staff.  On  the  1st 
March,  between  7  p.m.  and  midnight,  the  Enumerator  went  round  his  block 
and  brought  the  entries  up  to  date  by  striking  out  the  names  of  people  who  had 
died  or  left  the  block,  and  filling  up  the  papers  for  fresh  arrivals  and  newly- 
born  infants. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  March  the  Enumerators  of  the  various  blocks 
met  the  circle  Supervisor  at  a  place  previously  arranged,  and  prepared  the  first 
totals  of  their  blocks  so  as  to  show  the  number  of  occupied  houses,  males, 
females,  and  total  population  for  each  block.  The  Supervisor  combined  the 
block  totals  into  a  summary  for  the  circle  and  sent  this  on  to  the  Charge 
Superintendent,  who  did  the  same  for  his  charge  and  reported  the  result  to  the 
District  Officer.  The  charge  Summaries  were  then  combined  into  the  district 
total,  which  was  telegraphed  to  the  Provincial  Superintendent  and  the  Census 
Commissioner  for  India.  Careful  arrangements  were  made  for  checking  the 
additions  at  each  stage  and  for  preventing  the  omission  of  the  figures  for  any 
block  or  circle. 


The    First 
Totals. 


The  arrangements  for  the  preparation  of  these  first  totals  were  so  complete 
that  the  results  were  received  in  time  to  be  published  by  the  Government  of 
India  on  the  15th  March,  or  exactly  a  fortnight  after  the  date  of  the  Census, 
and  the  figure  then  given  (294,266,701)  differed  by  only  94,355  or '03  per 
cent,  from  that  subsequently  arrived  at  after  detailed  compilation.  The  figures 
for  the  Central  Provinces  were  received  complete  on  the  7th  March ;  for  the 
Punjab  and  United  Provinces  on  the  9th ;  for  Bengal  and  Madras  on  the  10th ; 
and  for  Bombay  and  Assam  on  the  12th  idem.  The  nearest  approximation  to 
the  final  results  was  obtained  in  Madras,  where,  in  a  population  e  Deeding  38 
millions  the  net  difference  was  only  827. 


*  It  may  be  mentioned  as  an  interesting,  thongli  very  extreme,  instance  of  the  eSoite  which  were  made 
to  secure  as  complete  a  Census  as  possible,  that  in  tlie  wild  and  sparsely  inhabited  Lashai  hilU  which  were 
incorporated  in  British  territory  as  recently  as  1890,  a  synehronous  Census  was  taken  by  the  officer  in  charge. 
Major  J.  Shakespear,  CLE.,  but  in  order  to  do  so  it  was  found  necessary  in  about  ten  circles  to  begin  by 
teaching  the  men  selected  as  Baumerators  how  to  read  and  write. 
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At  previous  enumerations,  the  information  contained  in  the  schedules  P^pai^atJon 
was  extracted  on  " abstraction  sheets"  (one  for  each  final  table),  ■which  were  tables, 
divided  by  rules  into  spaces  corresponding  to  the  headings  of  the  table  con- 
cerned. A  separate  sheet  was  used  for  each  Enumerator's  book  of  schedules, 
and  a  tick  was  made  in  the  appropriate  column  corresponding  to  each  entry 
therein.  When  the  whole  book  had  been  abstracted  the  ticks  were  counted. 
The  figures  thus  obtained  were  added  up  for  the  thana  or  other  administrative 
unit  (this  was  called  tabulation),  and  the  figures  for  the  latter  were  compiled 
into  a  total  for  the  district. 

On  the  present  occasion,  under  Mr.  Risley's  orders,  this  method  was  aban-  The  slip 
doned  in  favour  of  what  is  known  as  the  slip,  or  card,  system,  which  was  invented 
by  PJerr  Von  Mayr  in  connection  with  the  Bavarian  Census  of  1871  and  has  siace 
been  adopted  in  many  European  countries.  A  slip  containing  all  the  necessary 
particulars  (in  some  provinces  two  slips  were  used)  was  prepared  for  each  person 
enumerated,  and  these  slips  were  sorted  for  all  the  final  tables  in  turn  into 
pigeon  holes  or  other  receptacles,  e.g.,  for  the  religion  table  there  was  one  pigeon 
hole  for  Hindu  males,  another  for  Hindu  females,  another  for  Muhammadan 
males,  and  so  on.  When  the  sorting  for  a  table  had  been  completed,  the  slips 
in  each  hole  were  counted  and  the  result  was  entered  on  a  form  prescribed  for 
the  purpose.  The  figures  in  these  forms  were  posted  in  tabulation  registers  and 
totals  were  then  struck  for  the  district.  This  system  has  many  obvious  advan- 
tages. It  is  much  less  complicated  than  the  old  method ;  the  work  is  more 
easily  tested,  and  by  putting  together  and  sorting  at  one  time  the  slips  for  a 
large  number  of  persons  the  operation  previously  known  as  tabulation  was  almost 
entirely  dispensed  with.  In  order  to  reduce  the  labour  of  filling  in  the  slips 
various  devices  were  resorted  to ;  slips  of  different  colours  were  used  for  the 
different  religions ;  sex  and  civil  condition  were  indicated  by  the  shape  of,  or 
symbols  printed  on,  the  slips,  and  abbreviations  or  conventional  marks  were 
prescribed  for  a  certain  number  of  the  other  entries  most  commonly  met 
with.  1 

The  copying  of  the  slips  was  taken  in  hand  immediately  after  the  Census  Progress  of 
and  within  the  next  ten  weeks  the  great  bulk  of  the  work  had  been  completed  ^^^  ^^''^ 
over  the  whole  of  India. 

Sorting  followed  immediately  and  was,  for  the  most  part,  completed  by  the 
end  of  September  1901.  As  soon  as  the  sorting  for  a  table  was  over  it  was 
compiled  for  the  district  and  province,  and,  generally  speaking,  all  but  the 
tedious  caste  and  occupation  tables  had  been  finished  before  the  close  of  the 
year.  The  first  of  the  more  important  provincial  reports  to  be  received  in  print 
complete  was  that  for  the  Bombay  Presidency,  which  reached  the  Census 
Commissioner's  Of6.ce  on  the  3rd  June  1902.  Then  followed  Assam  and  the 
Central  Provinces  (in  July)  and  Madras  (in  August)  and  then  (in  the  first  week 
of  October)  Bengal,  the  United  Provinces,  the  Punjab,  and  Burma.  The  only 
reports  which  had  not  by  this  time  come  to  hand  were  those  for  Hyderabad, 
Mysore,  Cochin,  and  Travancore. 

The  total  actual  cost  of  the  operations  was  E20,65,105,  or  ^21,93,984  Jte  cost^of 
if  we  include  charges  which  were  not  debited  against  the  Census  budget  in  the 
public   accounts.     In   1891  the    actual    cost  was  E26,09,587   exclusive    of 
certain  tracts  which  have  contributed  about  a  lahh  and  a  half  towards  the  total 
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outlay  on  the  present  occasion.  Practically  the  whole  of  this  great  reduction  in 
the  expenditure  may  be  attributed  to  the  savings  efEested  in  the  three  larges 
provinces,  Bengal,  Madras  and  the  United  Provinces,  and  it  is  due  to  a  very 
large  extent  to  the  introduction  of  the  slip  system.  In  Bengal  (excluding 
Calcutta)  and  in  the  United  Provinces  the  total  cost  of  operations  was  only 
S5  per  thousand ;  and  in  Madras  E6"4<. 

In  America  and  a  few  other  countries  the  Census  results  are  now  tabulated 
with  the  aid  of  the  Hollerith  machine,  a  very  ingenious  contrivance,  by  means 
of  which  the  totals  for  the  various  tables  are  obtained  mechanically.  All 
possible  answers  to  the  questions  in  the  enumeration  schedule  are  printed  on 
cards ;  one  such  card  is  taken  for  each  person,  and  holes  to  indicate  his  age,  sex, 
civil  condition,  etc.,  are  punched  in  tbe  appropriate  places  with  the  aid  of  a 
punching  machine ;  these  cards  are  then  passed  through  the  tabulating  machine 
and,  an  electric  current  being  established  through  the  different  holes,  the  neces- 
sary additions  are  made  automatically.  The  initial  cost  of  these  machines, 
which  I  believe  is  about  £400,  would  in  any  case  render  it  impossible  to  use 
them  in  India,  and  they  could  not  be  employed  for  the  more  complicated  tables 
such  as  caste  and  language,  which  involve  many  more  entries  than  it  would  be 
feasible  to  provide  for  on  the  cards  and  punching  machines ;  but  apart  from  this, 
in  a  country  where  the  lower  class  of  clerical  labour  is  as  cheap  and  plentiful  as 
it  is  here,  it  is  clear  that  the  machine  could  never  compete  successfully  with 
hand  labour.  The  tabulation  of  the  results  in  Cuba  with  the  aid  of  this  machine 
was  done  by  contract  at  the  rate  of  Z^  cents  per  head  or  about  E105  per 
thousand  of  the  population,  which  is  about  fifteen  times  as  great  as  the 
rate  of  expenditure  in  India  on  the  whole  of  the  Census  Operations  taken 
together.  In  point  of  speed  also  the  Indian  system  has  the  advantage,  and  in 
one  country  where  twelve  of  these  machines  were  employed  the  tabulation  of 
24  millions  of  the  people  took  over  two  years  to  complete. 

The  Officers  in  charge  of  the  Census  Operations  in  the  different  Provinces 

and  States  who  were  im- 
mediately responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  the  work  in 
their  respective  charges  and 
who  wrote  the  Provincial 
Reports  on  the  results  were, 
for  the  most  part,  ap- 
pointed early  in  April  1900 
or  about  ten  months  before 
the  date  of  the  census.  The 
intervening  period  was  occu- 
pied in  making  the  various 
arrangements  required,  such 
as  the  partition  of  the 
country  into  blocks,  circles 
and  charges,  the  elaboration 
of  the  necessary  instructions, 
the  preparation,  translation  and  supply  of  forms,  tours  undertaken  to  supervise 
the  local  .arrangements  and  the  training  of  the  Census  staff,  and  the  ela- 
boration of  the  procedure  for  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  work.  The 
Office  of  Census  Commissioner  for  India  was  held  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Risley,  CLE., 
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from  its  creation  in  October  1899  until  September  1902,  when,  unfortu- 
nately for  tbe  Census,  his  services  were  required  for  a  higher  appointment 
and  his  immediate  connection  with  the  operations  came  to  an  end.  At  that 
time  the  reports  for  a  number  of  Provinces  and  States  still  remained  to  be 
received,  and  it  had  thus  been  impossible  to  make  much  progress  with 
the  General  Report  for  the  whole  of  India.  Mr.  W.  S.  Meyer,  O.I.E.,  took 
charge  of  the  ofiSce  temporarily,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  Editor  of  the 
Imperial  Gazetteer,  and  I  succeeded  him  as  Census  Commissioner  on  the 
23rd  January  1903.     In  spite  of  the  pressure  of  other  work,  Mr.   Risley  has 

himself  completed  the  Chapter  on  Caste  and  the 
portions  of  four  other  Chapters,  as  noted  in  the 
margin,  are  also  from  his  pen.  The  Chapter  on 
Language  has  been  contributed  by  Dr.  G.  A. 
Grierson,  C.I.E.,  Ph.D.,  D.  Litt.,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  Linguistic  Survey  which  is  now  being  con- 
ducted under  the  orders  of  the  Government  of  India  and  who,  as  is  well  known, 
possesses  very  special  qualifications  for  dealing  with  this  subject.  Por  the  rest 
of  the  Eeport  1  am  responsible,  and  also  for  the  tables  dealing  with  Caste  and 
Occupation,  and,  in  part,  for  the  Language  table,  which  was  carefully  revised  in 
consultation  with  Dr.  Grierson.  So  far  as  my  share  of  the  Report  is  concerned, 
I  am  painfully  conscious  of  the  difficulties  under  which  it  has  been  prepared, 
owing  to  the  want  of  time  for  adequate  preparation  and  to  my  ignorance  of 
actual  local  conditions  beyond  the  borders  of  Bengal  and  Assam.  At  the  stage 
when  I  took  up  the  work,  it  had  become  imperative  that  the  Report  should  be 
completed  without  any  avoidable  delay,  and  there  was  no  time  to  travel  or  to 
discuss  matters  locally  with  the  late  Provincial  Superintendents.  I  sent  them 
for  examination  my  drafts  on  the  "  Movement  of  Population  "  in  their  respective 
charges  and  I  am  indebted  to  several  of  them,  especially  to  Mr.  Burn,  for 
valuable  hints  and  criticism.  In  other  respects  I  have  had  to  rely  solely  on  the 
published  reports  of  the  present  and  previous  Censuses  and  on  such  pub- 
lications, official  and  otherwise,  bearing  on  the  subjects  dealt  with,  as  I  have, 
been  able  to  obtain  and  peruse  in  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal  and,  although 
all  must  regret  that  Mr.  Risley  was  unable  to  complete  the  work  which  he  sO; 
ably  began,  I  can  only  hope  that  my  own  disqualifications  for  the  task  have  not 
made  themselves  too  apparent  and  that  I  have  not  too  often  fallen  into  the  error  of 
thinking  that  the  conclusions  drawn  from  personal  experience  in  the  Provinces 
wh6re  I  have  served  are  necessarily  applicable  to  other  parts  of  India. 

In  conclusion  I  have  to  express  my  obligations  to  Mr.  Ross,  the  Superin- Acknowiedg- 
tendent  of  Government  Printing,  for  the  expedition  with  which  he  has  carried 
through  the  printing  of  the  Report  and  Tables,  toBabu  Srinath  Chakravarti,  my 
Personal  Assistant,  who  successfully  controlled  the  Calcutta  Office  for  the  last 
few  months  of  the  operations,  and  to  Babu  Pramatha  Nath  Sen  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  compilation  of  the  tables  from  the  very  beginning  and  performed; 
his  duties  most  efficiently. 

E.  A.  GAIT. 
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I  "Welcome  the  opportunity  afforded  me  by  Mr.  Gait's  courtesy  of  adding 
a  few  "words  to  his  concise  and  lucid  account  of  the  administration  of  the  last 
Census  of  India,  and  of  making  some  of  the  acknowledgments  that  are  due,  for 
work  faithfully  done,  to  my  colleagues  the  Provincial  Superintendents,  to 
the  district  and  departmental  officers  both  Civil  and  Military,  and  more  than 
o/the^^pk.  ^^  perhaps  to  the  people  themselves,  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  from 
one  end  of  the  Empire  to  another,  who  gave  their  unpaid  services  for  an 
object  which  most  of  them  understood  but  imperfectly  and  many  must  have 
regarded  with  positive  suspicion.  An  Indian  Census  is  pre-eminently  the  work 
of  the  people  of  India.  If  they  held  aloof,  or  even  demanded  the  most  trifling 
remuneration  for  their  trouble  the  whole  undertaking  would  be  financially 
impracticable.  As  it  is,  the  greater  part  of  the  enumeration  is  done  for  nothing 
by  an  army  of  private  individuals,  numbering  on  this  occasion  more  than  a 
million  and  a  quarter,  who  bring  to  their  troublesome  task  a  spirit  of  pains- 
taking and  occasionally  grotesque  accuracy  which  is  imequalled  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Bum,  the  Superintendent  of  Census  in  the  United  Provinces,  teUs  us 
how  the  zeal  of  one  volunteer  enumerator  impelled  him  to  turn  into  verse  the 
Census  instructions  and  to  suggest  that  the  weaker  brethren  should  be  required 
to  learn  his  production  by  heart.  Other  Census  officials,  "with  the  subtle  inge- 
nuity characteristic  of  the  Oriental  mind,  were  insistent  in  demanding  a  solution 
of  the  problem  how  the  sixteen  columns  of  the  schedule  were  to  be  fiUed  up  for  a 
deaf  and  dumb  lunatic  found  wandering  about  by  himself  on  the  Census  night. 
With  equally  Oriental  incapacity  to  appreciate  questions  of  fact,  they  met  the 
suggestion  that  the  case  was  an  unlikely  one  "with  the  rejoinder  that  such  unfor- 
tunates were  extremely  numerous.  Curiously  enough,  in  the  same  Pro"vince  an 
assemblage  of  ascetics  under  vows  of  silence  gave  rise  to  a  very  similar  difficulty, 
for  which  special  arrangements  had  to  be  made.  But  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  instance  of  volimtary  exertion  in  the  public  interest  occurred  in 
Bombay  City  where  the  teaching  stafE  and  the  senior  students  of  the  Elphin- 
stone  High  School  came  forward  spontaneously  and  offered  to  conduct  the 
entire  operations  of  the  Census  for  the  quarter  in  which  the  school  is  situated. 
There  was  plague  in  Bombay  at  the  time,  the  Census  enumerators  were  especially 
exposed  to  infection,  and  several  of  them  fell  "victims  to  the  disease. 

Extension  of  Each  successivc  Census  represents  an  advance  on  the  methods  of  its  prede- 

opeia  10  s.  pgggQj  ^^^  ^j^g  Census  of  1901  was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  It  covered  for  the 
first  time  the  whole  of  the  Indian  Empire  with  the  exception  of  the  Wa  country 
in  Burma  and  certain  tracts  in  Baluchistan  where  there  was  a  risk  of  kindling 
tribal  disputes.  The  magnitude  of  the  operations  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  the  area  dealt  "with  on  this  occasion  extends  from  the  Persian  frontier 
to  the  confines  of  China,  and  from  the  snow-passes  which  look  down  upon 
Tibet  to  the  tropical  forests  where  Burma  touches  Siam.  Within  these 
"wide  limits,  subject  to  a  few  exceptions  of  minor  numerical  importance, 
a  uniform  schedule  of  particulars  was  employed,  and  a  synchronous  Census 
was  taken  on  the  night  of  the  1st  March  1901.  The  exceptions  include  the 
greater  portion  of  Baluchistan,  the  Shan  States,  the  Chin  Hills,  and  other 
outlying  tracts  in  Burma,  the  Bhil  country  of  Eajputana,  and  the  scattered 
■villages  of  the  Andamanese  and  Nicobarese.  All  of  these  areas  were  enumerated 
for  the  first  time  in  1901  and  all  demanded  the  application  of  special  methods 
adapted  to  the  character  of  the  country  and  the  temper  of  the  people.  We  owe 
the  Census  of  Baluchistan,  "with  the  remarkably  interesting  results  that  it  has 
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disclosed,  to  the  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  Agency  and  its  races  wMch  enabled 
Sir  Hugh  Barnes  to  devise  a  new  and  original  mode  of  procedure  based 
upon  the  organization  of  the  principal  tribes  and  employing  the  machinery  for 
collecting  the  grazing  tax  levied  in  the  pastoral  tracts  as  a  means  of  carrying 
out  and  testing  the  enumeration  of  the  large  body  of  nomadic  herdsmen.  In 
Rajputana  the  Bhils'  experience  of  the  liberal  help  given  to  them  during  the 
famine  combined  with  Captain  Bannerman's  tact  and  energy  to  allay  their 
suspicions,  and  they  were  induced  to  abandon  their  ancient  claims  to  be 
exempt  from  Census  and  to  submit  to  enumeration  by  a  special  system  which 
recognised  their  prejudice  against  outsiders  entering  their  villages  and  required 
the  headmen  to  muster  their  people  and  have  them  counted  at  convenient  places 
in  the  neighbotirhood.  They  were,  I  believe,  duly  impressed  by  the  practical 
argument  that  for  people  who  were  not  enumerated  there  would  be  no  food  at 
the  next  famine,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  no  desire  on  their  part  to  evade 
the  operation.  The  proceedings  in  the  non-synchronous  areas  of  Burma  were  of 
interest  by  reason  of  the  use  made  in  a  portion  of  them  of  a  system  of  estimating 
population  by  means  of  typical  areas  which  had  been  suggested  to  me  by 
Mr.  Scott  Keltic's  paper  on  « The  Population  of  Uncivilized  Countries.'  In  the 
Andaman  and  Nicobar  islands  the  admirable  arrangements  made  by  the  Chief 
Commissioner,  Sir  Richard  Temple,  rendered  it  possible  to  effect  the  first  enu- 
meration of  the  aborigines.  The  Census  was  conducted  by  special  parties  of 
the  •  Settlement  oflBcials,  at  some  risk  to  themselves,  in  a  series  of  toui^s  by 
steamer  and  boat  in  imperfectly  charted  waters.  At  Port  Campbell  they  were 
attacked  by  the  implacably  hostile  Jarawas  of  South  Andaman  and  were  obliged 
to  fire  on  their  assailants,  one  Jarawa  being  killed.  The  enumeration  brought  to 
lio-ht  a  tribe  hitherto  unknown,  the  Tabo  of  North  Andaman,  concerning  whom 
it  is  stated,  in  explanation  of  their  small  numbers,  that  when  a  contagious  disease 
appeared  Tccently  among  them  they  proceeded  to  kill  ofE  all  those  who  were 
attacked  until  very  few  of  the  tribe  were  left.  Sir  Richard  Temple's  report  on 
the  Census  contains  a- mass  of  interesting  information  regarding  the  history  and 
ethnography  of  the  islands. 

The  attempt  to  accelerate  the  publication  of  the  first  totals  of  the  census  The  first 
and  to  bring  these  figures  into  closer  relation  with  the  final  statistics  imposed 
upon  the  Provincial  Superintendents  and  upon  all  ranks  of  district  and  census 
officials  an  amount  of  labour  that  can  be  realised  only  by  those  who  are  familiar' 
with  the  administrative  machinery  employed  and  have  seen  portions  of  the 
voluminous  correspondence  involved.  In  order  to  secure  the  concerted  action 
which  resulted  in  the  publication,  within  a  fortnight  from  the  census,  of  provin- 
tjial  and  district  totals  for  nearly  three  hundred  millions  of  people  differing 
by  only  "03  per  cent,  from  the  final  figures,  the  most  careful  and  minute 
instructions  had  to  be  issued  to  9,872  Charge  Superintendents,  122,053. Super- 
visors, and  1,325,478  Enumerators.  Por  every  one  of  these  persons  special 
meeting  places  had  to  be  arranged  for  working  out  the  totals,  first  of  the 
Enumerators'  blocks,  then  of  the  Supervisors'  circles,  and  finally  of  the  Superin- 
tendents' charges.  This  last  set  of  figures  had  in  their  turn  to 'be  conveyed  to 
the  head-quarters  of  the  district  and  combined  into  the  district  total  which  was 
telegraphed  to  the  Provincial  Superintendent  and  to  the  Census  Commissioner 
for  India.  On  paper  it  all  looks  simple  enough,  but  in  practice  the  execution  of 
the  scheme  involved  a  series  of  problems  in  transport  and  the  mobilization  of 
•an  army   df  volunteers,  most  of  whom  had  been  recruited  some  six  weeks 
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before,  while  none  had  been  exercised  in  this  particular  evolution.  The  idea  of 
breakiag  the  record  (already  held  by  India)  for  rapid  publication  was  taken 
up  with  much  enthusiasm,  especially  in  the  Native  States,  and  the'  distinction 
of  being  first  ia  the  field  belongs  to  Sheikh  Abdul  Ghafur,  Minister  of  the 
small  State  of  Eampur  in  the  United  Provinces,  who  despatched  his  totals  to  me 
at  9-20  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  March.  The  Eampur  Census  staff  worked 
all  night  while  the  Imperial  Service  Cavalry  rode  round  and  collected  the 
summaries.  In  British  territory  Mr.  R.  Y.  Eussell,  Superiatendent  of  the 
Central  Prov^inces,  where  communications  are  difficult  and  the  area  of  jungle  is 
lai^e,  was  the  first  to  send  in  his  totals  on  the  7th  March.  The  labour  of 
compilation  in  the  Census  Commissioner's  Office  was  considerable  and  involved 
the  calculation  against  time  of  a  large  number  of  percentages  of  variation.  For 
the  benefit  of  statisticians  who  may  have  to  do  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  a  hurry, 
I  may  mention  that  every  percentage  was  first  worked  with  a  Thomas  arithmo- 
meter and  then  checked  by  Crelle's  Bechen-Tafeln.  If  the  results  differed  the 
operation  was  repeated.  On  this  system  the  machine  and  the  tables  exercise 
a  reciprocal  control  which  effectually  guards  against  the  liability  to  set  up 
wrong  figures  on  the  one  and  to  read  the  wrong  line  in  the  other.  The 
combination  of  the  two  is  practically  infallible.  * 

Tabulation  of  But  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  Census  administration  in  1901  was  the 
introduction  of  the  '  slip  system'  of  compilation  briefly  described  above.  This 
process  has  never  been  applied  on  so  large  a  scale  before,  and  it  resulted  in  a 
reduction  of  cost  which  Mr.  Gait  elsewhere  estimates  at  over  £45,000.  As  the 
special  literature  of  the  subject  is  mostly  in  Prench  or  German,  and  is  not 
readily  accessible,  it  seems  worth  whUe  to  give  a  somewhat  fuller  account  of  it 
here. 

The  books  of  schedules  containing  the  various  particulars  recorded  by  the 
enumerators  for  each  individual  may  be  described  as  the  raw  material,  of  the 
Census,  and  the  final  tables  as  the  manufactured  product.  The  transformation 
of  the  one  into  the  other  involves  three  processes, — abstraction,  tabulation,  and 
compilation, — of  which  the  first  is  by  far  the  most  difficult  and  complicated. 
Abstraction  is  the  process  which  groups  individual  entries  by  classes,  such  as 
sex,  religion,  occupation  and  the  like,  and  gives  totals  of  these  classes  for  small 
territorial  units,  such  as  blocks  or  villages.  Tabulation  brings  together  the 
abstraction-totals  by  larger  units,  such  as  towns,  thanas  or  tahsUs.  Compilation 
arranges  the  tabulation-totals  by  districts  or  provinces. 

The  old 'tick'  Abstraction  had  hitherto  been  conducted  in  India  by  means  of  abstraction- 
'^  °^  sheets,  which  practically  reproduced  the  final  tables  on  a  greatly  enlarged  scale. 
If,  for  example,  one  of  the  final  tables  was  to  show  the  population  grouped 
according  to  sex,  age,  religion,  and  civil  condition,  the  abstraction-sheet,  in  which 
the  requisite  data  were  entered,  would  contain,  assuming  three  religions  to  be 
dealt  with,  836  distinct  compartments,  each  representing  a  separate  combination 
of  the  factors  exhibited  in  the  table,  or  a  total  relating  to  such  combination.  The 
entries  in  the  sheet  consisted  of  strokes  or  '  ticks,'  each  representing  an  indivi- 
dual. Thus,  if  a  male  Hindu,  who  was  married  and  was  35  years  old,  had  to  be 
recorded,  the  abstractor  looked  first  to  the  general  heading  "  Males,"  and  under 
that  to  the  division  "Hindus,"  which  was  sab-divided  into  "  Married,  Single  and 
V.'idowed."  He  then  ran  his  eye  down  the  side-column  till  he  found  the 
age-period  35 — 39.    In  the  compartment  thus  marked  off   he  made  a  tick. 
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Further  ticljs  were  added  for  other  persons  falhng  into  the  same  category, 
•every  fifth  tick  being  made  diagonally  through  the  four  preceding  it,  so 
as  to  enable  the  ticks  to  be  totalled  by  fives.  The  unit  of  abstraction  was 
the  block,  and  for  each  block  there  were  as  many  abstraction-sheets  as  there 
were  final  tables.  The  totals  and  cross-totals  of  the  ticks  on  the  abstraction- 
sheet  gave  the  block-totals  for  religion,  sex,  civil  condition,  and  age-periods. 
These,  after  undergoing  certain  tests,  and  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  being 
re-abstracted  ab  initio,  were  entered  in  the  tabulation  registers,  where  the  block- 
totals  were  combined  into  village-totals,  and  the  village-totals  into  totals  for 
towns,  taluks,  thanas  or  tahsils— whichever  was  adopted  as  the  unit  of  tabulation 
in  any  particular  case. 

This  method  of  abstraction  is  open  to  the  following  objections  : — 

(1)  However  careful  tbe  abstractor  may  be,  the  difficulty  of  picking  out 
the  right  compartment  in  a  large  sheet  is  very  great,  and  even 
with  expert  abstractors,  such  as  are  employed  on  this  work  in 
Europe,  mistakes  are  frequent.  Por  some  tables  the  sheets  were 
enormous  and  one  used  in  1891  in  the  United  Provinces  is  reported 
'  to  have  been  thirteen  feet  Ions. 
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(2)  With  the  class  of  abstractors  available  in  India,  carelessness  and 

wilful  fudging  have  also  to  be  reckoned  with,   especially  when 
the  abstractor  is  paid  by  the  month  and  has  to  do  a  certain  task  in 
,    order  to  earn  his  pay. 

(3)  No  test  of  the  correctness  of  any   sheet  can    be  applied  while 

abstraction  is  proceeding ;  even  wben  a  sheet  has  been  totalled,  the 
accuracy  of  its  totals  can  only  be  gauged  by  comparison  with  the  ,  . 
corresponding  totals  as  worked  out  on  other  sheets ;  and,  when 
these  totals  do  not  correspond,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  only 
method  of  determining  which  of  the  discrepant  totals  is  cor- 
rect is  re-abstraction ;  in  other  words,  doing  the  work  again  from 
the  beginning.  In  Bengal,  in  1891,  the  cost  of  abstraotioti  alone, 
apart  from  supervision  and  checking,  was  estimated  at  E3,200 
per  million,  of  which  R800  was  for  re-abstraction;  and  the 
Superintendent,  after  remarking  that  the  test  slip  prescribed  for 
the  purpose  of  comparing  the  different  abstraction-sheets  "  became 
the  cause  of  much  fudging,"  went  on  to  say  that  in  practice  "re- 
abstraction  was  permitted  free  of  fines  on  the  abstractors  up  to  a 
sum  equal  to  33  per  cent,  of  original  abstraction."  Mr.  Stuart, 
in  Madras,  gave  33*04  as  the  percentage  of  re-abstraction,  and 
observed  that  only  14'32  per  cent,  of  the  books  were  correctly 
abstracted  at  the  first  working. 

(4)  As  it  is  usually  impossible  to  abstract  on  a  single  working  sheet 

more  than  one  book  of  schedules,  and  there  may  be  several  books . 
for  a  single  block,  the  number  of  small  totals  to  be  entered  in 
the  tabulation  registers  is  unduly  multiplied,  and  the  possibility 
of  error  very  greatly  increased. 

In  the  Census  of  1901,  therefore,  I  substituted  for  the  system  of  abstraction  TheBavMian 
Iby  strokes  or  ticks  the  method  of  abstraction  by  slips  which  had  been  successfully '  ^^^^  ^y***""' 
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used  by  Dr.  Georg  yon  Mayr,,  now  Professor  o£  Statistics  at  the  University  of 
Munich,  in  the  Bavarian  Census  of  1871,  and  which  appeared  to  be  admirably 
adapted  for  use  in  India.  The  Professor  was  good  enough  to  send  me  a  copy  of 
his  report,  which  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  working  of  his  system. 

!Por  every  person  enumerated  in  Bavaria  all  the  particulars  recorded  in  the 
schedule  were  extracted  on  a  separate  slip.  The  slips  were  of  eight  different 
colours  indicating  sex  and  civil  condition — as  single,  married,  widowed,  or 
divorced,   and  were  fiUed  up  in  the  following  manner : — 

Specimen  slip.  Explanation  of  entries. 


6.   I.  1 

V        .  .  . 

^       .  .  . 

29       .  .         . 

K       .  .         . 
Badereibesitzor.  S. 

B        .  .         . 

2 

4  . 

6 


M 


Serial  number  of  rillage,  block,  and  schednle. 

Symbol  for  head  of  family. 

Symbol  for  born  in  the  place  where  enumerated. 

Age. 

Boman  Catholic. 

Proprietor  of  bathing  establishment :  independent. 

Bavarian  subject. 

?  Symbol  denoting  that  the  person  ennmeT»ted  is  the  head  of 
(      a  household  of  6  persons — 2  males  and  4  females. 


The  slips  were  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  schedules  and  tied  into  bundles- 
by  villages.  They  were  then  sorted  (also  by  villages)  into  heaps  corresponding 
to  the  columns  of  the  final  tables  which  were  to  be  filled  up. 

The  Indian  The  Bavarian  system,  while  employing  colour  to  denote  sex  combined  .with 

p  »yBtem.  ^^^^  condition,  did  not  vary  the  shape  of  the  slip  so  as  to  express  any  other 
general  attribute,  such  as  religion,  literacy,  or  illiteracy.  In  India  the  system, 
was  modified  in  three  particulars — 

(1)  by  using  colour  to  indicate  religion ; 

(2)  by  varying  the  shape  or  size  of  the  slip  or  by  printing  on  it  special 

symbols,  to  express  sex  and  civil  condition ; 

(3)  by  filling  up  for  each  individual  two  slips  instead-  of  one,  so  as  to- 

expedite  the  completion  of  the  heavier  tables. 

The  selection  of  colour  was  of  course  determined  by  the  price  of  the  paper  • 
the  cheapest  paper  of  a  suitable  kind  beiag  txsed  for  Hindus,  as  the  most  numer- 
ous religion ;  the  next  cheapest  for  Muhammadans ;  and  so  on.  The  number 
of  colours  that  could  be  employed  depended  on  the  number  that  the  average 
abstractor  could  be  got  to  manipulate  with  accuracy.  In  Mysore  the  artistic 
instuicts  of  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  T.  Ananda  Row,  led  him  to  print  on 
the  slips  pictorial  busts  indicating  for  each  sex  the  states  of   celibacy,  marriage 

and  widowhood.     I  quote  his  own  description   of  this   quaint  device  : "  The 

busts  represent  male  faces  and  emale  faces,  and  are  designed  to  picture  their 
respective  civil  conditions.  They  are  self-explanatory  to  persons  familiar  with 
South  Indian  life.     To  others  the  following  notes  may  be  interesting : 

Male,  bachelor  is  represented  by  the  face  of  a  male  youth  with  a  cast& 
"  Sottu  "  (dot)  on  his  forehead,  and  a  cap  and  a  buttoned  jacket  indicative  of 
sttident  life. 
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JMale,  Married  is  represented  by  an  elderly  face  with  moustaolies,  caste  dot 
on  the  forehead,  turban  on  the  head,  a  coat  and  upper  cloth  in  Indian  style— all 
characteristic  of  what  is  known  by  the  term  "  Orihasthdsmma:' 

Male,  Widower  is  represented  by  an  elderly  face  with  moustaches,  head 
bare  indicating  grief  or  mourning,  and  body  also  bare  but  for  its  being  par- 
tially covered  with  a  loose  upper  garment  commonly  called  "  Angavasthra." 
The  absence  of  any  caste  mark  on  the  forehead  is  an  additional  sign  of  grief  or 
mourning. 

Female,  Unmarried. — A  young  face  with  combed  hair  on  the  head  and 
"  JBottu "  (caste  mark)  on  the  forehead,  a  simple  close  fitting  necklet  and 
earring. 

Note.— The  "  Sottu  "  is  a  small  circular  mark  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  fore- 
head by  most  Indian  females.  It  is  practically  an  ornamental  non-sectarian 
mark. 

Female,  Married. — A  face  of  mature  age  with  caste  mark  on  the  forehead 
and  ornaments  on  the  ears,  nose  and  neck,  such  as  are  given  at  wedding  to  a 
bride  by  the  bridegroom,  and  particularly  a  gold  band  (called  "  Bandi  ")  sit- 
tmg  loose  and  low  round  the  neck  with  a  medallion  (called  "  Tali")  indicative 
of  married  life  with  husband  living. 

Female,  Widow. — Face  indicating  advanced  age,  no  caste  mark  on  the  fore- 
head, no  ornaments,  head  periodically  shaved  and  therefore  with  short  or  no 
hair,  and  covered  by  one  end  of  the  cloth  worn  round  the  person— all  illustrat- 
ing widowhood  as  it  is  manifested  mostly  among  Brahmans." 

It  will  be  seen  that  each  slip  denoted  religion  by  its  colour,  and  sex  and 
civil  condition  by  its  shape,  size,  symbol,  or  picture.  These  data,  therefore,  had 
not  to  be  written  down.  In  copying  the  remaining  particulars  certain  standard 
abbreviations  were  made  use  of  in  order  to  economise  time.  When  the  slips 
had  been  written  up  for  the  unit-area — village,  police-station  or  tahsil—ot  a 
given  table,  they  were  sorted  according  to  the  headings  of  the  table,  counted, 
and  the  results  entered  in  the  prescribed  form.  The  system  is  in  fact  an 
adaptation  to  Census  purposes  of  the  familiar  '  card  catalogue,'  and  its  principle 
is  so  simple  that  there  is  really  nothing  to  describe.  When  applied  to  the 
production  of  statistics  relating  to  294  millions  of  people  in  the  form  of  eighteen 
major  and  several  minor  tables  the  mere  bulk  of  the  operation  demands 
considerable  organization.  As  the  system  was  a  new  one  and  the  procedure 
for  sorting  the  slips  admitted  of  indefinite  variation,  I  contented  myself  with 
suggesting  two  alternative  methods  by  which  this  might  be  done,  and  left  it  to 
Superintendents  to  adopt  one  or  other  of  my  schemes,  or  to  devise  improve- 
ments of  their  own,  as  they  thought  fit.  Into  these  details  it  is  the  less  neces- 
sary for  me  to  enter  as  the  subject  has  recently  been  examined  by  Professor  Von 
Mayr*  himself  with  Teutonic  industry  and  parental  interest  in  the  application  of 
his  own  methods  to  the  largest  Census  in  the  world.  The  results  attained  speak 
for  themselves  in  the  large  saving  effected  and  in  the  reduction  of  the  time  spent 
on  compilation  of  the  statistics.  In  Madras,  for  example,  Mr.  Francis  completed 
in  7  months  tables,  which  on  the  system  in  force  in  1891  had  taken  21  months 

*  Die  Verwendurg   deg    Zahlblattcliens  bei  der  Volkszahlnng  in  Britiaoh-Indien  vom   1   Mar«    1901.' 
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to  compile,   and  a  similar  acceleration  of  processes  took  place  in  almost  every 
Province  of  India. 

Among  the  Provincial  Superintendents  Mr.  Gait  stands  in  a  class  by  him- 
self. His  charge  was  the  largest  and  the  most  poptQous  and  embraced  the  most 
varied  physical  conditions  and  the  most  heterogeneous  races.  To  carry  out 
successfully  the  census  of  more  than  seventy-eight  millions  of  people  comprising 
the  quick-witted  and  adaptive  Bengali  of  the  deltaic  rice  swamps,  the  sluggish 
and  depressed  peasantry  of  Bihar,  the  conservative  priest-ridden  Oriya,  and  the 
primitive  but  excitable  tribes  of  the  Chota  Nagpur  plateau  and  the  Orissa  hills, 
is  a  task  demanding  in  itself  no  mean  administrative  capacity.  To  describe 
effectively  the  results  of  the  operations  requires  a  grasp  of  statistics,  philology, 
history,  and  ethnography  which  few  officials  possess.  Mr,  Gait's  report  is  of 
permanent  value  for  the  light  which  it  throws  on  these  subjects  and  for  the 
comprehensive  account  which  it  gives  not  only  of  the  Bengal  of  to-day  but  of 
the  changes  which  have  passed  over  the  Province  since  the  first  Census  of  1872. 
It  forms  a  worthy  companion  to  Mr.  Beverley's  well-known  report  of  thirty 
years  ago. 

The  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh  present  fewer  difficulties  than 
Bengal.  Their  population,  though  large,  is  fairly  homogeneous,  and  the 
Superintendent  has  at  his  disposal  the  invaluable  village  agency  which  the 
Permanent  Settlement  has  denied  to  Bengal.  Mr.  Burn  has  done  ample  justice 
to  his  charge  and  his  report  is  of  special  interest  for  its  account  of  linguistic 
developments  in  the  Province  and  its  study  of  the  working  religion  of  the 
ordinary  Hindu  and  of  the  curious  quasi-Vedic  revival  known  as  the  Arya 
Samaj. 

Census  work  in  Bombay  was  greatly  impeded  by  administrative  difficulties 
connected  with  famine  and  plague.  The  effects  of  these  calamities  on  the 
population  are  vividly  depicted  in  Mr.  Enthoven's  report  which  has  the  further 
merit  of  being  eminently  readable  and  of  bringing  out  both  the  pathetic  and  the 
humorous  aspects  of  an  Indian  Census. 

In  the  Central  Provinces  the  succession  of  bad  seasons  which  preceded 
the  two  great  famines  and  the  successful  efforts  made  by  the  administration  to 
combat  the  second  and  more  widespread  calamity  have  been  carefully  recorded 
by  Mr.  Russell,  who  himself  took  part  in  the  famine  campaign. 

For  Madras  Mr.  Francis  has  produced  a  concise  and  business-like  report, 
illustrated  by  admirable  maps  and  diagrams,  and  containing  an  instructive 
notice  of  the  causes  which  have  promoted  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  the  South 
of  India,  and  a  useful  glossary  of  the  obscure  and  intricate  caste  system  which 
has  developed  there. 

The  Burma  report  treats  of  a  fascinating  people  concerning  whom  much  has 
been  written.  Mr.  Lewis  has  given  us  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  animism, 
thinly  veneered  with  Buddhism,  that  makes  up  the  religion  of  the  Burman, 
and  has  entered  upon  a  lucid  exposition  of  the  obscure  question  of  tonic 
languages. 

In  the  Assam  Eeport  Mr.  Allen  has  made  a  careful  study  of  an  obscure 
subject— the  decline  of  the  indigenous  population  of  the  Brahmaputra  valley. 
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He  shows  by  means  of  oertaia  caste  statistics  that  the  decrease  among  the 
Assamese  coincides  with  the  prevaleaoe  of  the  severe  form  of  malaria  known  as 
Kdld  dzar  or  the  black  sickness,  and  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  vitality  on  the 
part  of  the  people  themselves. 

The  first  Census  of  Baluchistan  offered  Mr.  Hughes-Buller  an  opportunity 
of  which  he  has  made  admirable  use.  His  report  discloses  remarkable  insight 
into  the  origin  and  mutual  relations  of  the  characteristic  races  of  the  Agency  ; 
it  is  full  of  local  colour  and  it  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  a  strange  un- Indian 
country,  of  parts  of  which  a  native  proverb  says  "  Oh,  God  !  when  thou  hadst 
created  Sibi  and  Dadhar,  what  object  was  there  in  conceiving  hell  ?  "  Central 
India  and  Rajputana  were  also  completely  enumerated  for  the  first  time. 
Both  Agencies  present  exceptional  diflaculties  and  my  thanks  are  due  to 
Captain  Luai'd  and  Captain  Bannerman  for  the  excellent  results  attained. 

In  all  Provinces  much  attention  was  paid  to  religion  and  ethnography, 
and  the  reports  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  material  which  has  not  been 
published  before.  Mr.  Gait's  treatment  of  these  subjects  is  perhaps  the  most 
complete  and  systematic,  but  Mr.  Eussell  has  dealt  very  fully  with  the  interest- 
ing tribes  and  castes  of  the  Central  Provinces  ;  Mr,  Enthoven  has  done  much 
to  elucidate  the  complicated  structure  of  native  society  in  Bombay ;  Mr.  Kose 
gave  much  attention  to  religious  development  in  the  Punjab  and  to  the  multi- 
farious considerations  which  affect  intermarriage  between  different  groups 
within  the  same  caste  or  tribe  ;  and  the  Superintendents  of  Census  in  the  Native 
States  have  brought  out  a  variety  of  details  which  add  substantially  to  our 
knowledge.  I  may  mention  in  particular  Mr.  M.  Sankara  Menon's  careful 
account  of  the  rise  and  spread  of  Christianity  in  Cochin;  Mr.  Dalal's 
analysis  of  the  caste  system  in  Baroda;  Mr.  Ananda  Row's  examination  of 
the  marriage  systems  of  Mysore ;  and  Mr.  Subrahmania  Aiyar's  chapter  on 
religion  and  description  of  the  castes  of  Travancore.  Students  who  wander  in 
the  by-paths  of  ethnography  will  find  much  curious  information  in  the  notes 
on  tattooing  and  diagrams  of  standard  designs  which  are  given  in  the  Baroda 
and  Mysore  reports.  Finally,  I  commend  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
rise  and  growth  of  our  Empire  in  the  East  Mr.  Edwardes'  picturesque 
sketch  of  the  various  stages  oi  development  by  which  an  obscure  fishing 
village  has  been  transformed  into  the  stately  City  of  Bombay. 

H.  H.  EISLEY. 
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Introductory  JRemarks. 

1.  In  respect  of  those  decisive  physical  features  which  determine  the  course  Ethnic 
of  the  national  movements  of  mankind,  India  may  be  described  as  an  irregularly  >^soiation  of 
triangular  or  pear-shaped  fortress,  protected  on  two  sides  by  the  sea  and  shut  in 
on  the  third  by  the  great  bulwark  of  mountain  ranges  of  which  the  Himalaya 
forms  the  central  and  most  impregnable  portion.*     As  these  ranges  curve  south- 
ward  and  westward  towards  tfie  Arabian  Sea,  they  are  pierced  by  a  number  of 
passes,  practicable  enough  for  the  march  of  unopposed  armies,  but  offering 
small  encouragement  to  the  halting  advance  of  family  or  tribal  migration.     On 
the  east,  though   the  conformation  of  the   barrier  is  different,  its  secluding 
influence  is  equally  strong.     The  ridges  which  take  off  from  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Himalaya  run  for  the  most  part  north  and  south,  and  tend  to  direct  the 
main  stream  of  Mongolian  colonization  towards  the  river  basins  of  Indo-China 
rather  than  towards  India  itself.     On  either  frontier,  where  the  mountains 
become  less  formidable,  other  obstacles  intervene  to  bar  the  way.     On  the  west- 
ern or  Iranian  march,  the  gap  between  the  Suleiman  range  and  the  Arabian 
Sea  is  closed  by  the  arid  plateaux  and  thirsty  deserts  of  Makran ;  to  the  east, 
the  hills  of  the  Turanian  march  rise  in  a  succession  of  waves  from  a  sea  of 
trackless  forest.     On  either  side,  again,  at  any  rate  within  historic  times,  the 
belt  of  debatable  land  which  veiled  a  dubious  and  shifting  frontier  has  been 
occupied  by  races  of  masterless  men  knowing,  in  the  west,  no  law  except  that 
of  plunder  and  vendetta ;  and  in  the  east,  owning  no  obligation  but  the  primitive 
rule  that  a  man  must  prove  his  manhood  by  taking  the  stranger's  head.     Along 
the  coast  line  a  different  set  of  conditions  tended  equally  to  preclude  immigra- 
tion on  a  large  scale.    The  succession  of  militant  traders  who  landed  on  the 
narrow  strip  of  fertile  but  malarious  country  which  fringes  "Western  India,  found 
themselves  cut  off  from  the  interior  by  the  forest-clad  barrier  of  the  Western 
Ghats  ;  while  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula,  the  low  coast,  harbourless 
from  Cape  Comorin  to  Balasore,  is  guarded  by  dangerous  shallows  backed  by  a 
line  of  pitiless  surf. 

2.  The  country  thus  isolated  by  physical  and  historical  causes  comprises  Five  main 
three  main  regions,  the   Himalaya   or  abode  of  snow;  the  Middle  Land,  or^'^sj^?"*: 
Madhyadesa,  as  the  river  plains  of  Northern  India  are  called  in  popular  speech ;  2."  Ei™r  ''^*" 
and  the  Southern  table-land  of  the  Deccan  with  its  irregular  hill  ranges  rising  out  3.  ^looan. 
of  undulating  plains.    Each  region  possesses  an  ethnic  character  of  its  own,  and 
has  contributed  a  distinct  element  to  the  making  of  the  Indian  people.     The 
Deccan,  itself  one  of  the  most  ancient  geological  formations  in  the  world,   has, 
since  the  dawn  of  history,  been  the  home  of  the  Dravidians,  the  oldest  of  the 
Indian  races.     The  most  recent  of  the  three  regions,  the  alluvial  plains  of  the 

*  Professor  Huxley's  comparison  of  the  shape  of  India  to  "  the  diamond  on  a  pack  of  cards,  having 
a  north  angle  at  Ladakh,  a  south  angle  at  Cape  Comorin,  a  west  angle  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  an  east 
angle  near  that  of  the  Gangep,"  is  possibly  more  accurate  than  that  adopted  in  the  text.  It  brings  out  the 
great  projection  of  the  Punjab  and  Kashmir  towards  the  north  and  the  long  straight  line  of  frontier  which 
forms  the  north. western  side  of  the  diamond.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  triangnlar  aspect  seems  to  catch  the 
eye  more  as  one  loolsfi  at  a  map  and  is  thus  better  suited  for  descriptive  purposes.  Huxley's  description  is  to  be 
fonnd  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Ethnological  Society  of  London.  It  is  curiously  parallel  to  the 
'  vhomboid '  of  Eratobthenes  and  other  Greek  geographers. 
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north,  formed  in  pre-historic  times  the  highway  of  the  Aryan  advance  into  India, 
and  a  large  section  of  its  inhabitants  still  cherishes  the  tradition  of  remote 
Aryan  descent.  The  influence  of  the  Himalaya  has  been  mainly  negative.  It 
has  served  as  a  barrier  against  incursions  from  the  north ;  but  all  along  the  line 
of  the  hiUs,  even  among  people  whose  speech  is  of  E-ajput  origin,  distinct  traces 
may  be  observed  of  an  intermixture  of  Mongolian  blood. 

3.  The  Empire  of  to-day  has  out-grown  its  ancient  limits,  and  now  embraces 
the  Indo-Iranian  region  of  Baluchistan  and  the  Indo-Chinese  region  of  Burma. 
If  we  speak  of  India  as  a  fortress,  these  are  the  out- works  which  guard  its  flanks. 
Nor  is  it  pressing  our  metaphor  too  far  if  we  go  on  to  describe  Baluchistan  as  a 
great  natural  glacis  stretching  westward  from  the  crest  of  the  ramparts  of  India 
till  it  loses  itself  in  the  plains  of  Kandahar.  Its  surface  is  a  meiey  of  rocky 
peaks,  narrow  passes,  intricate  ravines,  and  broken  ranges  of  barren  hUls,  which 
bristle  at  every  point  with  defensive  positions.  The  people  show  no  trace  of  Indian 
culture,  and  are  as  rugged  as  the  land  in  which  they  dweU.  Arab  or  Afghan  by 
tradition,  Scythian  or  Turkl  by  type,  but  probably  a  blend  of  several  stocks,  they 
are  fitting  guardians  of  the,  inhospitable  wastes  which  separate  India  and  Iran. 

4.  The  Eastern  out-post,  Burma,  presents  the  sharpest  of  contrasts  to 
Baluchistan.  Broad  stretches  of  alluvial  rice-land  fringe  the  coast  strip  and 
run  up  into  the  interior,  gradually  thinning  out  as  they  approach  the  highlands  of 
earlier  formation  through  which  the  great  rivers  have  forced  their  way.  Out  off 
from  India  by  a  series  of  forest-clad  ranges,  which  restricted  the  interchange  of 
population  by  land,  Burma  lay  open  on  the  north,  east  and  south  to  the  inroads 
of  a  succession  of  Mongolian  races  who  bore  rule  in  turn  and  combined  to  form 
the  type  which  we  know  as  Burmese.  In  the  hands  of  a  maritime  power  Burma 
commands  the  Eastern  Gate  of  the  Empire,  and  the  growing  Indian  element  in 
the  population  owes  its  existence  to  the  English  control  of  the  sea. 

5.  Eor  statistical  description  and  analysis,  in  which  it  is  essential  to  compare 
'?  *os*V*'"'*'  ^^^^  ^^*^  ^^^®  ^°^  *°  avoid  unduly  wide  generalization,  none  of  the  five  regions 

which  have  been  mentioned,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Baluchistan,  is 
compact  or  homogeneous  enough  to  be  handled  with  advantage.  General 
statements  regarding  the  population  of  such  large  areas  as  the  Himalaya,  the 
alluvial  plains  of  the  north,  Southern  India,  or  Burma,  would  have  little  more 
value  than  if  they  were  made  about  India  itself.  Further  sub-division  must 
therefore  be  resorted  to  before  any  meaning  can  be  extracted  from  the  masses  of 
figures  heaped  up  in  the  Census  Tables.  On  what  principle  should  such  sub- 
division proceed  ?  Should  our  examination  of  the  Census  figures  base  itself 
merely  on  the  administrative  divisions  of  the  country — Provinces,  States,  Agen- 
cies and  the  like— or  should  it  follow  what  may  T)e  called  the  Natural  Divisions* 
of  India— the  areas  distinguished  by  those  ^essential  characteristics  of  physical 
conformation,  climate  and  rainfall,  which  influence, .  if  they  do  not  absolutely 
determine,  the  character  and  distribution  of  the  population,  and  their  standard 
of  living  ?  Or  should  a  compromise  be  adopted  and  both  methods  of  treatment 
combined  ? 

6.  In  the  first  place  it  must  be  remembered  that  our  object  is  not  purely 
scientific.  The  costly  and  laborious  operations  of  an  Indian  Census  can  only  be 
justified  by  their  direct  bearing  on  the  actual  government  of  the  country. 
The  Census  presents  a  series  of  pictures  of  the  national  history  of  the  past  ten 
years ;  it  sums  up  the  effects  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,— of  religious  and 
social  movements,  of  educational  effort,  of  commercial  and  industrial  progress. 
It  enables  the  rulers  of  India  to  take  stock  of  their  position  and  to  see  how  it 
has  fared  with  the  people  committed  to  their  charge.  Eor  the  current  decade 
it  fixes  the  statistical  data  on  which  all  administrative  action  must  be  based. 
It  tells  the  governing  body  what  manner  of  men  they  have  to  deal  with ;  how 
many  will  suffer  froin  a  failure  of  the  rains  or  will  benefit  by  a  well-conceived 
scheme  of  irrigation  ;  what  are  the  prospects  of  a  new  line  of  railway ;  what 
proportion  of  the  population  will  be  reached  by  a  reduction  of  taxation ;  to 
what  extent  an  over-worked  government  can  be  relieved  by  a  transfer  of 
jurisdiction,  and  what  interests  will  be  affected  by  the  change. 

7.  Accordingly  the  entire  series  of  statistics  contained  in  the  Census  Tables 
is  cast  in  a  form  determined  by  the  practical  uses  to  which  they  wiU  be  put. 
For  the  whole  of  India,  Tables  are  framed  on  the  largest  scale.  They  deal  with 
British  Provinces,  Political  Agencies,  the  more  important  Native  States  and  (a 
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new  feature  on  this  occasion)  the  chief  cities  of  the  Empire.  Por  each  Pro- 
vince, again,  two  sets  of  Tables  are  compiled,  Imperial  Tables  with  the  District 
as  their  unit,  and  Provincial  Tables  which  descend  to  more  minute  particulars 
and  show  the  distribution  of  population  by  police  stations  or  revenue  circles, 
the  smallest  administrative  units  for  which  figures  can  conveniently  be  given. 
Below  these  in  most  Provinces  voluminous  Village  Tables  have  been  prepared, 
and  in  some  instances  printed,  which  deal  with  the  smallest  units  of  rural  life 
and  show  for  every  village  particulars  for  sex  and  religion,  the  chief  languages 
spoken,  and  the  main  classes  of  occupations  pursued,  the  latter  being  grouped 
with  reference  to  the  contingencies  of  famine,  when  special  thought  has  to  be 
taken  for  the  increasing  number  of  landless  day-labourers  and  for  those  who 
stni  struggle  to  earn  a  precarious  living  from  the  moribund  industry  of  hand- 
loom  weaving. 

Natural  and  Administrative  Divisions. 

8.  To  ignore  these  administrative  units  and  to  base  the  discussion  of  the  Natural  and 
statistics  on  areas  determined  by  conditions  of  rainfall  and  soil,  would  condemn  t^^™;*^*' 
the  report  to  be  useless  for  the  chief  purposes  which  justify  its  existence. 

What  the  governor  of  a  Province  or  the  head  of  a  district  wants  to  know  is  the 
distribution  of  the  people  in  the  tract  of  country  for  which  he  is  responsible. 
It  avails  him  nothing  to  be^  told  how  they  are  grouped  in  some  climatic  unit 
which  does  not  correspond  with  his  own  executive  charge.  Famine  is  fought, 
revenue  collected,  justice  administered  by  Provinces  and  districts,  not  by  zones 
of  rainfall.  Por  the  most  part,  therefore,  we  must  follow  the  divisions 
which  regulate  the  actual  work  of  Government.  But  within  these  are  wide 
differences  dependent  for  the  most  part  on  the  aggregate  of  physical  conditions 
commonly  called  environment.  By  grouping  the  provincial  figures  under  the 
chief  natural  divisions  some  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  physical  causes  which 
affect  the  distribution  of  the  people  within  the  Province.  Both  methods,  there- 
fore, must  be  followed.  The  facts  must  be  stated  by  units  of  administra- 
tion, and  the  theory  expounded  by  units  of  environment.  The  former  units 
are  ready  to  our  hand  in  the  shape  which  history,  accident,  convenience  have 
in  course  of  time  given  them.  It  is  less  easy  to  say  on  what  principle  the  latter 
should  be  defined. 

9.  At  first  sight  the  meteorological  aspects  of  the  subject  are  those  which  J^j^fai""*^* 
arrest  our  attention.     In  a  country  where  from  50  to  84  per  cent,  of  the  popula-  density  of 
tion  depend  for  their  living  on  the  land  and  prudential  restrictions  on  the  birth-  population, 
rate  are  unusual;   where  a  short  or  untimely  monsoon  means  famine,  and 
seasonable  rain  conjures  up  immediate  prosperity ;   one  is  tempted  to  assume 

that  a  classification  by  zones  of  rainfall  and  humidity  will  comprise  all  the 
conditions  which  affect  the  distribution  of  population.  The  most  densely 
peopled  tract  in  India,  a  taluk  in  the  Cochin  State  with  1,920  persons  to  the 
square  mile,  has  the  heaviest  and  most  regular  rainfall,  and,  conversely,  the 
scantiest  population  is  found  in  the  almost  rainless  regions  of  Jaisalmer.  The 
proverbs  of  the  people  confirm  what  appears  to  be  the  teaching  of  statistics. 
They  say  in  Marwar,  where  emigration  and  the  breaking  up  of  families  under 
the  stress  of  famine  have  left  a  deep  impression  upon  popular  speech^ — 

"  August's  here,  no  sound  of  thunder, 

Sky  is  clear,  and  weather  fine  : 
Wife  !  'tis  time  for  us  to  sunder. 

You  to  your  folk,  I  to  mine." 

And  this  is  only  one  instance,  no  doubt  a  specially  intimate  and  pathetic  one,  of 
countless  apothegms  on  a  subject  which  touches  the  very  life  of  the  Indian 
peasant.  It  is  true  that  the  relation  between  rainfall  and  population  is  not 
always  so  direct  and  tangible  as  in  the  thirsty  steppes  of  Western  Rajputana. 
In  Burma  the  maximum  density  does  not  correspond  with  the  most  copious 
rainfall,  and  some  of  the  wettest  tracts  are  conspicuous  for  their  scanty  popula- 
tion. Mergui,  with  a  rainfall  of  nearly  170  inches,  has  only  nine  persons  to  the 
square  mile,  while  Sagaing,  in  the  dry  zone  of  Upper  Burma,  gets  less  than  50 
inches  of  rain,  and  shows  a  mean  density  of  152.  Here,  as  Mr.  Lowis  has 
pointed  out,  the  physical  conformation  of  the  surface  plays  the  chief  part  in 
determining  the  strength  of  the  population.  The  lowlands,  whether  wet  or  dry, 
lend  themselves  to  cultivation  and  have  access  by  river  to  the  centres  of  trade. 
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They  support,  therefore,  a  greater  number  of  people  than  the  more  remote 
uplands  where  a  larger  rainfall  finds  less  cultivable  land  to  fertilise,   and  the 
crops  are  less  easily  brought  to  market, 
other  coun-  10.  Other  instances  may  be  cited  of  the  fallibility  of  a  purely  meteorological 

SXIdIb      standard:     To    take  an  extreme    case,  the  irrigation  canals  of  the  Punjab, 
in  uenoe .     ^^.^^^^^^  ^  perennial  supply  of  water  from  rivers  fed  by  the  snows,  have  rendered 
large  tracts  independent  of  the  local  rainfall  and  have  transformed  a  desert  into 
a  fertile  and  populous  cornfield.   Conversely,  a  country  covered  with  dense  forest, 
whatever  may  be  its  rainfall,  must  wait  for  its  population  until  the  jungle  has 
been  cleared.     In  hilly  districts  the  proportion  of  cultivable  land  is  smaller  than 
in  level  tracts,  and  the  area  cannot  support  so  large  a  number  of  people.     In  the 
undulating  country  of  the  Yindhya  tract,  where  rice  is  grown  on  terraces  cut 
out  of  the  hill  side,  the  relation  between  the  higher  and  lower  levels  is  such 
that  the  harvest  does  not  vary  directly  with  the  rainfall.   Excessive  rain  swamps 
the  rich  lowlands  w^hile,  as  often  as  not,  the  loss  from  deficient  rainfall  affects  only 
the  poorest  lands.     In  some  parts  of  the  country,  such  as  the  Himalayan  Terai 
and  those  Assam  Districts  which  have  suffered  from  Mid  dear,  conditions  may  be 
so  unhealthy  as  to  restrict  the  birth-rate  and  to  allow  only  selected  individuals 
to  survive.      Elsewhere,  again,  the  character  of  the  people  may  play_  a  part 
in  counteracting  the  influence  of  their  surroundings.    The  recent  famine  has 
proved  the  sturdy  Maratha  of  the  Deccan  to  have  far  greater  power  of  resistance 
than  the  softer  people  of  Gujarat.    And  it  may  plausibly  be  argued  that  the 
dense  population  of  certain  parts  of  Bihar  is  only  rendered  possible  by  the 
readiness  of  the  people  to  go  on  reducing  their  standard  of  living  rather  than 
tempt  fortune  by  emigrating  in  search  of  spare  land.    Einally,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  meteorological  statistics,  at  any  rate  in  the  condensed  form  which  alone  can 
be   used   for  classification,  throw,  at  the  best,  but  an  uncertain  light  on  the  two 
main  factors  of  agricultural  prosperity,  the  variability  of  the  rainfall  and  its 
distribution  at  the  times  when  it  is  most  required.     The  latter  condition  is  often 
the  more  important.     Let  the  rainfall  of  the  year  be  never  so   abundant  in  the 
aggregate,  it  may  commence  too  late  to  soften  the  baked  soil  for  early  ploughing 
and  timely  sowing ;  an  unlucky  break  may  allow  the .  land  to  dry  when  the 
seed  is  about  to  germinate  ;  storms  may  destroy  the  plants  as  they  are  breaking 
into  flower  ;  and  finally,  if  the  rain  stops  too  soon,  the  grain  will  shrivel  and  turn 
to  husk  in  the  ear.      Of  these  critical  periods  statistics  can  give  no  complete 
account.     They  stand  out  in  the  proverbs  of  rural  life,  which  divide  the  year 
into  27  lunar  asterisms  of  about  a  fortnight  in  length.     Each  asterism  corre- 
sponds to  some  agricultural  operation,  and  each  has  its  appropriate   sayings. 
Thus  for  the  fortnight  or  so  at  the  end  of  October  and  November,  when  the 
rice  in  Bihar  is  reaching  maturity  and  the  right  amount  of  rain  will  give  a 
bumper  crop,  we  have  the  couplet  :— 

"  One  shower  in  Swati — friend,  behold 
The  Kurmi's  earrings  turned  to  gold  !  " 

It  would  be  hard  to  give  a  more  vivid  picture  of  the  nice  issues  on  which 
the  peasant's  luck  may  turn,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  spends  the  proceeds 
of  a  good  harvest. 
Katnial  11  •  Subject  to  these  qualifying  remarks,  which  indicate  some  obvious  limita- 

l^ivisions  of  tious  of  the  principle,  meteorology  seems  to  be  on  the  whole  our  safest  guide 
India.  through  the  complications  presented  by  external  conditions  in  India.    Two 

schemes  of  natural  divisions,  both  based  chiefly  on  meteorological  characters, 
have  the  sanction  of  high  scientific  authority.  One  was  drawn  up  in  1901  under 
Lord  Curzon's  orders  by  Sir  John  Eliot,  k.c.i.b.,  p.k.s.,  Meteorological  Eeporter  to 
the  Government  of  India.  The  other  was  published  a  few  months  later  by  Mr. 
W.  T.  Blanford,  p.r.s.,  as  part  of  a  paper,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Eoyal 
Society,  on  the  Distribution  of  the  Vertebrate  Animals  in  India,  Burma  and 
Ceylon.*  Excluding  the  Andamans  and  the  country  beyond  the  main  snowy  range 
of  the  Himalayas,  each  o£  them  divides  the  Empire  into  a  manageable  number  of 
tracts  or  sub-regions  :  Sir  John  Eliot's  scheme  has  twenty  ;  Mr.  Blanford's  fifteen, 
a  number  which  admits  of  being  reduced  to  fourteen  by  certain  changes  which 
the  author  has  kindly  mentioned  to  me.  Prom  the  point  of  view  of  popula- 
tion both  are  perhaps  capable  of  improvement,  but  the   process  of  recasting 

*  PhilosopWcal  Ti-aTisa^tions  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  London,  Series  13,  Volume  194.    The  Bohcme  is  repro- 
dnced  in  Note  (1)  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  with  the  changes  referred  to  above. 
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them  would  multiply  the  number  of  divisions  to  a  bewildering  extent,  and 
would  result  in  a  grouping  which  would  at  many  points  overlap  the  meteoro- 
logical classification.  Moreover,  Sir  John  Eliot's  scheme  is  in  possession  of  the 
field.  It  has  been  adopted  by  the  Government  of  India  for  the  purposes  of 
the  daily  reports  and  maps  showing  rainfall  and  temperature,  which  give  the 
first  warning  of  the  approach  of  famine.  It  is,  therefore,  familiar  to  the  large 
public,  both  official  and  non-official,  which  watches  over  the  countless  interests 
dependent  on  the  vagaries  of  the  monsoon.  For  administrative  reasons,  again, 
it  is  obviously  desirable  that  the  Census  Statistics  should,  at  any  rate  in  the 
Imperial  Eeport,  be  brought  into  relation  with  these  authorized  divisions  of 
India,  and  that  figures  should  be  given  showing  what  population  will  be  affected 
by  unfavourable  conditions  in  a  given  meteorological  tract.  Subsidiary  Table  I 
accordingly  sets  out  the  population,  density  and  staple  crops  of  each  of  these 
standard  divisions,  together  with  statistics  of  the  normal  rainfall,  its  distribution 
by  locality  and  its  seasonal  variability,  which  were  specially  prepared  for  me  in 
the  office  of  the  Meteorological  Reporter  on  the  basis  of  observations  extend- 
ing in  most  cases  over  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  The  rainfall  of  each 
division  and  the  mean  density  of  its  population  are  also  shown  on  the  accom- 
panying map.  The  information  here  given  is,  I  believe,  nowhere  available  in 
a  connected  form,  and  this  must  be  the  excuse  for  the  space  devoted  to  the 
subject  in  the  following  pages.  At  the  close  of  a  period  marked  by  the 
occurrence  of  famine  on  a  scale  hitherto  unknown,  it  seems  desirable  to  present 
with  some  fulness  of  statement  the  facts  which  illustrate  the  extreme  depend- 
ence of  the  Indian  people  on  climatic  conditions,  the  variety  of  those  condi- 
tions in  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  the  great  vicissitudes  to  which  they 
are  liable  at  periods  which  tend  to  recur  but  the  law  of  whose  recurrence  is 
as  yet  unknown. 

12.  In  the  Provincial  Reports  the  question  of  grouping  is  approached  from  Modified  for 
a  different  point  of  view.    The  area  dealt  with  is  smaller,  the  necessity  for  ^''°'i'»<'"^ 
reducing  the  number  of  divisions  is  less.    The  object,  in  fact,  is  rather  to 
accentuate  climatic  distinctions  than  to  sink  them  in  groups  arrived  at  by 

large  generalizations.  Accordingly,  although  I  invited  Provincial  Superintend- 
ents to  conform  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  Imperial  scheme  of  divisions, 
I  did  not  insist  on  their  adopting  it  as  it  stands  and  I  have  admitted  a  number 
of  departures  from  it  which  are  explained  in  the  Provincial  Reports. 

13.  The  principal  source  from  which  India  derives  its  rainfall  is  the  mois-  Sources  of 
ture-laden  current  of  the  south-east  trade  winds,  which  blow  steadily  in  t^6zone"»»^''Jij^^^^ 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  extending  from  Australia  to  Madagascar.    If  these  winds 
maintained  their  origiaal  course  they  would  pass  India  by  altogether,  and' 

would  break  upon  the  coasts  of  North-East  Africa  and  Arabia.  But  in  early 
summer,  when  they  reach  the  region  of  the  Ohagos  and  Seychelles  islands,  they 
beo-in  to  come  under  the  influence  of  the  great  land  mass  of  India  which  by 
that  time  has  become  very  much  hotter  than  the  surrounding  ocean.  Prom 
the  heated  surface  of  the  Indian  Continent  the  air  rises  upwards  and  outwards 
and  a  gigantic  vortex  is  formed  within  which  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  as 
indicated  by  the  barometer,  is  relatively  low.  The  damp  air  o£  the  south 
equatorial  seas,  until  then  travelling  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  is  drawn  due 
north  by  the  influence  of  this  depression  and  after  passing  the  equator  is 
further  diverted  towards  the  east  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  By  these 
combined  forces  the  south-east  trades  are  converted  into  the  south-west 
monsoon  which  breaks  with  its  greatest  strength  on  the  "West  Coast  of  India 
and  traverses  the  whole  Continent  until  it  strikes  the  great  barrier  of  the 
Himalaya.  Here  its  course  is  arrested  and  turned  westward  and  north-westward 
towards  the  Punjab,  where  it  gradually  dies  away  during  September.  With 
the  approach  of  autumn  a  different  set  of  conditions  comes  into  play.  As  the 
sun  turns  southward  towards  the  Equator,  the  temperature  of  the  land,  surf  ace 
falls  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  sea,  and  an  area  of  relatively  low  barometric 
pressure  is  established  in  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  south  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
The  south-west  monsoon,  recurving  from  the  Burma  coast  towards  this  depres- 
sion, is  merged  in  the  weaker  current  of  the  north-east  monsoon  which  gives 
fairly  copious  and  regular  rain  in  Madras.  In  point  of  fact  both  monsoons  or 
« seasons '  form  part  of  one  vast  atmospheric  movement  depending  ultimately 
on  the  relative  intensity  of  two  areas  of  high  pressure  or  anticjclonio  action, 
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one  in  Central  Asia  and  the  other  in  the  south  of  the  Indian  Ocean.    These  may 

be  compared  to  the  two  ends  of  a  spirit  level,  and  the  area  of  low  pressure 

between  them  to  the  bubble  of  air  in  the  middle  of  thfe  instrument.     Changes 

in  the  relations  between  the  ends  of  the  atmospheric  lerel  shift  the  centre  of 

low  pressure  northward  or  southward  at  different  times  of  the  year.    These 

movements  determine  the  direction  of  the  monsoon  winds  which  bring  the  rain. 

(2)  Cyclonic         14.  The  Setting  in  of  each  monsoon  is  preceded  or  accompanied  by  cyclonic 

*°*''"^"  storms  due  to  the  formation  of  a  trough  of  low  pressure  between  winds  blowing 

in  different  directions.     Such  storms  are  generated  in  two  main  centres,   one 

near  the  Andamans  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  another  in  the  region  of  the 

Laccadive  and  Maldive  islands  in  the  Arabian  Sea.     Some  of  them  penetrate 

far  inland  and  on  occasion  give  useful  rain  to  areas  which  may  have  been  but 

lightly  touched  by  the  monsoons. 

(||- Himalaya.         15.  Tw^o  Other  influences,  the  Himalaya  and  the  plateau  of  Afghanistan  and 

irau.^'^""  Persia,  contribute  to  the  meteorology  of  India.    The  great  wall  of  the  Himalaya 

shields  Upper  India  from  the  cold  air  currents  of  the  Tibetan  plateau,  and  the 

extension  of  its  snow-clad  surface  during  the  winter  brings  about  a  constnnt 

interchange  of  humidity  between  the  hills  and  the  sub-montane  country,  which 

occasionally  re-acts  upon  the  distribution  of  the  monsoon  rains.     The  plateau  of 

Iran,  on  the  other  hand,  is  visited  by  storms  from  South-Eastern  Europe,  which 

produce  snow  in  Afghanistan  and    Baluchistan,  followed  by  a  wave  of  dry 

cold  air  which,  as  it    advances  to  the  eastward,  reduces  temperature    and 

humidity  all  over  Northern  India  and  brings  about  the  cold  weather  rains. 

Their  16.  The  Combined  effect  of  the  influence  of  the  Himalaya  and  the  Iranian 

Iff&^t^^        plateau  is  to  give  India  during  the  period  of  the  north-east  monsoon  a  Continental 

climate    with  dry  air,  land  winds,  very  little  rainfall,  and  a  high  range  of 

daily  temperature.     During  the  rest  of  the  year  the  Indian  Ocean,   with  its 

branches  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  Arabian  Seaj   exercises  a  predominant 

influence  and  produces  an  oceanic  climate  characterised  by  frequent  rain,  very 

damp  air,  and  a  low  range  of  daily  temperature. 

Natural  17.  The  following  brief  description  of  the  natural  divisions  is  based  upon 

descdbed.      ^otes  kindly  furnished  me  by  Sir  John  Eliot  and  Mr.  Holland  of  the  Geological 

Surve,v,  and  upon  Mr.  Blanf  ord's  paper  mentioned  above,  which  he  has  been  good 

enough  to  permit  me  to  use.    The  description  follows  the  order  of  the   five 

Regions  of  India— the  Himalaya,  the  River-plains,  the  Deccan,  Baluchistan 

and  Burma. 

Himalaya  and  Sub-Himalaya,  West. — This  tract  includes  the  forest-clad 
ranges  of  the  Western  Himalayas  from  the  confines  of  Kohistan  to  the  eastern 
border  of  Garhwal ;  a  narrow  belt  of  country  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  from 
Rawalpindi  to  Roorkee  at  an  average  elevation  of  1,000  feet ;  and  the  low  val- 
ley of  Dehra  Dun,  2,200  feet  above  the  sea.  Slates,  schists,  quartzites  and  dolo- 
mitic  limestones  form,  with  granites  and  gneisses,  the  higher  ranges  of  the 
inner  or  north-eastern  margin.  A  band  of  younger  tertiary  strata  occurs  in  the 
centre,  bounded  on  the  south-western  margin  by  geologically  recent  alluvium. 

The  average  rainfall  in  the  hillsi&50"*inches,  but  the  actual  fall  varies  from 
nearly  26  inches  in  Kashmir  to  99  inches  at  Mussourie.  It  increases  gradually 
towards  the  east,  and  is  more  copious  on  the  southern  aspect  of  the  ranges 
than  on  the  northern.  In  the  semi-montane  area  of  Dehra  Dun  the  rainfall 
is^6"73  inches,  while  in  the  plains  districts  it  is  heaviest  at  Roorkee  (42-39)  and 
lightest  at  Ludhiana  (29-44),  the  annual  mean  being  34-25.  The  variability 
ranges  from  88  at  Umballa  to  128  at  Sialkot  and  141  at  Ludhiana.  The  wet 
season  proper  sets  in  in  June,  but  is  very  uncertain  in  its  approach,  depending 
apparently  not  entirely  upon  the  intensity  of  the  hot  weather  conditions 
in  Northern  India,  but  largely  also  upon  the  initial  strength  of  the  south- 
west monsoon  currents  passing  up  the  Arabian  Sea  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

18.  Himalaya  and  SuhSimalaya  East. — This  tract  embraces  the  Himalayas 
and  a  wide  belt  of  country  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  from  Garhwal  and  Dehra 
Dun  to  Bhutan  and  Kuch  Bihar.  The  climate  is  moister  than  in  the  western 
tract,  the  forests  denser  and  more  extensive,  and  the  growth  of  vegetation  more 
luxuriant.  Geologically  it  is  an  extension  of  the  formations  exposed  in  the 
western  division. 

The  meteorology  of  the  plains  districts  differs  little  from  that  of  the  Central 
Jndo-Gangetic  Plain.    Proximity  to  the  hills  affects  temperatures  and  rainfall 
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to  a  slight  or  moderate  extent,  reducing  temperature  and  increasing  humidity, 
cloud  and  rainfall.  The  rainfall  varies  very  largely  in  amount,  decreasing 
with  distance  westwards  along  the  Himalayas  and  also  with  distance  from  the 
Himalayas.  The  annual  amount  ranges  from  126  inches  at  Jalpaiguri  to  45 
inches  at  Bahraich  and  Eareilly,  the  average  being  7l"9  inshes.  The  variability 
is  143  per  cent,  at  Purnea,  71  per  cent,  at  Darbhanga  and  78  per  cent,  at 
Bahraich. 

19.  The  Indo-Gangetio  Plain  West  comprises  the  central  plain  districts  of 
the  Punjab  and  the  United  Provinces  from  Lahore  to  Allahabad.  Its  geological 
formation  consists  of  tertiary  rocks  in  the  north-west  corner,  with  a  narrow 
band  of  older  rooks  forming  the  Salt  Bange  to  the  north-west  of  the  Jhelum. 
The  rest  of  the  division,  is  covered  by  recent  alluvium. 

The  wet  season  extends  from  about  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  or 
end  of  September.  The  monsoon  influence  commences  very  irregularly,  and  tbe 
rains  are  in  some  years  a  fortnight  to  a  month  later  at  Delhi  and  Lahore  than 
at  Allahabad.  The  mean  rainfall  decreases  from  38  inches  in  Allahabad  to  20 
inches  at  Lahore,  the  average  for  the  division  being  31  inches.  The  variability 
rahges  from  about  100  per  cent,  at  Delhi  and  Meerut  to  about  160  per  cent,  at 
Cawnpore  and  Lahore,  and  averages  180  per  cent,  for  the  division. 

20.  The  Indo-Gangetic  Plain  Hast  takes  in  West  Bengal,  Central  and  South 
Bihar  and  the  adjacent  districts  of  the  United  Provinces— Mirzapm*,  Benares, 
Jaunpur,  Ballia,  Azamgarh  and  Ghazipur.  Recent  alluvium  covers  both  ends 
of  the  tract,  with  a  considerable  area  of  ancient  gneisses  forming  highlands  in 
the  centre.  The  division  includes  large  mica-mining  and  slate-quarrying  areas, 
as  well  as  several  important  coal-fields  in  small  basins  of  Gondwana.  rocks. 

The  average  rainfall  of  the  division  is  47*46  inches,  varying  from  nearly 
40  inches  at  Benares  to  56'38  in  Burdwan.  During  the  dry  season  it  is  small, 
but  it  increases  very  rapidly  in  June,  with  the  setting  in  of  the  south-west 
monsoon,  and  is  greatest  in  July,  averaging  12*19  inches.  It  is  practically  the 
same  in  amount  in  August  and  decreases  rapidly  in  September  and  October. 
Pifty  per  cent,  of  the  total  rainfall  of  the  year  occurs  in  July  and  August.  The 
rainfall  is  least  variable  at  Burdwan  where  it  is  70  per  cent.,  and  the  variability 
increases  westwards  to  94  per  cent,  at  Qaya. 

21.  The  Delta  of  Bengal  includes  the  southern  and  eastern  districts  of 
Bengal  and  the  Surma  Valley  districts  of  Assam.  It  consists  of  a  flat  open  plain 
elevated  from  13  feet  to  104  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  exposed  to  its 
full  influence.  Gneisses  and  schists,  forming  the  Shillong  highlands,  mark  the 
extreme  northern  fringe  of  the  division  below  Cherra  Punji,  where  cretaceous 
and  tertiary  Ijeds  with  occasionarcoal-flelds  begin;  these  are  limited  on  the 
southern  side  by  the  alluvium  of  lower  levels,  which  covers  most  of  the  division 
up  to  the  folded  tertiary  strata  of  Hill  Tippera  on  the  east. 

The  average  Tainf all  is  79*38,  varying  from  56*49  at  Murshidabad  to  125*89 
at  Silchar.  Owing  to  storms  generated  by  the  meeting  of  moist  winds  from 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  with  the  dry  westerly  winds  of  the  Gangetic  plain,  nearly  20 
per  cent,  of  the  total  annual  rainfall  is  received  during'March,  April  and  May,  a 
fact  which  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  agriculture  of  the  area.  The-  rest  of 
the  supply  is  derived  from  the  current  of  the  south-west  monsoon  which  sets  in 
during  June  and  continues  till  October,  when  it  is  frequently  followed  by 
cyclonic  storms  of  great  violence  accompanied  by  destructive  tidal  waves. 

22.  The  Brahmaputra  Valley  is  an  unusually  well-defined  meteorological 
area.  It  lies  between  the  Himalayas  and  the  Garo,  Khasi  and  Jaintia  and  Naga 
Hills,  commonly  known  as  tbe  Assam  range,  which  have  a  mean  elevation  of 
about  3,500  feet.  It  is  about  300  miles  in  length  by  50  miles  in  breadth,  and 
varies  in  elevation  from  115  feet  at  Dhubri  to  about  360  feet  at  Dibrugarh.  The 
river  Brahmaputra  and  its  feeders  take  up  a  considerable  portion  of  the  area. 
The  meteorology  differs  tery  considerably  from  that  of  Northern  India,  due  to 
the  relatively  large  proportion  of  water  and  of  forest  clad  surface  and  to  its  being 
enclosed  by  walls  of  hills  on  all  sides  except  the  west,  where  it  joins  the  Indo- 
Gangetic  Plain.  Por  the  Assam  hills  the  meteorological  data  are  scanty,  but  the 
rainfall  is  known  to  be  very  heavy  in  places.  Strictly  speaking,  perhaps,  the 
range  should  be  treated  as  a  separate  division,  but  the  population  is  too  small  to 
warrant  this  course.  On  the  north  of  the  division  the  older  rocks  of  the  Hima- 
layan system  are  fringed  with  siib-montane  tertiary  deposits.   These  in  their  turn 
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give  place  to  recent- alluvium  above  which,  in  the  south  of  the  division,  gneisses 
and  schists  rise  to  form  the  Shillong  plateau. 

The  average  rainfall  of  the  valley  is  92-36,  virying  from  7017  at  Tezpur 
to  110'57  at  Dibrugarh.  Trom  November  to  February  it  is  small  in  amount 
and  increases  eastwards.  The  spring  rainfall  begins  in  March  and  increases  up 
to  May,  in  which  month  it  gives  an  average  of  nearly  13  inches  to  the  valley. 
During  this  period  hailstorms  are  frequent,  and  destructive  tornadoes  or  whirl- 
winds occur  occasionally.  The  south-west  monsoon  rainfall  commences  in  June 
and  continues  until  October.  Its  distribution  is  apparently  determined  chiefly 
by  the  elevation  of  the  hills  to  the  south.  It  is  largest  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
valley  and  at  the  western  entrance  at  Bhubri,  and  diminishes  from  north-east  and 
west  towards  the  centre,  being  smallest  in  Tezpur  and  the  neighbouring  districts 
in  some  parts  of  which  it  is  below  50  inches.  The  variability  of  rainfall  is 
moderate.  It  is  greatest  at  Dhubri  and  diminishes  eastwards  to  Sibsagar  where 
it  is  about  50  per  cent.  The  chief  features  of  the  area  are  great  humidity, 
moderate  temperature  and  a  prolonged  period  of  moderate  to  heavy  rainfall 
extending  from  March  to  October.  These  conditions  are  peculiarly  favourable 
to  tea  cultivation. 

23.  The  Norih-West  Dry  Area  includes  the  Southern  and  South- Western 
Punjab,  Sind,  and  the  States  of  Eajputana  situated  north-west  of  the  Aravalli 
Hills.  A  great  part  of  its  surface  is  covered  with  recent  blown  sands  and 
alluvium  through  which  small  exposures  of  older  rocks  protrude.  Vegetation 
has  been  destroyed  over  large  areas  by  alkaline  salt  efflorescence. 

The  average  rainfall  of  the  division  is  11  "4  inches,  the  highest  being  25*1  at 
Cherat  and  the  lowest  3'9  at  Jacobabad.  The  variability  of  the  rainfall  is 
the  highest  in  India  (195  per  cent.),  and  ranges  between  80  at  Cherat  and 
362  at  Pachpadra.  The  winter  rain  falls  between  December  and  March. 
It  is  small  in  amount,  averaging  about  two  inches,  but  is  fairly  general  and  uni- 
formly distributed.  The  main  current  of  the  summer  or  south-west  monsoon 
in  July  and  August  is  diverted  towards  the  east,  and  such  rain  as  the  division 
receives  is  derived  from  cyclonic  storms  and  is  very  variable  and  irregularly 
distributed.  It  is  moreover  so  small  in  amount  that  cultivation  depends  over 
large  areas  on  irrigation  from  the  Indus,  and  fluctixates  from  year  to  year  with 
the  height  of  the  floods.  The  whole  area  is  extremely  dry  and  is  believed  to  be 
one  of  the  hottest  in  the  world.  A  temperature  of  126°  was  recorded  at  Jacobabad 
on  the  12th  June  1897. 

24.  The  Centrallndia  Plateau  lies  between  the  Aravalli  and  Vindhya  Hi^s 
and  the  Gangetic  Plain.  It  is  about  2,000  feet  in  elevation  near  the  Vindhyas 
and  Aravallis,  but  slopes  north-eastwards  and  eastwards  to  the  level  of  the 
Gangetic  Plain.  The  north-west  section  consists  of  gneisses  and  granites  with 
old  schists  and  slates  of  the  Aravalli  range,  and  palseozoio  strata.  The  south- 
west portion  is  covered  by  basaltic  lava-flows. 

The  dry  season  commences  in  the  latter  part  of  September  in  the  northern 
and  the  central  districts  of  this  area  and  about  the  middle  of  October  in  the 
southern  districts.  The  tract  comes  within  the  influence  of  the  cold  weather 
storms  of  Northern  India,  and  thus  receives  light  occasional  rain  between 
December  and  Pebruary.  These  storms  are  accompanied,  in  Eajputana  and 
Central  India,  by  thunderstorms  and  hailstorms  of  considerable  intensity  which 
cause  much  damage  to  the  poppy  and  other  crops.  The  total  rainfall  from 
November  to  May  averages  2*23  inches  in  amount,  and  is  barely  7  per  cent,  of 
the  total  rainfall  of  the  year.  The  wet  season  usually  commences  about  the 
middle  of  June  and  continues  until  October.  The  rainfall  is  irregular  and 
intermittent,  especially  in  Eajputana,  and  a  considerable  proportion  is  due  to 
cyclonic  storms  formed  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  which  advance  across  the  Central 
Provinces  and  Central  India  and  have  sufficient  vitality , to  continue  their  course 
through  Kajputana.  The  rainfall  decreases  northwards  from  the  Vindhyas  and 
westwards  from  the  Gangetic  Plain  to  the  interior  of  Bajputana.  It  averages 
34i'58  inches  for  the  whole  area,  but  is  less  than  30  inches  in  amount  over  the 
whole  of  Eajputana  and  in  parts  of  Central  India.  It  is  absolutely  least  at 
Ajmer  and  Sambhar,  where  it  very  slightly  exceeds  20  inches,  while  at 
Saugor  it  rises  to  47  "83.  The  fall  of  60  inches  at  Abu  is  dependent  on  special 
conditions.  The  variability  of  the  rainfall  is  about  IQO  per  cent,  at  Sutna- 
Saugor,  Kotah,  and  Indore,— all  stations  near  the  Vindhyas.  It  increases  rapidly 
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northwards,  and  exceeds  150  per  cent,  in  the  driest  area  represented  by  Jaipur 
and  Sambhar.  The  combination  of  small  annual  rainfall  (between  20  and 
30  inches)  and  great  variability  (of  about  150  per  cent.)  renders  a  large  part 
of  Raiputana  liable  to  recurring  drought. 

25.  The  West  Satpurds  Division  includes  Berar,  Khandesh  and  Nasik  in 
Bombay,  and  the  Nagpur,  Nimar  and  Wardha  districts  of  the  Central  Provinces. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  tract  is  covered  with  the  basaltic  lava-flows  of  the 
Deccan  plateau.  Small  areas  of  alluvium  appear  in  the  Tapti  and  Nerbudda 
valleys.  The  dry  season  lasts  from  November  to  May,  during  which  period  the 
average  total  rainfall  is  only  2-6  inches  or  7  per  cent*  of  the  year's  supply.  In 
April  and  May  the  temperature  is  very  high  and  has  been  known  to  exceed 
115  at  Nagpur. 

The  annual  rainfall  averages  39'1  inches.  It  varies  considerably,  being 
largest  in  the  eastern  district  of  Nagpur  (49*25  inches)  and  smallest  in 
the  western  district  of  Khandesh  represented  by  Malegaon  (23-08  inches). 
It  is  derived  partly  from  strong  bursts  of  rain  on  the  Konkan  Coast  and 
partly  from  cyclonic  storms  advancing  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  across  the 
Central  Provinces  or  Central  India.  The  latter  action  appears  to  be  the  more 
powerful  as  the  rainfall  decreases  in  amount  westwards  from  Nagpur  to  Male- 
gaon. The  variability  of  the  rainfall  varies,  on  the  whole,  inversely  with  the 
actual  amount.  It  is  least  at  Nagpur  (98  per  cent.)  and  greatest  at  Akola 
(164>  per  cent.)  and  Malegaon  (130  per  cent.).  It  follows  from  these  condi- 
tions that  the  western  districts  of  the  division,  including  Khandesh  and  Nimar, 
are  liable  to  drought  and  famine. 

.  26.  The  Hast  Satpuras  Division  comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  Central 
Provinces  and  the  Chota  Nagpur  division  of  Bengal.  The  principal  geological 
formations  are  old  gneisses,  granites,  and  schists  covered  for  a  considerable  area 
by  basaltic  lava-flows  (Deccan  trap)  on  the  north-west,  with  a  fringe  of  Gond- 
wana  rocks  and  recent  alluvium  in  the  Nerbudda  valley.  The  meteorology  of  this 
division  differs  only  slightly  from  that  of  the  West  Satpuras.  In  the  hot  weather 
the  heat  is  not  so  extreme,  nor  is  the  air  so  dry.  In  the  wet  season  cyclonic 
storms  give  much  more  frequent  and  abundant  rain,  and  the  annual  total  rain- 
fall is  hence  larger  in  amount  and  less  variable  in  its  distribution.  - 

The  annual  rainfall  averages  57'7  inches.  It  tends  to  decrease  westwards 
and  depends  chiefly  upon  the  position  of  the  hill  ranges  in  relation  to  the  monsoon 
current.  It  increases  slightly  with  elevation  but  is  very  uniform  in  amount 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  area,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
fall  occurs  during  cyclonic  storms  passing  at  a  great  height.  The  variability  in 
the  amount  of  the  rainfall  from  year  to ,  year,  is  usually  small  over  the  larger 
portion  of  the  area  represented  by  the  meteorological  stations  of  Sambalpur, 
Chaibassa  and  Eanchi,  in  which  it  is  only  66  per  cent.  It  increases  westwards 
and  northwards  from  that  area,  and  slightly  exceeds  101  per  cent,  in  the  north- 
western districts,  represented  by  Hoshangabad,  Jubbulpore  and  Seoni. 

27.  Deccan. — This  includes  the  large  area  enclosed  by  the  Ghats  on  the  east 
and  west,  Mysore  on  the  south,  and  the  Central  Provinces  and  Berar  on  the 
north.  It  is  a  plateau  of  moderate  elevation,  sloping  gradually  from  west  to  east. 
The  north-west  portion,  forming  nearly  half  of  the  division,  is  covered  with 
basaltic  lava-flows  (Deccan  trap) ;  the  remainder  is  composed  of  granites,  gneisses 
and  schists  with  a  basin  of  palaeozoic  lime-stones,  quartzites  and  igneous  rocks 
in  the  Cuddapah  area. 

The  dry  season  extends  from  December  to  May.  The  rainfall  during  this 
period  averages  2*86  inches  or  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  the  year,  mostly 
occurring  during  thunderstorms  in  April  and  May.  The  rainfall  of  the  wet 
season  is  chiefly  due  to  the  West  Coast  humid  current  from  June  to  August,  but 
occasionally  in  September  and  almost  entirely  in  October  and  November,  it 
accompanies  the  course  of  storms  coming  up  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  wet 
season  is  hence  considerably  longer  than  in  the  Konkan  and  usually  lasts  until 
the  middle  of  November.  The  average  rainfall  is  29'68  inches,  but  it  varies 
from  19'33  at  Bellary  to  5116  at  Belgaum,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  area 
is  from  20  to  30  inches.  Its  variability  is  everywhere  high  (average  138)  and 
ranges  from  84  per  cent,  at  Belgaum  to  152  at  Hanamconda  and  190  at  Shola- 
pur.  As  the  rainfall  in  the  large  area  of  the  West  Deccan  is  less  than  30 
inches,  the  dry  zone  of  the  division  is  very  liable  to  drought  and  famine. 
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_  28.  Gujarat. — This  tract  includes  the  British  districts  and  State  territory  of 
Gtiiarat,  Kathiawar  and  Cutch.  Geologically  it  consists  of  flows  of  basaltic 
rock  suvrotinded  by  a  fringe  of  alluvium.  Although  by  its  position  it_  forms 
part  of  the  west  coast  of  India,  it  is  not  cut  off  from  the  influence  of  the  interior 
by  the  wall  of  the  Ghats.  Its  climate,  therefore,  differs  from  that  of  the  coast 
strip  between  the  Western  Ghats  and  the  sea,  and  resembles  that  of  North- 
ern India  in  respect  of  the  contrast  between  the  dry  and  wet  seasons,  the  great 
variability  of  the  rainfall  in  the  wet  season  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of 
rain  during  the  whole  of  the  dry  season. 

The  dry  season,  lasting  from  Norember  to  May,  includes  seven  months. 
The  normal  rainfall  of  this  period  for  the  division  is  only  07  inch  or  about  2 
per  cent,  of  the  total  fall  of  the  year.  The  rainy  season  sets  in  suddenly  and  lasts 
for  four  months,  from  June  to  September.  The  average  annual  ra,infall  for  the 
whole  division  is  27'6  inches,  decreasing  from  43  inches  at  Surat  to  14"3  inches  at 
Cutch.  It  varies  greatly  from  year  to  year.  The  mean  variability  is  182  per 
cent.,  and  the  local  figures  range  from  157  per  cent,  in  Ahmedabad  and  Rajkot, 
to  204  per  cent,  in  Deesa  and  250  per  cent,  in  Cutch.  The  air  is  comparatively 
dry  except  in  the  rains  when  the  humidity  is  almost  as  great  as  on  the  west  coast. 

29.  The  West  Coast  Division  comprises  the  area  between  the  West  Ghats 
and  the  Arabian  Sea  from  the  south  of  Surat  to  Cape  Comorin  and  may  be 
divided  into  two  portions,  viz.,  the  Konkan  Coast  between  Bombay  and  Manga- 
lore  and  the  Malabar  Coast  between  Mangalore  and  Trivandrum.  Basaltic  flows 
cover  the  northern  end  as  far  south  as  Vingorla ;  the  rest  of  the  division  is  made 
up  of  ancient  crystalline  rocks  with  a  fringe  of  more  recent  formations  on 
the  Travancore  Coast. 

The  dry  season  at  Bombay  extends  from  November  to  May,  when  it  is 
brought  to  an  abrupt  termination  by  the  sudden  invasion  of  the  south-west 
monsoon  humid  currents,  usually  in  the  first  week  of  June.  The  total  normal  ■ 
rainfall  of  Bombay  during  the  period  from  November  to  May  is  only  1"33  inches, 
or  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  average  total  annual  fall  (74  inches).  At  Calicut, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  dry  season  lasts  only  four  months,  from  December  to 
March,  and  is  followed  by  a  transitional  period  of  heavy  thunder-showers,  appar- 
ently due  to  local  sea  winds  and  not  to  the  influence  of  the  south-east  trades. 
The  true  monsoon  commences  in  June  with  a  wave  of  very  squally  weather 
and  heavy  rain  from  the  Equator  northward  and  eastward  up  the  Arabian  Sea. 
The  mean  rainfall  for  the  division  is  104"34  inches.  It  increases  southwards 
from  Bombay,  with  an  average  of  74  inches,  to  Karwar  and  Mangalore, 
where  it  slightly  exceeds  120  inches,  and  thence  decreases  southwards  to  114'6« 
inches  at  Cochin.  It  is  always  large  in  amount,  but  when  a  weak  monsoon 
cittrent  causes  drought  in  the  Deccan,  the  raius  cease  prematurely  on  the  M'est 
coast  and  the  rice  crop  suffers.  The  variability  ranges  from  80  per  cent,  in 
Malabar  to  102  per  cent,  in  the  Konkan  Coast  districts. 

30.  South  India  includes  Mysore  and  the  southern  districts  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  Salem,  Coimbatore,  Trichinopoly,  Madura  and  Tinnevelly.  Its 
geological  formation  consists  of  ancient  crystalline  rocks  with  gold-bearing 
schists  at  its  north-eastern  corner. 

The  meteorology  of  the  tract  is  related  to  that  of  the  Malabar  Coast  iu 
the  same  manner  as  the  meteorology  of  the  Deccan  is  related  to  that  of  the 
Konkan  Coast.  But  the  wet  season  begins  much  earlier  than  in  the  Deccan 
and  lasts  longer,  January,  February  and  March  being  the  only  dry  months  in 
the  year.  It  is  ushered  in  by  humid  winds  and  thunder-storms  arising  on  the 
west  coast  during  May  which  forms  a  transition  period  of  showery,  rainy 
weather  preliminary  to  the  full  burst  of  the  monsoon.  Like  the  Deccan,  again, 
South  India  receives  rain  from  the  retreating  monsoon  current  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  and  from  storms  formed  in  the  Bay  which  advance  to  the  Coromandel 
Coast  in  November  and  December.  The  total  annual  rainfall  averages  33"2 
inches  for  the  whole  area,  and  varies  considerably  with  position  and  elevation. 
It  ranges  between  39'8  inches  at  Salem  and  21'5  inches  at  Coimbatore,  wliero 
strong  monsoon  winds  blow  through  the  Pal  Ghat  gap,  but  bring  little  rain  with 
them. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  division  receives  rain  from  both  branches  of 
the  monsoon  current,  the  variability  in  the  annual  rainfall  is  less  than  might 
be  expected.    The  average  is  94  per  cent.,  and  is  slightly  less  than  that  of  the 
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Konkan  Coast  districts  (102).  It  is  least  at  Trichinopoly  and  Coimbatore 
(about  70  per  cent.)  and  greatest  at  Ohitaldroog  and  Tinnevelly  (about  124i  per 
cent). 

31.  The  East  Coast  South  Division  includes  the  districts  of  the  Ooromandel 
Coast  southward  from  Nellore.  The  western,  and  larger  portion  consists  of 
ancient  crystalline  rocks,  while  the  coast  is  fringed  by  recent  sandstones  and  a 
few'patches  of  cretaceous  and  Gondwana  rocks. 

The  meteorology  is  in  some  respects  peculiar.  The  dry  season  may  be  said 
to  last  from  January  to  July  but  during  this  period  the  damp  winds  from  the 
Bay  give  rise  to  frequent  thunder-storms,  accompanied  by  a  rainfall  of  9*64 
inches,  or  18  per  cent,  of  the  total  rainfall  of  the  year.  The  wet  season  begins 
in  August  and  is  fulfy  established  in  October,  when  the  monsoon  recedes  in  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  and  is  diverted  towards  the  Coromandel  Coast,  where  it  produces 
frequent  cyclonic  storms.  The  rainfall  of  this  and  the  two  following  months 
averages  33  inches  or  64  per  cent,  of  the  year's  supply.  The  total  rainfall  of  the 
year  averages  48  inches  for  the  division.  It  increases  considerably  from  Nellore 
35  inches  to  Cuddalore  53  inches,  and  decreases  rather  rapidly  towards  the 
interior  so  that  at  100  miles  from  the  sea  there  is  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  less 
rain  tban  on  the  coast.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  cyclonic  conditions 
which  accompany  and  determine  it,  it  is  very  irregular  in  its  incidence.  The 
average  variability  is  128  per  cent.,  ranging  from  146  per  cent,  at  Nellore, 
where  the  rainfall  is  only  35  inches,  to  115  at  Negapatam. 

32.  The  East  Coast  iVor^A  iJiwmow  includes  the  districts  between  the  Eastern 
Ghats  and  the  sea,  from  Balasore  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kistna.  Geologically  it 
is  made  up  of  ancient  crystalline  rocks  (gneisses  and  schists)  with  small  areas 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  division,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mahanadi 
covered  by  Gondwana  coal-bearing  rocks  and  alluvium. 

The  dry  season  in  this  area  is  similar  in  its  characteristics  to  that  of  Bengal. 
The  rainfall  is  very  Kght  from  December  to  February  and  occurs  chiefly  in 
connection  with  the  advance  of  cold  weather  storms  across  Northern  India.  As 
temperature  rises  in  the  interior  the  winds  shift  to  south  or  south-west  and 
thunder-storms  give  moderate  rain  in  Orissa  and  Ganjam.  The  average  rainfall 
from  December  to  May  is  6"64  inches  or  13  per  cent,  of  the  year's  supply. 
The  south-west  monsoon  affects  the  northern  and  southern  halves  of  the 
area  very  differently.  The  former  is  situated  in  the  main  tract  of  the  current, 
and  its  rainfall  is  regular  in  proportion.  The  coast  of  the  southern  half,  lying 
almost  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  south-west  monsoon  winds,  is  missed  by 
the  main  current,  and  depends  for  its  rainfall  on  cyclonic  storms  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  which  turn  further  south  and  give  more  rain  as  the  season  advances. 

The  annual  rainfall  of  the  whole  division  averages  51"5  inches.  It  is 
largest  in  Orissa,  where  it  averages  about  65  inches,  and  decreases  rapidly 
southwards  to  44  inches  at  Gopalpur  and  to  40  inches  from  Vizagapatam  to  the 
mouthy  of  the  Kistna  and  Godavari.  The  variability  of  the  rainfall  increases 
from  north  to  south.  It  ranges  from  75  per  cent,  in  Orissa  to  140  per  cent,  in 
Vizagapatam  and  Cocanada. 

33.  Baluchistan  extends  from  the  Suleiman  range  on  the  east  to  the  Persian 
frontier  on  the  west,  and  from  the  southern  limits  of  Afghanistan  to  the  Arabian 
Sea.  The  hills  are  composed  mainly  of  tertiary  and  cretaceous  rocks ;  the  lower 
levels  are  covered  by  wind-blown  deposits.  The  meteorological  conditions  are 
similar  to  those  of  Persia  and  Afghanistan  and  the  south-west  monsoon  exercises 
very  slight  Influence.  The  mean  yearly  rainfall  recorded  at  the  three  stations 
of  Quetta,  Chaman  and  Kalat  is  8'7  inches.  It  ranges  from  10  inches  at 
Quetta  to  7'5  inches  at  Chaman,  and  is  very  irregular  in  its  occurrence,  the 
measure  of  its  variability  being  161  per  cent.  No  less  than  86  per  cent,  of  it 
falls  during  the  winter  months,  the  hot  weather  being  very  dry  and  almost 
rainless, 

34.  The  Surma  Coast  Division  is  a  narrow  strip  of  low  land  fringing  the 
coast  with  a  background  of  hills  rising  to  3,000  or  4,000  feet,  the  height  at  which 
the  damp  monsoon  winds  yield  the  heaviest  rainfall.  The  north-western  por- 
tion consists  of  mesozoic  and  lower  tertiary  strata,  which  give  place  in  the  south 
and  south-east  to  recent  alluvial  formations.  The  chief  features  of  the  meteo- 
rology of  this  area  are  the  shortness  and  great  humidity  of  the  dry  season,  the 
length  of  the  wet  seasoDj  the  accompanying  heavy,  downpour  of  rain  and  the 
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excessive  humidity  of  the  air,  which  during  the  rains  appro'kches  continuous 
saturation. 

The  mean  annual  rainfall  is  nearly  153  inches,  varying'  from  98  inches  in 
Rangoon  to  204  inches  in  Tavoy.  It  is  unusually  steady  and  regular.  The 
mean  variability  of  the  division  is  only  45,  ranging  from  37  at  Eangoon  to  60 
at  Bassein.  Cyclonic  storms  rarely  occur  in  the  south  and  there  is  no  record  of 
a  storm  wave  having  visited  the  delta  of  the  Irrawaddy.  The  Arakan  coast, 
however,  is  liable  to  cyclones  of  considerable  intensity,  and  the  low  coast  and 
islands  have  on  several  occasions  suffered  severely  from  storm  waves. 

35.  The  Burma  Wet  Division  includes  two  areas,  one  to  the  north  of  Central 
Burma  in  which  the  meteorological  conditions  much  resemble  those  of  Assam 
and  the  other  to  the  south  of  Central  Bm'ma  in  which  the  rainfall,  temperature, 
etc.,  are  intermediate  in  amount  and  intensity  between  the  corresponding  ele- 
ments in  the  Burma  coast  and  the  Burma  dry  divisions.  The  north-western  corner 
is  covered  principally  by  tertiary  strata,  which  are  bounded  on  the  south-east 
by  the  southerly  continuation  of  the  older  rock  formation  of  Mandalay. 

The  southern  half  of  the  area  is  very  dry  from  January  to  March,  receiving 
only  an  average  rainfall  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  northern  districts  obtain 
occasional  rain,  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  cold  weather  storms  of  Northern 
India.  The  average  total  amount  for  the  period,  November  to  March,  is  about 
three  inches.  The  rainfall  increases  rapidly  in  amount  in  May  and  June,  and  is 
heaviest  in  July  and  August  during  which  period  43  per  cent,  of  the  rainfall  of 
the  year  occurs.  The  annual  average  is  67  inches  in  the  northern  part,  and  59 
in  the  southern.  The  rainfall  is,  on  the  whole,  more  variable  in  the  southern 
than  in  the  northern  half,  but  the  variability  averages  only  53  per  cent,  for  the 
whole  area. 

S6.  The  Burma  Dry  Area  comprises  the  central  districts  of  Upper  Burma 
between  the  Chin  Hills  and  the  highlands  of  the  Shan  States.  It  is  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  Burma  by  its  high  temperature  and  great  dryness  in  March 
and  April,  and  by  a  comparatively  scanty  and  uncertain  rainfall.  It  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  Arakan  coast  districts,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Arakan  Yoma,  that  the  dry  zone  of  the  Decoan  does  to  the  Konkan  or  west 
coast  districts.  The  eastern  surface  of  the  division  consists  of  palaeozoic  shales, 
lime-stones  and  sandstones,  associated  with  the  gneisses  and  schists  of  the 
Mandalay  and  Buby  Mines  area :  to  the  west  these  are  covered  by  tertiary 
deposits  and  recent  alluvium  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Chindwin  and  Irra- 
waddy rivers. 

The  distribution  of  the  rainfall  presents  some  peculiar  features.  Erom 
December  to  March  the  division  is  virtually  rainless.  Thunder-showers  occur 
frequently  in  May,  and  the  average  rainfall  due  to  this  cause  is  then  actually 
heavier  than  in  July,  the  month  of  least  and  most  uncertain  rain  in  the  division. 
Long  breaks  in  the  rains  occur  during  July  and  August  when  the  rainfall  is 
steadiest  and  most  copious  in  Northern  India.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
well-marked  increase  in  September,  when  the  rains  are  withdrawing  from 
North-Western  India,  and  September  is  in  fact  the  month  of  heaviest  and  least 
variable  rain  in  this  area. 

The  annual  rainfall  in  this  dry  area  ranges  between  29  and  36  inches  and 
averages  32 '65  inches.  It  is  absolutely  least  in  a  small  area  of  which  Pagan  is 
the  centre.  The  variability  of  the  rainfall  is  moderately  large,  averaging  nearly 
88  per  cent,  for  the  three  representative  stations,  as  contrasted  with  53  per  cent, 
for  the  Burma  wet  division  and  45  for  the  Burma  coast  division.  On  rare 
occasions  an  unusually  prolonged  break  in  the  rains  or  their  premature  conclu- 
sion may  cause  a  partial  failure  of  the  crops. 

Area,  Population  and  Density. 

Area  of  India         37.  According  to  the  revised  areas  adopted  in  the  Census  of  1901*  thie  Indian 

and  main     Empire  Contains  1,766,597  square  miles  of  country,  and  is  therefore  greater  by 

ProvmceB,     j2,100  square  miles  than  the  whole  of  Europe,  excluding  Russia  Proper,  Poland 

and  rialand.    The  provinces  under  British  administration  comprise  1,087,204 

square  miles  or  61-5  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  the  aggregate  area  of  the  Native  States 

being  679,393  square  miles  or  38  "5  per  cent.    The  largest  British  Provinces  are 

•  For  an  explanatioa  of  the  methods  by  which  these  areas  have  been  deteri»ined,  see  Note  (2)  at  the  end  ,of 
this  chapter. 
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Burma  (236,738  square  miles),  somewhat  smaller  than  Austria-Hungary  ;  Bengal 
(189,837)  and  Bombay  (188,825),  both  a  good  deal  larger  than  Sweden ;  and 
Madras  (151,695),  about  the  same  size  as  Prussia  and  Denmark  taken  together. 
The  smallest  are  Coorg  (1,582),  a  little  bigger  than  Brunswick ;  and  Ajmer-Mer- 
wara  (2,711),  rather  larger  than  Oldenburg".  The  Baluchistan  Agency  covers 
132,315  square  miles,  or  more  than  the  Transvaal  and  Natal ;  Eajputana  (1 27,641) 
is  nearly  as  extensive ;  Hyderabad  (82,698)  is  rather  larger  than  Great  Britain 
and  Kashmir  (80,900)  rather  smaller.  The  little  State  of  Cochin  (1,362  square 
miles)  has  almost  exactly  the  same  area  as  Saxe  Weimar,  but  contains  more 
than  twice  as  many  people. 

38.  The  population  recorded  on  the  night  of  1st  March  1901  was  294,361,053  Population, 
persons  of  whom  231,899,507  were  enumerated  in  British  territory  and  62,461,549  ^"^^jf^^"* 
in  the  Native  States.  Native  India,  therefore,  while  embracing  more  than  one-  vinces. 
third  of  the  area  of  the  Empire,  supports  considerably  less  than  a  quarter  of 
the  population.  By  far  the  most  populous  Province  is  Bengal  which  contains 
nearly  seventy-eight  and  a  half  millions  of  people.  Next  in  order  come  the 
United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh  with  forty-eight  millions  and  a  half, 
and  Madras  with  nearly  forty-two  millions  and  a  half.  Bombay,  now  reduced 
by  famine  and  disease  to  twenty-five  and  a  haK  millions,  and  the  Punjab,  which 
has  lost  over  two  millions  by  the  formation  of  the  North-West  Prontier  Province 
and  now  stands  at  much  the  same  figure  as  the  Western  Presidency,  rank 
lowest  among  the  large  provinces  and  each  have  less  than  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Bengal.  The  above  figures  include  the  people  of  the  States  in  political  rela- 
tions with  the  various  Governments.  If  these  were  deducted,  Bombay  would 
show  only  eighteen  millions  of  people,  or  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  population  of 
British  territory  in  Bengal.  Of  the  Native  States,  Hyderabad  comes  first  with 
a  population  somewhat  exceeding  eleven  millions ;  the  Eajputana  group  has 
nearly  ten  millions  and  the  Central  India  Agency  nearly  nine .  The  Bombay 
States,  a  large  and  miscellaneous  group,  comprise  nearly  seven  millions  of 
people  while  Mysore  has  five  millions  and  a  haK. 

It  is  tedious  to  recite  figures  which  are  shown  more  clearly  in  tabular  form. 
The  brief  description  given  above  of  the  leading  features  of  Table  I,  will  convey 
a  general  idea  of  the  extensive  areas  and  the  great  masses  of  population  with" 
which  a  census  of  India  is  concerned.  The  principal  facts  are  presented  in 
a  graphic  form  in  the  first  diagram  annexed  to  this  Chapter  which  shows  the  area 
and  population  of  each  province  and  state,  expressed  as  a  percentage  on  the 
total  area  and  population  of  the  Empire.  A  glance  at  this  diagram  will  show 
the  varying  relations  which  prevail  between  the  size  of  a  province  or  state  and 
the  number  of  persons  who  inhabit  it  and  will  lead  up  to  the  discussion  of  the 
density  of  the  population  and  the  causes  upon  which  it  depends. 

39.  If  we  distribute  the  population  of  India  over  the  whole  of  the  area  included  Density  by 
in  the  Empire,  we  find  that  on  an  average  there  are  167  persons  to  every  square  D^Jj^ioia. 
mile  of  surface.  But  a  calculation  of  this  kind  tells  us  virtually  nothing.  The 
mean  density  of  India  is  a  mere  arithmetical  expression  which  covers  an  infinite 
variety  of  different  conditions,  and  is  of  use  mainly  as  an  arbitrary  standard  or 
line  of  division  in  relation  to  which  a  large  body  of  figures  may  be  grouped  and 
arranged.  The  following  statement  places  the  twenty  Natural  Divisions  de- 
scribed above  in  the  order  of  their  density  and  shows  the  proportion  of  the  total 
area  which  each  comprises,  the  population  which  it  supports  and  the  meteoro- 
logical conditions  by  which  it  is  characterised.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  show 
that  among  the  various  factors  which  contribute  to  the  complex  problem  of  the 
distribution  of  the  rural  population  in"  India,  the  amount  of  the  rainfall  and  the 
regularity  of  the  supply  are,  on  the  whole,  the  most  important,  and  that  where  the 
influence  of  rainfall  ceases  that  of  irrigation  begins  : — 


NiTUBAL  DIVISION. 


Delta  of  Bengal 

Indo-Gangeti(5    Plain, 

East.  ., 


Area  iu  Bijuare 
miles. 


64855 
40,184 


Fcr  oant. 
total  area. 


Population. 


Per  cent. 

of  total 

population. 


Mean 
annual 
rainfall. 


(Above  mean  167-) 


3'8 

2'4 


35,821,824 
19,676.126 


12'2 
6-7 


794 


Density 

per  eauaro 

mile. 


552-3 
489 '6 


Mean 

annual 

variability. 


71-3 

84-7 
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NATUEAL  DIVISION. 


Himalaya  and  Sub- 
Himalaya,  East, 

ludo-Gangetic  Plain, 
West. 

East  Coast,  South 

West  Coast        . 
South  India 
Eiist  Coast,  North 

Total  oe  Mean 


Deccan     .         . 

Wcdt  Satpnras   . 

Gujarat    • 

Central  India   Plateau 

Himalaya     and    Sub 

Himalaya,  West. 
East  Satpnras     . 

Brahmaputra  Valley 

Burma,  Dry  Area 

North-West  Dry  Area 

Burma,  Coast     . 

Burma,  Wet       • 

Baluchistan 

Total  ob  Mban 


Area  In  sqiiaic 
miles. 


75,810 
73,459 
28,180 
36.265 
64,613 
70,037 

453,403 

155,177 

43,798 

66,936 

130,789 

142,739 

152,455 

36,520 

38,617 

201,972 

61,097 

147,535 

76,977 

1,254,612 


Per  cent. 

ot 
total  area. 


Population. 


Per  cent.         Mean 

of  total         annual 

population,      rainfall. 


(Above  mean  167)—<:ontd, 


4'4 
4-3 
1-6 
2-1 
38 
41 

26-5 

9-1 
2-6 
3-9 
7-7 
8-4 
89 
2-1 
2-3 

118 
3-6 
8-6 
4"5 

735 


86,193,928 

12-3 

30,069,771 

10-2 

10,121,090 

3-4 

12,125,619 

4-1 

16,773,659 

5-7 

16,041,949 

5-5 

176,823,966 

60-1 

71'9 
30-9 
48-0 
104-3 
33-2 
51-5 

583 


(Below  mean  1670 


23,441,579 

8-0 

6,461,884 

2-2 

9,108,799 

3-1 

16,053,539 

5-5 

17,339,782 

5-9 

16,759,028 

57 

3,062,003 

1-0 

3,054,936 

1-0 

13,563,310 

4-6 

3,860,038 

1-3 

3,942,549 

1-3 

810,746 

•3 

117,458,193 

39-9 

Density 

per  square 

mile. 


477-4 
409-3 
359-1 
334-4 
259-6 
229-0 

389-9 


Mean 

annual 

Tailability. 


29-7 

151-1 

138-0 

39-1 

147-5 

127-3 

27-6 

136-1 

181-8 

34-6 

122-7 

127-5 

50-4 

121-5 

101-0 

57-7 

109-9 

91-0 

92-3 

83-8 

64-2 

32-6 

79-1 

88-0 

11-4 

67-1 

194-8 

152-9 

63-2 

45-1 

61-3 

26-7 

533 

8-7 

11-0 

161-0 

50-1 

93-6 

114-4 

108-3 
130-3 
128-0 
94-2 
94-2 
105-4 

102-0 


B£l[i.BES, 


Mean  (less 
Durma  and 
Assam) 
32-1. 


JTofo.— The  area  (1,708,016)  and  population  (294,233,169)  aceording  to  the  above  statement  are  less  than  those  shown  in  Table  I 
owing  to  the  omission  of  the  uneDumcratedpcitionol  Baluchistan  apd  also  of  Aden,  the  Andamans  and  the  Laccadives  which  are  not 
included  in  the  scheme  of  natural  divisions. 

Areas  of  high  ^iO.  We  may  take  the  map  of  the  natural  divisions  of  India,  on  which,  density* 
density.  is  shown  by  an  arrangement  of  lines,  irrigated  areas  being  marked  in  green,  and 
the  mean  rainfall  of  each  division  entered  in  figures.  The  fijrst  feature  to  catch 
the  eye  is  the  great  tract  of  thickly  peopled  country,  including  four  natural  divi- 
sions, which  stretches  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  almost  to  the  valley  of  the  Indus. 
In  the  three  eastern  divisions  the  correspondence  between  deosity  and  rainfall  is 
complete.  The  Delta  of  Bengal  has  a  rainfall  of  nearly  80  inches  and  a  popula- 
tion of  552  persons  to  the  square  mile ;  in  the  Indo-Gangetic  Plain,  East,  the 
rainfall  is  48  inches  and  the  mean  density  490  per  square  mile;  while  in  the 
Eastern  Himalaya  and  Sub-Himalaya,  the  fact  that  a  higher  rainfall  is  accom- 
panied by  a  slightly  lower  density  (477  per  square  mile)  is  amply  accounted  for 
by  the  inclusion  of  the  hills  where  the  culturable  area  is  comparatively  small 
and  the  population  more  scattered.  But  in  the  -western  portion  of  the  Indo- 
Gangetic  Plain  the  two  sets  of  facts,  rainfall  and  density,  do  not  vary  in  unison. 
The  former  drops  to  31  inches  while  the  latter  is  maintained  at  409  per  square 
mile.  How  comes  it  that  a  supply  of  rain  which  in  the  Deccan  suflEices  for  only 
150  persons  to  the  square  mile,  can  support  more  than  double  that  number  in 
Hindustan  and  the  Punjab  ?  The  apparent  miracle  is  wrought  by  irrigation. 
The  Indo-Gangetic  Plain,  West,  is  the  chief  irrigation  area  in  India,  where  a  net- 
work of  deftly  aligned  canals,  supplied  by  snow-fed  rivers  independent  of  the 
monsoon,  has  secured  some  twelve  million  acres  of  land  from  the  risk  of  a  failure  of 
the  crops.  A  glance  at  the  next  division  will  serve  to  mark  the  contrast.  In  the 
"Western  Himalaya  and  Sub-Himalaya  the  rainfall  is  heavier  by  nearly 
20  inches  than  in  the  Indo-Gangetic  Plain,  but  it  is  uncertain  in  its  inci- 
dence ;  only  a  small  portion  of  the  tract  is  susceptible  of  irrigation ;  and  the 
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culturable  area  is  necessarily  limited.    Under  these  circumstances  122  persons 
to  the  square  mile  is  perhaps  as  much  as  can  be  expected. 

We  have  seen  that  the  maximum  densities  occur  in  the  alluvial  plains  of 
Northern  India,  and  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  higher  tbe  rainfall  the  more 
people  there  are  to  the  square  mile.  Where  the  rainfall  dwindles  a  high  rate  of 
density  can  only  be  maintained  by  the  help  of  canal  irrigation.  Where  the  rain- 
fall is  uncertain  and  the  culturable  area  small,  population  is  bound  to  be  sparse. 

41.  The  areas  of  minimum  density  lie  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  Empire, —  Areas  of  low 
Baluchistan,  Sind  and  Rajputana  on  the  west,  Burma  and  the    Brahmaputra  density. 
Valley  on  the  east.     In  the  western  tracts  the  influence  of  rainfall  is  predomi-  Frontier. 
nant.     Baluchistan,  with  a  mean  rainfall  of  9  inches,  has  eleven  persons  to  the 
square  mile  or  little  more  than  one  person  for  every  inch  of  rain  ;  in  the  North- 
West  Dry  Area  11  inches  of  rain  support  a  population  of  67  per  square  mile.   In 

both  cases  not  only  is  the  amount  of  rain  small  but  it  varies  very  greatly  from 
year  to  year.  Here,  again,  wherever  irrigation  comes  in,  the  conditions  are  at 
once  transformed,  and  one  may  almost  surmise  that  were  it  not  for  the  Indus 
floods  and  the  canals  which  store  the  precious  overflow,  the  mean  density  of  Sind 
would  hardly  exceed  that  of  the  cultivable  portion  of  Baluchistan.  'Jake for 
example  the  five  districts  of  Sind  and  the  State  of  Khairpur.  Shikarpur,  with  a 
million  acres  under  irrigation,  has  a  density  of  125  to  the  square  mile.  Hydera- 
bad with  an  irrigated  area  of  846,000  acres  supports  112  persons  per  square  mile. 
On  the  other  hand,  Karachi,  Thar  and  Parkar  and  the  Upper  Sind  Frontier  where 
the  irrigated  tracts  are  much  smaller  show  densities  of  35, 27  and  89  respectively ; 
while  in  Khairpur,  where  there  is  no  irrigation  at  all,  the  density  is  only  33. 
The  dependence  of  population  on  water,  whether "  supplied  by  the  monsoon  or 
by  the  Irrigation  Department,  could  hardly  be  more  clearly  brought  out. 

42.  The  Province  of  Assam,   occupying  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  Density  by 
Empire,  has  on  an  average  109  persons  to  the  square  mile.     In  the  three  natural  Administra- 
divisions  the  density  varies  from  353  in  the  Surma  Valley  to  108  in  the  Brahma-  sjons.  '^ 
putra  Valley,  and  27  in  the  hill  districts,   while  of   particular  districts  Sylhet  Assam. 
has  412  persons  to  the  square  mile,  and  the  Lushai  Hills  only  11.    The  causes 

of  these  variations  are  partly  natural  and  partly  historical.  The  fertile  rice- 
plain  of  Sylhet,  with  a  damp  but  not  unhealthy  climate  and  a  steady  and 
copious  rainfall,  forms  part  of  the  delta  of  Bengal,— one  of  the  most  populous 
tracts  in  India.  The  hills,  on  the  other  hand,  are  covered  with  thick  forest, 
cultivation  is  laborious  and  the  growth  of  population  slow.  The  indigenous 
tribes,  such  as  Nagas  and  Khasias,  cling,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  higher  levels 
and  shun  the  malarious  jungles  of  the  lower  hills,  where  only  acclimatised  races  . 
of  Bodo  origin  like  the  Garo  and  Mecb,  can  venture  to  settle  with  impunity. 
The  causes  of  the  scanty  population  of  the  Brahmaputra  Valley  are,  as  Mr.  Gait 
pointed  out  in  1891,  mainly  historical.  The  fanatical  Moamaria  insurrec- 
tion in  the  18th  century,  and  the  ruthless  methods  by  which  it  was  suppressed  ; 
the  Burmese  invasion  of  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  which  left  the  country 
at  the  time  of  our  occupation  almost  denuded  of  inhabitants ;  ceaseless  minor 
raids  of  which  no  complete  record  survives :  all  these  misfortunes  have  left 
their  mark  on  the  Assam  Valley  and  have  contributed  to  that  decline  of  the 
Assamese  population  to  which  the  statistics  bear  witness.  That  the  vacuum 
thus  created  has  not  been  filled  by  the  natural  inflow  of  immigrant  cultivators 
may  be  due  in  part  to  the  conformation  of  the  surface,  which  does  not  lend 
itself  to  rice  cultivation  on  the  same,  scale  as  Bengal;  to  the  comparative 
poverty  of  the  soil ;  to  imperfect  means  of  communication ;  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  virulent  and  infectious  form  of  malarial  fever  known  as  EaU-dzdr ;  and 
to  the  vague  dread  of  Assam  which  prevails  generally  in  Bengal  and  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  fact  that  the  only  people  who  go  to  Assam  are  either 
residents  of  the  adjacent  districts  of  Eangpur,  Mymensingh  and  Hill  Tippera, 
or  tea  coolies  imported  under  the  Labour  Act.  The  former  are  more  or  less 
acclimatized ;  the  latter  are  too  poor  and  too  ignorant  to  have  much  choice  in 
the  first  instance,  though  they  prosper  greatly  in  their  new  home  and  many  of 
them  settle  there  for  good. 

43.  The  network  of  rugged  hills,  stony  plateaux,  and  wastes  of  wind-blown  Baiuehisian. 
sand,  interlaced  here  and  there  with  narrow  stretches  of  cultivable  soil,  which 

forms  the  Baluchistan  Agency,  has,  as.  its  physical  conditions  imply,  the  scantiest 
population  of  any  portion  of  the  Indian  Empire.     Taking  Mr.  Hughes-Buller's 
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estimate  of  one  million  and  fifty  thousand  persons  for  the  entire 
Agency,  the  mean  density  works  out  to  eight  persons  per  square  mile,  while  for 
the  area  actually  enumerated  by  various  methods  in  the  census  the  corre- 
sponding figure  is  11. 

"  The  incidence  of  population  per  square  mile  in  the  different  areas  of 
the  Agency  varies  very  largely.  The  heaviest,  population  per  square  mile  is 
to  be  found  in  Quetta-Pishin  with  its  large  urban  population  and  well  irrigated 
tracts.  Here  we  have  22  persons  per  square  mile,  whilst  in  Ohagai  and  the 
Bolan  there  are  only  two  persons  per  square  mile.  In  the  '  Agency  '  figures 
vary  from  15  persons  per  square  mile  in  Kalat  to  five  persons  in  the  Marri  and 
Bugti  country." 
Bengal.  44.  The  great  Province  of  Bengal  contains  portions  of  five   of  the   major 

natural  divisions  of  India — the  Delta  of  Bengal,  the  Himalaya  and  Sub- 
Himalaya  East,  the  Indo-Gangetic  Plain  East,  the  East  Satpurasand  the  East 
Coast  North.  In  the  Provincial  Eeport  the  following  scheme  of  Natural 
Divisions  has  been  adopted : — 

(1)  West  Bengal. — The  Burdwan  Division. 

(2)  Central  Bengal. — The  Presidency  Division  excluding  Khulna. 

(3)  North  Bengal. — The  Rajshahi   Division,   Malda,   Kuch  Bihar  and 

Sikkim. 

(4)  East  Bengal. — The  Dacca  and   Chittagong  Divisions,  Kbuhia  and 

Hill  Tippera. 

(5)  North  Bihar — Muzaffarpur,  Darbhanga,  Champaran,  Saran,  Bhagal- 

pur,  Purnea. 

(6)  South  Bihar.— Patna,  Gaya,  Shahabad,  Monghyr: 

(7)  Orissa. — The  Orissa  Division,  excluding  Angul. 

(8)  Chota  Nagpur  plateau. — The   Chota  Nagpur  Division,  the  Sonthal 

Parganas,  Angul  and  the  Tributary  States  of  Orissa  and  Chota 

Nagpur. 
Mr.  Gait's  arrangement  brings  out  some  local  distinctions    which    are    too 
minute  to  be  noticed  in  the  Imperial  scheme.* 

Bengal  as  a  whole  has  on  an  average  413  persons  to  the  square  mile.  Tlie 
highest  density  (636)  is  found  in  the  alluvial  plains  of  North  Bihar,  and  the 
lowest  (152)  among  the  gneiss  hills  and  undulating  sandstones  of  the  Chota 
Nagpur  Plateau.  Between  these  extremes  the  other  natural  divisions  follow 
an  order  dependent  in  the  main  on  their  comparative  fertility.  Central  Bengal 
has  608  persons  to  the  square  mile ;  West  Bengal,  which  contains  the  populous 
.  districts  of  Hooghly  and  Howrah,  591 ;  East  Bengal  514;  South  Bihar  511 ; 
and  the  coast  strip  of  Orissa  508  ;  while  North  Bengal,  which  is  traversed  by  the 
sparsely  populated  semi-laterite  formation  known  as  the  Barind,  drops  to 
483,  the  lowest  density  in  the  plains  of  the  delta.  The  most  thickly  peopled 
district  is  Howrah,  where  the  attraction  of  lucrative  employment  in  the  jute 
mills  has  raised  the  mean  density  of  the  entire  area  to  1,668  persons  per  square 
mile,  and  that  in  rural  areas,  excluding  the  city  of  Howrah  and  the  municipality 
of  Bally,  to  1,351.  Jute  cultivation  does  for  Dacca  what  jute  manufacture 
does  for  Howrah ;  a  soil  enriched  by  perennial  silt  and  watered  by  an  unfail- 
ing rainfall  supports  923  persons  per  square  mile,  or,  if  Dacca  city  is  taken  into 
account,  952.  Muzaffarpur,  the  country  of  the  petty  proprietor  who  clings  to 
the  soil  at  the  cost  of  endless  sub-division  of  property,  has  a  density  of  917,  and 
Saran  of  907.  "  The  scantiest  population  is  found  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
Province  in  Changbhakar  and  Korea  to  the  west,  Sikkim  to  the  north,  and  the 
Chittagong  Hill  Tracts  to  the  east ;  in  none  of  these  does  the  density  exceed 
23  to  the  square  mile." 
Berar.  45.  The  average  density  per  square  mile  in  Berar  is  155,  ranging  from  114 

in  EUichpur  to  228  in  Amraoti.  The  figure  for  EUichpur  is,  however,  reduced 
by  the  inclusion  of  the  Melghat  taluk,  a  forest  tract  in  the  Gawilgarh  Hills 
with  only  22  persons  to  the  square  mile,  Eor  the  rest  of  the  district  the  mean 
density  is  268.  The  southern  districts  of  the  Province  which  are  traversed  by 
the  Ajanta  or  Indhyadri  range  have  the  lowest  density,  but  Berar  as  a  whole  is 
fairly  homogeneous,  and  the  local  variations  hardly  call  for  remark. 

.  *  East,  Central  and  part  of  West,  Bengal  lie  in  the  Imperial  Natural  Division  described  above  as  the  "  Delta 
of  Bengal";  North  Bengal  and  North  Bihar  are  included  in  the  "Himalaya  and    sub-Himalaya  East"-  South    " 
Bihar  including  the  Sonthal  Parganas,  and  part  of  West  Bengal  in  the  "  Indo-Gangetic  Plain  East "  and  Ghot^- 
Nagpur  with  its  Tributary  States  isi  the  "  East  Satpuras  ". 
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46.  In  the  Imperial  scheme  of  natural  divisions  the  Bomhay  Presidency  is  Bomtay. 
distributed  between  the  North- West  Dry  Area,  Gujarat,  the  West  Satpuras,  the 
Deccan  and  the  West  Coast.    From  the  Provincial  point  of  view  this  arrange- 
ment is  open  to  certain  patent  objections.     Sind  and   Gujarat  indeed  fall  into 
their  proper  places  in  the  first  two  groups,  but  as  we  travel  southward  difficul- 
ties of  classification  arise  which  could  only  be  got  over  by  the  inconvenient 
device  of  brealcing  up  districts  and  putting  parts  of  the  same  district  into  differ- 
ent natural  divisions.    Erom  Gujarat  to  the  borders  of  Madras  the  great  barrier 
of  the  Ghatg  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  outs  through  a  series  of 
districts  and  gives  rise  in  each  to  widely  different  climatic  conditions.      The 
coast  talukas  situated  on  the  west  of  the  hills  have  a  rainfall  of  over  100  inches ; 
the  Deccan  tracts  to  the  east  receive  the  bare  30  inches  -which  escapes  the 
influence  of  the  Ghats.   In  view  of  these  anomalies  Mr.  Enthoven  hap  departed 
entirely  from  the  system  of  grouping  adopted  on  former  occasions.     He  gives, 
however,  an  effective  description  of  the  five  natural  divisions  then  recognized. 

"In  its  northern  province,  Sind,  the  lower  valley  of  the  Indus,  the  Presidencv 
possesses  a  tract  of  country  entirely  dependent  on  irrigation.  Where  the  soil 
is  not  fertilised  by  the  life-giving  waters  of  the  river,  its  aspect  is  that  of  a  sandy 
desert,  a  dreary  plain  broken  only  by  an  occasional  line  of  sand  hills.  Much  of 
the  province,  therefore,  is  at  present  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  the  popu- 
lation that  it  supports  is  only  68  to  the  square  mile.  South  of  Sind,  between 
the  Peudatory  States  bordering  on  Eajputand  and  the  sea,  the  fertile  and  well 
cultivated  plains  of  Gujarat  stretch  southwards  to  the  Konkan.  This  is  the 
'garden  of  the  Presidency'  yielding  a  succession  of  abundant  crops,  and 
supporting  out  of  its  plenty  a  population  of  267  to  the  square  mile.  The  rest  of 
the  Presidency  falls  into  three  other  natural  divisions.  Below  the  wall  of  the 
Ghats  which  run  in  a  continuous  chain  from  Gujarat  to  the  south  of  Kanara, 
where  Bombay  touches  Mysore  and  Madras,  a  coast  line  of  rice-bearing  areas,  \ 
sure  of  a  regular  rainfall  m  the  first  contact  with  the  south-west  monsoon, 
entertain  a  well  distributed  population  of  221  to  the  square  mile.  The  Deccan 
table-land,  protected  by  the  hills  from  the  onset  of  the  monsoon,  which  often 
surmounts  their  crest  only  to  hurl  its  heavy  clouds  across  the  continent,  and  to 
leave  the  plains  unwatered  and  untilled,  with  difficulty  maintains  159  where 
Gujarat  provides  for  nearly  twice  that  number.  In  the  extreme  south  of  the 
Presidency,  above  the  Ghat  line,  a  favoured  tract  known  as  the  Karnatak,  more 
fortunate  than  the  arid  plains  of  the  Deccan,  finds  support  for  an  average  popu- 
lation of  190  to  the  square  mile  with  little  risk  of  crop  failure  in  the  greater 
part  of  its  well  watered  valleys." 

Having  sketched  the  natural  aspects  of  the  country  as  fully  as  the  circum- 
stances admit,  he  points  out  the  objections  to  ignoring  administrative  units,  and, 
groups  districts  in  all  his  tables  by  the  four  Commissionerships  of  which  they 
form  part  for  executive  purposes.     In  both  classes  of  units  the  density  of  popu- 
lation shows  great  variations.     Sind  has  only  68   persons  to  the  square  mile, 
while  the  Northern  Division  has  256,  and  the  Central  Division  159.     Kaira  in 
Gujarat,  though  much  reduced  by  famine,  is  still  the  most  populous  district  in 
Bombay,  with  449  persons  to   the  square  mile,  while  at^  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  the  district  of  Thar  and  Parkar  in  Sind  has  only   27.     In  native  territory 
the  most  thickly  peopled  State  is  Kolhapur,    which  is  favourably  situated  as 
regards  rainfall  and  has  319  persons  to  the  square  mile,  while   population  is 
scantiest  in  the  jungle  covered  hills  of  the  Khandesh  Agency  where  there  are 
only  20.    Outoh  has  only  64  people  to  the  square  mile,  even  fewer  than  Sind, 
and  Kathiawar  with  112  is  considerably  below  the  standard  of   the   British 
districts  of  Gujarat. 

47.  Burma  in  its  largest  sense,  including  the  Shan  States  and  Chin  Hills,  has  Burma. 
a  mean  density  of  44  persons  per  square  mile,  which  rises  to  55  if  these  sparsely 
peopled  areas  are  left  out  of  account.  Of  the  four  divisions  adopted  in  the 
Provincial  report  the  sub-deltaic  tract  of  Lower  Burma  lying  round  Prome 
has  90  persons  to  the  square  mile.  The  dry  zone  of  Upper  Burma,  with  its 
centre  about  Mandalay,  comes  next  with  density,  of  79.  Then  follows  the  coast 
strip,  from  the  Mandalay  Peninsula  to  the  borders  of  Ohittagong,  with  65 ;  and 
last  of  all  comes  the  wet  tract  of  Upper  Burma  which  shows  only  15  persons 
to  the  square  mile.  Among  districts  the  highest  density  is  found  in  Henzada 
(169),  Hanthawaddy  (160)  and  Sagaing  (153),  and  the  lowest  in  thePakdkku 
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Central 
Provinces. 


Maclras. 


Chin  Hills  (5),  Northern  Arakan  (4)  and  Myitkyina  (6).  These  variations  defy 
any  cut-and-dried  formula.  In  Burma,  as  Mr.  Lowis  observes,  "  the  conditions 
vary  so  largely  that  a  rough-and-ready  classification  of  areas  according  to  rainfall 
is  exceedingly  difficult.  The  dry  districts  are,  as  a  rule,  open,  level  and 
accessible;  the  wet  are  frequently  the  same;  as  often  as  not,  however,  they 
are  hilly,  remote  and  ill-adapted  for  cultivation.  ^  Mergui  has  a  rainfall  of  over 
150  inches  and  a  density  of  nine  inhabitants  per  square  mile,  Sagaing  a  rainfall  of 
less  than  50  inches  and  a  density  of  152  per  square  mile.  No  one  would,  in  the 
case  of  a  tropical  or  sub-tropical  region,  venture  to  lay  down  as  an  axiom  that  a 
light  monsoon  meant  a  dense,  and  heavy  rains,  a  sparse,  population,  yet,  as  will 
be  seen  below,  this  is  precisely  the  inference  that  wotild  be  drawn  from  a 
comparison  in  Upper  Burma  of  the  rainfall  figures  with  the  density  of  the 
population.  The  fact  is  that  in  Burma  the  one  universal  rule  is  for  the  uplands 
to  be  thinly  peopled,  and  the  plains,  whether  wet  or  dry,  thickly,  and  the  only 
satisfactory  division  of  the  country  for  our  purpose  would  be  into  high  and  low 
land.  It  would,  however,  be  impossible  to  embody  this  distinction  in  any  formal 
scheme  of  district  classification,  and,  as  it  is  indubitable  that,  cceteris  paribus, 
the  more  abundant  the  rains  in  a  country  like  Burma,  the  richer  the  paddy 
crops  and  the  larger  the  host  of  husbandmen,  there  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  no 
better  system  of  classification  than  one  which  gives  the  first  place  to  meteoro- 
logical considerations."  An  examination  of  Subsidiary  Table  I  A  iu  the  Pro- 
vincial Eeport  shows  that  during  the  last  ten  years  the  increase  in  density  has 
been  greatest  in  the  coast  and  sub -deltaic  districts  where  the  rainfall  is  heaviest, 
and  it  may  be  expected  that  this  tendency  will  continue  as  the  country  is 
opened  up,  so  that  the  gradations  of  density  in  Burnia  will  come  to  correspond 
more  closely  with  the  gradations  of  rainfall. 

48.  The  mean  density  of  the  Central  Provinces  now  stands  at  102  persons  per 
square  mile.  This  figure  covers  variations  ranging  from  23  in  the  forest-clad 
hills  of  Bastar  to  170  in  the  rice-growing  plains  of  Chhattisgarh.  The  Nagpur 
country  has  161  persons  to  the  square  mile,  the  Nerbudda  valley  145,  the 
Vindhya  plateau  114  and  the  districts  of  the  Satpura  range  78.  If  we  exclude 
Bastar  and  some  of  the  jungle  tracts,  the  range  of  variation  is  not  very  great, 
and  corresponds  fairly  well  to  the  distribution  of  the  Province  for  the  purposes 
of  this  report  between  the  East  Satpuras,  the  West  Satpuras  and  the  Central 
India  Plateau.  For  the  Provincial  Report  a  series  of  12  smaller  divisions 
has  been  adopted  which  brings  out  differences  of  physical  conformation,  history 
and  ethnical  constitution  which  are  of  interest  from  the  local  point  of  view. 
In  commenting  on  the  statistics  of  density  Mr.  Russell  observes :  "  Rice  districts 
generally  appear  to  support  a  higher  specific  population  than  spring  crop  districlis, 
the  cultivated  area  per  head  of  population  being  about  an  acre  and  a  half  in  the 
south  and  east  of  the  Provinces  as  against  two  acres  in  the  northern  districts. 
The  average  outturn  of  rice  per  acre  is  taken  as  1,080  lbs.  uncleaned,  650  lbs. 
cleaned,  while  that  of  wheat  is  570  lbs.  and  of  juari  570  lbs.  But  it  is  believed 
that  rice-eaters  require  a  larger  quantity  of  the  uncooked  grain  than  consumers 
of  wheat.  There  is  a  proverb,  '  Wheat  will  take  you  there  and  back  ;  kichri  will 
take  you  there ;  if  you^have  only  got  rice  don't  start  on  a  journey.'  "  It  may  be 
added  that  the  possibility  of  growing  rice  is  mainly  dependent  on  rainfall. 
Given  sufficient  rain,  backed  up  by  the  industry  requisite  to  carve  a  hill-side 
into  a  series  of  terraces  which  will  hold  water,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  where 
rice  cannot  be  grown.  On  the  whole,  then,  we  may  say  that  the  determining 
factor  of  density  in  the  Central  Provinces  is  the  rainfall,  modified  by  the  effect 
of  the  various  ranges-  of  hills  which  reduce  the  area  available  for  cultivation 
and  divert  the  rain-bearing  winds. 

49.  The  Madras  Presidency  contains  portions  of  five  of  the  natural  divisions 
described  above.  For  provincial  purposes  these  have  been  modified,  so  as  to 
bring  them  into  agreement  with  the  linguistic  distinctions  characteristic  of 
the  south  of  India.  The  following  five  divisions  have  thus  been  formed : — 

The  Agency  Division,  consisting  of  forest-clad  ranges  which  form  the  back- 
ground of  the  districts  of  Ganjam,  Vizagapatam  and  Godavari,  is  described  by 
Mr.  Francis  "  as  a  sparsely  peopled  tract  inhabited  largely  by  Animistic  tribes, 
which  speak  languages  peculiar  to  themselves,  live  mainly  in  very  small  villages, 
scarcely  ever  leave  their  own  country,  depend  almost  entirely  upon  agriculture, 
and  are  almost  wholly  illiterate.    It  contains  no  railways  and  hardly  any  roads," 
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The  districts  of  the  Deccan  Division  with  a  rainfall  always  under  30 
inches  and  sometimes  under  25  are  mostly  infertile  and  seldom  irrigable  ;  the 
scanty  population  is  mainly  agricultural  and  increases  but  slowly. 

"  The  East  Coast  Division  possesses  two  large  irrigated  areas  in  the  deltas  of 
the  Godavari  and  Kistna  rivers,  and  has  a  rainfall  which  averages  between  30 
and  40  inches.      *        *        *       -It  is  essentially  the  land  of  the  Telugus." 

"The  Southern  Division  is  the  country  of  the  Tamils,  of  the  Hindus  and  of 
the  Native  Christians.  Its  rainfall  averages  on  the  whole  nearer  40  than  30 
inches  annually,  it  includes  the  fertile  irrigated  delta  of  the  Cauvery  river  and 
the  area  commanded  by  the  Periyar  irrigation  scheme,  and  it  contains  three  of 
the  richest  districts  in  the  Presidency." 

"  The  West  Coast  Division  differs  as  much  from  the  last  three  as  the  Agencies 
.  do,  but  in  entirely  different  respects.  The  Western  Ghats  behind  it  check  the 
south-west  monsoon  and  bring  down  on  the  whole  division  the  moisture  which 
that  current  carries.  The  rainfall  is  consequently  over  100  inches  everywhere, 
and  in  places  it  is  five  and  six  times  as  heavy  as  on  the  other  coast.  Thus  three 
wet  crops  a  year  on  unirrigated  land  are  a  common  occurrence,  the  Division 
is  very  rich,  and  it  has  a  denser  population  and  a  larger  proportion  of  literate 
persons  than  any  other.  Cut  off  as  it  is  by  these  hills  from  the  rest  of  the  Presi- 
dency, immigrants  to  it  are  rare,  and  its  people  are  stay-at-home  folk.  They  are, 
moreover,  different  from  those  of  the  other  divisions  in  language  (Malayalam, 
Tulu  and  Canarese  being  their  principal  vernaculars),  in  appearance,  in  dress, 
in  customs,  and  even  in  their  laws  of  inheritance." 

Por  the  Presidency  as  a  whole  the  average  number  of  persons  per  square 
mile  is  270.  The  sparsest  population  is  found  in  the  Agency  tract  (69  per 
square  mile)  and  the  Deccan  (139),  and  the  densest  on  the  West  Coast  (368). 
The  East  Coast  Division  has  303  persons  to  the  square  mile  and  the  South  Coast 
358.  In  districts  the  density  varies  from  605  in  Tanjore  to  142  in  Anantapur, 
These  differences  are  readily,  accounted  for  by  the  climatic  and  physical  condi- 
tions described  above. 

50.  Taking  the  Punjab  and  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  together,  and  Punjal). 
excluding  the  population  enumerated  in  the  Malakand,  Dir,  Swat  and  Chitral, 

in  the  Baluch  trans-frontier  afea,  and  in  the  Shirani  country,  the  average 
number  of  persons  to  the  square  radle  is  180'5.  British  territory  in  the  Punjab 
has  a  density  of  208"9  ;  the  Erontier  Province  by  itself  140'7  and  the  States  of 
121'1.  Of  the  natural  divisions  the  Indo-Gangetic  Plain  West  has  315"8  per- 
sons to  the  square  mile  ;  the  Sub-Himalayan  tract  300*2  ;  the  North- West  Dry 
Area  97  ;  and  the  Himalayan  area  only  76'7.  In  British  territory  the  density 
ranges  from  641  in  Jullundur  and  639  in  Amritsar  to  54"3  in  Mianwali,  and 
42  in  the  Kurram  valley.  The  Chenab  Colony,  a  desert  transformed  by  irrigation 
into  a  garden,  has  already  213'6  persons  to  the  square  mile,  a  denser  popula- 
tion than  12  out  of  the  27  districts  in  the  Punjab  as  now  constituted.  Speak- 
ing generally,  we  may  say  that  in  the  plains  the  density  is  dependent  on  rain- 
fall and  irrigation,  in  the  hills  on  the  amount  of  land  that  admits  of  cultivation. 

51.  The  average  number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  in  the  United  tinited 
Provinces  is  432,  vis.,  445  in  British  territory  and  158  in  the  two  Native  States.  Piovinces. 
Mr.  Burn  divides  the  total  area  into  eight  natural  divisions.    The  Himalaya 
West,  i.e.,  the  mountainous  tract  in  the  north,  only  supports  87  people  to  the 
square  mile.    In  the  south  the  Central  India  plateau,  or  British  Bundelkhand,  an^ 

the  East.Satpuras,  or  the  Mirzapur  district,  have  a  density  of  202  and  207  respec- 
tively. The  other  natural  divisions  exhibit  a  continuous  increase  in  density 
from  west  to  east.  The  Western  Sub-Himalayan  districts  support  441  persons 
to  the  square  mile  and  the  Eastern,  566 ;  in  the  Gangetic  plain  546  are  found 
in  the  western  portion,  577  in  the  central,  and  761  in  the  eastern.  Coming  to 
individual  districts,  and  excluding  cities,  "we  have  12  with  a  density  of  less 
than  400,  14  between  400  and  500,  and  22  with  a  higher  density.  The  most 
densely  populated  district  is  Balliar  in  the  extreme  east,  which  supports  791 
persons  to  each  square  mile  of  area." 

52.  Excluding  Baroda  City,  the  mean    density  of  Baroda    State    is  228  savoAi  and 
persons  per  square  mile,  ranging  from  288  on  the  fertile  black  soil  of  the  Baroda  Central 
Division  to  139  in  Amreli  where  the  rainfall  is  scanty,  the  land  poor,  and  part  of  ^  ^' 
the  area  is  occupied  by  low  hiUs. 

In  the  Imperial  scheme  of  natural  divisions,  Central  India  is  distributed 
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between  the  Central  India  Plateau,  tlie  East  Satpuras  and  the  Indo-Gangetic 
Plain  "West.  The  Proyincial  Superintendent  of  Census  has  adopted  a  grouping 
by  three  divisions  :— "  the  Highlands  of  the  Malwa  Plateau,  with  a  mean  ele- 
vation of  some  1,500  feet  abo^e  sea-level ;  the  low-lying  country  some  600  feet 
above  sea-level,  comprising  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  section  of  the 
Agency  ;  and  the  hilly  tracts  which  lie  mostly  to  the  south."  The  last  of 
these  includes  the  portions  of  the  Vindhya,  Satpura  and  Kaimur  ranges  which 
form  the  south  of  the  Agency,  a  forest  country  with  scanty  patches  of  compara^ 
tively  infertile  soil.  In  the  Agency  as  a  whole  there  are  109'5  persons  to  the 
square  mile.  The  low  country,  where  the  cultivable  area  is  largest  and  well 
irrigation  is  more  freely  resorted  to,  supports  the  largest  population — 172'6  to  the 
square  mile ;  the  plateau,  with  a  fertile  soil  growing  opium,  cotton  and  wheat, 
but  much  cut -up  by  hills  and  ravines,  has  a  density  of  102,  while  in  the  hill 
tracts  there  are  only  74  persons  to  the  square  mile. 
Kasbmir  aud  •  53.  The  Kashmir  State  is  one  of  the  most  sparsely  populated  tracts  in 
Mysore.  India.  Its  area  is  81,000  square  miles  or  fourteen  times  as  great  as  that  of 
Travancore,  but  the  population  is  slightly  less  than  that  of  the  latter  State,  and 
the  density  per  square  mile  is  only  36.  The  areas  are  too  uncertain  for  it  to 
be  possible  to  compare  one  part  with  another  but  the  most  populous  tracts 
appear  to  lie  in  Jammu  Khas  and  Bhimbar  on  the  Punjab  frontier. 

Mysore  naturally  divides  itself  into  the  Malnad,  or  hilly  country  sloping 
down  from  the  Western  Ghats,  and  the  Maiddn,  ov  open  country  to  ,  the  east. 
The  former,  though  it  enjoys  a  temperate  climate  and  a  heavy  rainfall,  has  a 
physical  configuration  which  makes  it  unfit  in  many  parts  for  ordinary  cultiva- 
tion. In  the  Maiddn  on  the  other  hand  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  in  the  south  and 
west  large  areas  are  irrigated  from  tanks  and  streaims,  Por  administrative 
purposes  the  State  is  divided  into  two  divisions — Eastern  and  Western — which  do 
not  wholly  correspond  to  the  natural  line  of  cleavage.  The  Western  division, 
which  contains  not  only  the  Malnad  but  also  a  portion  of  the  Maiddn,  has  a 
mean  density  of  164  persons  to  the  square  mile,*  but  in  the  Malnad  portion, 
in  spite  of  numerous  coffee  plantations,  it  is  only  124  against  188  in  the 
Maiddn.  The  Eastern  division,  which  is  wholly  Maiddn,  has  a  density  of  200, 
or  190  if  the  cities  which  it  contains  be  excluded. 

64.  The  present  density  of  the  State  of  Hyderabad  is  135  persons  to  the 
square  mile  or,  if  the  city  itself  be  excluded,  129.  The  eastern  and  southern 
divisions  of  the .  State  with  a  higher  rainfall  and  a  more .  fertile  soil  have  the 
highest  mean  density  and  show  the  least  decrease  in  this  respect  during  the  last  ten 
years.  Among  the  districts  Bidar  (184)  is  the  most  populous,  while  Sirpur 
Tandur  has  only  54  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

More  than  half  of  Eajputana  is  situated  in  the  North-West  Dry  Area  on 
the  north-western  side  of  the  Aravalli  hills.  The  remainder  is  included  in  the 
Central  India  Plateau,  with  the  exception  of  the  States  of  Alwar,  Bharatpur 
(Bhurtpore)  and  Dholpur,  which  form  part  of  the  Indo-Gangetic  Plain  West. 
Eor  the  purposes  of  his  own  report  Captain  Bannerman  has  grouped  the  States 
of  the  Agency  into  three  divisions— Western,  Eastern  and  Southern.  The  entire 
Agency  has,  on  an  average,  76  persons  to  the  square  mile ;  36  in  the  sandy 
plains  of  the  western  division,  79  in  the  more  fertile  but  broken  and  forest-clad 
country  of  the  south,  and  165  in  the  eastern  division  which  is  watered  by  several 
rivers  and  has  a  fair  rainfall  and  a  good  soil.  The  most  densely  peopled  State 
is  Bharatpur,  bordering  on  the  Jumna,  with  316  persons  to  the  square  mile ; 
and  the  lowest  density,  five  to  the  square  mile,  is  recorded  in  the  almost  rainless 
deserts  of  Jaisalmer.  Throughout  Bajputana  the  relation  between  rainfall  and 
population  seems  to  be  singularly  close. 

55.  The  little  State  of  Cochin,  with  an  area  of  1,362  square  miles,  or  less  than 
most  British  disjtricts,  is  enabled  by  its  fertile  soil  and  its  copious  and  regular 
rainfall  to  support  596  persons  per  square  mile,  while  one  of  the "  taluks  on  the 
coast  has  the  phenomenal  density  of  l,92Ct  The  lowest  density  (314)  is  found  in 
Chittur,  which  contains  a  large  area  of  forest  and  has  a  rainfall  of  only  65  inches. 
The  bulk  of  the  population  is  massed  in  the  coast  taluks  which  have  a  mean 
density  of  1,628  persons  to  the  square  mile,  while  in  the  forest  taluks,  the  cor- 
responding figure  is  457.  If  the  area  occupied  by  lagoons  is  deducted,  the 
density  of  the  coast  taluks  of  Cochin  rises  to  1,828  persons  per  square  mile.  The 
statistics  justify  Mr.  Sankara  Menon's  description  of  Cochin  as  "one  of  the  most 
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densely  peopled  tracts  in  tte  world,  maintaining  its  population  in  a  fair  degree  of 
competence,  and  having  some  margin  still  for  a  further  growth  of  population." 
Travancore,  which,  like,  Cochin,  lies  in  the  West  Coast  Division,  has  a 
population  of  nearly  three  millions  and  a  density  of  416  persons  to  the  square 
mile.  It  is  divided  in  the  Provincial  K  eport  into  two  parts,  the  Western, 
which  is  littoral  and  deltaic,  with  941'  persons  to  the  square  mile,  or  886  if  the 
urban  population  be  excluded,  and  the  Eastern,  which  is  mountainous  and  sub- 
montane and  has  only  238. 

Towns  and  Villages. 

56.  The  definition  of^  a  town  given  in  the  Imperial    Census    Code  was  Definition  of 
as  follows :—  '       *''^"- 

Town  includes — 

(1)  Every  municipality  of  whatever  size. 

(2)  All  civil  lines  not  included  within  municipal  limits. 

(3)  Every  cantonment. 

(1)  Every  other  continuous  collection  of  houses,  permanently  inhabited 
by  not  less  than  5,000  persons,  which  the  Provincial  Superintendent 
may  decide  to  treat  as  a  town  for  census  purposes. 

The  definition  was  practically  the  same  as  that  adopted  in  1891,  but 
there  have  been  some  differences  in  its  application  ovnng  to  the-  latitude 
allowed  to  the  Provincial  Superintendents  in  respect  of  placed  with  a  population 
exceeding  5,000  persons  but  not  under  the  operation  of  the  law  relating  to  muni- 
cipalities. In  some  provinces,  e.g.,  in  Burma,  aU  such  places  have  been  treated 
as  towns,  while  in  others,  e.g^.,  in  Madras,  this  has  not  been  done  unless  they 
appeared  to  possess  a  truly  urban  character.  Sometimes,  again,  as  in  Baluchistan 
and,  in  a  few  instances,  in  Bengal,  places  which  are  not  municipalities  and  which 
have  less  than  5,000  inhabitants  have  been  classed  as  towns  for  special  reasons. 

Many  of  the  places  which  have  thus  been  treated  as  towns  are  in  reality 
nothing  more  than  overgrown  villages,  but  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  frame 
any  definition,  with  the  object  of  excluding  such  places,  without  destroying  aU 
prospect  of  uniformity  in  its  application  in  different  parts  of  India,  and  even 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  Province.  Most,  if  not  all,  Indian  Municipal 
enactments  contain  a  provision  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
any  area  which  it  may  he  proposed  to  bring  under  their  operation  must  earn  a 
livelihood  by  non-agricultural  occupations,  and  it  was  clearly  better  to  take  the 
circumstance  that  this  condition  has  been  found  to  exist  as  the  main  test  of 
what  constitutes  a  town,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  introduce  a  new  standard 
that  could  not  be  applied  correctly  without  far  more  elaborate  enquiries  than  it 
woidd  have  been  possible  to  carry  out.  In  the  following  notes  on  the  distribution 
of  the  population  between  towns  and  villages  it  must  therefore  be  bOrne  in  mind 
that  the  classification  is  only  a  rough  one,  and  that  in  aU  cases  the  true  urban 
population  is  considerably  below  that  indicated  by  the  proportions  calculated 
on  the  results  of  the  Census.  The  characteristics  of  the  true  urban  population 
and  its  tendency  to  grow  or  decline  will  be  more  clearly  seen  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  statistics  for  cities  to  which  attention  will  be  invited  further  on. 

57.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  Ajmer-Merwara  (7'3'7)  live  in  Ajmei- 
villages  and  26  per  cent,  are  collected  in  the  ancient  and  prosperous  city  of  Ajmer,  Merwaia. 
the  cantonment  of  Nasirabad,  the  small  municipality  of  Kekri,  and  the  important 
cotton  mart  of  Beawar  in  Merwara  founded  by  Colonel  Dixon  in  1835.     Of  the 
villages  32  per  cent,  have  less  than  500  inhabitants ;  44  per  cent,  between  500 

and  2,000;  22*5  per  cent,  from  two  to  five  thousand,  and  2  percent,  over  five 
thousand.  In  Ajmer  the  villages  are  large  and  contain  on  an  average  621  persons 
against  278  in  Merwara,  where  more  than  half  of  the  rural  population  lives  in 
villages  vdth  less  than  500  inhabitants.  The  difference  is  probably  due  to 
historical  reasons.  The  comparatively  open  country  of  Ajmer  M'as_  swept  by  the 
march  of  armies  struggling  to  win  the  commanding  position  of  Ajmer  city  and 
the  fort  of  Taragarh,  and  the  people  were  driven  to  congregate  in  large  villages, 
while  the  tide  of  battle  left  the  bills  of  Merwara  undisturbed. 

58.  Assam  is  the  type  of  a  rural  Province.     Ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  the  Assam, 
people  live  in  villages,  and  only  three  per  cent,  in  towns,  and  even  this  latter  pro- 
portion  falls  to  two  per  cent,  if  Imphal  the  capital  of  Manipur  is  excluded  from 

the  calculation.  Imphal,  indeed,  in  spite  of  its  population  of  67,000,  is  nothing  but 
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an  OA'-ergrown  village  wMch  has  sprung  up  round  the  palace  of  the  Raja.  More 
than  half  of  the  working  males  are  cultivators,  and  the  place  has  none  of  the 
characteristics  of  urban  life,  'i'he  same  may  be  said  of  the  decaying  towns  of 
Sylhet  (18,893),  and  Gauhati  (11,681)  once  the  capital  of  the  Kochh  Kings  and 
of  the  Viceroy  of  the  Ahom  Bajas,  and  now  the  terminus  of  the  Assam  branch  of 
the  Assam-Bengal  Railway.  Dibrugarh  (11,227)  and  Silchar  (9,256)  owe  such 
petty  business  as  they  possess  to  the  demands  of  the  neighbouring  tea  gardens  ; 
Shillong  (8,384)  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Local  Administration ;  Barpeta 
(8,74)7),  the  sacred  place  of  the  Mahapurushia  sect  of  Vaishnavas,  has  been  liable 
to  periodical  inundation  ever  since  the  earthquake  of  1897,  and  its  population 
is  declining.  The  Province  has  no  manufactures  worth  mentioning;  Assamese 
sloth  leaves  trade  and  handicrafts  to  the  foreigner,  and,  as  Mr.  Allen  effectively 
points  out,  "  tea  which  is  the  one  industry  in  which  capital  has  been  invested, 
tends  to  prevent  the  growth  of  towns,  each  large  garden  forming  a  centre  in 
itself  with  its  own  Kayah  who  acts  as  general  merchant  and  money-lender,  and, 
if  possible,  its  own  market,  where  the  coolies  can  obtain  their  supplies  from  the 
neighbouring  villages."  Subsidiary  Table  IV  shows  that  57  per  cent,  of  the 
rural  population  live  in  villages  containing  less  than  500  persons ;  38  per  cent, 
in  villages  of  from  500  to  2,000  inhabitants,  and  less  than  5  per  cent,  in  the 
larger  villages  of  from  two  to  five  thousand  residents.  Little  interest  attaches 
to  these  figures.  The  only  villages  in  the  structural  sense  of  the  word  in  Assam 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Lushai  and  Naga  Hills  and  in  North  Cachar  where 
raiding  for  heads  or  women  has  driven  the  clans  to  seek  safety  each  in  its  own 
stockade.  In  the  plains  what  is  called  a  village  is  a  number  of  isolated  bamboo 
clumps  with  huts  nestling  inside  them,  which  were  grouped  together  in  the 
cadastral  survey  or  happened  somehow  to  have  acquired  a  separate  name.  The 
connexion  between  one  clump  of  bamboos  and  another  is  thus  either  arbitrary 
or  accidental,  and  the  statistics  are  practically  meaningless. 
BaluchiBtan,  59.  The  rural  population  forms  95  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Baluchistan, 

or  nearly  the  same  proportion  as  in  Assam.     Pastoral  nomadism  in  the  one 
leads  to  the  same  result  as  settled  agriculture  in  the  other.     Forty -four  per  cent, 
of  the  people  enumerated  in  the  Census  are  returned  as  nomadic,  the  proportion 
varying  from  14  per  cent,  in  British  and  Administered  territory  to  68  per  cent, 
in  the  Agency  Tracts.     Other  causes  come  in  to  complete  the  parallel  or  contrast 
with  Assam.    The  warlike  Baluch  and  Brahui  are  as  slothful  as  the  titnid 
Assamese  ;  commerce  they  despise  ;  industrial  activity  is  uncongenial  to  them  ; 
and  they  have  the  strongest  aversion  to  the  crowded  and  expensive  life  of  a 
town.     Hence  the  urban  population  is  mainly  composed  of  traders  from  Indi^ 
or  Afghanistan,  and   clerks,   menials  and  followers  dependent  on  the   British 
garrison.  The  nomadic  tendencies  of  the  people,  fividly  depicted  by  Mr.  Hughes- 
BuUer  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  report,   are  also  reflected  in  the  statistics  of 
villages.     Not  only  are  these  few  in  number  (2,054  in  the  whole  of  Baluchistan 
or  one  for  every  37  square  miles)  but  their  size  is  small  and  91  per  cent,  of 
them  contain  less  than  500  inhabitants.     We  have  seen  that  44  per  cent,  of  the 
total  poptilation  is  nomadic  ;  of  the  balance,  29  per  cent,  live  in  the  smallest 
class  of  villages ;  and  11  per  cent,  in  vUlages  of  less  than  a  thousand  persons  ; 
leaving  some  10  per  cent,  for  the  larger  places  with  from  a  thousand  to  five 
thousand  residents.     Throughout   Baluchistan    cultivation  depends  so  entirely 
upon  water  that  rain-crop  cultivation  (Khusk-aba)   is  deemed  too  uncertain  to 
be  assessed.     Water  can  only  be  obtained  by  underground  channels  (Karez) 
fed  from  the  springs  in  the  hills  which  again  depend  largely  on  the  winter  storms. 
A  short  snowfall  in  the  winter  means  dry   Karezes  in  the  summer.    In  any 
case  a  village  cannot  outgrow   its  water-supply,  nor  can  the  supply  be  easily 
increased.     The  excess  population  must  wander  off  to  seek  irrigable  land  and 
fresh  pastures  elsewhere.    The  nomadic  instinct  impressed  upon  the  people 
by  the  climate  and  conformation  of  Baluchistan  is  subject,  however,  to  certain 
marked  exceptions  :  where  extremes  of  climate  make  it  impossible  to  live  in 
tents,  permanent  mud  huts  are  built ;  where  regular  irrigation  is   possible,  the 
nomad  is  ready  enough  to  settle  down  and  cultivate,  as  the  Baluch  did  under 
General  Jacob  some  seventy  years  ago  and  the  Marri  and  Bugti  tribes  are 
anxious  to  do  now,  if  only  irrigable  land  could  be  found  for  them.    A  third 
motive,  the  need  of  protection,  which  led  people  iu  old  days  to  congregate 
behind  walls  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towers  of  refuge  has  lost  its  force  since 
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the  country  was  pacified,  and  Mr.  Hughes-BuUer  describes  how  these  strongholds 
are  now  being  deserted  in  favour  of  temporary  huts  which  can  be  moved  when 
fodder  has  been  exhausted  or  a  site  has  become  inconveniently  polluted. 

60.  "In  the  province  as  a  whole,"  says  Mr.  Gait,  "out  of  every  hundred  Bengal, 
persons,  95  live  in  villages  and  only  6  in  towns.  Bengal  is  a  distinctly  agricul- 
tural country,  and  many  even  of  the  so-called  towns  are  merely  overgrown 
villages.  The  urban  population  is  considerable  only  in  Central  Bengal,  where 
the  inclusion  of  Calcutta  and  its  environs  brings  the  proportion  in  question 
up  to  19  per  cent.  If  they  be  excluded,  it  is  only  a  little  more  than  7  per  cent. 
The  second  place  is  shared  by  West  Bengal  with  its  flourishing  industrial 
centres  at  Howrah,  Bally,  Serampore  and  Eaniganj,  and  Soutli  Bihar  with  its 
ancient  towns  of  Patna,  Gaya  and  Bihar;  in  both  these  tracts  7  per  cent,  of  the 
inhabitants  live  in  urban  areas.  Orissa  follows  with  an  urban  population  of 
4  per  cent.,  then  North  Bihar  and  North  Bengal  with  three  per  cent,  and  lastly 
East  Bengal  and  the  Chota  Nagpur  Plateau  with  only  two  per  cent.  The  order 
in  which  the  different  tracts  stand  is  sufl&cient  to  show  the  want  of  any  con- 
nection between  the  prosperity  of  the  people  and  the  growth  of  towns. 
The  general  standard  of  ooroEort  is  highest  in  Eastern  Bengal,  although  it  has 
the  smallest  proportion  of  persons  living  in  toWns.  South  Bihar  ranks  com- 
paratively high  in  this  respect,  and  yet  it  includes  thie  poorest  part  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  older  towns,  which  usually  owed  their  origin  to  the  presence  of  a 
native  court  and  its  entourage,  have  few  industries,  and  such  as  they  possess  are 
for  the  most  part  decadent,  while  in  the  newer  towns  the  industries  are  carried 
on  by  foreign  capital,  and  even  the  employes  come  from  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  mills  of  Howrah  and  the  coal  mines  of  Asansol  are  alike  worked 
with  British  capital  by  coolies  from  Bihar  and  the  United  Provinces,  and  the 
shop-keepers  who  are  enriched  by  the  trade  they  bring  are  also  for  the  most  part 
foreigners.  The  district-born,  as  a  class,  have  so  far  benefited  but  little  by  the 
growth  of  new  industries."  It  may  be  added  that  the  middle  classes  in  the  towns 
have  sTxffered  appreciably  from  the  general  rise  of  prices  which  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  few  years.*  They  do  not  share  in  the  enhanced  profits  of  agri- 
culture ;  from  trade  they  hold  aloof ;  they  have  to  pay  more  for  the  necessaries 
of  life ;  wages  and  salaries  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  rise  of  prices  and  have, 
in  some  cases,  been  forced  down  by  competition ;  the  standard  of  social  expendi- 
ture is  higher  and  social  obligations  no  less  stringent  than  they  were  a  genera- 
tion ago,  and  life  is  in  many  ways  harder  for  respectable  families  who  live  on 
salaries  or  pensions  and  struggle  to  keep  up  appearances  in  an  ancestral  house 
buUt  in  more  prosperous  times. 

As  Mr.  Gait  points  out,  the  statistics  of  villages  have  little  real  signifi.cance  in 
Bengal.  A  village  may  be  a  mauza,  the  area  demarcated  in  the  course  of  a 
survey, — corresponding  more  or  less  tp  the  English  parish  or  the  Teutonic  mark — 
or  it  may  be  a  collection  of  houses  bearing  a  separate  name.  The  former  is,  in 
theory  at  any  rate,  a  definite  unit,  but  it  may  contain  no  houses  at  all  and  its 
boundaries  can  only  be  traced  with  certainty  in  those  parts  of  Bihar  and  Orissa 
which  have  been  recently  surveyed.  As  to  the  latter,  in  a  densely  peopled  and 
peaceful  country  like  Bengal  where  the  communal  system,  if  it  ever  existed,  has 
long  ago  fallen  into  disuse,  the  tendency  is  for  houses  to  straggle  and  it  is  often  hard 
to  say  where  one  village  begins  and  another  ends,  or  to  distinguish  the  parent 
village  from  the  hamlets  which  it  has  thrown  off.  In  the  surveyed  area  the 
mauza  was  treated  as  the  Census  unit ;  in  the  rest  of  the  province  the  boundaries 
of  mauzas  could  not  always  be  ascertained,  and  the  residential  village  was 
frequently  the  basis  of  the  enumeration. 

61.  The  Bengal  village  contains  on  an  average  335  inhabitants,  but  there  are 
marked  variations  of  size.  The  smallest  villages  are  found  on  the  Chota  Nagpur 
Plateau,  the  average  number  of  residents  being  190.  In  Eanchi,  however, 
where  the  organized  eommunities  of  the  Oraon  and  Munda  tribes  still  retain  a 
considerable  degree  of  cohesion,  the  figure  rises  to  361.  The  high  average  (602) 
of  North  Bihar  is  doubtless  due  to  the  calculation  being  based  on  the  mauza 
which  niay  comprise  several  residential  villages  and  the  same  reason  probably 
explains  why  in  Jalpaiguri  a  village  has  on  an  average  1,014  inhabitants  and 
in  Chittagong  915,  while  in  Eastern  Bengal  generally  the  average  is  898,  and 
in  Northern  Bengal  only  295.  It  may  also  be  surmised  that  both_  in  Chit- 
tagong and  in  Backergunge,  where  the  average  is  487,  the  lawless  habits  of  the 
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people  and  the  practice  of  satisfying  a  grudge  against  a  neighbour  by  setting 
fire  to  his  house  may  offer  some  inducement  to  congregate  in  large  villages. 

Nearly  half  of  the  rural  population  (46  per  cent.)  lire  in  villages  with  less 
than  500  inhabitants,  42  per  cent,  in  villages  with  500  to  2,000  residents  and  only 
12  per  cent,  in  the  larger  villages  which  have  more  than  2,000  inhabitants.  The 
proportion  of  persons  living  in  the  smallest  villages  rises  to  71  per  cent,  in  Chota 
Nagpur,  and  falls  to  25  per  cent,  in  North  Bihar  for  the  reason  mentioned  above. 

Berar.  62.  Eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  Berar  live  in  villages  and  fifteen 

per  cent,  in  towns.  Since  the  last  Census  there  has  been  an  appreciable  set 
towards  the  towns,  and  the  urban  population  has  increased  by  58,740  or  16 
per  cent.  This  is  due  partly  to  an  addition  of  five  places  to  the  category  of 
towns  and  partly  to  the  expansion  of  the  cotton  trade  and  the  erection  of 
steam  factories  for  pressing  and  ginning  cotton  which  have  attracted 
labourers  into  the  towns.  The  number  of  cotton  presses  has  nearly  doubled,  and 
that  of  ginning  mills  has  increased  by  more  than  50  per  cent,  since  1891.  The 
importance  of  towns  in  Berar  depends  on  their  status  as  cotton  marts. 
Amraoti  (34,216)  and  Akola  (29,289)  both  have  branches  of  the  Bank  of 
Bombay  and  do  a  large  business  in  cotton ;  ElHchpur,  once  the  capital,  is 
declining  for  want  of  trade  ;  Khamgaon,  Akot,  Karanja  and  Shegaon  attract 
an  increasing  proportion  of  immigrants  by  their  commercial  activity.  The 
villages  of  Berar  are  fairly  large,  the  mean  population  being  409.  Of  the 
rural  population  37  per  cent,  live  in  villages  with  less  than  500  inhabitants, 
and  49  per  cent,  in  villages  containing  from  500  to  2,000  persons,  tjie  remain- 
ing 14  per  cent,  in  villages  of  from  2,000  to  5,000  inhabitants.  Seventy-six 
per  cent,  of  the  urban  population  and  89  per  cent,  of  the  rural  population  are 
Hindus.  The  Muhammadans  form  21  per  cent,  of  the  town  population  and 
only  5  per  cent,  of  the  village  population. 

Bombay.  63.  In  Bombay,  as  in  Berar,  a  decline  in  the  general  population  has  been 

accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  living  in  towns  who  now 
constitute  19  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  as  compared  with  17  per  cent, 
in  1891.  Eighteen  new  places  with  a  population  of  66,521  have  been  treated 
as  towns,  while  25  whose  population  in  1891  aggregated  109,521  have  been 
excluded  owing  to  their  having  fallen  below  the  standard  of  6,000  inhabitants. 
The  famines  through  which  the  Presidency  has  passed  during  the  decade  have 
no  doubt  tended  to  drive  the  people  to  big  centres  of  trade  in  search  of  work, 
but  this  influence  must  have  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  direct  and 
indirect  effects  of  plague  epidemics  which  few  of  the  Bombay  towns  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  altogether,  while  some,  including  Bombay,  Poena, 
Karachi,  Surat,  Belgaum  and  Dharwar,  have  suffered  grievously,  I'he  real 
cause  of  the  growing  movement  towards  urbanization  is  doubtless  the  great 
industrial  development  which  has  taken  place,  to  which  further  reference  wiU 
be  made  in  the'  next  chapter.  Including  Bombay,  rather  more  than  half  of  the 
urban  population  is  found  in  towns  with  20,000  or  more  inhabitants,  rather 
less  than  a  quarter  in  those  with  from  10,000  to  20,000,  and  the  remaining 
quarter  in  those  with  less  than  10,000.  The  concentration  in  towns  is  most 
noticeable  in  Gujarat,  and  especially  in  the  Ahmedabad  district,  where  more 
than  a  third  of  the  population  reside  in  municipal  areas,  and  least  so  in  Thar 
and  Parkar  where  the  proportiou  of  town  residents  is  only  3  per  cent.  The 
term  "  village"  in  Bombay  refers  to  the  area  taken  as  such  for  revenue  par- 
poses,  but  uninhabited  villages  are  left  out  of  account.  The  total  number  of 
villages  has  increased  since  1891  from  40,303  to  40,694.  The  average  number 
of  persons  per  village  is  508  compared  with  552  in  1891.  The  decrease  is  of 
course  due  to  the  losses  sustained  by  rural  areas  during  the  famine  years.  One- 
fifth  of  the  rural  population  live  in  villages  with  more  than  2,000  inhabitants 
and  one-fourth  in  villages  with  less  than  500,  and  the  remainder  in  villages 
with  from  500  to  2,000.  The  typical  village  of  the  Maratha  country  is 
surrounded  by  high  walls  of  rubble  and  concrete  and  is  entered  by  gates 
guarded  by  imposing  watch-towers. 

Burma.  64.  Burma,  with  9'4  per  cent,  of  its  inhabitants  living  in  towns,  has  in  most 

parts  a  much  smaller  urban  population  than  would  appear  from  this  figure.  More 
than  two-fifths  of  its  town  dwellers  are  found  in  the  modern  commercial  centre 
of  Kangoon,  and  in  Mandalay,  the  ancient  capital,  and  if  these  cities  be  excluded 
the  proportion  falls  to  about  5|  per  cent.    Hanthawaddy,  the  most  populous 
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district  in  Burma,  and  one  of  the  most  densely  peopled,  contains  no  town  at 
all.  On  the  other  hand  in  Mandalay,  a  district  thickly  sown  with  the  old  capi- 
tals of  the  Burmese  Kings,  rather  more  than  half  of  the  people  dwell  in  towns 
and  in  Amherst  the  urban  population  comes  to  nearly  21  per  cent.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  towns  have  increased  by  4-5  per  cent,  since  1891,  but  the  proportion 
which  they  bear  to  the  total  population  has  fallen  considerably,  owing  partly  to 
the  inclusion  in  the  scope  of  the  present  Census  of  a  considerable  tract  of  new 
country  entirely  devoid  of  towns,  and  partly  to  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the 
rural  population  throughout  the  Province.  '  JVJ  andalay  is  decadent,  and  although 
Eangoon  is  growing  rapidly  it  depends  for  its  increase  on  immigrants  from 
outside  the  Province.  The  Burman,  though  fond  of  gaiety,  does  not  take 
readily  to  a  town  life  and  the  competition  which  it  involves  with  the  industrious 
Chinaman  and  the  native  of  Madras,  Bombay  or  Upper  India,  who  puts  up  with 
a  far  lower  standard  of  comfort.  He  prefers  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the 
country,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  do  so,  so  long  as  the  supply  of  land  fit 
for  cultivation  exceeds  the  demand. 

The  number  of  villages  has  risen  since  the  previous  Census,  from  28,719  to 
60,395,  and  the  average  number  of  inhabitants  has  fallen  from  232  to  157. 
These  changes  are  the  outcome,  not  so  much  of  the  extension  of  the  census 
operations  to  new  areas,  as  to  the  wider  interpretation  given  to  the  term  village, 
which  has  now  been  taken  to  mean  "  the  smallest  collection  of  buildings  known 
by  a  separate  name."  Each  hamlet,  however  small,  is  treated  as  a  separate 
village,  and  it  is  thus  small  wonder  that  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  total  rural 
population  are  shown  as  dwelling  in  villages  with  less  than  500  inhabitants  and 
all  but  a  fourteenth  of  the  remainder,  in  villages  with  less  than  2,000. 

65.  The  denizens  of   the  towns  of  the  Central  Provinces  represent  7"6  Central 
per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  compared  with  6*0  in  1891,  their  number  ^'^°'^°**^' 
having  risen  from  778,248  to   897,082,-  an  increase  of  more  than  15  per  cent. 

This,  however,  is  due  in  part  to  the  inclusion  of  new  places  not  treated  as  towns 
in  1891,  and  if  these  be  excluded  and  a  deduction  of  15,000  made  from  the 
population  cf  Sambalpur  in  1891  on  account  of  areas  since  excluded  from  that 
town,  the  rate  of  increase  falls  to  95  per  cent.  Even  this  is  considerable  when 
it  is  remembered  that  there  has  been  a  fall  of  8"3  per  cent,  in  the  general 
population.  This  growth  of  the  town  population  is  due  mainly  to  the  im- 
provements that  have  been  made  in  railway  communication  which  have 
caused  a  rapid  development  of  trade  at  the  main  centres,  and  have  encourage 
the  growth  of  new  industries.  The  number  of  factories  and  mills  has  risen 
during  the  decade  from  16  to  59.  There  are  in  all  75  towns.  Of  these  13 
have  added  over  30  per  cent,  to  their  population ;  19  have  added  between  10  and 
30  per  cent.,  and  the  same  number  show  smaller  increases.  On  the  other  hand, 
21  towjis  have  lost  population.  Amongst  the  growing  towns,  Eaipur  and 
Bilaspur  occupy  a  prominent  place ;  both  have  benefited  greatly  by  their  posi- 
tion on  the  railway,  and  the  latter  has  quadrupled  its  population  since  1872. 
Saugor,  on  the  other  hand,  has  suffered  by  the  diversion  of  traffic,  and  has  now 
fewer  inhabitants  than  it  had  in  1872.  There  are  46,162  villages  or  1,458  more 
than  at  the  previous  Census,  but  the  average  number  of  inhabitants  has  fallen 
from  272  to  238.  The  census  villages  of  the  Central  Provinces,  which  are 
based  on  the  residential  test  and  do  not  correspond  to  the  survey  unit  of  area, 
are  unusually  small.  Nearly  three-fifths  of  the  rural  population  inhabit  villages 
with  less  than  500  inhabitants,  and  seven-eighths  of  the  remainder  live  in 
villages  with  from  500  to  2,000. 

66.  Of  the  entire  population  of  Madras  89  per  cent,  live  in  villages  and  11  per  Madras. 
cent,  in  towns ;  and  52  per  cent,  of  the  urban  population  Hve  in  towns  with  more 
than  20,000  inhabitants.    The  highest  proportion  of  town  dwellers  (14  per  cent.) 

is  found  in  the  southern  division  and  the  lowest  (7  per  cent.)  ia  the  West 
Coast,  where  the  people  prefer  to  live  in  scattered  homesteads,  each  surrounded 
by  its  own  fence,  rather  than  in  compact  groups  of  houses.  In  the  Agency 
tracts  there  are  no  towns  ■  at  all.  The  average  population  of  a  village  varies 
from  1,059  persons  on  the  West  Coast  to  107  in  the  Agency  Division,  and  these 
figures  no  doubt  represent  a  real  difference,  although,  as  Mr.  Erancis  points 
out,  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  what  is  meant  by  a  village,  and  no  attempt 
was  or  could  be  made  to  distinguish  villages  from  hamlets.  Another  aspect 
of  the  same  set  of  facts  is  expressed  by  saying  that  in  the  Agency  tracts  85 
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per  cent,  of  the  population  live  in  villages  of  less  than  500  persons,  while  on 
the  West  Coast  only  10  per  cent,  live  in  small  villages.  This  pioportion  falls  to 
9  per  cent,  in  the  Deccan,  where  walled  and  fortified  villages  recall  the  times 
of  Maratha  rule  when  people  gathered  together  for  protection  and  it  was 
unsafe  to  live  in  the  open  country. 

Punjab.  67,  In  the  Punjab  and  Frontier  Province  combined  88"6  per  cent,  of  the 

population  live  in  villages  and  11"4j  per  cent,  in  towns.  The  proportion  of  rural 
population  rises  to  96  per  cent,  in  the  Himalayan  tract  and  falls  to  85"2  in  the 
Indo-Gangetic  Plain.  The  town  population  is  strongest  in  the  districts  of  Delhi  . 
(34  per  cent.),  Lahore  (22  per  cent.),  and  Peshawar  and  Amritsar  (18  per  cent.). 
The  three  cities  of  Lab  ore,  Delhi  and  Amritsar  have  between  them  a  population 
of  573,968  or  22  per  cent,  of  the  town  population  of  the  Province ;  more  than 
a  third  (34*5  per  cent.)  is  found  in  large  towns  with  from  20,000  to  100,000 
inhabitants,  and  the  remainder  (43*4  per  cent.)  in  towns  with  less  than  20,000 
persons.  Of  the  rural  population '28  per  cent,  live  ia  villages  with  less  than 
500  inhabitants  ;  52  per  cent,  in  villages  containing  from  500  to  2,000  persons, 
and  the  remainder  in  villages  with  a  population  over  2,000.  The 
proportion  living  in  the  smallest  class  of  villages  rises  to  36  per  cent,  in  the 
Native  States  and  falls  to  24  in  the  North-Western  Frontier  Province  where 
raids  and  blood  feuds  and  a  general  sense  of  insecurity  have  driven  nearly  31 
per  cent,  of  the  population  to  congregate  in  large  villages  protected  by  walls 
and  towers  of  refuge. 

6S.  The  proportional  distribution  of  the  population  of  the  United  Provin- 
ces of  Agra  and  Oudh  between  towns  and  villages  (111  and  88'9  percent, 
respectively)  is  almost  identical  with  that  in  the  Punjab  and  Prontier  Province. 
Owing  to  the  exclusion  of  certain  places  with  a  population  of  less  than  5,000 
from  the  operation  of  the  Chaukidari  Act  XX  of  1856  and  to  the  omission  of 
certain  non- municipal  areas  with  a  larger  population  which  were  included  in 
the  list  in  1891,  but  are  really  only  overgrown  villages,  the  number  of  towns 
has  fallen  from  490  to  459.  The  total  urban  population  has  declined  from 
5,417,516  to  5,377,453  mainly  for  the  same  reason  ;  the  number  of  towns  with 
more  than  10,000  inhabitants  has  increased.  There  have  been  fluctuations  in 
individual  towns  due  chiefly  to  changes  in  the  course  of  trade  caused  by  the 
railways  and,  in  a  few  cases,  to  industrial  development,  but  generally  speaking 
there  is  no  marked  tendency  either  for  the  countryman  to  betake  himself  to 
towns  or  for  the  towns  to  decay.  N  early  halt  the  urban  population  dwell  in 
places  with  over  20,000  inhabitants,  and  a  fifth  in  those  with  from  10,000  to 
20,000  ;  towns  with  5,000  to  10,000  furnish  a  fifth,  and  the  smallest  class  of  all 
between  a  seventh  and  an  eighth.  There  are  108,644  villages,  wliich  here,  as  in 
the  Punjab,  are  based  on  the  survey  mauza,  and  their  average  population  is 
397;  37  per  cent,  of  the  rural  community  is  contained  in  villages  with  less 
than  500  inhabitants  and  51  per  cent,  in  those  with  between  500  and  2,000 ; 
ten-elevenths  of  the  remainder  occupy  villages  with  between  2,000  and  5,000. 

Baroda.  69.  The  proportion  of  town  dwellers  in  Baroda  (24  per  cent.)  is  high  for  India 

and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  including  Baroda  City  there  are  as  many  as  47  towns 
in  the  State.  Although,  as  the  Superintendent  observes,  after  a  certain  point 
has  been  passed  '  the  distinction  between  a  town  and  a  village  is  merely  nominal,' 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  census  definition  of  a  town  was  applied 
differently  in  Baroda  from  elsewhere.  Of  the  76  per  cent,  of  the  population 
who  live  in  the  country,  54  per  cent,  are  found  in  large  villages  with  from  600 
to  2,000  inhabitants.  The  average  village  contains  489  persons.  The  smallest 
(331  persons)  are  found  in  Navsari  and  the  largest  (622)  in  Kadi. 

70.  Eighty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  Central  India  live  in  villages  and 
only  11  per  cent,  in  towns.  In  the  hilly  tracts  the  ratio  of  the  rural  population 
rises  as  high  as  97  per  cent.  The  only  towns  in  the  Agency  with  more  than 
50,000  inhabitants  are  Lashkar  in  Gwalior  State  (89,000),  indore  (86,000)  and 
Bhopal  (77,000).  Most  of  the  villages  are  small;  the  average  number  of 
inhabitants  being  230.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  people  live  in  villages  with 
less  than  500  inhabitants. 

Cochin.  71.  Of  the  entire  population  of  Cochin  only  11  per  cent,  are  congregated  in 

the  seven  towns  of  the  State  and  89  per  cent,  live  in  separate  homesteads,  each 
with  a  name  of  its  own,  scattered  among  rice  fields  or  groves  of  cocoanuts. 

The  indigenous  races  of  the  West  Coast  object  to  living  in  close  proximity 
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to  their  neighbours  and  streetsor  compact  groups  of  houses  are  found  only  in 
the  Villages  inhabited  by  Christians  or  by  immigrants  from  beyond  the  Western 
Ghats.  The  desam,  containing  on  an  average  two  square  miles  of  country  and 
1,111  inhabitants,  is,  however,  not  only  an  administrative  but  a  social  unit,  with 
an  organized  staff  of  village  servants  and  a  Council  of  elders,  presided  over  by 
a  headman,  which  adjudicates  on  petty  disputes  and  administers  customary  law. 

_  72.  The  dwellers  in  the  country  form  85'5  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  Riijpntan;.. 
Rajputana  Agency,  the  proportion  rising  to  89 "5  in  the  southern  division,- where 
there  are  comparatively  few  towns,  and  64-8  per  cent,  of  the  rural  population  live 
in  villages  of  less  than  500  inhabitants.  The  average  size  of  a  village 
is  278  persons,  varying  from  336  in  the  western  division,  where  scarcity  of  water 
and  insecurity  of  life  have  compelled  people  to  gather  together  in  certain  localities, 
to  153  in  the  southern  division,  which  contains  a  large  Bhil  population  living 
in  small  hamlets  scattered  over  a  large  area  of  wild  country.  The  mean  density 
of  all  these  units  has  been  reduced  by  famine,  the  effects  of  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  next  chapter.  "  There  are  ten  towns  with  a  population  of  over 
20,000,  of  which  eight  have  been  classed  as  cities,  although  among  them  Jaipur 
alone  contains  a  population  of  over  100,000.  All  but  Sikar,  which  is  the  home 
of  rich  bankers  and  merchants  who  have  an  extensive  business  in  many  parts 
of  India,  are  the  capital  towns  of  States,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  present 
city  of  Jaipur,  were  originally  permanent  camps  established  round  the  forts  of 
the  Chiefs.  Their  rapid  growth  was  due  to  the  wealth  of  the  surrounding 
districts  being  drawn  into  these  permanent  camps  and  attracting  to  them 
artizdins  and  merchants — whose  principal  trade  in  those  days  was  in  arms,  orna- 
ments, cloths,  and  other  articles  of  unproductive  expenditure— who  now  form 
the  bulk  of  their  population.  These  ten  cities  and  towns  contain  between  them 
6"5  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  and  38'1  per  cent,  of  the  urban  population." 

73.  In  India  as  a  whole  one-tenth  of  the  population  live  in  places  classed  General 
as  urban  and  the  remaining  nine-tenths  in  villages.     Of  the  denizens  of  towns  d^trfbution 
more  than  half  are  found  in  places  with  at  least  20,000  inhabitants,  about  po^uiatLn. 
one-fifth  in  those  with  from  10  to  20  thousand,  and  the  same  proportion  in 
those  with  from   5   to  10  thousand,  while  about  one-sixteenth  dwell  in  smaller 
towns.     Excluding  Ajmer  and  Baroda,  the  tendency  to  live  in  towns  is  most 
marked  in  Bombay,   Berar,  and   Rajputana,   and  least  so   in  Bengal  and  in 

the  remote  tracts  on  the  borders  of 


Map  showing  the  percentage  of  the  urban  population 
in  each  province  and  state. 


Note.— The  proportions  in  A  jmsr-Merwara  and  Baroda  (2S 
and  24  per  cent.,  respeotiTely)  are  not  shown  in  this  map. 


the  Empire,  vis.,  Baluchistan  and 
Kashmir  in  the  north-west  and 
Assam  in  the  north-east;  elsewhere 
the  proportions  of  the  town  dwel- 
lers are  generally  very  uniform 
and,  except  in  the  Central  Prov- 
inces, they  range  between  9"4  in 
Burma  and  11'4!  in  the  Punjab, 
including  the  North- West  iProntier 
Province.  The  intensely  rm'al 
character  of  remote  outlying  tracts, 
where  the  means  of  communication 
are  inferior  and  there  is  but  little 
trade,  is  easily  understood,  but  it  is 
not  so  clear  why  the  urban  popu- 
lation of  Bengal  should  be  so  much 
below  the  general  average  and  that 
of  Bombay  so  much  above  it.  The 
result,  so  far  as  Bombay  is  con- 
cerned, may  be  due  in  part  to  its  ex- 


tensive sea-board,  which  has  given  it  a  relatively  large  number  of  important 
trading  centres  and  has  encouraged  industrial  development.^  _  In  Bengal,  on 
the  other  hand,  foreign  trade  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin  ;  Calcutta  is 
the  only  important  seaport,  and  although  its  trade  is,  of  course,  very  great,  so 
too  is  the  population  behind  it.  Moreover  Bengal  has  been  for  many  centuries 
under  foreign  domination,  and  court  influence,  which  has  had  such  a  powerful 
effect  on  the  growth  of  towns  elsewhere,  has  done  little,  since  the  Muhammadan 
conquest,  to  encourage  people  to  settle  in  large  towns.     Eace  also  is  possibly 
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an  important  factor,  and  the  Mongoloid  element  in  the  population  of  Bengal 
may  be  less  inclined  to  congregate  in  towns  than  the  Dravidian  and  Aryo-Dravi- 
dian  inhabitants  of  other  parts.  Assam,  which  is  even  more  markedly  Mongoloid, 
has  the  smallest  urban  population  of  any  part  of  India.  That  of  Burma  is  com- 
paratively high,  but  this  is  due  to  the  figures  for  two  towns,  Rangoon  and 
Mandalay.  The  latter  owes  its  position  to  its  having  been  the  capital  of  the 
Kings  of  Ava,  while  the  former  is  a  creation  of  British  trade  and  55  per  cent, 
of  its  inhabitants  are  immigrants  from  outside  Burma.  The  Burman,  like  the 
Bengali  and  Assamese,  has  not  a  commercial  mind,  and,  in  all  three  provinces, 
trade  is  to  a  great  extent  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  amongst  whom  the 
enterprising  Marwaris  are  everyw'here  conspicuous. 

74.  The    growth    of  the    urban  population  since   1891  is  obscured  by 
changes  in  the  list  of  places  dealt  with ;  some  of  those  included  in  the  tables 
for  that  Census  have  been  omitted  on  the  present  occasion,  while  others,  hot 
previously  treated  as  towns,  have  been  included.     So  far  as  they  go,  the  figures 
show  that  while  the  total  population  of   India  has  increased    by  only    2*4 
per  cent.,  that  of  towns  has  risen  by  7  "3  per  cent. ;  in  British  territory  the  urban 
increase  is  8*5  per  cent.,  compared  with  4"8  in  the  general  population,  and  in 
Native  States  it  is  3*5  against  a  decrease  of  5*4  in  their  population  as  a  whole. 
The  general  result  is  common  to  all  the  larger   units    except  the   Punjab 
and  the  United  Provinces,   which  show  about  the  same  rate  of  progress  in 
urban  and  rural  areas,  and  Burma,   Kashmir,  and  Mysore,  where   the  growth 
in  the  latter  is  much  greater  than  in  the  former.     The  general  drift  towards 
towns  may  possibly  have  been  accentuated  at  the  present   Census    by  the 
famine  of  1900,  which,  in  the  areas  afiJicted,  may  have  driven  some  of  the 
poorer  sections  of  the  rural  population  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  some  neighbouring 
town,  but  the  main  cause  of  the  phenomenon  seems  to  lie  in  the  growth  of 
large  industries,  such  as  cotton  and  jute  mills,  railway  workshops  and  the  like, 
and  the   development  of  new  trading  centres  which  has  been  stimulated  by 
the  great  improvement  in  communications  that  has  taken  place  in  recent  years. 

75.  The  extent  to  which  towns  attract  persons  of  different  religions  is  shown 
in  subsidiary  table  V.  It  will  be  seen  that  while  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  India,  of  all  classes  taken  together,  live  in  towns,  more  than  85  per 
cent,  of  the  Parsis  do  so,  and  also  30  per  cent,  of  the  Jains  and  22  per  cent,  of  the 
Christians.  In  the  case  of  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  the  proportions 
fluctuate  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  Bengal,  Baluchistan,  Assam, 
and  the  Punjab,  the  Musalman  takes  less  readily  to  a  town  life  than  the  Hindu, 
but  in  most  other  parts  of  India  the  rule  is  reversed,  and  the  Muhammadans 
are  relatively  much  more  numerous  in  urban  areas  than  they  are  in  the  villages ; 
this  is  specially  the  case  in  Berar,  the  Central  Provinces,  Madras,  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, Central  India,  Hyderabad,  Mysore  and  Rajputana,  where  the 'proportion 
of  Muhammadans  in  towns  is  more  than  double  that  in  the  general  population. 

Cities. 

of  76.  According  to  general  statistical  usage  a  city  is  regarded  as  a  place  with 

at  least  100,000  inhabitants.*     If  we  judge  by  this  standard,  there  are  only   29 
cities  in  the  whole  of  India,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  6,605,837,  or  very  little 

more  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  Empire.  The  main  statistics 
relating  to  these  places  will  be  found  in 
subsidiary  table  VI  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter.  In  England  nearly  a  third  of 
the  population  is  massed  in  cities,  in 
Germany  a  sixth,  and  in  France  more 
than  a  seventh.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that,  even  in  Europe, 
the  growth  of  cities  is  comparatively  recent,  and  that  a  hundred  years  ago  the 
three  countries  mentioned  above,  had  between  them  only  7  cities  with  a  com- 
bined population  less  than  a  third  as  great  as  that  of  the  Indian  cities  at  the 
present  time.    The  concentration  in  big  towns  which  has  since  taken  place  is 

*  In  the  Provincial  Reports  a  wider  naeaning  has  been  given  to  the  term  "  city  "  and  many  places  have 
been  treated  as  such  on  account  of  their  local  importance  which  do  not  fulfil  tli«  above  condition  as  to  numerical 
strength. 
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England 
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Rest  of  Europe     . 

89 
33 
15 
62 

13,522,000 
9,129,000 
5,486,000 
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Period, 

Bate  of 

increase 

per  cent. 

1872-81 
1881-91          . 
1891-1901      . 

Total  1872-1901     . 

1 

-1-  9-7 
+10-9 
+  6-7 
+30-3 

due  entirely  to  the  development  oi  trade  and  large  industries,  for  which  the 
nineteenth  century  was  remarkable  in  Europe,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  awakening  of  India,  of  which  the  first  signs  are  already 
apparent,  may  result  in  a  marked  increase  in  its  city  population  at  no  very 
distant  date. 

77.  Table  IV  shows  a  rise  in  the  population  of  cities  since  1872  of  51  per  Variations  i 
cent.,  but  this  is  due  largely  to  the  addition  to  the  list  of  Hyderabad,  Jaipur,  popuMon 
Mandalay,  and  Srinagar,  the  two  former  of  which  were  enumerated  for  the  °  *'  ***' 
first  time  in  1881  and  the  two  latter  in  1891.    Excluding  this  artificial  cause  of 
increment,  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  city  population  shown  by  each  successive 

census  is  as  noted  in  the  margin.  The  slow 
growth  disclosed  by  these  figures  seems  inconsis- 
tent with  the  suggestion  that  an  era  of  rapid  pro- 
gress has  commenced,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  majority  of  the  cities,  as  they  now  stand, 
owe  their  position  to  the  fact  that  they  are,  or 
have  been,  political  capitals,  or  are  reputed  to  be 
of  a  sacred  character,  or  are  old-established  com- 
mercial centres  under  conditions  which  are  rapidly 
passing  away.  The  recent  changes  in  the  course 
of  trade  brought  about  by  the  railways  and  the  growth  of  new  industrial  under- 
takings have  not  yet  had  time,  save  in  a  few  special  cases,  to  raise  to  the  rank 
of  cities  the  places  which  they  have  brought  into  existence  or  rendered  important. 
In  some  cases,  the  new  conditions  have  attached  themselves  to  old  centres 
such  as  Delhi,  Cawnpore,  Agra,  Ahmedabad,  and  Nagpur,    These  have  received 

a  fresh  lease  of  life  and  are  again  growing 
rapidly,  but  many  of  the  old  cities  are  stationary 
or  decadent.  Mandalay,  the  former  capital  of 
the  Kings  of  Ava,  is  declining,  and  so  also  is  the 
capital  of  the  Baroda  State.  Patna,  which  once 
throve  on  the  traffic  along  the  Ganges,  is  steadily 
decaying,  now  that  the  trade  is  being  diverted 
from  the  river  to  the  railway.  Benares  and  Allah- 
abad have  grown  since  1872,  but  both  have  lost 
ground  during  the  last  decennium.  Amongst  the 
cities  which  owe  their  rank  as  such  entirely  to 
recent  conditions  of  trade  and  industry,  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  rapid 
development  is  afforded  by  Eangoon,  which,  in  thirty  years,  has  increased  in 
population  from  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  to  very  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  million.  The  growth  of  Howrah,  though  less  extraordinary  than  that  of 
Eangoon,  is  also  very  considerable.  Its  population  has  risen  from  84,000  in 
1872  to  more  than  157,000,  a  gain  of  87  per  cent.,  which  is  due  almost  entirely 
to  the  development  of  its  jute  and  cotton  spinning  industries,  iron  foundries, 
engineering  works,  etc.  Madura,  which  now  appears  for  the  first  time  as  a  city, 
has  more  than  twice  the  population  it  contained  in  1872,  and  so  has  Karachi, 
which  attained  this  rank  in  1891.  Many  of  the  rising  towns  still  have  less  than 
100,000  inhabitants.  To  this  category  belong  Peshawar,  the  door  of  the  import  trade 

from  beyond  the  North- West  Erontier ; 
Jubbulpore,  with  its  cotton  and  other 
mills  and  pottery  works;  Dacca,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  jute  trade  in  East  Bengal ; 
Multan,  with  its  manufactures  of  car- 
pets, silk  fabrics,  and  pottery ;  Shola- 
pur, the  centre  of  the  grain  trade  of 
the  Deccan  and  a  rising  industrial  town ; 
Hyderabad  in  Sind  ;  Hubli,  Cocanada 
and  many  others.  It  is  impossible, 
within  the  limits  of  this  report,  to  dis- 
cuss in  detail  the  statistics  of  these  and 
other  places.  Eor  further  information 
regarding  them  the  Provincial  Reports  should  be  referred  to.  The  only  cities 
that  wiU  be  dealt  with  here  are  the  three  Presidency  towns,  Calcutta,  Madras 
and  Bombay,  and  Hyderabad,  the  capital  of  the  Nizam's  Dominions. 


City. 

Variation 

per  cent. 

since  1872. 

1 

'lis 

+35 
+61 
+26 
+  55 
-1-51 

Town. 

Present 
population. 

Variation 

per  cent, 

since  1872. 

Peshawar     . 
Dacca 

Jubbulpore  . 
Multan         .         . 
Sholapur 

Hyderabad  (Sind) 
Hubli 
Coconada 

95,147 
90,543 
90,316 
87,394 
75,288 
69,378 
60,214 
48.096 

+  23 
+  31 
+  64 
+  60 
+  41 
+  61 
+  59 
+  170 
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The  Piesi-  78.  The  growth  of  Calcutta  dates  from  its  occupation  by  Job  Charnock  on 

cSu'™''  ^^^^^^  °*  *^e  ^ast  India  Company  in  1696  and  an  interesting  account  of  its 
deTelopment  by  Mr.  A.  K.  Roy  will  be  found  in  the  historical  section  Of  the 
Calcutta  Census  Eeport.  The  population  of  the  Settlement  in  1710  was  only 
10  or  12  thousand,  but  it  rapidly  grew,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  century,  it  is 
estimated  to  have  exceeded  100,000  in  the  asea  owned  by  the  company,  or 
double  that  i3gure,  if  the  area  owned  by  private  zamindars  be  included.  The 
subsequent  estimates  of  the  population  vary  greatly,  but  it  seems  probable  that 
by  1850  it  was  at  least  400,000.  .The  Census  of  1872  showed  a  population  (on 
the  present  area)  of  633,009,  and  this  has  now,  after  a  slight  fall  in  1881, 
risen  to  847,796  which  represents  an  increase  of  34  per  cent,  since  1872  and  of  24 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  1891.  This  is  the  population  of  the  area  administer^ 
by  the  Calcutta  Corporation  and  of  the  cantonment  of  Fort  William,  and  excludes 
101,348  persons  in  the  suburbs  of  Cossipore-Ohitpur,  Manicktola  and  Garden 
Reach,  which  are  connected  with  Calcutta  by  a  continuous  stretch  of  buildings 
and  are  structurally  an  integral  part  of  it,  and  157,594  in  Howrah,  which  lies 
along  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Hooghly,  and  is  really  as  much  a  part  of  Calcutta 
as  Southwark  is  of  London.  With  these  additions  the  capital  of  the  Empire 
contains  a  population  of  1,106,738,  and  takes  a  place  amongst  the  twelve  largest 
cities  in  the  world.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  population  of  London  was  only 
969,310  or  considerably  less  than  that  of  Greater  Calcutta  at  the  present  time. 

79.  The  arrangements  for  the  Census  were  more  complete  than  those  of  1891 
and  the  true  rate  of  increase  during  the  last  decade  is  not  so  great  as  the  figures 
quoted  above  would  indicate.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  Calcutta  is  at 
present  growing  rapidly  owing  to  the  expansion  of  its  industries  and  trade. 
Plague  has  been  present  more  or  less,  for  some  years  past,  but  although  at 
certain  seasons,  it  has  caused  a  high  mortality,  it  has  never  yet  assumed  the 
frightful  proportions  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bombay,  and  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  so  much  influence,  hitherto,  in  keeping  down  the  population, 
although  it  has  probably  deterred  many  persons,  who  would  otherwise  have 
done  so,  from  immigrating. 

Including  Fort  WilHam  and  the  extensive  maidan  which  belongs  to  it,  the 
average  number  of  persons  per  afcre  is  only  41,  but  in  the  area  administered  by 
the  Municipal  Corporation  it  is  68,  as  compared  with  54  in  1891  and  46  in.  1881. 
The  density  varies  in  difPerent  wards,  but  nowhere  does  it  approach  that  of  the 
more  congested  parts  of  the  capital  of  the  Western  Presidency ;  it  is  greatest  in 
the  Colootola,  Jorasanko  and  Jorabagan  wards,  in  the  heart  of  the  old  town, 
where  there  are  respectively  281,  202  and  201  persons  per  acre.  The  question  « 
as  to  bow  far  these  figures  indicate  a  prejudicial  degree  of  overcrowding  de- 
pends on  the  style  of  buildings  in  which  the  people  live  and  on  the  amount  of 
sleeping  space  per  head  which  they  provide.  This  subject  wiU  be  discussed  in  a 
subsequent  paragraph.* 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  demographic  statistics  of  the  Metropolis  is  the 
extent  to  which  it  draws  its  population  from  places  beyond  its  limits.  Barely  one- 
third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  area  administered  by  the  Calcutta  Corporation 
own  it  as  their  birth-place.  The  rest  are  immigrants,  of  whom  more  than  128,000 
come  from  South  Bihar,  Saran  and  Muzaffarpur,  and  about  90,000  from  the  United 
Provinces,  83,000  from  the   24-Pargana8,   47,000  from  Hooghly,   25,000  from 
iMidnapore,  78,000  from  Cuttack,  Burdwan,  Dacca,  Nadia'  and  Howrah,  and 
smaller  numbers  from  other  parts.     In  the  suburbs  and  in  Howrah  the  proportion 
,  of  the  foreign-born  population  is  as  great  as,  or  greater  than,  in  Calcutta  itself. 
Owing  to  the  steady  growth  of  the  immigrant  population,  of  which  only 
one-quarter  consists  of  females,  the  proportion  of  females^  to  males  has  fallen  from 
556  per  mille  in  1881,  to  507  at  the  present  Census. 
BDmlay.  80.  The  CcDsus  statistics  of  Bombay  have  also  been  dealt  with  in    a 

sfeparate  report  (by  Mr.  S.  M.  Edwardes),  which,  hke  the  report  on  the  Census 
of  Calcutta,  contains  a  most  interesting  resumd  of  the  gradual  development  of 
the  city.  Mr.  Edwardes  traces  its  progress  from  1661,  when  its  possession  passed 
from  Portugal  to  England  by  the  marriage  treaty  between  Charles  the  Second 
and  the  Jnfania  of  Portugal,  down  to  the  present  day.  Under  the  Portuguese 
it  had  a  scanty  population  of  about  10,000,  but  with  the  advent  of  the  English 
came  an  era  of  raf  id  development ;  in  the  short  space  of  14  years  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants  had  risen  to  about  60,000,  and  in  1780  it  was  estimated  to  have 

*        Paragraph  87, 
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reached  100,000.  In  1814  it  was  believed  to  be  180,000  and  ia  1836,  236,000 ; 
during  the  next  36  years  the  progress  was  very  great  and  the  Census  of  1872 
disclosed  a  population  of  644,405  or  more  by  about  11,000  tliau  that  of  Calcutta 
in  the  same  year.  During  the  19  years  that  followed  the  rate  of  increment  was 
still  very  high  and  the  population  in  1891  stood  at  821,764.  Eor  the  next  five 
years  the  city,  doubtless,  continued  to  grow,  but  since  then  the  plague,  which  first 
appeared  in  September  1896,  has  struck  a  severe  blow  at  its  prosperity,  not  only 
by  the  heavy  mortality  that  it  has  caused,  which  is  estimated  to  have  amounted 
to  114,000  up  to  the  date  of  the  Census,  but  also  by  the  dispersion  of  many  of 
its  inhabitants  and  the  general  dislocation  of  trade  and  industry  that  resulted 
from  it  and  from  the  measures  taken  to  combat  its  ravages  which  at  first  created 
great  uneasiness  amongst  the  more  ignorant  sections  of  the  community.  The 
result  is  that  instead  of  a  further  .accretion  of  at  least  8  per  cent.,  the  present 
Census  shows  a  population  of  only  776,006,  a  decrease  of  about  6  per  cent.  Mr. 
Edwardes  thinks  that  the  number  enumerated  would  have  been  greater  by 
43,000,  but  for  the  temporary  departure  of  many  of  the  regular  inhabitants  to 
places  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city,  owing  to  fear  of  the  plague.  If  so,  the  true 
population  at  the  present  time  is  very  little  less  than  it  was  in  1891,  in  spite  of 
the  plague  epidemic  and  its  attendant  evils. 

81.  The  mean  number  of  persons  per  acre  is  .51,  compared  with  58  ten  years 
ago,  but  this  figure  is  merely  the  arithmetical  mean  for  the  whole  area  and  affords 
no  idea  of  the  density  in  the  congested  parts  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  In  the 
Kumbharwada  and  Khara  Talao  sections,  the  local  head- quarters  of  the  Jain  com- 
munity, in  spite  of  a  decrease  of  14  per  cent,  since  1891,  there  are  598  and  556 
persons  per  acre  respectively.  The  plague  has  caused  a  general  movement  from 
the  more  crowded  parts  in  the  centre  of  the  city  to  the  sparsely  inhabited  area  in 
the  north.  All  the  sections  in  the  former  tract  have  lost  a  large  part  of  their 
population,  amounting,  in  some  cases,  to  as  much  as  a  quarter  or  even  a  third, 
while  all  the  latter  have  gained  greatly ;  as  compared  with  1872  Byculla,  Parel, 
Sewri,  Sion  and  Mahim,  have  more  than  doubled  their  population,  while  that  of 
Worli  is  8^  times  as  great  as  it  was  in  that  year.  As  communications  improve,  it 
is  probable  that  the  trend  towards  the  northern  suburbs  will  become  more  marked, 
and  that  the  overcrowding  in  the  heart  of  the  city  will  be  much  relieved  in 
consequence. 

Bombay  is  even  more  dependent  than  Calcutta  on  immigration  from  out- 
side, and  less  than  a  quarter  of  its  inhabilants  at  the  time  of  the  Census  claimed 
it  as  their  birthplace.  The  great  recruiting  grounds  are,  however,  nearer  to 
hand  than  in  the  case  of  Calcutta,  which  lies  in  a  tract  where  the  people  are 
far  too  prosperous  to  be  attracted  by  the  mills  or  to  be  willing  to  serve  as 
coolies.  Ratnagiri  alone  contributes  146,000,  or  24'5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
immigrant  population,  and  Poona  and  Satara  between  them  supply  nearly  as 
many  more ;  Kathiawar  sends  45,000  ;  Cutch  and  Surat  give  respectively 
28,000  and  25,000,  and  the  contingents  from  Kolaba,  Thana  and  Ahmednagar 
range  between  10,000  and  21,000.  The  immigrants  from  the  United  Provinces 
number  30,000  ;  19,000  come  from  Goa  and  10,000  from  Rajputana. 

The  sex  proportions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bombay  have  fluctuated  greatly 
from,  time  to  time.  In  1881  the  number  of  females  per  1,000  males  was  664 ;  at 
the  next  census  it  fell  to  586,  and  it  has  now  again  risen  to  617.  Amongst  the 
foreign-born  population  it  is  546,  while  amongst  those  born  in  the  city  it  is  903. 

82.  The  Capital  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  though  ranking  next  to  Calcutta  Madva 
and  Bombay  in  point  of  population,  differs  from  them  in  many  respects. 
Although  it  possesses  no  less  than  509,346  inhabitants  it  is  of  comparatively  small 
industrial  importance ;  it  thus  attracts  far  fewer  immigrants  and  the  foreign- 
born  constitute  less  than  one-third  of  the  total  population.  These  again  come 
chiefly  from  other  parts  of  the  Presidency  and  especially  from  Chingleput 
and  North  Arcot,  which  between  them  supply  nearly  94,000,  or  between  one- 
half  and  three-fifths  of  the  total  number  of  immigrants.  Those  contributed  by 
other  provinces  and  states  are  in  the  aggregate  less  than  12,000.     Owing  partly 

to  the  comparatively  small  proportion  of  immigrants,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
they  usually  bring  their  wives  with  them  (amongst  the  foreign-born  there  are 
9  females  to  every  10  males)  the  two  sexes  are  almost  on  a  par,  whereas  in  Cal- 
cutta and  Bombay,  females  are  in  marked  defect.  In  spite  of  its  smaller  popu- 
lation, the  area  of  Madras  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the,  other  Presidency 
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towns  and  there  is  thus  far  less  overcrowding.  In  the  city,  as  a  whole,  there 
are  only  29  persons  per  acre  against  an  average  of  68  in  Calcutta  (excluding 
the  Port)  and  51  in  Bomhay.  The  density  is  greatest  in  Division  No.  II ;  there 
are  here  139  persons  to  the  acre  and  in  several  of  the  adjoining  divisions  the 
number  ranges  from  64  to  93.  In  the  west  and  south  of  the  city,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  only  8  and  12,  respectively. 

The  population  of  the  city  has  grown  by  28  per  cent,  since  1871,  when  it 
stood  at  397,552.  Between  1871  and  1881  the  rate  of  increase  was  small,  being 
barely  2  per  cent.,  but  in  the  decades  ending  in  1891  and  1901  it  has  amounted  to 
11'5  andl2*6  per  cent.,  respectively,  compared  with  15'7  and  7'2  per  cent,  in  the 
Presidency  as  a  whole.  The  increment  during  the  past  ten  years  is  due  mainly 
to  immigration,  and  the  rate  of  increase  amongst  persons  bom  in  the  city  is  only 
7"2  per  cent.,  or  exactly  the  same  as  the  general  rate  for  the  Presidency.  The 
most  rapid  growth  is  shown  by  Division  No.  IV,  in  the  north-west  corner, 
which  now  contains  nearly  two-and-a-half  times  the  number  of  inhabitants  that 
were  found  there  30  years  ago.  The  earlier  estimates  of  the  population  of 
Madras  were  curiously  wide  of  the  mark.  In  1763  it  was  calculated  at  nearly  a 
million,  and  a  rough  count  in  1822  resulted  in  an  estimate  of  470,000,  or  more 
by  73,000  than  that  ascertained  at  the  first  regular  census  in  1871. 
Hyderabad.  83.  In  the  looal  Census  Eeport  the  population  of  Hyderabad  is  shown  as 

448,466  but  this  includes  not  only  the  City  Munici- 
pality, which  lies  surrounded  by  a  wall  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Musa,  but  also  that  of  Chadarghat, 
the  site  of  the  British  Residency,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  which  occupies  in  relation  to  the 
oTAt       .    448,466      ^j^y.  j^ggif  much  thc  same  position  that  Howrah  does 

in  regard  to  Calcutta,  as  well  as  the  Cantonments  of  Secunderabad  and  Bolarum. 
The  former  of  these  cantonments  extends  from  4  to  10  miles  north  of  the  city  and 
the  latter  lies  still  further  away,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  either  should 
be  treated  as  part  of  Hyderabad.  If  we  exclude  them,  but  retain  Chadarghat 
and  the  Residency  Bazaar  the  population  falls  to  352,028  which  is  still  more 
than  that  of  any  city  in  India  other  than  the  three  great  Presidency  towns.  Since 
1891  the  City  Municipality  has  added  28,848  to  its  population,  an  increase  of 
more  than  15  per  cent.  The  Chadarghat  Municipality  has  lost  to  the  extent 
of  1,305  persons  while  the  other  three  areas  have  gained  between  them  5,884, 
and  the  net  result  for  the  whole  city,  in  the  extended  sense  in  which  the  term 
is  used  in  the  Hyderabad  Census  Report  is  an  increase  of  33,427  persons  or  8  per 
cent.    The  average  population  per  house  is  4*4  and  the  density,  27  persons  per  acre. 

Houses  and  House  Boom. 

Definition  of         84.  In  England  the  space  within  the  external  and  party  walls  of  a  building 
house.  is  taken  as  the  house.     In  America  it  is  "  a  place  having  a  separate  entrance," 

but  an  apartment  house  is  treated  as  a  single  entity,  even  though  it  has  separate 
front  doors  leading  to  the  different  apartments.  In  Scotland  the  quarters  or  flat 
has  usually  been  taken.  In  France  the  holding,  or  area  having  a  separate  number 
in  the  district  register,  constitutes  one  house,  even  though  it  may  contain  sepa- 
rate buildings  in  no  way  connected  with  each  other.  Briefly,  in  England  and 
America  the  structure  or  the  building  is  the  criterion,  in  Scotland  the  manner 
of  its  occupation,  and  in  France  its  site.  In  India  each  family  usually  occupies 
several  buildings.  Owing  to  the  great  diversity  of  structure  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  *  it  was  impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  prescription  as  to 
what  should  be  held  to  represent  a  house,  and  Provincial  Superintendents  were 
allowed,  as  in  1891,  to  adopt  whatever  definition  might  seem  best  suited  to  local 
conditions.  Except  in  the  larger  towns,  the  population  of  which  is  relatively 
very  small,  the  question  of  overcrowding  does  not  arise,  and  the  statistics  show- 
ing the  mean  number  of  persons  per  house  or  of  houses  per  acre,  do  not  possess 
the  importance  which  is  rightly  attached  to  them  in  Europe.  It  was,  therefore, 
pointed  out  that  in  framing  the  definition  the  main  point  to  be  considered  was 
the  facilitating  of  the  actual  census  operations.  In  the  various  definitions 
adopted  in  different  provinces  in  1881,  the  point  usually  looked  to  was  the 

*  An  intereating  description  of  the  various  types  of  buildings  found  in  different  parts  of  India  will  be  found 
in  th@  last  Cejisus  fiepprt,  pages  53  t(^  56. 
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existence  or  otherwise  of  a  separate  entrance  from  the  public  way ;  all  buildin'^s 
within  the  same  enclosure  which  had  a  common  entrance  were  treated  as  con- 
stituting, for  census  purposes,  a  single  house.  At  the  last  two  enumerations, 
however,  the  tendency  has  been  growing  to  take  the  commensal  family  rather 
than  the  enclosure  as  the  criterion,  and  in  Bengal,  Burma  and  Assam  the  defini- 
tions  laid  down  in  1891,  though  varying  in  their  precise  terms,  were  framed 
on  this  basis,  while  in  the  United  Provinces,  though  the  enclosure  was  still 
retained  as  the  main  general  diagnostic,  permission  was  given  to  treat  the 
residence  of  each  family  as  a  separate  house  in  cases  ^  where  the  enclosure  was 
mhabited  by  more  than  four  families.  At  the  present  Census  the  commensal 
family  has  been  adopted  as  the  sole  test  in  the  United  Provinces  as  well  as  in  the 
Provinces  where  it  had  already  been  taken  as  such  in  1891.  Elsewhere  the 
older  standard  was  generally  adhered  to,  and  separate  families  inhabiting  the 
same  enclosure  were  treated  as  belonging  to  the  same  census  '  house.' 

85.  It  might  be  thought  that  under  these  circumstances  the  average  number  ^fumbel•    of 
of  inhabitants  per  house  would  vary  greatly  indifferent  parts  of  India,  but  aSpgJS*' 
a  matter  of  fact,  except  in  the  Punjab  and  parts  of  the  United  Provinces,  where 
the  practice  pf  congregating  a  number  of  buildings  occupied  by  different  families 
within  the  same  mud-wall  enclosure  is  unusually  prevalent,  it  is  only  in  the  case 
of  the  comparatively  well-to-do  that  the  differences  arising  from  the  two  defini- 
tions have  any  marked  effect  on  the  house  numbering.    Amongst  the  lower 
classes,  who  form  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  population,  the  dwelling 
place  with  a  separate  entrance  usually  corresponds  to  the  residence  of  a  commen- 
sal family,  and  the  average  population  per  house  is  in  consequence  fairly  uniform 
in  most  parts  of  India.    In   Burma  and  Madras  it  is  5,  in  Bengal  5-2,   and  in 
Bombay,  Central  India  and  Rajputana  5-1.    It  falls  to  4-8  in  Berar,  4-6  in  Assam 
and  4-4  in  Ajmer ;  and  rises  to  5-5  in  the  United  Provinces,  6  in  Kashmir  and  6-2 
in  the  Punjab.    The  high  figure  for  the  Punjab  is  due,  as  already  explained,  to 
thefrequent  collection  of  several  families  in  the  same  enclosure.    That  for  the 
United  Provinces  is  attributable  to  the  same  cause,  coupled  with  the  circum- 
stance that,  although  the  old  definition  of  house  was  abandoned  on  the  present 
occasion,  the  enclosure  was  still  in  practice  often  taken  as  the  census  house ;  the 
absence  of  uniformity  in  applying  the  new  definition  is  shown  in  some  cases  by 
great  variations  in  the  figures  for  adjoining  districts,  e.g.,  for  Bareilly  and 
Pilibhit,  where  the  averages  are  7"7  and  4*6  respectively. 

In  view  of  the  want  of  uniformity  attaching  to  the  meaning  of  the  term 
house  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  in  lingering  longer  over  the  figures  con- 
nected with  it.  The  following  observations  are,  however,  extracted  from  the 
report  for  Bengal,  where  the  instruction,  that  a  house  should  be  taken  to  mean 
the  residence  of  a  commensal  family  is  said  to  have  been  very  generally 
followed : — 

"  If  it  were  not  for  the  joint  family  system,  i.e.,  if  every  man  living  with 
his  wife  had  a  home  of  his  own,  the  varying  size  of  the  house,  which  would  then 
represent  the  family  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  would  afford  a  good 
index  to  the  progressiveness  or  decadence  of  the  population.  As  matters  stand, 
however,  these  differences  may  equally  well  be  due  to  the  varying  extent  to 

which,  in  different  districts  or  at  different  times, 
married  sons  remain  in,  or  leave,  the  parental  roof. 
Some  idea  of  the  practice  prevailing  in  different 
localities  may  be  gathered  by  comparing  the  number 
of  houses  in  a  district  with  the  number  of  married 
females  over  15  years  of  age,  but  here  too  the 
comparison  is  obscured  by  the  fact  that  in  some 
places,  the  proportion  of  married  females  only 
slightly  over  16  years  of  age  is  higher  than  in 
others.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  parts  of 
Bihar,  but  even  if  this  be  allowed  for,  it  is  clear 
that  in  this  part  of  the  province,  sons  do  not  so 
readily  leave  their  parents'  home  for  a  new  one  of 
their  own  as  they  do  elsewhere.  The  setting  up  of  a  separate  house  is  a  less 
simple  matter  in  the  crowded  village  sites  of  Bihar  than  it  is  in  Bengal  proper; 
the  people,  moreover,  are  poorer,  and  many  of  the  men  who  go  to  Bengal^  for 
work,  leave  their  wives  in  the  charge  of  relatives  who  will  look  after  them." 
*  *  p 
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Honsos  in 
towns. 


Calcutta. 


Bombay. 


Madras. 


86.  The  diversity  in  respect  of  tlie  system  of  numbering  houses  in  towns  was 
far  greater  than  in  rural  areas,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  review  the  subject 
for  India  as  a  whole.  The  following  remarks  will,  therefore,  be  confined  to  the 
question  of  house  accommodation  in  the  Presidency  towns  for  which  the  infor- 
mation is  more  complete  than  elsewhere  and  where  the  question  of  orercrowd- 
ing  is  most  important. 

87.  In  Calcutta  the  definition  of  a  house  in  1891  was  "  a  place  bearing  a 
separate  Municipal  assessment  number."  On  the  present  occasion  it  was  the 
same  as  in  the  rest  of  Bengal,  viz.,  the  residence  of  a  commensal  family. 
The  change  of  definition  has  caused  a  material  alteration  in  the  average  popu; 
lation  per  house  which  is  now  6*7  against  10*1  at  the  previous  census.  Much 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  building  and  the  number  of  rooms  it  contains, 
and  on  these  points  the  information  contained  in  Mr.  Blackwood's  report  is  very 
complete.  Of  the  total  number  of  houses,  excluding  shops,  warehouses,  etc., 
68,929  are  kaoha  and  28,195  are  pahha ;  each  of  the  former  contains  on  an 
average,  rather  less  than  3  rooms  and  6"5  persons,  and  each  of  the  latter,  6 
rooms  and  10"4i  persons.  Three- fifths  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  hacha,  and  two- 
fifths  in  pahha,  houses.  One-eighth  of  the  total  number  live  in  a  single  room 
shared  with  at  least  three  other  persons,  and  one-haK  share  a  room  with  at 
least  one  other  person ;  only  3  per  cent,  have  one  or  more  rooms  to  themselves. 

The  minimum  sleeping  air  space  allowed  in  barracks  and  common  lodging 
houses  in  England  is  300  cubic  feet  per  head,  but  special  enquiries  made  by 
Mr.  Blackwood  in  some  typical  congested  areas  in  Calcutta  show  that  there  the 
space  generally  ranges  between  200  and  300  cubic  feet ;  in  a  few  instances  it  is 
greater,  but  it  is  also  often  less,  and  in  two  exceptional  cases  it  is  only  109  and 
129  cubic  feet  respectively.  The  local  conditions  in  England  differ  greatly  from 
those  in  India,  and  in  this  country,  owing  to  the  style  of  buildings  and  to  the  fact 
that  doors  and  windows  are  more  often  kept  open,  the  same  amount  of  air  space 
is  not  necessary,  but  even  so,  it  is  clear  that  in  areas  such  as  those  just  referred 
to,  the  people  are  terribly  overcrowded. 

88.  In  Bombay  there  is  no  record  as  to  the  system  followed  in  1891,  but  at 
the  present  Census  a  house  was  treated  as  '*  a  building  under  one  undivided  roof." 
According  to  this  definition  a  row  of  rooms  under  a  common  roof  constituted 
a  single  house,  although  each  apartment  might  be  inhabited  by  a  separate 
family ;  the  rooms  or  suites  of  rooms  occupied  by  each  separate  rent-payer  were 
regarded  as  tenements,  and  were  counted  accordingly.  The  total  number  of 
houses  is  38,843,  of  which  8,718  were  unoccupied  on  the  night  of  the  Census 
owing  chiefiy,  it  is  said,  to  the  plague  exodus..  The  average  number  of  persons 
per  occupied  house  in  the  city  as  a  whole  is  23*8  as  compared  with  14*4  in  189], 
but  it  varies  in  the  different  wards  from  35  to  15.  In  some  of  the  big  chauls  or 
lodging  houses  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  very  great,  and  in  exceptional 
cases  it  ranges  frOm  500  to  nearly  700  persons. 

Mr.  Edwardes  gives  a  great  deal  of  interesting  information  regarding  tene- 
ments, of  which  a  summary  will  be  found  in  the 
marginal  table.  The  total  number  of  tene- 
ments was  220,686,  excluding  62,487  that  were 
unoccupied  when  the  census  was  taken ;  each 
tenement  was  inhabited  on  the  average  by  4*54 
persons.  Eour-fifths  of  the  population  are 
found  in  tenements  with  one  room  and  only 
one  in  a  hundred  in  tenements  containing  six 
or  more  rooms.  The  proportions  vary  a  great 
deal  according  to  the  religion  professed.  Of 
the  Parsis  only  a  quarter  live  in  a  single  room, 
and  of  the  Christians  only  two- fifths,  while  of  the  Hindus  no  less  than  nine-tenths 
are  thus  domiciled. 

89.  Tor  Madras  details  similar  to  the  above  are  not  available.  The  separate 
entrance  seems  to  have  been  the  basis  of  the  definition  of  house  in  the  city  as 
well  as  in  the  rural  areas,  both  in  1891  and  at  the  present  Census,  but  on  this  occa- 
sion more  care  was  taken  to  exclude  the  "  long  rows  of  bazars  or  small  single 
rooms  facing  the  street  with  no  cooking  or  sleeping  apartments  attached  to 
them  and  in  which  no  one  ever  sleeps  at  night;"  The  average  population  per 
house  rose  in  consequence  from  7'5  to  9*1. 
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Note  (1)— Showing  Mr.  Blanford's  scheme  of  Natural  Divisions. 

A.— Indo-Gangetic  Plain. 

Note  \.—1.  Punjah  Tract.—The  Indo-Gangetic  Plain  west" of  Delhi,  including  the  Punjab  and  Sind.  The 
desert  tract  of  Western  Eajputana  is  included  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  Arravalli  range,  as  is  also  the  peninsula  of 
Cntch,  and  to  the  westward,  the  hills  of  Sind  and  the  Western  Punjab.  Baluchistan  is  also  added  ;  it  might 
perhaps  equally  well  have  been  kept  separate,  but  the  only  difference  in  the  fauna  that  is  of  any  importance  is  that 
certain  Indian  species,  such  as  the  common  antelope,  the  nilgai,  the  barasinga  and  the  hog-deer,  which  are 
found  locally  in  parts  of  the  tract,  do  not  range  west  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Indus.  To  the 
northward  also  the  lower  spurs  of  the  Himalayas  must  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  present  subdivision. 
The  eastern  boundary  of  the  Punjab  tract  coincides  with  the  limit,  to  the  eastward,  of  the  area  with 
an  average  yearly  rainfall  of  20  inches  or  less.  The  rainfall  diminishes  to  the  westward,  and  parts  of  Sind  are 
almost  rainlessi  i 

The  whole  ai-ea  is  desert  or  semi-desert,  except  near  the  rivers,  and  cultivation,  as  in  Egypt,  is  dependent 
upon  irrigation.  The  hills  west  of  Sind  and  the  Punjab  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  the  interior  of 
Baluchistan  is  from  3,000  to  6,0C0  feet  above  the  sea. 

2.  North-Western  Provinces  Tract . — The  Indo-Gangetie  Plain  from  Delhi  to  Eajmahal  (or  from  nearly 
77°  E_.  long,  to  about  88°).  This  is  for  the  most  part  cleared  and  cultivated,  and  is  the  most  thiehly  populated 
area  in  India  ;  when  not  cleared  the  land  is  covered  with  long  grass  6  to  20  feet  high.  The  average  rainfall  is 
about  35  inches,  varying  from  25  in  the  western  part  to  50  inches  in  the  eastern. 

3.  Bengal  Tract. — Indo-Gangetic  Plain  and  Ganges  delta  from  the  meridian  of  Eajmahal  to  the  Assam 
Hills,  together  with  the  plain  of  the  Brahmaputra  as  far  as  Goalpara,  and  also  Cacha'r,  Sylhet,  the  plains  of 
Tippei-ah,  and  all  Lower  Bengal.  This  is  a  much  damper  area  than  the  last,  with  a  heavier  rainfall  and  with 
much  more  extensive  tracts  of  uncleared  grounds,  chiefly  covered  with  high  grass,  except  near  the  sea  (Sundar> 
bans),  where  trees  of  peculiar  kinds  form  forests.    Eainfall  50  to  100  inches,  annual  average  65. 

B.^Thb  Peninsula. 

'_  i.  Bajpwtana  or  Central  Indian  Tract.— 'S.a,y^-a.i&D&  s.i!iA  C&airsX  India  with  Kathiawar  and  the  Surat 
district  and  aU  the  country  south  and  south-east  of  the  Indo-Gangetic  Plain  as  far  south  as  the  Nerbudda 
Eiver,  and  a  line  running  in  an  B.N.E.  direction  fi-om  Jabalpur  to  Sherghati,  near  Gaya,  so  as  to  include  the 
Kaimur  Hills  and  Sone  Yalley.  An  undulating  and  hilly  tract  cleared  and  cultivated  in  parts,  elsewhere  covered 
with  brushwood  or  thin  forest  of  small  trees.     Eainfall  14  to  55  inches,  average  about  35. 

5.  Deccan  tract  from  the  Nerbudda  to  the  southern  edge  of  the  Mysore  plateau  and  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Western  Ghats  to  long.  80°  E.  This  comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  east 
of  the  Sahy^dri  or  Western  Ghats  range,  together  with  the  western  part  of  the  Central  Provinces,  the  whole  of 
Berar,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Nizam's  tenitory  and  Mysore.  The  greater  pait  of  the  area  has  been  cleared  of 
forest,  and  a  large  part  is  cultivated,  though  there  are  still  extensive  tracts  of  rather  thin  forest,  brushwood 
and  grass  remaining^  in  the  more  hilly  paife,  especially  to  the  northward  in  the  Nerbudda  and  Tapti  country, 
and  in  parts  of  the  Nizam's  territory.     The  average  rainfall  is  about  30  inches. 

_  TMs  Deccan  sub-division  almost  con'esponds  to  the  area  covered  by  the  Deccan  traps,  horizontal  oi  nearly 
horizontal  basaltic  lava  flows  of  Upper  Cretaceous  age. 

6.  Chota  Nagpur-Orissa  Tract. — Western  and  south-western  Bengal  with  Chota  Nagpur,  Orissa,  the 
Northern  Circars,  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Central  Provinces.  This  tract  lies  between  the  Indo-Gangetic 
Plain  to  the  north  and  the  Kistna  Eiver  to  the  south,  and  extends  fi'om  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  long.  80°  B.  It  is 
a  hill  country  covered  for  the  most  part  with  forest,  and,  except  in  a  few  areas,  sparsely  populated.  The  rainfall 
averages  about  50  inches,  being  higher  near  the  coast,  and  lower  inland. 

7.  Carnatic  or  Madras  Tract. — The  Peninsula  south  of  12°  N.  lat.,  and  east  of  the  Western  Ghats, 
comprising  the  Carnatic  but  excluding  the  Mysore  plateau.'  The  plains  of  the  Carnatic  are  much  like  those  of 
the  Deccan  and  are  for  the  most  part  cleared,  but  there  are  scattered  hill  groups  generally  covered  with  forest 
and  with  a  much  higher  rainfall  than  the  plains.  The  average  temperature  is  slightly  higher  than  that 
of  the  Deccan,  but  more  equable,  the  average  annual  range  of  the  thermometer  being  considerably  smaller.  The 
average  rainfall  is  about  35  inches. 

8.  Malabar  Coast  2Vac^.-rThe  Western  or  Sahyadri  Ghats  and  the  western  coastlands  of  the  Peninsula 
from  the  south  of  the  Surat  district  to  Cape  Comorin.  The  northern  portion  included  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency  is  known  as  the  Eonkan  ;  the  southem  part,  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  as  the  Malabar  Coast. 
'J hough  in  many  places  near  the  coast  cleared  and  cultivated,  this  area  is  largely  covered  with  high  tropical 
forest.  Paris  of  the  Western  Ghats  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation,  the  Nilgiris  and  Animalais  forming  small 
plateaux  about  7,000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  highest  summit  on  the  former,  Dodabetta,  being  8,640  feet  high,  and 
that  on  the  latter,  Anamndi,  8,840.  These  are  the  highest  elevations  in  the  Peninsula.  The  fauna  and  flora  are 
rich.  The  rainfall  varies  greatly  being  74  inches  at  Bombay,  115  at  Cochin,  and  no  less  than  261  at  Mahablesh- 
war  on  the  edge  of  the  Sahyadri  scarp,  but  throughout  the  gre'ater  part  of  the  area  it  exceeds  100  inches  annually. 

C— HiMAXATAS. 

9.  Western  Himalayan  Tract. — Forests  of  the  Western  Himalayas  from  Hazara  to  the  western  frontier  of 
Nepal^  The  lower  hills  to  the  westward  have  the  same  fauna  as  the  plains,  but  to  the  eastward  Himalayan  types 
are  found  in  the  dense  forest  down  to  the  base  of  the  hills;  The  western  zoological  limit  of  the  Himalayas  . 
cannot  be  exactly  determined  ;  Oriental  forms  disappear  gradually  to  the  westward,  but  a  good  number  are 
found  in  Kashmir  and  even  in  Hazara.  The  slopes  from  the  base  of  the  hills  to  between  10,000  and  14,000  feet, 
the  upper  limit  of  forest,  might  be  divided  into  two  or  three  zones,  but  it  is  rarely  possible  to  obtain  accurate 
information  as  to  the  range  of  different  animals,  and  this  range  in  birds  and  mammals  often  changes  with  the 
season.  The  average  rainfall  varies  fi-om  30  to  nearly  100  inches  annually  (and  locally  even  more  than  100), 
being  higher  to  the  eastward  than  to  the  westward,  and  more  copious  on  the  southern  face  of  a  ridge  than  on  the 
northern. 

10.  ^Eastern  Simalaojan  2V«rf.— Forest  area  of  the  Eastern  Himalayas  from  the  western  frontier  of  Nepal 
to  the  head  of  the  Assam  Valley  (Mishmi  Hills).  This  is  more  tropical,  and  far  more  extensively  forest-clad  than 
the  Western  Himalayas ;  the  rainfall  is  much  heavier,  the  population  scantier,  and  the  clearances  for  cultivation 

.  less  general.    Average  rainfall  50  to  ISO  inches. 

D.— Absaw,  Bubma,  etc.,  east  of  tee  Bay  ov  Bbngai* 

11.  Assam  Traet.^Assam,  with  the  hills  to  the  southward  (G^ro,  Khtfsi,  N«fga),_Manipnr,  and  CtittagoDg 
This  is  an  area  of  hills  and  dense  forest,  closely  resembling  in  physical  features,  as  in  the  fauna  and  flora,  the 
Eastern  Himalayas.  The  plain  of  the  Dpper  Brahinaputra  in  Assam  really  belongs  to  the  great  Indo-Gangetie 
Plain  area,  but  the  fauna  appeals  to  be  of  the  Burmese  type.    Eainfall  very  heavy,  the  average  probably 

exceeding  100  inches, 
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12.  Upper  Burmese  T^-act.— Burma,  north  of  the  Prome  and  Touugoo,  or  of  about  18°  N.  lat.  This 
consists  principally  of  the  Irrawaddy  drainage  area,  and  extends  north  to  the  ranges  that  form  an  eastern  continua- 
tion of  the  Himalaya.  The  zoology  of  the  northern  and  eastern  portions  is  imperfectly  known.  A  great  part  of 
the  country,  including  all  the  hilly  tracts,  is  covered  -with  forest,  but  the  undulating  ground  in  the  southern  part 
of  thearea  is^  chiefly  occupied  by  brushwood.  The  rainfall  is  not  accurately  known,  but  the  Thayetmyo  average 
of  45  inches  is  probably  a  fair  approximation. 

13.  Pegu  Tract. — Pegu,  south  of  Prome  to  the  hill  ranges  east  of  the  Sittang  and  the  whole  of  Arakan. 
The  hills  of  this  country  are  forest-clad  ;  the  plains  of  the  Irrawaddy  and  its  delta,  except  where  cultivated,  are 
chiefly  covered  with  high  grass.    The  population  is  almost  confined  to  these  plains.    Bainfall  about  73  inches. 

li.  TenaMerim  Tract — Including  Karenni  to  the  northward  and  the  hill  ranges  east  of  the  Sittang,  and 
extending  south  to  the  Malay  Peninsula.    A  hilly  country  of  dense  forest  with  a  rainfall  of  about  170  inches. 

JVofe  {2)— Areas  shown  in  Table  I. 

In  most  cases  the  areas  shown  in  Table  I  differ  from  those  in  the  previous  Census  Report.  The  minor 
changes  are  due  to  the  incorporation  of  the  results  of  recent  surveys,  and  occasionally  to  interprovinoial  transfers 
of  territory,  but  in  several  provinces,  new  areas  have  been  taken  into  account,  via.,  in  Assam,  Manipur,  and  part 
of  Lushai ;  in  Bengal,  SikBm  ;  in  Burma,  the  Chin  Hills,  and  in  Baluchistan,  almost  the  whole  country.  In  the 
Punjab,  the  difference  is  due  to  the  Census  Superintendent  having  adopted  the  areas  shown  in  the  Provincial 
Land  Eevenue  Statistics,  which  differ  greatly  from  the  figures  used  in  previous  Census  Eeportst 
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Population  and  Density  by  Natural  Divisions. 

^ 

Natueai/  Divisions. 

Normal  rainfall, 
Mean  and  Extremes. 

Variability, 
Mean  and  Sxtremes. 

Area  in 

Square 

Miles. 

Population. 

Density. 

Percentage  in  acres 

of  cropped  area 

under  charaoter- 

istio  crops. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

(     *• 

5. 

6. 

7. 

Himalaya      and      Subc 

Himalaya,  West 

Mean  50'4 
MusBurie  99'2   . 
Kailang  25"5     . 

Moan  101 
Ludhiaiia  141    . 
Murree  78 

142,739 

17,339,782 

121-5 

Wheat            .    38 
Pulses             .     14 
Other  millets .    13 
Maize             .    12 
Eice               .     11 
Oilseeds          .      2 
Sugar  and  Drugs  6 

Himalaya       and       Sub- 

Himalaya,  East         . 

Mean  71-9 
Jalpaigurl  125'4 
Bahraich  44'5    . 

Mean  108'3       . 
Purnea  143 
Darjeeliug  55    . 

75,810 

36,193,928 

477-4 

Eice               .    53 
Pulses            .    25 
Other  millets .     17 
Wheat            .    11 
Oilseeds         .      5 
Sugar  and  Drugs  4 

Indo-Gangetic         Plain, 

« 

West 

Mean  30'9 
Allahabad  37'9 . 

Mean  130'3 
Cawnpore    ]  59 . 

73,459 

,  30,069,771 

409-3 

Wheat            .    24 
Other  millets  .    35 
Pulses            .    27 
Eice               .    10 

Lahore  20'3      . 

Meerut  97 

Oilseeds          .      2 
Sugar  and  Drugs  4 

Indo-Gangetic         Plain, 

East 

Mean  47'5 
Burdwan  56'4  . 
Benares  39-9     . 

Mean  84-7 
Gaya  94 
Burdwan  70 

40,184 

19,676,126 

489-6 

Eice               .    59 
Pulses            ,    21 
Other  millets      18 
Wheat            .      6 
Oilseeds         .      4 
Sugar  and  Drugs  3 

Delta  of  Bengal     . 

Mean  79*4 
Silchar  125-9    . 
Berhampore  5  6 '5 

Mean  71'3 
Narayangunj  85 
Jessore  56 

64,855 

35,821,824 

552-3 

Rice               .    80 
Pulses            .      8 
Other  millets .      3 
Oilseeds         .      4 
Sugar             .      3 

Brahmaputra  Valley 

Mean  92-3 
Dibrngarh  110'6 
Tezpm-  70-2      . 

Mean  64-2 
Dhubri  94 

Sibsagar  47 

36,520 

3,062,003 

83-8 

Eice               .    73 
Pulses            .      3 
OU        .         .10 
Sugar  and  Tea   10 

North-West  Dry  Area     . 

Mean  11-4 
Chorat  25-1       . 

Moan  194-8      . 
Pachpadra  362 

201,972 

13,563,310 

67-1 

Wheat            .    30 
Other  millets  .    24 
Pulses            .      9 
Oilseeds          .      7 
Sugar  and  Drugs  1 

Jaoobabad  3'9  . 

Chorat  80 

Central  India  Plateau     . 

Mean  34-6 
Mount  Abu  60'4 
Sambhar20-3  . 

Mean  1275       , 
Mount  Abu  200 
Indore  94 

130,789 

,  16,053,539' 

122-7 

Cholum          .    38 
Pulses            .    27 
Other  millets .    16 
Wheat            .    11 
Eice               .      3 

• 

Oilseeds          ,      8 
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SUBSIDIARY  TABLE 


Population  and  Density  by  ]\Iatural  Divisions.— co»*c?d!. 

Natural  Divisions. 

■   / 

Normal  rainfall, 
Mean  and  Extremes. 

Variability, 
Mean  and  Extremes. 

Area  in 
Square 
Miles. 

Population. 

• 

Density. 

Percentage  in  acres 

of  cropped  area 

tinder  oharaoter- 

istio  crops. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

i. 

6. 

6. 

r. 

AVest  Satpuras  .     . 

Mean  39-1 
Chikalda  67-7  . 
Malegaon  23-0 

Mean  127-3       . 
Akola  164 
Nagpur  98 

43,798 

6,461,884 

147-5 

Cholum          .     36 
Other  millets      17 
Pulses   .         .      9 
Wheat   .         .      3 
Oilseeds          .      9 

East  Satpn^ras 

Mean  57'7 
Paohmarhi  76'5 
Eaipur  50-8 

Mean  91 
Eaipur  116 
Chaibassa  61     . 

152,455 

16,759,028 

109-9 

Rice                .     52 
Pulses             .     18 
Other  millets  .      8 
Wheat            .      7 
Oilseeds          .      7 
Sugar    .        .1 

Deccan 

Mean  29-7 
Belganm  512  . 
Bellary  193      . 

Mean  138 
Sholapur  190     . 
Belgaum  84 

155,177 

23,441,579 

151-1 

Cholum          .    46 
Pulses            .    17 
Other  millets       11 
Wheat   ,         .      4 
Rice       .         .      3 
Oilseeds           .      6 

Gujarat 

Mean  27-6 
Surat  42-9 
Bhuj  14-3 

Mean  181-8       . 

Bhuj  250 

Ahmedabad  7  i  e/r 
Eajkot     i  -^^^       ■ 

66,936 

9,108,799 

136-1 

Baira    .           .    17 
Cholum           .     17 
Other  millets  .     18 
Pulses   .          .    17 
Oilseeds          .      2 
Sugar  and  Drugs  7 

West  Coast    . 

Mean  104-3 
Mercara  131-9   . 
Trivandrnm  58-4 

Mean  94-2 
Goa  120 
Cochin  72 

36,265 

12,125,619 

334-4 

Rice      .         .    75 
Eagi      .         .      6 
Pulses   .         .      9 
Oil        .        .      2 
Coffee            .      3 

Soflth  India 

Mean  332 
Wellington  49-9 
Coimhatore  21"5 

Mean  94-2 
Tinnevelly  124 
Trichinopoly  67 

64,613 

16,773,659 

259-6 

Ragi      .         .    23 
Pulses   .         .    28 
Other  millets       27 
Rice      .        .    13 
Oilseeds          ■       6 
Sugar  and  Cotton  2 

East  Coast,  South  . 

Mean  48-0 
Negapatam  54"  6 
Nellore  35-4      . 

Mean  128 
Nellore  146 
Negapatam  115 

28,180 

10,121,090 

359-1 

Rice      ,         .    50 
Ptflses   .'       ,17 
Other  millets       18 
Oilseeds          .      8 

Bast  Coast,  North 

Mean  51*5 
Balasore  673    . 
Cooanada  398 

Mean  105-4      . 

Cocanada     J 
CuttacU  71 

70,037 

16,041,949 

229-0 

Rice     .          .    65 
l^ulses   .         .11' 
Other  millets         8 
Oilseeds          .      6 
Sugar  and  tobacco  1 

Baluchistan   . 

Mean  8-7 
Quetta  10-0      . 
Chaman  7'5      . 

Mean  161 
Chaman  171      . 
Kalat  144 

76,977 

810,746 

11 

Wheat,  jowar,  rice. 
Statistics  not  known. 

-Burma  Coast 

Mean  152-9 
Tavoy  204-0      . 
Rangoon  980   . 

Mean  45*1 

Bassein                  ■(  qq 
Diamond  Island  > 
Rangoon  37 

61,097 

3,860,038 

63-2 

Rice      .         .    93 

Burma,  Wet 

Mean  64-3 
Tonngoo  78-7    . 
Thayetmyo  88-3 

Mea'n  53-3 
Thayetmyo  100 
TonnggyeSO    . 

147,535 

3,942,549 

26-7 

Rios      .         .    «3 
Pulses  .         .      2 
Oil        .         .1 
Narcotics        .      1 

Burma, Dry  Area  . 

Mean  32-6 
Yamethin  36-4 
Minbu  28-7       ■ 

Mean  88 
Mandalay  100 
Yamethin  78     . 

38,617 

3,054,936 

79-1 

Eice      ,         .    43 
Cholum           .     26 
Pulses  .         .      8 
Other  millets  .      3 
Oilseeds         •    16 
Narcotics        .      1 

1  Jou'di*  or  cTiolwm.- The  "great  Millet"  (Sorghum  Vulgare). 

2  JSojra.— The  "green  millet"  {PeniciUaria  Bpicata). 

3  Bagi.—Ihe  "  Ehusin    Corooana." 
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CHAPTEll   I. — DISTRIBUTION   OF   TUE   POPULATION. 


SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  II. 


Density  of  the  Po])uliitioii  by  Provinces, 

States  and  Agencies. 

1                             MeAS  DElfSlTYPEE  SQUAKE  MllE. 

1 

VAnlATlOlf,  IKCBEASE  (+)  OB  DECBEASE   (- ) 

Net 

VABIAIJOlf 

1872  TO  1001 

+   OB  -. 

PpovilfOf,  State  ob  Agenot. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1873. 

1891  to  1001. 

1881  to  1891. 

18?2  to  1831. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

INDIA. 

167 

163 

144 

117 

+4 

+  19 

+37 

+  50 

Provinces. 

213 

303 

183 

iro 

+  10 

+  20 

+  13 

+  43 

Ajmer-IIerwara 

176 

200 

170 

146 

—24 

-180 

^24 

+30 

Andamans  and  Niooba's 

8 

5 

5 

+3 

... 

... 

Assam     ....        4 

109 

103 

105 

91 

+6 

-2 

+  14 

+18 

Baluchistan    (including   Agency 
Tract)           .         .'      . 

11 

•  ■ 

... 

... 

... 

... 

.,, 

Bengal  (including  States) 

,413 

393 

866 

828 

+20 

+27 

+  88 

+  85 

Berar 

155 

163 

1?1 

126 

-8 

+12 

+  25 

+  29 

Bombay  (including  Stales) 

135 

• 

143 

121 

122 

—8 

+19 

+2 

+  13 

Burma     .... 

44 

44 

43 

31 

•  •• 

+1 

+  12 

+  13 

Central      Provinces      (including 
States)           .         .         .        . 

102 

111 

99 

79 

—9 

+12 

+20 

+23 

Coorg      ..... 

114 

109 

113 

106 

+5 

—4 

+  7 

+8 

Madras  (induding  States) 

270 

253 

221 

227 

+  17 

+  82 

—6 

.     +48 

North- West  Frontier  Piovini-e 
Punjab  (including  States) 

•       180 

167 

151 

117 

+13 

+16 

+  31 

+  63     . 

United    rrovinccs  of   Agra  and 
Gudh  (including  States) 

432 

425 

400 

380 

+7 

+25 

+20 

+52 

States  and  Agencies. 

93 

97 

81 

31 

-5 

+  16* 

.*50 

+  61 

Baroda  State     .       '  -. 

241 

298 

269 

247 

-57 

+29 

+22 

—6 

Central  India  Agency 

110 

131 

118. 

... 

—21 

+  13 

... 

... 

Hyderabad  State 

185 

140 

119 

-5 

+21 

... 

Kashmir  State 

86 

81 

... 

... 

+  5 

... 

... 

... 

Cochin  State     .... 

596 

531 

441 

441 

+  65 

+  90 

+  155 

Tf8vancor3  State 

416 

361 

839 

326 

+55 

+  22 

+  13 

+90 

Mysore  State     .... 

188 

168 

142 

172 

+20 

+26 

-3r) 

+16 

Kajputana  Agency 

76 

94 

78 

•  *• 

-18 

+  16 

- 

... 

Note.  -  Tlie  flsaros  agninst  Burma  for  1872  and  1881  refer  only  to  T.ower  Burma,  those  for  1891  include  Upper  Burma  with  the  exceptian  «f  the  Shan  States 
The  first  Census  was  not  in  all  cases  effected  in  1872.    The  actual  dates  will  bo  found  ou  the  title  pa'ge  of  Imperial  Table  II. 
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SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  II 


Distribution  of  tlie  Population  classified  accoi 

•ding  to  Density. 

AUE\S 

WIl-H   A.  POrULATIOX  FEB  SQUARE  3ltILE  01? 

LOCAIITT. 

lesE  than  200 

20( 

-4C0. 

do 

)-600. 

600  and  over. 

Area. 

Population. 

Area. 

Population,              h 

rea. 

Population.             A 

rea. 

Population, 

1. 

2. 

3. 

i. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

R. 

9. 

INDIA. 

1.333,348 

75-4 

101,759,801 

34-6 

205.973 

'11-7 

58,046,119     14f 
19-7 

i,3:35 

8-2 

71,3-34,861       8: 

34-2 

J,952 

4-7 

63,176,020 

21-5 

Provinces. 

708,143 
65-2 

56,423,859 
24-4 

163,364 

U-9 

46,934,537         1, 

20-2 

$3,817 

133 

66,056,703           i 

28-5 

i2,880 
7-6 

63,462,193 

36-9 

Ajmer-Mprwara   . 

2,711 
100 

476,912 
100 

... 

... 

... 

Ani^amans  . 

3,143 
100 

24,649 
100 

... 

... 

... 

■■ 

Assam 

48,737 
86-7 

3,469,714 
56-6 

2,063 

3-7 

414,781 
6-8 

5,443 
9-6 

2,241,848 
36  6 

•• 

... 

Balucliistan 

45,804 
100 

308,246 
100 

... 

... 

... 

Bengal 

29,635 
19-6 

3,915,738 
5-2 

22,683 
13-0 

7,589,472         6 
10-2 

0,949 
3.^-7 

25,829,546         4 
34-5 

7,918 
31-7 

37,410,110 
SO- 1 

Berav 

12,273 
69-3 

1,541,358 
56-0 

5,437 
30-7 

1,212,658 
44-0 

... 

Bombay 

92,120 

74-8 

9,751,506 

52-5 

29,247 
23-8 

39-2 

1,675 
1-4 

760,306 
41 

22 

776.006 
4-3 

Bnrma 

236,719 
100 

10,255,743 

97-8 

... 

■■ 

19 

234,881 

3-2 

Centr.il  Provmcea. 

86,459 
100 

9,876,646 
100 

•  »• 

•■ 

... 

Codrg 

1,582 
100 

180,607 
100 

;:; 

::: 

::. 

•• 

... 

Madras 

56,535 
39-9 

6,839,158 
17-9 

57,910 
40-9 

17,928,753         2 
46-9 

3,544 
16-6 

10,687,150 
38-0 

3,737 
3-6 

2,754,375 

7-3 

North-West  Frontier  and 
Punjab. 

73,942 
65-0 

7,781,598 
34-7 

25,981 
22-9 

7,508,550         1 
.95-q 

0,720 
9-4 

5,192,041 
33-1 

3,032 
3-7 

1,941,415 
8-7 

United  Provinces 

18,483 
17S 

2,001,984 
4-2 

19,043 
17-8 

4,998,580         4 
10-3 

1486 
38-7 

21,345,812          2 
44-7 

8,152 
36-3 

19,345,406 
40-6 

St.ates  and  Agencies. 

604,205 
91-9 

45,335,948 

72-6 

43,608 
6-4 

11,131,582 

17-8 

11,508 
1-7 

5,278,158 

8-5 

72 

713,827 
11 

Baluchistan  .Agency 

86,511 
100 

502,500 
100 

... 

•• 

... 

,,    ■ 

... 

E^aroda  State 

... 

... 

8,099 
100 

1,952,692 
100 

... 

•• 

... 

Bengal  States 

37,345 
96-6 

3,181.670 
84-9 

... 

... 

1,307 
3-4 

566,974 
15-1 

•• 

... 

Bombay  States     . 

61,236 
931 

5,601,820 
81-1 

4,525 
6-9 

1,306.828 
18-9 

•■ 

•■ 

.. 

... 

Cenlral  India  Agency   . 

77,415 
98-3 

8,342,876 
96-7 

1,357 
1-7 

285,905 
3-3 

•• 

.. 

... 

Central  Provinces  States 

29,435 
100 

1,9H6,383 
100 

... 

... 

..     . 

.. 

.. 

... 

Hyderabad  State  . 

82,672 
100 

10,680,636 
96-0 

... 

•• 

•• 

26 

448,466 
4-0 

Kashmir  Stute 

80,600 
100 

2,905,578 
100 

... 

•• 

•• 

.. 

•• 

Madras  States  [including 
Cochin  and  Travancore] 

Mysore  State 

416 
4-3 

16,016 
Sl-0 

43,464 
1 

2,072,445 
37-4 

1,100 
.        11 

14,383 
48-8 

380,440 
9-1 

3;201,593 

57-8 

8,453 

84-8 

3,764,182 
89-9 

46 

•3 

265,361 
4-8 

Punjab  States 

27,816 
76-3 

1,742,609 
39-4 

7,867 
21-S 

2,267,999 
51-3 

849 
3-3 

413.790 
9-3 

.. 

... 

Bajputana  Agency 

121,263 
951 

7,997,176 

82-2 

6,278 
4-9 

1,726,125 

17-8 

•• 

... 

'• 

... 

United  Provinces  States 

4,180 
82-3 

268,885 
S3-S 

... 

... 

899 
17-7 

533,212 
66-S 

... 

N0T«  -in  tWB  Table  3ii.216  persons  In  Malataud,  Dir.  Swat,  and  CWtral.  the  area  of  which  is  not  known  and  12,040  person-  (Railway  population )  in  Hyderabad 
"^t^figTr^slSitalics  represent  the  proportion  rer  eent.  whieh  the  area  and  population  of  eaeh  density  group  bear  to  the  totjl  area  and  population  of  the  province  or 
state  concerned. 
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CHAPTER  I. — DISTRIBUTION   OF   THE   POPULATION. 


SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  IV. 


Distribution  of  tlie  Population  between  ToAvns  and  Villages. 

Average 

Peeoenxagb  op 

PeBCESTAOE  of  UbBAIT  POPUIA- 

Peeoentaoe  op  Edbai  populaiiohI 

.  Pbotikoe,  State  oe  AaEircT. 

POPTJLATIOir. 

Jlf 

iios  iir  Towirs  op 

Iir  VllLASEB  OP 

Per 

20,000 

10,000 

6,000 

6,000 

2,000 

600 

Per  Town, 

Towns. 

Villages. 

and 

to 

to 

6,000. 

and 

to 

to 

500 

over. 

20.000. 

10,000. 

over. 

6,000. 

2,000. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

i. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

INDIA. 

13,615 

364 

9'9 

90'1 

51 '2 

331 

30-3 

6'4 

V7 

13'1 

45'? 

39'5 

Ajmer-Merwara    .... 

31,328 

475 

26-3 

73-7 

94-4 

, , 

5-6 

... 

1-6 

22-5 

43-9 

320 

Assam         .         . 

9,5U 

2fifi 

2-9 

97-1 

37-1 

20'3 

301 

12-5 

01 

4-6 

38-2 

57-1 

Baluchistan     (iiicludino      Aaehcv 

Tract)      .         .         .         .         . 

6,672 

375 

49 

951 

61-4 

38' 6 

,.- 

9-8 

330 

57'2 

Bengal  (uieluditig  States)     . 

20,604 

335 

50 

95-0 

62-4 

24'i 

li-'s 

2-0 

1-5 

103 

424 

4.5-8- 

Berar           =         .          .         .         . 

9,533 

409 

■  15-2 

84-8 

21-4 

327 

44-9 

1-0 

•  •• 

13-6 

48-8 

37-6 

Bombay  {including  States)    . 

14,466 

508 

18-8 

81-2 

51-0 

23-6 

19-2 

6-2 

2-2 

17-4 

51-3 

291 

Burma 

19,037 

157 

9-4 

90-6 

62-6 

17-9 

17-2 

2-3 

•1 

1-4 

19:4 

791 

Centeal  Provinces  {including  States) 

11,961 

238 

7-5 

92-0 

40-6 

25-3 

27-5 

66 

... 

45 

331 

62-4 

Coorg          ..... 

3,050 

345 

8-4 

91-6 

•  ■* 

44-1 

55-9 

... 

4-1 

55-H 

40-6 

Madras  {including  States) 

18,279 

623 

11-1 

88-9 

51-5 

32-8 

15-4 

•3 

4'9 

26-8 

51-2 

17-1 

North-West  Frontier  Province 
Punjab  [including  States)    . 

12,336 

507 

11-4 

88-6 

50-5 

16-8 

24-5 

8-2 

2-4 

17-0 

52-3 

28-3 

United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh 

(including  States) 

11,716 

397 

11-1 

88-9 

49-4 

18-2 

210 

11-4 

0-8 

10-5 

51-2 

375 

Baroda  State                  ... 

9,975 

489 

24 

76 

32-7 

24-9 

27-2 

15-2 

•  •• 

17-2 

54-3 

28-5 

Central  India  Agency    . 

12,266 

230 

11-4 

88-6 

46-8 

205 

25'2 

7-5 

■  ■• 

71 

33-3 

59-7 

Hyderabad  State 

14,488 

500 

101 

89-9 

49-4 

17'4 

33-2 

,,. 

■  .. 

14-2 

55-1 

30-7 

Kashmir  State 

79,374 

307 

6-5 

94-5 

100 

•  *• 

1-6 

6-6 

39-9 

51-9 

Cochin  State        . 

12,497 

1,111 

10-8 

89-2 

48-0 

17-8 

34-2 

13-2 

31-6 

46-7 

8-5 

Travancore  Stats 

20,426 

712 

6'2 

93-8 

59-1 

32-9 

80 

1-9 

22-3 

59-9 

15-9 

Mysore  State        .... 

5,641 

285 

130 

87-0 

36-7 

7-6 

22-1 

33'6 

•2 

2-9 

40'1 

56-8 

Rajputana  Agency 

11,017 

278 

14-5 

85-5 

38-1 

23-3 

30-3 

8'3 

•1 

12-2 

401 

47'6 

SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  V. 


Number  per  1,000  of  the  total  population  and  of  each  main  religion  who  live  in 

towns. 


No,  PEE 

1,000  OP  POPUIATIOK  WHO    LITE  IN  TOWSS. 

Peotiitob,  State  oe  Aoehot. 

Total. 

Hindu. 

Muealmau. 

Christian. 

Jain. 

Paisi. 

1. 

2. 

3, 

i. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

INDIA. 

99 

93 

138 

330 

300 

857 

Provinces. 

91 

91 

118 

268 

316 

860 

Ajmer-Merwara     ..... 

263 

207 

524 

786 

266 

988 

Assam 

29 

40 

22 

56 

287 

,, , 

Baluchistan . 

49 

382 

25 

973 

.•■ 

976 

Bengal 

50 

55 

43 

245 

545 

931 

352 

133 

409 

789 

349 

923 

Bombay 

188 

167 

236 

518 

316 

864 

94 

516 

341 

220 

538 

902 

Central  Provinces 

76 

74 

439 

629 

260 

891 

Cooro" 

84 

65 

272 

289 

>f 

976 

Madras 

111 

102 

231 

196 

81 

874 

Punjab  and  North- West  Frontier  Province 

114 

124 

.    110 

532 

543 

937 

United  Provinces .         .         .         .         . 

111 

80 

282 

307 

271 

... 

States  and  Agencies. 

118 

102 

S31 

129 

276 

832 

Baroda  State         .         .         .         .         . 

240 

230 

445 

313 

446 

819 

Central  India  Agency 
Hydera,bad  State   . 
Kashmir  State 

114 

101 

55 

98 
73 
71 

469 

324 

50 

895 
739 
600 

302 
229 
991  - 

917 

836 

1,000 

Cochin-  State 

108 

89 

154 

146 

1,000 

... 

Travancore  State   . 
.Mysore  State 
Bajputana  Agency 

• 

62 
130 
145 

62 
111 
124 

116 
404 
339 

50 
695 
646 

250 
246 

143 
861 
894 
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SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  VI. 


Haiii  Statistics  for  Cities. 


PERCEiriAaB  OB     VARIATIOlf. 

CITY. 

Population    in 
1901. 

Number  o!  persous 

per  square 

mile  in 

Number  ol 

females  to  1,000 

males  in 

Proportion 

o!  Foreign — 

born  per  1,000 

1801—1901. 

1872-1901. 

1901. 

1801. 

in  1901. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

i. 

B. 

6. 

7. 

1.  Calcutta  and  Fort 

847,796 

+  24-3 

+339 

42,390 

507 

657 

2.  Bomhay  and  Cantonment 

776,006 

—5-5 

+20-4 

35,273 

617 

766 

3.  Madras  and  Cantonment 

509,346 

+  12-6 

+28-1 

18,865 

984 

315 

4.  Agra  and  Cantonment 

188,022 

+  11-4 

+26-1 

6,639 

882 

138 

5.  Ahmedabad  and  Cantonment 

185,889 

+25-2 

+  55-3 

30,296 

910 

290 

6.  Allahahad  and  Cantonment   . 

172,032 

-1-8 

+  19-7 

3,817 

875 

139 

7-  Amritsar  and  Cantonn;ent     . 

162,429 

+  18-7 

+  19'6 

18,048 

743 

264 

8.  Bangalore  City  (C.  and  M.  Station) 

159,046 

—11-8 

+  11-6 

6,627 

961 

... 

9.  Bareilly  and  Cantonment 

131,'208 

+  8-4 

+27-4 

15,244 

878 

99 

10.  Baroda  City  and  Cantonment 

103,790 

— io-§ 

-10-7 

11,532 

853 

267 

11.  Benares  and  Cantonment      . 

209,331 

—4-6 

+19-5 

21,742 

924 

234 

12.  Cawnpore  and  Cantonmentj  . 

197,170 

+4-5 

+  60-6 

37,538 

772 

381 

13.  Delhi  and  Cantonment 

208,575 

+8-3 

+  35-1 

12,475 

817 

284 

14.  Howrah     ...... 

157,594- 

+  35-1 

+  87-4 

17,510 

577    - 

659 

15.  Hyderabad  and  Cantonment 

448,466 

+  8-0 

>>• 

17,249 

931 

261 

16.  Jaipni 

160,167 

+  •9 

>•• 

•  >• 

910 

40 

17.  Karachi  and  Cantonment 

116,663 

+  10-9 

+105'7 

1,643 

706 

487 

18.  Lahore  and  Cantonment 

202,964 

+  14-8 

+61-8 

8,119 

691 

375 

19.  Lucknow  and  Cantonment    . 

264,049 

-3-2 

-7-2 

12,278 

876 

193 

20.  Madura     .                   .          .          .          . 

105,984 

+  21-2 

+  103-8 

17,664 

1,012 

81 

21.  Mandalay  and  Cantonment 

183,816 

—2-6 

•  •• 

7,353 

964 

252 

23.  Meerut  and  Cantonment 

118,129 

-I'O 

+  45-1 

27,152 

802 

175 

23.  Kagpur      ...... 

127,734 

•   +91 

+  51-2 

928 

,.. 

24.  Patna 

134,785 

— 18-5 

-15-1 

16,964 

1,011 

85 

25.  Poena  and  Cantonment          ,         .         . 

153,320 

—5-0 

+  28-9 

27,845 

915 

122 

26.  Eangoon  and  Cantonment     . 

234,881 

+30-2 

+ 137-8 

12,362 

419 

680 

27.  Srinagar 

122,818 

+30 

»<•• 

15,327 

871 

31 

28.  Surat 

119,306 

+9-2 

+  10-6 

39,769 

935 

120 

29.  Trichinopoly  and  Cantonment 

104,721 

+  15-6 

+  36-8 

13,090 

1,045 

206 

Note.— The  proportions  in  column  1  in  the  case  of  the  Punjab  cities  refer  to  the  period  1868—1901. 


SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  VII. 


House-room. 


AVBEAOB  IftTMBEE  OP  PEESOITS 

PEE   HOUSE. 

AyBBASE  IfOMBEB   OF  HODSES  PEB 

SQUAEB   UILB. 

PbOTIITOB,  Sxatb  OB  AOehot. 

■ 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

lOOl- 

1391. 

1881. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

e. 

7. 

INDIA. 

5*3 

5'4 

5*8 

31  "6 

33'9 

31-7 

Ajmer-Merwara     .         ,         .         . 
Assam 

4-4 

5-3 

7-2 

39-6 

87-5 

23-6 

4-6 

4-8 

6-5 

23-1 

22'8 

18-4 

Baluchistan  (Districts  and  Admini 

stered 

Territories) 

4"5 

... 

... 

2'3 

... 

Bengal  {including  States) 

Berar    •         .         •         .         •         • 

5-2 

4-8 

5-4 

4-9 

6-3 
5-7 

79 
32 

73 
33'3 

59 
26-3 

Bombay  (including  States) 
Burma          .... 

51 

5-0 

5-4 
5-3 

5-6 
5-5 

26-5 
8-8 

25-6 
8-3 

21-1 

7-8 

Central  Provinces  (including  States 

4-8 

50 

4-3 

21-2 

22-1 

23-9 

14 

41 

Coorg 

Madras  (including  States) 

5-9 
5 

6-4 
5 

7-9 
5 

19 
50 

17 

48 

North-West  Frontier  Province 

•     '■          6-2 

6-5 

6-7 

28-8 

26-4 

23-6 

Punjab  (including  States) 

62-8 

United  Provinces    of  Agra  and  Oud 

h  (in-              5-5 

5-7 

6-4 

78-7 

74-2 

eluding  States.) 

Baroda  State 
Central  India  Agency 
Hyderabad  State    . 

4 
5-1 

4-9 

4-5 
5-2 
5-0 

14-6 
5-5 
5-3 

60-5 
21-0 
27-6 

6 

107-1 

81-9 

37-7 

14-9 

65-5 
25-2 

27-6 
6 
961 
72-8 
32-0 
16-7 

55-9 
22-3 
25-9 

Kashmir  State 
Cochin  State . 
Travanoore  State   . 
Mysore  State 
Bajputana  Agency 

6 

5-6, 

5-0 

4-9 

5-1 

6 

5-4 

4-9 

5-5 

5'5 

4-8 
4-8 
5-7 
4-9 

92-0 
69-5 
29-6 
16-2 

i2 
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SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  VIII. 


Comparison  of  Area  and  Popnlation  of  Districts  in  tlie  Main  Provinces. 

1                       j                                  Aeea  and  PoputiTioir  or  Dismiois. 

Number  of 
Districts  with 

PnOVINPH 

Population  of 

Area  of  liritisli  1 

JN  umber  01     i 

1 

a  population 

M.  UU  V  in  LiJla 

British  Districts.        Districts. 

Di,tricts. 

Average  Area. 

Average 
Population. 

Maximum  Area. 

Maximum  Population. 

exceeding  one 
million. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

i. 

.5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

g. 

Assam 

5,841,878 

52,959 

13 

4,074 

449,375 

Lusbai  Hills 

7,227 

Khasi  Hills 

6,027 

Sylhet 

5,443 

Sibsagar 

Sylhet 
2.241,848 
Sibsagar 

597,969 
Kamrup 

589,187 
Goal  para 

1 

Bengal      . 

74,744,866 

151,185 

48 

3,150 

1,557,185 

4,996 

462.052 

37 

Bancbi 

Mymensingh 

7,128 

3,915,068 

Baziiribagh 

Darbhanga 

7,021 

2,912,611 

Mymensigh 

Midnacore 

•6,332 

2,789,114 

Sonthal  Parganas 

MuzaSarpnre 

Berar 

2.754,016 

17,710 

6 

2,952 

459,003 

5,470 

2,754,790 

None.  - 

Wnn 

Amraoti 

3,910 

680,118 

Basim 

Akola 

^ 

2,949 

582,540 

Buldana 

Wun 

2,809 

466,929 

. 

Amraoti 

Buldana 

Bombay     . 

18,515,587 

122,984 

24 

5,124 

771,483 

2,759 

423,616 

5 

Karacbi 

Khandesh 

14,296 

1,427,382 

Thar  and  Partar 

Batnagiri 

13,690 

1,167,927 

Kbandesh 

Satara 

10,041 

1,146,559 

Hyderabad 

Dbarwar 

Burma      .         4         • 

9,252,875 

168,573 

83 

4,683 

•257,024 

8,291 

1,113,298 

None. 

Upper  Chindwin 

Hantbawaddy 

19,062 

484,811 

Myitkyina 

Henzada 

10,640 

484,658       , 

Mergui 

Thongwa 

^,789 

484,410 

Amherst 

Akyab 

Central  Provinces 

9,876,646 

86,459 

18 

4,803 

548,703 

7,062 

481,666 

2 

Raipnr 

Baipnr 

11,724 

Chanda 

10,749 

Bilaspnr 

8,341 

Mandla 

1,440,556 
Bilaspar 
1,012,972 
Sambalpur 
829,698 
Nagpur 

Madras      ,         • 

88,199,162 

141,705 

22 

6,441 

1,736,326 

5,047 

751,844 

17 

Nellore 

Madura 

8,761 

2,831,280 

Cnddapah 

Malabar 

8,723 

2,790,281 

Madura 

South  Arcot 

^ 

8,701 

2,349,894 

V 

Kistna 

Tanjore 

Punjab  and. N.-W.  P. 
Province. 

22,455,819 

113,675 

33 

3,552 

701,744 

8,498 

2,245,029 

3 

Kangra 

Lahore 

9,978 

1,162,109 

Mianwali 

Sialkot 

7,816 

1,033,909 

Multan 

Amritsar 

6,107 

1,023,828 

Dera  Ghazi  Khan 

Hoshiai'pnr 

United  Provinces 

47,691,782 

107,164 

48 

2,238 

993,579 

5,306 

989,782 

28 

Garhwal 
5,629 

Gorakhpur 
2,957,074 

Almora 

Basti 

5,416 

1,846,153 

Miizapur 

Meerut 

5,228 

1,540,176 

GorRlfhpn.r 

Azamgarh 

• 

4,59rt 

1,5-29,785 

(.- 
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Movement  of  the  Population. 


Census  of 

Population. 

Variation 

Per  cent,  since 

preTious 

census. 

1872 
1881 
1891 
1901 

206,162,360 
253,896,330 
287.314,671 
294,361,056 

-t23-l 
+  131 

+  2-4 

Individual  Provinces  and  States. 

90.  In  the  last  Chapter  the  results  of  the  census  have  been  discussed  with  Object  of 
reference  to  the  population  as  it  stood  on  the  1st  March,  1901.  The  present  ^''*"^^'*"'' 
Chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  since  the  time  of  the  first  general  census,  which  was  effected  over  the 
greater  part  of  India  in  1872.  The  variations  during  the  periods  ending  in 
1881  and  1891  have  already  been  dealt  with  in  previous  Census  Reports; 
they  will,  therefore,  be  referred  to  very  briefly  here,  and  the  discussion  will  be- 

directed  mainly  to  an  examination  of  those  which 
have  taken  place  since  1891,  and  of  the  causes  which 
have  produced  them.    The  census  returns  show  a 
steady    increase  of    population  from  206,162,360 
in  1872  to  294,361,056  at  the  present  census,   but 
the  true  rate  of  progress  has  been  far  smaller  than 
would  appear  from  these  figures.    The  earher  enu- 
meration left  out  of    account  the  population  of 
the  Andamans  and   the  Native   States  of  Balu- 
chistan,   Central    India,     Hyderabad,     Kashmir, 
Eajputana,  Sikkim,   Manipur,   and  the   Punjab,    with_  a  population,  at  the 
present  time,  of  some  thirty-eight  millions,  and  it  also,  of  course,  failed  to  deal 
with  areas  not  then  included  in   British  territory  such    as    Upper  Burma, 
British   Baluchistan  and  certain  outlying  parts  of  Assam.    Moreover,  apart 
from  the   addition  of  tracts  not    previously  coxmted,   the    first  census  was 
necessarily  in  many  respects  tentative  and  incomplete,  and  numerous  omissions 
occurred,  especially  amongst  travellers  and  in  out-of-the-way  places ;  even  whole 
■  villages  were  sometimes  lost  sight  of.      In  1881,  more  elaborate  precautions  were 
taken,  and  the  omissions  were  fewer  in  number,  but    the  count  was  still  not  as 
thorough  as  it  was  in  1891,  when,  except  in  tracts  newly  added  and  in  a  few 
of  the  more  backward  Native  States,  a  high  standard  of  accuracy  was  reached 
which  could  not  easily  be  surpassed.     It  follows  that  while  part  of  the  apparent 
increase  on  that  occasion,  and  still  more  in  1881,  was  due  to  a  more  exhaustive 
enumeration,  this  disturbing  influence  had  almost  disappeared  at  the  present 
census.    But  the  conditions  in  different  parts  of  India  are  far  from  uniform,  and 
before    attempting  to  disentangle  from  these  artificial  infiuences  the  true  varia- 
tions which  have  taken  place  and  to  examine  the  causes  which  tinderlie  them  for 
the  Empire  as  a  whole,  it  is  necessary  to  deal  with  the  results  in  the  individual 
provinces  and  states  of  which  it  is  composed.    When  these  have  been  considered 
in  detail,  and  only  then,  will  it  be  possible  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  for 
the  whole  country. 

91.  The  actual  changes  in  the  population  of  each  province   and  state    since  Reference  to 
1872  are  shown  in  Imperial  Table  II,  and  Table  II- A  shows  the  variation  at  the  statistics. 
present   census  as  compared  with  1891  on  the  areas  enumerated  in  that  year. 
The  different  aspects  from  which  the  growth  of  the  population  can  be  regarded 
are  illustrated  by  means  of    proportional  figures  in  the  following    subsidiary 
tables  at  the  end  of  the  Chapter  : — 

Subsidiary  Table     I. — Variation  in  relation  to  density  since  1872. 

„  „        II. — Net,  variation  since  1891. 

„  „      III. — Variation  in  natural  divisions. 

„  „       IV. — Variation  in  districts  classified  according  to  den- 

sity. 

„  „        V. — Variation  distributed  by  areas  of  increase  and 

decrease. 

92.  Ajmei'-Mei'Wara. — The    small    tract    of  British  territory  known  as 
Ajmer-Merwara  is  administered   by.  the    Agent  to  the  Governor  General  in 
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Snmrnary  of 
results. 


Kala-az^i' 


Eajputana,  who  is  its  Chief  Commissioner.  It  lies  ia  the  middle  of  the  Native 
States  of  the  Eajputana  Agency,  and  its  circumstances  are  very  similar  to-those 
which  prevail  there.  Like  them  it  suffered  severely  from  famine  in  1899-1900, 
but  the  measures  taken  to  combat  the  calamity  were  more  efllcient.  Ihe  conse- 
quence is,  that  while  the  loss  of  population  in  these  States  in  the  decade  preceding 
the  present  census  varied  from  23  to  42  per  cent.,  that  in  Ajmer-M  erwara  was  only 
12  per  cent.  The  decrease  took  place  entirely  in  rural  areas,  where  it  amounted 
to  18*6  in  Ajmer  and  11-6  in  Merwara ;  the  population  of  Ajmer  City  and  other 
urban  areas  is  greater  by  5'6  per  cent,  than  it  was  in  1891. 

93.  Assam.— According  to  the  statistics  of  Table  lithe  population  of  Assam 

increased  during  the 

Map  of  Assam  shoidng  the  variations  ««  tlie  pnjatilation  since  1891. 
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JToie.-MampM  and  Lusliai  Hills  were  not  enumerated  in  1891. 


ten   years  preceding 
the  census  by  649,041 
or  nearly  12  per  cent. 
But  half  of   this  in- 
crease    comes    from 
the  Lushai  Hills  and 
Manipur.      In  South 
Lushai  there  was  no 
census    in   1891;   in 
Manipur     a     census 
was  taken,  but  the 
papers  were  destroyed 
in  the    insurrection. 
If   we     deduct    the 
population    of    these 
areas,     which    have 
only  a  remote  bearing 
on  the  general  pro- 
gress of  the  Province, 
the  true  increase  will 
be  seen  to  be  327,240, 
or  just  under  6  per 
cent.     The      figures 
must  be  qualified  by 
the  remark  that  the  number  of  persons  born  in  Assam  has  increased  by  only 
68,197,  or  1*36  per  cent. ;  while  the  foreign-born  population  shows  the  large 
increment  of  259,043  or  50'85  per  cent.    The  highest  rate  of  increase,  11  per 
cent.,  is  found  in  the  hill  districts,  but  this  is  due  to  the  accident  that  the  scanty 
population  of  the  North  Cachar  Bills  was  more  than  doubled  by  the  presence 
of  over  20,000  persons  employed  on  the  construction  of  the  Assam-Bengal  Rail- 
way.    Ihe  real  increase  in  the  hills  was  thus  only  6"5  per  cent.,  some  of  which 
may  perhaps,  in  some  tracts,  be  ascribed  to  improved  enunrfferation.    The  Brah- 
maputra Valley  shows  an  increase  of  5'7  and  the  Surma  Valley  of  5*3  per  cent. 
Taking  the  figures  for  individual  districts  We  find  in  Lakhimpur,  at  the  extreme 
north-east  of  the  Province,  the  large  increase  of  117,343  persons  or  46*1  per 
cent.,  16  per  cent,  from  natural  growth  and  30  per  cent,  from  immigration. 
Although  41  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  foreigners  the  indigenous  castes 
have  shared  in  the  prosperity  which  the  district  owes  to  its  tea  gardens  and 
coal  mines  and  have  increased  in  number  considerably.    .The  growth  of  this 
district  has  been  continuous  and  the  population  has  trebled  since  1872.     The 
neighbouring  district  of  Sibsagar  shows  an  increase  of  117,310  persons  or  24'4  per 
cent,  due  in  equal  proportion  to  immigration  and  natural  increase  and  traceable 
in  either  case  to  the  influence  of  "a  numbe^r  of  well-managed  tea-gardens." 
Since  1872  Sibsagar  has  added  280,000 'to  its  population  or  88  per  cent. 

94.  There  are,  unhappily,  two  marked  exceptions  to  the  example  of  progress 
set  by  Lakhimpur  and  Sibsagar  and  followed  in  a  less  degree  by  the  other  districts 
of  Assam.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  in  the  centre  of  the  Brahmaputra 
Valley  two  districts  are  conspicuous  for  a  decrease  in  their  population. 
Nowgong  has  lost  86,147  people,  or  nearly  25  per  cent,  of  the  population 
recorded  in  1891,  while  Kamrup  has  declined  by  45,062,  or  7  per  cent. 
In  both  cases  the  chief  cause  of  the  decrease  is  the  virulent  and  communicable 
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form  of  malaria  known  from  the  darkening  of  the  skin,  which  is  one 
of  its  symptoms,  as  hald-dzdr  or  the  black  sickness.  This  disease,  which 
is  probably  identical  with  the  Rangpur  and  Burdwan  fevers  and  the 
hdld-duhh  or  hdld-jwar  of  Purnea  and  the  Darjeeling  terai,  was  first 
observed  in  the  Garo  Hills  in  1869,  when  the  Garos  were  so  im- 
pressed with  its  infectious  character  that  they  "are  said  to  have  not  only 
abandoned  their  sick,  but  to  have  stupefied  them  with  drink  and  then  set 
light  to  the  houses  in  which  they  were  lying  in  a  state  of  helpless  intoxication." 
By  1883  it  had  spread  to  the  Goalpara  sub-division  which  showed  a  decrease  of 
29,699  persons  at  the  census  of  1891.  Five  years  later  hald-dzdr  entered 
Kamrup  and  reduced  the  population  of  the  southern  part  of  the  district  by 
nearly  12  per  cent.  Having  spent  its  force  there  it  passed  on,  in  1892,  to 
JSTowgong  where  its  track  is  marked  by  deserted  villages,  untilled  fields,  a 
land  revenue  reduced  by  23  per  cent,  and  a  disheartened  population  which,  after 
19  years  of  steady  increase,  has  now  receded  to  the  figure  at  which  it 
stood  nearly  30  years  ago.  Mr.  AUen  thinks  that  the  disease  is  dying  out 
in  Nowgong  and  that  its  'advance  up  the  Assam  Valley  seems  to  have  been 
checked  by  the  sparsely  populated  ^hills  and  forests  which  separate  Nowgong 
from  Sibsagar.  This  view  is  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  modern  researches 
which  go  to  show  that  a  population  decimated  by  malaria  tends  to  acquire  some 
degree  of  immunity  and  that  the  disease  can  only  be  transmitted  through  certain 
species  of  mosquitoes  which  flourish  only  under  special  conditions  of  soil  and 
humidity  and  can  in  no  case  travel  far  from  their  original  habitat.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  kald-dzdr  has  done  much  to  retard  the  natural  development 
of  Assam.  The  tale  of  its  extraordinary  fatality  has  travelled  far  and  has 
strengthened  the  traditional  dread  with  which  the  people  of  Bengal  and  Bihar 
have  always  regarded  a  country  where,  if  a  man  falls  ill,  he  is  likely  to  die  in 
strange  surroundings  without  any  means  of  getting  away.  The  isolation  of 
Assam  has  had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  its  unpopularity.  Independent  cultivators 
have  been  deterred  from  settling  on  the  spare  land  which  awaits  the  plough  and 
immigration  has  been  restricted  to  the  classes  who  are  brought  in  under  the 
Labour  Acts  and  do  not  move  on  their  own  initiative.  If  effective  railway 
communication  were  opened  up  with  the  congested  districts  of  Bihar,  advantage 
might  be  taken  of  the  movement  of  the  population  eastward  which  seems  to 
have  set  in  and  settlers  might  be  found  to  occupy  the  holdings  which  hald- 
dzdr  has  left  vacant. 

95.  Special  interest  attaches  to  those  portions  of  the  Provincial  Report  in  Decline  of 
which  Mr.  AUen  discusses  the  decline  of  the  indigenous  population  of  Assam. '  o^^iation 
That  the  Assamese  are  decreasing  in  number  has  long  been  surmised,  but  the  ex-  ^°^" 
tent  of  their  losses  could  not  be  accurately  stated  owing  to  the  diflQ.culty  of  deter- 
.  mining  exactly  what  number  of ,  persons  should  be  regarded  as  Assamese.    Here 
the  obvious  tests  of  birth-place  and  language  cannot  be  applied.    A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  persons  born  in  Assam  are  the  children  of  cooKe  immigrants,  and 
many  of  these  habitually  speak  the  Assamese  language.    In  order  therefore  to 
distinguish  the  indigenous  from  the  foreign  population  Mr.  Allen  has  taken  for 
the  Brahmaputra  Valley  the    statistics  of  49   castes   and  tribes  peculiar  to 
Assam  and  has  shown  in  a  subsidiary   table  the   variation   in  their  numbers 
during  the  last  ten  years.    The  broad  facts  are  that  in  the  five  upper  districts 
of  the  Valley  the  Assamese  have  decreased  from  1,608,257  to  1,504,847  or  by 
6'"4  per  cent.   In  JN'owgong  the  loss  is  31  per  cent.,  in  Kamrup  9  per  cent,  and 
in  Darrang  6  per  cent.,  while  Lakhimpur  shows  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  and 
Sibsagar  of  9  per  cent.    Some  part  of  the  increase  in  the  latter  districts  is  no 
doubi  due  to  the  immigration  from  the  former,  but  most  of  it  is  the  outcome  of 
natural  growth  and,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  area  of  decrease  is  also  the  area 
which  has  been  swept  by  fever  ai\d  injuriously  affected  by  the  earthquake  of 
1897,  we  need  feel  no  hesitation  in  accepting  Mr.  Allen's  conclusion  that  "  if 
the  Assamese  can  increase  rapidly,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Valley,  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  when  hald-dzdr  has  finally  disappeared,  they  will 
at  any  rate  stop  decreasing  in  Kamrup,  Darrang  and  Nowgong." 

96.  Bengal.— The  second  chapter  of  Mr.  Gait's  report  contains  an  exhaus- Early  esti. 
tive  and  interesting  discussion  of  the  variations  of  the  population  in  every  "pniationf 
district  of  Bengal  to  which  I  must  refer  those  who  wish  to  make  a  detailed 
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study  of  the  deyelopment  of  the  Province  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Here  I 
can  only  deal  with  the  larger  movements  of  the  people  and  the  more  general 
causes  which  appear  to  have  determined  them. 

The  earlier  estimates  of  the  population  of  Bengal  were  mainly  guess  work 

and  with  one  excep- 

Map  of  Bengal  showing  tlie  variations  in  He  population  sines  1891,  tion  fell  greatlv  short" 

of  the  truth.  In  1765 
it  was  supposed  to  be 
10  millions.  Twenty 
years  or  so  later  Sir 
William  Jones  put 
the  population  of 
Bengal,  Bihar  and 
Orissa  with  Ghazipur, 
Benares,  Jaunpur 
and  part  of  Mirzapur 
at  24  millions.  In 
1792  Oolebrooke 

assumed  30  millions. 
Mr.  Adam,  when 
writing  on  vernacular 
education  in  1835, 
placed  the  population 
at  35  millions  on  the 
basis  of  some  very 
imperfect  official 
returns  called  for  by 
Lord  Wellesley  in 
1801.  Thornton's 
Gazetteer    of    1858 
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gives  an  estimate  of  40  millions  for  British  territory  without  the  Native  States, 
Darjeeling  and  Duars,  and  42^  millions  was  the  figure  officially  accepted  up 
to  1872.  "Where  the  margin  of  error  is  so  large  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to 
enquire  how  the  estimates  were  framed.  Mention  should  however  be  made 
of  the  curious  fact  that  in  the  course  of  the  statistical  survey  of  parts  of  Bengal, 
which  he  conducted  between  1807  and  1814,  Dr.  Francis  Buchanan  made  a 
laborious  attempt  to  calculate  the  population  of  six  districts  of  Bihar  and 
Northern  Bengal  and  arrived  at  results  exceediug  by  about  half  a  million  the 
figure  ascertained  for  the  same  area  in  1872.  Dr.  Buchanan  seems  to  have 
argued  from  the  cultivated  area  to  the  number  of  ploughs,  and  to  have  assumed 
that  each  plough  represented  five  persons.  To  the  number  of  cultivators  thus 
arrived  at,  he  added  varying  proportions  for  the  other  classes  of  society  locally 
recognised.  In  some  cases  he  also  estimated  the  gross  agricultural  produce  and 
the  amount  exported  and  calculated  the  number  of  persons  required  to  consume 
the  quantity  that  remained  in  the  district.  He  relied,  however,  mainly  on 
the  number  of  ploughs.  The  account  of  the  Survey  published  in  1838  by 
Mr.  Montgomery  Martin  under  the  title  Uastern  India  throws  no  light  on  the 
methods  by  which  the  initial  data  were  procured,  nor  does  any  one  seem  to  have 
attempted  to  calculate  the  population  of  the  entire  Province  from  Dr.  Bucha- 
nan's estimate  of  the  tract  surveyed  by  him.  With  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
relative  density  of  different  parts  of  Bengal  it  ought  to  have  been  possible  to 
improve  greatly  on  the  official  estimate  of  42  millions. 
Summary  of  97.  The  ceusus  of  1872  came  as  a  surprise  to  everyone.    It  disclosed  a 

ftorn'i872*to  pop^^^io^  of  ovcr  62  miUions  or  about  24  millions  more  than  the  popula- 
1901.  °  tion  of  the  United  States  as  it  then  stood.  Between  1872  and  1901  the 
statistics  of  the  four  censuses  show  an  increment  of  16  milhons  or  nearly 
26  per  cent.  In  the  first  nine  years  of  the  period  the  rate  of  increase  recorded 
was  11*5  per  cent. ;  between  1881  and  1891  it  dropped  to  7"3 ;  while  in  the  last 
ten  years  it  has  been  only  5*1  per  cent.  This  progressive  decline  is  traceable  in 
some  degree  to  the  inevitable  defects  of  the  first  and  second  enumerations,  which 
were  especially  imperfect  in  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Province.  As  each  suc- 
cessive census  supplies  the  omissions  of  its  predecessor,  the  ratio  of  increase 
necessarily  tends  to  fall  off.    In  1872^  the  census  of  the  British  districts  of 
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Ohota  Nagpur  was  carried  out  gradually  during  the  cold  weather  months  by  a 
body  of  clerks  who  were  supposed  to  travel  from  village  to  village  and  record 
the  resident  population.  But  no  effective  check  could  be  kept  on  their 
proceedings,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  returns  for  the  less  accessible 
places  were  too  often  based  upon  no  more  solid  foundation  than  the  treacherous 
memory  of  the  village  watchman.  The  Tributary  States  of  Ohota  Nagpur  and 
Orissa  were  enumerated  under  the  supervision  of  their  own  chiefs.  In  parts  of 
the  Sonthal  Parganas  the  census  was  carried  out  by  means  of  seeds  or  small 
stones  or  by  tying  knots  in  coloured  strings.  The  first  synchronous  census  of 
these  tracts  was  taken  in  1881,  and  the  increase  of  32  per  cent,  then  brought  out 
is  due  rather  to  improved  enumeration  than  to  a  rate  of  natural  growth  hardly 
credible  in  a  poor  country  which  was  then  the  chief  recruiting  ground  for 
the  tea  gardens  of  Assam.  Though  the  Ohota  Nagpur  plateau  furnishes  the 
most  striking  instance  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  census  of  1872,  the  returns 
t)f  that  year  were  also  imperfect  in  Jessore,  Jalpaiguri,  Darjeeling,  Mymensingh, 
Hill  Tippera  and  Darbhanga,  in  all  of  which  the  increase  shown  in  1881  is 
to  a  great  extent  fictitious.  There  were  probably  also  some  omissions  in  the 
British  districts  of  Orissas  hut  a  large  proportion  of  the  increase  of  17'6 
per  cent,  which  was  recorded  in  1881  may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  recovery  of 
the  population  after  the  severe  famine  of  1866.  The  decline  of  nearly  3  per 
cent,  in  West  Bengal  during  these  years  was  caused  by  the  epidemic  of  Burdwan 
fever  which  ravaged  the  alluvial  tracts  of  the  division  and  was  estimated  at 
the  time  to  have  caused  about  two  million  deaths  besides  materially  impairing 
the  reproductive  capacity  of  the  population. 

Of  the  ten  years  1881-91  there  is  little  to  be  said.  The  population  of  the 
Province  increased  by  7"3  per  cent.  Eastern  Bengal  shows  a  growth  of  14  per 
cent.,  due  for  the.mostpart  to  natural  causes  connected  with  its  great  advantages 
of  soil  and  climate.  The  increase  of  13*5  per  cent,  recorded  for  the  Chota 
Nagpur  plateau  probably  represents  some  substantial  omissions  in  the  census  of 
1881,  when  disturbances  took  place  in  the  Sonthal  Parganas  and  a  widespread 
sense  of  alarm  and  uneasiness  was  caused  by  rumours  as  to  the  object  of  the 
enumeration  which  were  traced  to  a  wandering  ascetic.    ■ 

98.  The  population  recorded  in  Bengal  on  the  present  occasion  was 
78,493,410;  74,744,866  in  British  territory  and  3,748,544  ia  the  Native  States. 
The  increase  since  1891  comes  to  3,819,612  or  to  5-1  per  cent,  made  up  of 
3,397,905  or  4*7  per  cent,  in  British  districts  and  421,707  or  12-6  per  cent,  in 
the  States.  Among  the  natural  divisions  of  the  Province,  Eastern  Bengal  comes 
first  with  an  increase  of  10*4  per  cent.;  Ohota  Nagpur  has  7'8 ;  West  Bengal  and 
Orissa  7 ;  North  Bengal  59  and  Central  Bengal  5-1  per  cent.  In  North  Bihar  the 
population  is  virtually  stationary  and  in  South  Bihar  it  has  declined  3"6  per  cent. 

Before  reviewing  the  fluctuations  in  the  natural  divisions  we  may  glance 
briefly  at  the  movement  of  population  in  the  entire  Province  during  the  last 
twenty  years.    Taking  1881  as  a  starting-point  we  arrive  at  the  following 
results : — 

Census  Increase  1881-1891         .         .         .         .         .         .     5,136,858 

Census  Increase  1891-1901         ......     3,8l9,6ia 

Difference  .  1,317,246 
But  it  may  be  said  that  a  substantial  share  of  the  increase  in  the  first  period 
is  fictitious,  being  due  merely  to  improved  enumeration.  Mr.  Gait  deducts  half 
a  million  on  this  account,  but  would  leave  the  second  figure  as  it  stands,  holding 
that  there  is  nothing  to  choose  in  point  of  accuracy  between  the  last  two  enumer- 
ations. In  the  last  decade  he  allows  for  the  operation  of  two  exceptional  causes. 
He  takes  plague  mortality  at  150,000  or  more  than  twice  the  recorded  number 
of  deaths  (65,884)  up  to  the  date  of  the  census ;  and  estimates  the  loss  of  life 
from  the  cyclone  of  1897  at  50,000.    This  gives  us  the  following  figures  :— 

Probable  true  increase  1881-1891 4,636,858 

„        „        1891-1901 3,819,61  a 

Difference 81^,246 

Deduct  for  plague  and  cyclone 200,000 

Probable  natural  difference 617,246 

It   would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  disentangle  the  causes  to  which  this 
difference  is  due.    Increased  emigration,  enhanced  mortality,  reduced  birth-rate, 
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all  may  have  had  their  share  in  the  result.  As  to  emigration  Mr.  Gait  observes 
that  there  has  been  •'  a  considerable  net  increase,  chiefly  in  the  direction  of 
Assam,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  has  been  greater  during  the  last  decade 
than  it  was  in  the  preceding  ten  years."  But  the  exclusion  of  this  factor  does 
not  help  us  materially  to  determine  the  relative  influence  exercised  by  the  other 
two.  The  evidence  of  the  vital  statistics  is  discounted  by  the  uncertainty  as  to 
the  degree  of  improvement  that  may  have  taken  place  in  registration,  to  which 
much  attention  has  been  paid  of  late  years  in  Bengal.  Our  figures  are  not 
accurate  enough  to  enable  us  to  say  how  much  of  a  given  result  can  be  put 
down  to  variations  of  births  or  deaths  in  either  direction,  I  think  it,  however, 
extremely  probable  that  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  population 
is  very  largely  due  to  a  decline  in  the  birth-rate  induced  by  the  general  rise  in 
the  prices  of  staple  food  grains.  Mr.  O' Conor's  statistics  of  prices  and  wages 
show  that  the  average  price  of  common  rice  in  Bengal  has  risen  by  35  per  cent, 
since  the  year  1890.  In  South  Bihar  common  rice  is  dearer  by  26  per  cent., 
maize  by  32  per  cent.,  and  wheat  by  29  per  cent.,  while  during  the  same  period 
the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  have  fallen  by  3  per  cent.  Conditions  such 
as  these  can  hardly  fail  to  affect  the  reproductive  energy  of  the  large  class  of 
unskilled  labourers  who  own  no  land  and  have  not  participated  in  the  profits 
arising  from  the  enhanced  prices  of  agricultural  produce.  Nor  are  they  confined 
to  South  Bihar.  They  extend  in  varying  degrees  to  all  parts  of  Bengal  and 
although  their  influence  on  the  birth-rate  may  not  always  be  traceable  we  may 
be  sure  that  it  is  there. 
Sr?o'°  ^^'  Subsidiary  table  III  appended  to  Chapter  II  of  the  Provincial  Report 
gives  an  fnteresting  view  of  the  actual  and  proportional  variation  of  population 
in  relation  to  density  in  different  parts  of  Bengali.  Eor  the  province  as  a  whole  the 
absolute  and  proportional  increase  of  population  is  greatest  in  tracts  where  the 
density  is  below  300  persons  to  the  square  mile.  These  show  an  increase  of 
1,003,219  persons  or  8"6  per  square  mile.  Next  in  order  come  tracts  with  a 
density  of  from  500  to  600  which  have  increased  by  440,263,  but  in  these  the 
relative  increase  is  only  4*6  per  cent,  while  the  areas  with  a  density  of  from  900 
to  1,000  have  gained'  nearly  7  per  cent.  On  analysing  the  figures  by  natural 
divisions  it  appears  that  the  sparsely  peopled  territory  owes  its  growth  to  the 
filling  up  of  spare  land  in  Ohota  Nagpur  and  the  Sub-Himalayan  tracts  and  the 
reclamation  of  the  Barind  in  Northern  Bengal.  "  If  Chota  Nagpur  and  North 
Bengal  be  left  out  of  account,  the  greatest  absolute  addition  to  the  population 
during  the  last  decade  has  occurred  in  ihanas  with  a  density  of  500  to  600 
persons  per  square  mile.  In  East  Bengal  the  greatest  absolute  increment  has 
taken  place  in  thanas  with  800  to  900  persons  per  square  mile,  and  the  great^t 
proportional  growth  in  those  with  from  400  to  500,  and  then  in  those  with  from 
900  to  1,000."  On  the  whole  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  the  pressure  of  popula- 
tion on  the  land  iu  Bengal  has  not  generally  reached  the  point  at  which  immi- 
gration begins  to  be  checked  and  the  struggle  for  existence  re-acts  on  and  dimi- 
nishes the  reproductive  instinct.  The  densely  peopled  tracts  of  Bihar  may  perhaps 
form  an  exception.,  Hqre  we  have  extensive  emigration  combined,  in  South 
Bihar,  with  a  decline,  both  iibsolute  and  relative,  in  the  population  of  the  most 
crowded  tracts.  In  North  Bihar  the  statistics  are  more  ambiguous  and  there  is 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  thanas  with  a  population  of  from  800  to  1,000.  But 
in  both  divisions  the  conditions  were  abnormal,  espeicially  at  the  close  of  the 
decade,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  probable  inference  can  be  drawn  from 
the  results  of  the  census. 

100.  The  causes  of  the  growth  of  population. in  Eastern  Bengal  are  not  far  to 
seek.  The  rainfaU  is  copious  and  regular ;  the  soil  is  naturally  fertile  and  is 
renewed  year  after  year  by  the  action  of  the  great  rivers  which  overflow  their 
banks  at  regular  intervals  and  cover  the  country  with  a  rich  deposit  of  silt.  The 
climate  is  on  the  whole  a  healthy  one.  The  people  are  sturdy  and  prolific  speci- 
mens of  the  Mongolo-Dravidian  type ;  they  have  profited  enormously  by  the  rise 
in  general  prices  and  the  introduction  of  jute ;  their  standard  of  living  is  high 
and  prosperity  has  engendered  in  them  a  spirit  of  independence  which  finds  its 
expression  in  various  forms  of  violent  crime.  Throughout  the  division  the 
proportion  of  increase  is  remarkably  uniform.  In  HiU  Tippera  it  is  raised 
by  immigration  to  26  per  cent.;  while  in  Chittagong  it  has  been  reduced  to  4'8 
by  the  cyclone  of  1897  and  the  outbreak  of  cholera  which  followed  in  its  track. 
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No  signs  of  pressure  on  the  means  of  subsistence  can  be  discerned,  and  it  is 
shown  in  the  taible  already  quoted  that  the  population  has  grown  most  rapidly 
in  the  areas  which  are  most  densely  peopled. 

101.  On  the  Chota  Nagpur  plateau  and  more  especially  in  the  districts  of  chota  Nag- 
Ranchi  and  the   Sonthal  Parganas  emigration  was  very  active  during  the  decade  P'*'^' 
and  the  census  shows  a  net  increase  of  only  7 '8  per  cent.     The  collieries  and  tea 
gardens  attract  the  labouring  classes  in  increasing  numbers.    The  Native  States  in 

the  south  and  west  of  the  division  show  an  increase  of  13  to  14  per  cent.,  which 
is  probably  due  in  some  measure  to  improved  enumeration. 

102.  In  Western  Bengal  the  increase  is  7  per  cent.,  varying  from  13  per  cent.  West  Bengal. 
of  natural  growth  in  Birbhum,  which  is  recovering  from  a  cycle  of  malaria,  to 

1*4  in  Hooghly,  where  fever  is  rife  and  the  population  would  have  been  station- 
ary but  for  the  influence  of  the  mills  and  factories  of  Serampur.  Howrah 
owes  its  increase  of  11*3  to  the  influx  of  mill-hands,  who  form  something  like 
17  per  cent,  of  the  population,  while  the  growth  of  the  western  portion  of  Burd- 
wan,  where  one- third  of  the  inhabitants  are  foreigners,  is  due  to  the  attraction 
of  the  coal  mines. 

103.  Central  Bengal  gains  5  per  cent,  on  the  whole.    Mills  and  reclamation  of  Central  Ben- 
Sundarban  jungle  add  nearly  10  per  cent,  to  the  24-Parganas ;  rivers  blocked  by  ^*^' 

silt  and  lines  of  stagnant  swamps  explain  the  decline  of  4  per  cent,  in  Jessore 
and  the  small  increase  of  1"4  per  cent,  in  Nadia.  The  addition  of  242  per  cent, 
to  the  population  of  Calcutta  has  been  dealt  with  in  the  last  chapter. 

104.  Northern  Bengal  has  an  increase  of  nearly  6  per  cent.    It  is  largest  in  North  Ben- 
Jalpaiguri  (15*6)   where  ordinary  cultivation  has  expanded  and  the  tea  gardens  s^'- 

of  the  thanas  in  the  Duars  attract  a  foreign-born  population  of  from  28  to  65 
per  cent.  The  increase  of  11 '5  per  cent,  in  Barjeeling  is  due  to  the  influx  of 
cultivators  from  Nepal,  while  Bogra  owes  a  similar  increment  to  the  industrious 
Santals,  who  are  reclaiming  the  laterite  ridges  of  the  once  fertile  Barind  from 
the  jungle  which  had  been  allowed  to  overrun  it. 

105.  There  remain  two  divisions  in  which  population  has  remained  stationary  North  and 
or  has  actually  declined.     In  North  Bihar,  where  one  person  per  thousand  has  ^*"*"*  ^^''"• 
been  added  to  the  population  during  the  decade,  famine  prevailed  in  five  out  of 

six  districts  during  1896-97.  Yet  no  correspondence  can  be  traced  between  the 
prevalence  of  famine  and  the  fluctuations  of  population.  "The  stress  of 
famine,"  says  Mr.  Gait,  "  was  greatest  in  Darbhanga,  but  this  district  shows  the 
largest  gain  of  population  (3"9  per  cent.).  Purnea  escaped  the  famine  altogether, 
but  it  has  sustained  a  loss  of  3'5  per  cent,  or  exactly  the  same  as  Cliamparan, 
where  the  decline  is  greatest  in  the  very  tract  that  suffered  least  from  famine. 
Saran,  which  has  a  decrease  of  22  per  cent,,  was  far  less  severely  affected  than 
Muzaffarpur,  which  has  gained  1"5  per  cent,  and  its  loss  of  population  is  amply 
accounted  for  by  the  plague  epidemic  which  was  more  virulent  there  than  in 
any  other  district  except  Patna ;  the  Gopalganj  subdivision  where  the  famine 
was  worst  has  added  slightly  to  its  population  of  1891.  In  Muzaffarpur  and 
Darbhanga,  the  great  rice-growing  tracts  under  the  Nepal  frontier,  which 
suffered  most  in  the  famine  year,  show  the  greatest  growth  of  population.  The 
decadent  tracts  in  Muzaffarpur  and  Bhagalpur  either  escaped  the  famine  al- 
together, or  suffered  from  it  only  in  a  minor  degree.  The  true  causes  of  the 
decay  in  parts  of  North  Bihar  must,  therefore,  be  sought  elsewhere.  Cham- 
paran  and  Purnea  are  well  known  to  be  unhealthy  and  have  suffered  since  1891, 
not  only  from  malarial  affections,  but  also  from  severe  epidemics  of  cholera. 
The  outbreak  of  this  disease  in  Purnea  in  1900  was  of  unparalleled  severity  and 
no  fewer  than  46,240  deaths  were  laid  to  its  account  in  the  annual  returns  of 
mortality.  The  part  of  Bhagalpur  that  has  lost  population  borders  on  Purnea 
and  shares  the  unhealthiness  of  which  that  district  is  the  victim.  In  Saran,  as 
already  noted,  plague  fully  accounts  for  the  decrease  which  is  greatest  where 
that  disease  was  most  fatal." 

"  South  Bihay  includes  all  the  plague  districts  except  Saran,  and  its  decrease 
of  3-6  per  cent,  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  direct  and  indirect  losses  caused 
by  the  epidemic,  zis.)  a  very  heavy  mortality,  the  flight  of  a  great  part  of  the 
immigrant  population  and,  in  some  parts,  the  failure  of  the  census  staff  to 
effect  an  exhaustive  enumeration.  Except  in  the  west  of  Shahabad,  the  areas 
of  greatest  decadence  exactly  coincide  with  the  areas  that  have  suffered  most 
from  plague,  and  tracts  that  have  been  free  from  the  disease  have,  as  a  rule, 
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added  to  theii-  population.  Prior  to  the  census  the  epidemic  had  been  most 
virulent  and  most  widespread  in  Patna,  where  the  population  has  declined  by 
8-3  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1891.  The  loss  is  greatest  in  the  thickly  popu- 
lated urban  and  semi-urban  country  on  the  bank  of  the  Ganges  where  the 
mortality  due  to  plague  was  greatest.  The  southern  part  of  the  district  whu-h 
sufEered  least  from  plague  has  almost  held  its  ground." 

106   Berar.— After  fifty  years  of  almost  unbroken  prosperity  Berar  was 
visited  during  the    ten  years  preceding    the  last    census  by  two  famines, 


The  famine 
of  1896-97. 


census 
which  foUowed  each  other  in  close  succession  and  reduced  the  population  by 
143,475  persons  or  4-9  per  cent.  In  1867  when  the  first  census  was  taken  the 
people  numbered  2,227,654 ;  by  1881  they  had  increased  to  2  672,673  and  by 
1891  to  2,897,491.     In  1901  the  population  had  fallen  to  2,764,01b. 

Everywhere,  except  in  the  hilly  tract  of  the  Satpura  range  known  as  the 
Melghat  taluk,  the  famine  of  1896-97  was  due  rather  to  an  inordinate  rise  of  prices 
than  to  actual  scarcity  of  food.    It  was  felt  most  severely  by  the  large  ckss  of  field 

'' — — ^"1  labourers  ^^"^   wiinTn 

MAP  OF  BERAR 

SHOWING  THE  VARIATIONS  INTHE  POPULATION 
SINOE  1891. 
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for   whom 
there  was  no    work 
and  by  the  halE  starv- 
ed   immigrants   who 
flocked  in  from   the 
Central  Provinces  and 
helped  to    swell  the 
death  roll.    Although 
the      death-rate     of 
Berar  rose  in  this  year 
from  37'6  to  62-6  per 
thousand,  there  were 
few  deaths  from  star- 
vation    among     the 
natives  of    the  Pro- 
vince,  except  in  the 
Melghat.     Here  the 
failure  of  crops  was 
complete ;  there  were  no  stores  of  grain  to  fall  back  upon ;  the  jungle  tribes — 
Bhils,   Korkus  and  Gonds — were  too  shy,  too  inert,  and  too  unused  to  regular 
labour  to  come  on  to  the  relief   works,  and  a  considerable  number  of  them 
admittedly  died  of  want.     The  famine  of  1899-1900  was  a  calamity  of  a  more 
formidable  type,  brought  about  by  the  great  atmospheric  movements  which 
determine  the  variations  of  the  monsoons.    Not  only  did  both  the  autumn  and 
spring  crops  fail  completely ;  there  was  also  a  dearth  of  fodder ;  the  stores  of 
grain  which  are  stUl  habitually  maintained  had  been  exhausted  in  1897  and  not 
replenished  in  the  following  year,  and,  to  complete  the  disaster,  the  sources  of 
water-supply  dried  up  and  a  large  number  of  cattle  perished  from  thirst.    The 
death-rate  rose  from  40  to  nearly  83  per  thousand ;  the  birth-rate  fell  from  50 
to  31.     The  number  of  deaths  returned  was   236,022,  being  nearly  126,000  in 
excess  of  the  decennial  average,  and  nearly  four  times  as  many  as  occurred  in 
1898.     Some  of  these  people  no  doubt  were  immigrants  from  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  Hyderabad,  but  no  estimate  of  their  number  can  be  made,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  there  was  considerable  mortality  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Province.    The  daily  average  number  of  persons  relieved  was  266,744  or 
9*2  per  cent,  of  the  population,  while  in  July  1900  the  figure  rose  to  601,424  or 
nearly  21  per  cent. 

107.  In  respect  of  the  accuracy  of  its  vital  statistics  Berar  ranks  higher 
than  almost  any  Province  in  India  and  a  comparison  of  the  census  figures  with 
the  returns  of  births  and  deaths  fully  bears  out  this  reputation.  The  recorded 
excess  of  deaths  over  births  during  the  ten  years  1891-1900^omes  to  160,803 
persons,  while  the  census  shows  a  loss  of  143,475.  And  a  calculation  made  by 
Mr.  Chinoy,  in  paragraph  80  of  his  report,  from  the  vital  statistics  combined 
with  the  birth-place  returns,  brings  out  a  total  population  of  2,760,542  persons 
or  only  3,474  less  than  that  ascertained  in  the  census.  Another  form  of 
calculation,  set  out  in  subsidiary  table  VI,  compares  the  population  actually 
found  in  the  census  with  that  which  would  have  been  in  existence  if  the  rate 
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of  increase  which  prevailed  from  1881  to  1891  had  gone  on  for  the  next  ten 
years.  On  this  hypothesis,  which  takes  for  granted  the  continnanoe  of  un- 
broken agricultural  prosperity,  "  we  find  that  Berai-  has,  during  the  decade,  suf- 
fered a  loss  of  387,224  persons,  or  12'3  per  cent.  But  the  vital  statistics  and  the 
nature  of  the  seasons  during  the  decade  show  that  in  only  five  years,  i.e.,  from 
1891  to  1893  and  1898  and  1899  the  population  was  progressive,  as  there  was 
a  large  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  each  of  those  years,  while  in  the  remain- 
ing five  years  deaths  outnumbered  births  excessively.  Taking  the  normal  annual 
rate  of  increase  in  Berar  for  the  five  years  in  which  the  population  was  progres- 
sive and  adding  the  net  gain  of  14,215  by  migration,  the  population  of  Berar  in 
1901  should  have  been  3,031,120,  or  277,104  more  than  it  was  actually  found. 
This  difference  amounts  to  10  per  cent.,  and  is  probably  the  nearest  we  can  get 
to  the  loss  inflicted  by  the  two  famines  and  unhealthy  years." 

108.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  with  any  approach  to  certainty  to  what 
extent  the  two  factors— reduction  of  births  and  increase  of  deaths — contributed 
to  the  decrease  of  population.    Nor  can  we  say  how  many  people  were  actually 
living  in  Berar  at  the  time  when  famine  declared  itself.     But  the  age  statistics 
contained  in  Imperial  Table   VII  show   very  clearly  that  excess   mortality 
arising  from  famine,  and  from  the  diseases  which  accompany  famine,   must 
have  played  a  very  large  part  in  producing  the  results  which  the   census  tables 
record.     Proceeding  on  broad  lines,  so  as  to  neutralise  the  characteristic  defects 
of  the  statistics,  we  find  that  in  1901  the  number  of  children  under  ten  in  Berar 
was  less  by  154,208,  or  38*2  per  cent.,  than  it  was  in  1891.    It  will  also  be  seen 
that  the  number  of  persons  between  50  and  60  declined  by  11,703  or  14'2  per 
cent.,  while  in  the  period  "  60  and  over,"  the  reduction  amounted  to  47,673  or 
27" 2  per  cent.    For  the  ages  under  5  the  vital  statistics  show  that  545,127  births 
were  registered  in  Berar  during  the  five  years  1896 — 1900.    Of  these  children,  only 
287,986  were  surviving  in  March  1901  and  257,141  or  47  per  cent,  had  died. 
Bearing   in  mind  the  untrustworthy  character  of  the  data,   I  refrain  from 
pursuing  the  comparison  for    individual    years.     The  broad  facts  speak  for 
themselves.     Excessive  mortality   among  the  very  young  and  a  high,  though 
less   striking,   death-rate  among  the  old  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
famine  on  a  large  scale.    Even  if  there  are  no  deaths   from  actual  starvation, 
the  weaker  members  of  the  population  are  bound  to  succumb  in  large  numbers 
to  the  fever,  which  is  always  present,  and  to  the  special  diseases,  cholera,  dysentery 
and  diarrhoea,  which  the  abnormal  conditions  tend   to  produce.     But  if  the 
Berar   age  tables  bring  out  these  necessary  limitations  of  famine  relief,   they 
equally  illustrate  the  great  improvement  in  famine  administration  which  we 
owe  in  the  main  to  the  Commission  of  1880.    The  chief  feature  which  distin- 
guishes a  modern  famine,  not 'only  from  the  earlier  famines  vaguely  noticed  in  . 
history,  but  also  from  such  disasters  as  attacked  Orissa  in  1866  and  Madras  in 
1877,  is  the  fact  that  in  the  earlier  famines  starvation  assailed  all  classes  and  all 
ages  of  the  community.     The  weakest  doubtless  suffered  most,  but  the  strong 
did  not  escape,  and  the  deaths  among  adults  of  both  sexes  were  numerous 
enough  to  leave  their  traces  on  the  birth-rate  for  years  to  come.     A  glance  at 
the  Berar  figures  show  how  great  an  advance  has  been  made  on  the  earlier  state 
of  things.    Eor  the  two  sexes  taken  together,  the  reproductive  ages  generally 
show  an  increase,  and  the  great  decline  of  population  is  limited  to  the  very 
young  and  the  very  old.    The  birth  returns  confirm  this  view.     The  people 
recovered  rapidly  from  the  famine  of  1897  and  the  number  of  births,  which  fell 
in  1898  to  89,414,  rose  in  the  next  year  to  144,034,  the  highest  figure  ever 
recorded  in  Berar. 

109.  Bombay.— At  the  time  of  the  first  census  in  1872  the  population  of  the  ^°\^^qI 
Bombay  Presidency,  including  Aden,  was  23,099,332,  viz.,  16,301, 280  in  British 
territory  and  6,798,052  in  the  Native  States.*  In  1876-78,  the  whole  of  the 
Deccan  and  South  Marathd  country  was  severely  affected  by  a  famine  which  is 
estimated  to  have  caused  800,000  deaths  in  excess  of  the  usual  number.  As 
a  consequence,  in  spite  of  better  enumeration,  the  growth  of  the  population 
registered  in  1881  was  barely   a  third  of  a  million.     In  the  next  decade  the 

•  The  Native  State  of  Baroda  lies  wholly  within  Gujarit  and  is  much  intermixed  with  the  Bombay  dia- 
tricts  in  that  tract,  but  its  population  has  been  dealt  with  separately  as  it  is  indirect  political  relation  with  the 
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conditions  were  far  more  favourable.     There 
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famine,  and  not  even  a 
particularly  bad  har- 
vest, and  there  were 
no  specially  severe 
epidemics.  The 
population,  therefore, 
grew  rapidly  and  by 
1891  it  had  risen  to 
26,%0,421,  to  which 
British  territory  con- 
tributed 18,878,  314 
and  the  Native 
States  8,082,107.  The 
proportional  varia- 
tion was  14-4  per 
cent,  in  British  terri- 
tory and  16"5  per 
cent,  in  the  Native 
States,  or  15  per  cent, 
in  the  Presidency  as 
a  whole, 

110.    During    the 
last  decade  there  has 
been    a  considerable 
growth  of  industrial 
activity.  The  number 
of    cotton  mills    has 
risen  from  87  to  138 
and  the    number  of 
employes  from  81,000 
to    108,000.      There 
has     also     been      a 
considerable     exten- 
sion of    the    system 
of     railways.       But 
these  conditions  have 
only  a  small  influence 
compared    with    the 
state   of    agriculture 
and  the  pul)lic  health. 
Por  some  years  after 
1891  the  seasons  were 
normal  and,  with  the 
exception  of  occasional  visitations  of  cholera,  there  was  no   unusual  mortality ; 
but  then  followed  "  a  succession  of  famines,  bad  seasons  and  plague  epidemics 
unrivaUed  in  the  recent  history  of  any  other  part  of  India." 
Conditions  Plague  first  appeared  in  Bombay  City  in  September  1896,  and  gradually 

movement  Spread  all  ovcr  the  Province,  especially  in  the  Deccan  and  the  South  Maratha 
between  1891  couutry,  and  in  Than  a,  Cutch  and  the  larger  towns  in  Sind— Karachi,  Hydera- 
and  1901.  -^^^^  ^^^  Sukliur.  Til 6  total  registered  mortality  from  plague  up  to  the  1st  March 
1901,  the  date  of  the  census,  was  nearly  a  third  of  a  million.  The  Superintend- 
ent has  not  given  his  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  these  figures  indicate 
the  actual  mortality,  but  it  is  well  known  that  in  the  case  of  all  serious  out- 
breaks of  epidemic  disease  the  machinery  for  reporting  vital  occurrences  becomes 
disorganized.  The  Plague  Commissioners  were  of  opinion  that  the  true  death- 
rate  from  plague  was  greater  by  at  least  35  p^r  cent,  than  that  actually  reported, 
and  in  Bengal  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  deaths  from  the  disease  were  more 
than  twice  as  numerous  as  those  shown  in  the  returns  ;  it  would  thus  prob- 
ably be  safe  to  say  that  in  Bombay  the  plague  was  responsible  for  a  reduction  in 
the  population  of  from  half  to  two-thirds  of  a  million  persons. 

At  the  time  when  the  census  was  taken  plague  was  raging  in  the  Bombay 
City  and  in  the  Belgaum  and  Thana  districts  ;  in  the  plague  districts  of  Bengal 
it  was  found  that  the  consec^^uent  alarm  and  confusion  afiected  the  accuracy 
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of  the  enumeration,  but  in  Bombay  Mr.  Entboven  thinks  that  the  plague  was  a 
help  rather  than  an  obstacle,  as  the  days  of  scare  were  over  and  tlie  people  were 
accustomed  to  constant  censuses  for  plague  purposes.  However  that  may  be, 
it  is  probable  that  the  Bhils  and  other  wild  tribes,  who  rubbed  off  much  of  their 
shyness  on  the  famine  relief  works,  were  more  completely  accounted  for  on  the 
present  occasion  than  at'  any  previous  enumeration. 

The  famine  of  1596-97  fell  most  heavily  on  the  Deccan  districts  and 
Eijapur.  In  the  rest  of  the  Presidency  the  scarcity  did  not  amount  to  famine, 
and  relief  works  were  not  necessary,  but  there  was  widespread  sufEering  from 
the  high  prices  which  prevailed.  During  the  next  two  years  the  crops  seem  to 
have  been  fair,  except  in  the  Deccan,  but  then  came  the  famine  of  1899-1900. 
This  calamity,  following  as  it  did  on  a  succession  of  lean  years,  caused  even 
greater  distress  in  the  Deccan  than  its  predecessor  of  1896-97,  but  the  brunt  of 
it  fell  on  the  well  cultivated  and  usually  fertile  plains  of  Gujarat,  "  the  garden 
of  Western  India,"  which  until  then  had  been  regarded  as  outside  the  famine 
zone.*  Sind,  owing  to  its  dependence  upon  irrigation,  again  escaped,  and  so  did 
the  Konkan  and  South  Mardtha  Country.  The  area  affected  on  this  occasion 
was  nearly  twice  as  great  as  in  the  famine  of  1876—78  and  the  maximum  daily 
average  nunaber  of  persons  relieved  was  three  times  as  great.  When  the  cen- 
sus  was  taken  over  100,000  persons  were  still  in  the  relief  camps. 

Excluding  Aden  the  jiumber  of  immigrants  of  all  kinds  has  fallen  from 
988,080  in  1891  to  804,014  at  the  present  census,  and  that  of  emigrants  to  other 
parts  of  India  from  706,542  to  626,799. 

The  result  of  the  adverse  conditions  of  the  decade  is  that  the  census  of 
1901  shows  a  decrease  of  a  million  and  a  half,  or  5  per  cent.,  as  compared  with 
that  taken  ten  years  previously ;  the  population  of  British  territory .  has  fallen 
to  18,559,561,  a  drop  of  2  per  cent.,  while  that  of  the  Native  States  is  now 
only  6,908,648,  or  14  per  cent,  less  than  in  1891.  Ihe  returns  of  the  Sanitary 
Department  show  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths  to  the  extent  of  646,000  in 
the  first  six  years  of  the  decade,  and  of  47,000  in  the  years  1898  and  1899, 
while  in  the  two  famine  years,  1897  and  1900,  there  was  au  excess  of  deaths 
amounting  to  120,000  in  the  former,  and  813,000  in  the  latter  year.t 

111.  Mr.  Enthoven  has  discarded  in  his  report  the  arrangement  of  the  Movement 
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statistics 

divisions  adopted  by 
Mr.  Drew  in  1891,  but 
in  dealing  with  the 
variations  in  the  popula- 
tion that  have  occurred 
it  seems  convenient  to 
take  them  as  the  basis 
of  the  discussion.  The 
changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  each  of. 
these  divisions  during 
the  last  two  decades, 
are  noted  in  the  mar- 
gin.   The  figures  refer 


natural  ^.y  natural 
divisions. 


to  British  territory  only.  Those  for  the  Native  States  will  be  discussed  separately. 

112.  It  will  be  seen  that  while  all  other  parts  of  Bombay  have  suffered  a  si„j. 
loss  of  population,  Sind  has  progressed  satisfactorily.  Shikarpur  has  grown  by  12, 
Hyderabad  by  15,  and  the  Upper  Sind  Frontier  by  no  less  than  33  per  cent. 
In  the  last  mentioned  district  the  phenomenal  development  is  attributed 
to  the  extension  of  irrigation,  and  the  same  explanation  applies  also  to 
Shikarpur,  though  to  a  more  limited  extent.  The  number  of  immigrants 
to  this  fertile  province,  whose  chief  complaint  is  the  want  of  agricultural 
laboiir,  is  now  294,272,  or  more  by  25  per  cent,  than  in  1891.  The  con- 
struction  of  railways  from  Hyderabad  to  Eohri  and  Jodhpur  has  doubtless  been 

*  That  iis  to  say  at  tte  present  day.  The  terrible  famine  which  devastated  Gujarat  in  1630  was  probably 
one  of  the  most  severe  of  these  scourges  that  ever  visited  India. 

fin  the  Memorandum  on  the  Material  Condition  of  the  people  of  Bombay  Presidency  1892 — 1901,  it 
is  said  that  plague  and  famine  by  increased  mortality  and  reduced  birth-iate  caused  a  loss  of  two  and-a-half 
jnillions  in  British  territory  and  of  two  millions  in  the  Bombay  States. 


be 
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Gujarlt, 


Deican. 


a  great  factor  in  encouraging  this  movement.  Many  of  the  new  settlers  have 
come  from  Kajputana.  The  number  of  emigrants  from  this  part  of  the  Pre- 
sidency is  very  small. 

113.  With  the  exception  of  Surat  where  there  is  a  decline  of  only  2  per 
cent.,  all  the  districts  in  Gujarat  show  a  serious  loss  of  population,  varying 
from  14  to  18  per  cent.  The  results  are  equally  bad  for  the  Native  States  of 
Cutch  and  Kathiawar  and  they  are  even  worse  in  the  case  of  Baroda,  which, 
however,  will  be  dealt  with  separately.  The  density  of  population,  though 
greater  than  that  of  other  parts  of  Bonibay,  is  not  remarkable  for  a  fertile 
alluvial  tract,  and  the  number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  is  less  than  a  third 
as  great  as  in  some  of  the  more  highly  cultivated  districts  of  Bengal.  This 
tract  suffered  comparatively  little  from  plague  and  it  was  not  seriously  touched 
by  famine  until  1899-1900. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  famine  of  this  disastrous  year,  fallmg 
as  it  did  on  a  population  heavily  in  debt  to  the  money-lenders,  is  the  mam  cause 


of   the  startling  loss  of    population    disclosed    by 


tlisliict. 


Ahtnedatad     . 
Bioach  . 
Kaira    . 
I'anch  Maihalg 
Surat     .         . 
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ante. 

1901. 

1831. 

1901. 

1891, 

128,543 
26,973 
55,051 
26,864 
44,595 

283,031 

155,124 
31,097 
79,109 
48,211 
40,770 

354,311 

60.641 
15,289 
48,002 
8,605 
82,835 

314,873 

99,861 
23,481 
74,417 
20,935 
11P,088 

337,783 

Note. — Migration  from  one  district  o£  Gujarat  to  auother  has  been  left  out 
of  account  in  this  statement.  The  fignrjs  for  emigrants  refer  cnly  to  other  parts 
of  the  Bombay  Presidency  and  Baroda.  Information  regarding  emigcatiDU  to 
other  parts  of  India  is  availible  only  for  the  Bombay  Frisidoncy  as  a  whole. 


the    census.      Fron   the 
summary  of  the  birth- 
place   statistics    given 
in  the  margin  it   will 
be  seen  that  there  has 
been  a  decrease  in  the 
number  both  of  immi- 
grants   and    of    emi- 
grants,  but  especially 
of  the  latter ;  if  any- 
thing, ther.t)    has  been 
a  net  gain  rather  than 
a  loss  on  account  of 
migration,  and  in  any 
case  it  is   certain  that 
no  appreciable  part  of 
the  diminution  in  the 
population  which  the  census  has  brought  to  light  can  be  attributed  to  these  move- 
ments of  the  people.     On  the  other  hand,  the  vital  statistics  tell  a  terrible  tale. 
Mr,  Enthoven  is  of  opinion  that  "the  record  of  deaths  in  a  famine  year  is  very 
incomplete,"  but  even  as  they  stand  the  figures  are  sufficiently  appalling.     In  the 
Panch  Mahals  in  1900  the  recorded  deaths  numbered  88,079,  or  considerably  more 
than  in  the  preceding  nine  years  taken  together,  and  very  nearly  a  third  of  the 
total  population  of  the  district  according  to  the  census  of  1891.*     In  Ahmedabad 
the  mortality  of  the  single  year  1900  was  20,  in  Broach  19,  and  in  Kaira  18, 
per  cent.    At  the  same  time  the  birth-rate  fell  to  half,  or  less  than  half,  the 
average  of  the  decade.     It  has  been  said  that  part  of  the  mortality  was  due  to 
the  extensive  immigration  of  famine  refugees  from  the  neighbouring  Native 
States.    The  Famine  Commission  of  3901  observed  that   Gujarat  is  interlocked 
with  native  states  and  that  there  was  overwhelming  evidence  to  show  that 
immense  numbers  of  refugees  came  across  the  border  in  extreme  destitution 
to  seek  relief  in  British  territory.    Many  crawled  over  the  border  only  to 
die.    The  effect  of  this  immigration  upon  the  death-rate  was  *'  very  great,"  but, 
judging  from  the  loss  of  population  disclosed  by  the  census,  it  would  seem  that 
the  artificial  inflation  of  the  returns,   due  to  the  inclusion  of  deaths  amongst 
foreigners,  must  have  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  defective  reporting  of 
deaths  in   the  local  population  in  a  season  of  unprecedented  suffering  and 
general  administrative  derangement. 

114.  Compared  with  the  terrible  ravages  wrought  in  Gujarat  by  a  single 
year  of  famine,  the  districts  of  the  Ueccan,  which  in  the  quinquennium  between 
1896  and  1900  endured  two  famines  and  suffered  from  short  crops  in  the  other 


•  It  may  be  explained  for  the  'benefit  of  readers  in  Europe  that  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  mortality 
in  a  famine  is  attributable  to  actual  starvation.  A  great  part  of  it  U  dae  to  epidemics  of  cholera  occasioned  ty 
the  collection  of  large  numbers  of  persons  on  i-elief  woiks  and  the  pollution  of  the  sources  of  ■water  supply. 
A  great  part  is  also  due  to  dysentery  and  diairhoea  caused  by  the  eating  of  improper  food  or  by  general 
debility.  Moreover  the  better  classes,  everywhere,  and  almost  all  classes,  in  tracts  where  famine  is  iiifrequeat, 
avoid  the  Government  relief  works  so  long  as  they  possibly  can,  and  it  often  happens  that  by  the  time  they 
seek  relief  ttey  are  in  buch  a  condition  that  recovery  is  impossible,  however  well  they  may  thenceforth  be 
fed. 


Vacations  in  populatios  of  Bijapce. 

Year  ot  Census. 

Variation. 

1881               .... 

1891 

1901 

—178,945 

+169,450 
—  60,901 

three  years,  and  which  have  also  been  smitten  hard  hy  the  plague,  show  a 
wonderfully  small  loss  of  population.  In  Poona,  Ahmednagar,  and  Satara,  the 
decrement  is  from  6  to  7  per  cent.,  but  in  the  other  districts  it  is  consider- 
ably less.  If  it  be  conceded  that  the  mortality  from  plague  is  double  that 
actually  reported,  this  alone  would  account  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  falling 
off  in  Poona  and  Satara.  The  vital  statistics  indicate  a  rapid  growth  of  popula- 
tion up  to  1896,  and  in  some  cases  even  after  that  year,  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
reason  why  the  loss  appears  so  small  when  comparison  is  made  with  the  popu- 
lation as  it  stood  in  1891. 

115.  In  the  Konkan,  or  coast  districts,  Bombay  City  and  Thana  alone  show  Konkan. 
a  decrease,   which  is  more  than  accounted  for  by  the  reported  mortahty  from 
plague ;  there  has  been  a  growth  of  2  per  cent,  in  Kolaba  and  Kanara  and  of 

a  per  cent,  in  Eatnagiri,  which,  next  to  Surat,  is  the  most  thickly  populated 
district  in  the  Presidency,  and  supplies  Bombay  City  with  more  than  a 
seventh  of  its  total  population. 

116.  In  the  Karnatak,  Dharwar  has  a  gain  of  6  per  cent.,  and  Belgaum  and  Kamatak. 

Bijapur  a  loss  of  2  and  8  per  cent, 
respectively.  The  decrease  in  Belgaum  is 
fully  explained  by  the  virulence  of  the 
plague  epidemic,  and  in  Bijapur  it  is  pro- 
bably due  to  losses  on  account  of  famine, 
especially  in  1896-97,  when  the  number  of 
persons  on  the  relief  works  was  greater 
than  in  any  other  district.  The  returns  of 
the  Sanitation  Department  do  not  indi- 

,  cate  a  mortality  suflSciently  high  to  account  for  such  a  marked  diminution 
in  the  population,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  severity  of  the  famine. 
There  had  been  some  distress  in  1891  also,  but  the  relief  works  which  were 
then  opened  did  not  attract  many  persons  and  the  reported  death-rate  was  not 
specially  high.  The  losses  of  cattle  from  failure  of  fodder  were,  however, 
very  great,  and  this  may  have  led  to  emigration.  The  population  of  this 
district  has  shown  great  fluctuations  at  successive  enumerations. 

117.  The  variations  in  the  Native  States  show  the  same  general  direction  as  Movement 
those  in  the  British  districts  which  they  adjoin,  but  where  famine  conditions  ^')  2**"^ 
prevailed,  the  loss  of  population  has  usually  been  far  more  terrible.     In  Gujariit    ^  ^" 
the  two  western  States  of  Cutch  and  Kathiiwdr  have  lost  ground  in  about  the 

same  ratio  as  the  British  districts,  but  in  the  east,  Kewakantha  and  Mahikantha 
have  lost  more  than  a  third,  and  Palanpur  more  than  a  quarter,  of  the  popula  - 
tion  recorded  at  the  census  of  1891.  Further  south,  the  States  attached  to  the 
districts  of  Surat,  Khandesh,  Nasik,  and  Satara  have  suffered  a  far  greater  loss 
than  the  districts  themselves,  and  in  the  Khandesh  Agency  two-fifths  of  the 
population  recorded  in  1891  has  disappeared.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Khairpux 
State  in  Sind,  after  remaining  stationary  for  twenty  years,  has  added  no  less  than 
54  per  cent,  to  its  population  in  the  course  of  the  last  decade,  and  S^vantvadi,  south 
of  Ratnagiri,  has  added  12  per  cent.,  or  more  than  any  British  district.  Mr. 
EnthoVen  considers  that  the  rapid  growth  of  Khairpur  is  attributable  largely 
"to  the  improvement  in  the  administration  of  the  State  which  the  last  ten  years 
have  witnessed." 

118.  Bliniia. — The  figures  in  Table  II,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Burma,  are  Summaiy  of 
obscured  by  the  great  additions  which  have  been  made  since  1872  to  the  popula-  ftomT872%o 
tion  of  that  province  and  also,  it  would  seem,  by  the  inaccuracy  of  the  enuraera-  i90i. 
tion  of  Lower  Burma  in  1872  and  of  part  of  Upper  Burma  in  1891.    The 

rise  of  the. recorded  population  from  2,747,148  in  1872  to  10,490,624  at 
the  present  census  requires  therefore  to  be  analysed  in  some  detail.  The 
figures  for  1872  and  1881,  during  which  period  the  recorded  increase  amounted 
to  36  per  cent.,  refer  only  to  Lower"Burma.  The  census  of  the  former. year  was 
taken  in  August  when  the  temporary  immigrants  from  other  parts  of  India 
were  very  few  in  number,  and  it  was  also  relatively  inaccurate.  The  omissions 
were  estimated  at  about  30,000  in  the  Census  Report  for  1881,  but  ten  years 
later  Mr.  Eales  concluded  that,  as  there  was  no  reason  why  the  natural  growth 
of  the  population  should  have  been  greater  between  1872  and  1881  than  it  was 
in  the  next  decade,  they  must  have  amounted    to  about  ten  times  the  above 
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figure.     In  the  course  of  the  decade  ending  in  1891  the  population  of  Lower 

Burma        rose       to 

4,658,627  or  by  24i 
per  cent.,  of  which 
about  2^  per  cent, 
was  attributed  to  im- 
migration and  22  per 
cent.  to  natural 
growth.  Upper  Bur- 
ma was  annexed  in 
1886  and  was  enu- 
merated for  the  first 
time  in  1891,  when 
its  population  was 
returned  as  2,946,933. 
This  brought  the 
total  up  to  7,605,560 
for  the  province  as 
now  constituted 

excluding  the  Shan 
States.  I'he  present 
population  of  the 
same  .       area  is 

9,136,382,  an  increase 
of  rather  more  than 
a  million  and  a  half, 
or  20  per  cent.*  The 
rate  of  growth  is  21 
per  cent,  in  Lower, 
and  17  7  in  Upper, 
Burma.  The  latter 
tract,  however,  in- 
cludes five  districts 
where'  the  enumera- 
tion of  1891  was-very 
incomplete,  and  if 
these  be  left  out  of 
account,  the  rate  of 
increase  there  falls  to* 
11"2  per  cent. 

119.  There  is  no  province  (except  Assam)  where  migration  exercises  so  great 
an  influence  on  the  population  as  in  Burma,  which  draws  largely  on  Madras  and 

Bengal,  not  only  for  coolies,  field  labour- 
ers, and  domestic  servants,  but  also  in  some 
parts  for  its  cultivators.  Lower  Burma 
has  gained  in  this  way  130,000-  during 
the  decade  and  Upper  Burma  22,000, 
while  the  corresponding  loss  by  emigration 
is  trifling.  There  is  also  a  considerable, 
though  gradually  diminishing,  volume  of 
migration  from  Upper  to  Lower  Burma, 
the  net  result  of  the  movements  between  the  two  tracts  at  the  present  census 
being  a  loss  to  L^pper  Burma  of  nearly  a  third  of  a  million.  Allowing  for 
deaths  amongst  emigrants,  it  may  be  assumed  roughly  that  while  Lower  Burma 
has  gained  by  migration  during  the  decade  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  a  million, 
Upper  Burma  has  lost  some  60,000.t    If  the  effect  of  migration,  as  thus  esti- 

*  The  figures  shewing  the  population  of  Burma  as  enumerated  both  in  1891  and  1901  differ  from  those 
given  in  the  Provincial  report  owing  to  the  inclusion  in  the  latter  of  116,493  parsons  in  Upper  Burma,  whose 
enumeration  schedules  were  destroyed  in  the  distnrbances  which  originated  in  the  Shan  State  of  Wuntho  shortly 
after  the  census  of  1891,  and  who  were  thus  not  dealt  with  in  the  final  tables. 

f  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  immigration  Is  purely  temporary. 
Many  of  the  immigrnnts  come  for  the  paddy  harvest  and  the  milling  season  and  then  return  home.  The 
number  of  these  temporary  immigrants  is  liigliest  in  the  cold  weather,  i.  e.,  at  the  time  of  year  when  ths 
census  is  taken. 


Noie—The  Chin 
enumerated  in  1891, 


Hills   and    the  Noith  and   South  Shan  States   were  not 
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mated,  be  discounted,  the  gain  comes  to  about  15"8  per  cent,  in  Lower,  and  19"7 
per  cent,  in  Upper,  Burma.  In  the  latter  tract,  however,  as  already  noticed, 
allowance  has  also  to  be  made  for  better  enumeration.  The  progress  which  these 
figures  show  is  remarkable,  but  it  is  not  more  than  is  to  be  expected  in  a  country 
of  great  natural  fertility  with  an  easy  revenue  assessment  and  a  scanty  population. 
Except  in.  the  neighbourhood  of  Mandalay  very  few  townships  of  Upper  Burma 
have  a  density  of  more  than  100  persons  to  the  squaremile,  and  even  in  the  rich 
rice  tracts  of  the  Irrawaddy  Delta,  there  is  no  district  with  170  persons  to  the 
square  mite,  jvhereas  the  -joint  delta  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Brahmap  utra 
supports  from  600  to  850,  that  of  the  Mahanadi,  668,  and  that  of  the  Godaveri, 
443.  The  country  generally  is  healthy  and  there  have  been  no  specially  des- 
tructive epidemics  in  recent  years. 

Communications  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  construction  of  roads 
and  railways,  and  the  total  length  of  the  latter  is  now  about  1,200  mUes  of  which 
more  than  a  third  has  been,  added  since  1891.  The  area  under  irrigated 
crops  is  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  acres,  which  represents  an  increase 
of  nearly  50  per  cent,  during  the  decade  ;  the  total  cropped  area  is  reported  to  be 
nearly  half  as  great  again  as  it  was  in  1891,  but  this  is  due  in  part  to  more 
accurate  surveys.  The  amount  of  rice  exported  Las  risen  from  less  than  1|  to 
nearly  2  million  tons  a  year.  The  value  of  rubies  extracted  in  1900  was  over 
14  lahhs  of  rupees  or  nearly  five  times  as  great  as  in  1895.  The  Burmese,  in 
towns  at  least,  seldom  work  as  coolies,  and  large  crowds  of  Madrasis  and  other 
immigrants  from  India  are  attracted  by  the ,  high  wages  offered,  amounting  to 
E/S.  14  a  month  at  the  season  when  labour  is  in  most  demand,  while  harvesters  can 
earn  even  more  than  this.  The  famine  of  1896-97  made  itself  felt  in  a  few 
districts  of  Upper  Burma,  but  it  did  no  permanent  harm.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
affected  tract  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  employment,  either  on  the  local  relief 
works  or  in  Lower  Burma,  where  the  usual  demand  for  labour  had  not  slackened, 
and  whither  they  were  given  every  encouragement  to  go.  Lower  Burma  was, 
throughout  the  famine,  one  of  the  principal  granaries  of  India  and  the  high  prices 
that  prevailed  were  a  source  of  additional  prosperity  to  the  cultivating  classes. 
There  has  thus  been  nothing  to  check  the  growth  of  the  population.  Marriage  is 
just  as  common  as  in  India,  but  as  girls  do  not  marry  before  puberty  and 
widows  can  easily  find  second  husbands,  the  reprofluctive  power  of  the  Burmese  is 
greater  than  that  of  most  other  Indian  races,  and  the  rate  at  which  they  are 
multiplying  need  therefore  occasion  no  surprise,  especially  when  we  remember 
that  in  one  of  the  districts  of  East  Bengal,  which  in  1891  already  contained 
713  persons  to  the  square  mile,  the  population  has  increased  during  the  decade 
by   nearly  19  per  cent. 

120.  The  greatest  progress  in  Lower  Burma  is  found  in  three  of  the  great  Movement 
rice-growing  districts  in  the  delta  and  in  North  Arakan.  Each  of  these  has  grown,'"  '^,\f.«™i't 

a  o  1.-1,         Ar\  J.    •      l^  „  looalities. 

by  more  than  40  per  cent,  m  the  course  of 
the  last  ten  years.  The  rapid  development 
of  the  deltaic  districts  appears  even  more 
extraordinary  when  compared  with  the 
results  of  the  first  census  in  1872.  At 
that  time  Myaungmya  had  only  24  inha- 
bitants to  the  square  mile  ;  it  has  now  102. 
Thongwa  had  only  43,  but  now  has  139. 
In  Pegu  the  population  is  three  times,  and 
in  Hanthawaddy  it  is  2J  times,  as  great 
as  it  then  was.  This  remarkable  progress  is  of  course  due  largely  to  immi- 
gration, mainly  from  other  parts  of  Burma. 

In  Upper  Burma,  the  greatest  apparent  growth  is  found  in  the 'Wet' 
districts,  but  Mr,  Lowis  is  of  opinion  that  a  large  part  of  the  increase, 
in  this  tract  is  attributable  to  omissions  in  1881.  Of  the  '  Dry  '  districts  Shwebo 
with  24  per  cent,  shows  the  most  rapid  progress,  while  Mandalay  which  adjoins 
it  has  sustained  a  decline  of  2  per  cent.,  due  probably  to  the  disappearance  of 
the  centripetal  influence  exercised  before  the  annexation  by  the  Court  of  the 
Kings  of  Ava.  With  the  exception  of  Myingyan,  which  is  stationary,  the 
famine  districts  in  the  dry  zone  of  Upper  Burma,  which  has  been  characterised 
as  "  one  of  the  most  precarious  tracts  in  the  Empire, "  show  an  increase  varying 
froBX  13  to  18  per  cent. 
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CHAPTER  II. — MOVEMENT  OF  THE  POPULATION. 


Earlier 
enumerations 


Decrease  in 
tbe  past 
decade. 


Its  probable 
causes. 


(i)  Emigra- 
tion. 


121.  Central  Provinces.— The  first  census  of  the  Central  Provinces  was : 
•taken  in   1866  and  disclosed  a  population  of  9,036,983.     Three  years  later 

came  the  famine  of  1869,  which  touched  with  severity  only  the  northern  and 
eastern  borders  and  caused  an  excess  mortality  estimated  at  about  250,000. 
Notwithstanding  this  disaster,  the  census  of  1 87^^  showed  a  small  increase  of 
186,551  persons,  the  population  then  recorded  being  9,223,531.  In  their  fore- 
cast of  the  liability  of  the  Province  to  scarcity,  the  Famine  Commission  of 
1880,  while  admitting  that  the  harvests  as  a  general  rule  depended  on  the 
natural  rainfall,  went  on  to  say  that  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country  the 
rainfall  had  never  been  known  to  fail  "  and  no  part  of  India  is  freer  from  any 
apprehension  of  the  calamity  of  drought  than  are  the  Central  Provinces  and 
lierar."  By  1881  the  population  had  risen  to  11,548,511,  or  by  25'2  per  cent., 
a  considerable  proportion  of  which  may  be  ascribed  to  improved  enumeration, 
especially  in  the  Native  States,  which  showed  an  increase  of  63  per  cent. 
The.  census  of.  1891  enumerated  12,944,805  persons,  being  12'1  per  cent,  more 
than  in  1881.  Here  again  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  more  accurate 
methods  in  the  Native  States,  where  the  increase  was  26"  4  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  the  more  probable  figure  of  9"6  in  British  districts. 

122.  The  events  of  the  ten  years  preceding  the  last  census  have  signally 
falsified  the  optimistic  views  of  the  first  Famine  Commission.  A  succession  of 
bad  seasons  culminated  in  the  first  great  famine  of  1896-97,  which  was  followed, 
after  a  single  year's  respite,  by  the  widespread  calamity  of  1899-1900.  Epide- 
mics of  cholera  prevailed  in  seven  years  out  of  the  period  and  malarial  fever 
was  on  several  occasions  unusually  frequent  and  severe.  These  disasters,  coming 
upon  a  weakened  and  impoverished  people,  reduced  their  number  to  11,873,029 
persons,  a  decline  of  1,071,776  or  8*3  per  cent. 

I'i3.  We  have  no  means  of  determining  with  any  approach  to  precision  to 
what  extent  this  loss  of  population  is  due  (1)  to  emigration  exceeding  immigration, 
(2)  to  a  reduced  birth-rate,  (3)  to  an  enhanced  death-rate.  All  these  causes  liave  no 
doubt  contributed  in  varying  degrees  to  the  result,  but  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
them  with  certainty  and  to  state  definitely  what  effect  each  has  produced.  Let 
us  lirst  consider  emigration  and  immigration.  The  returns  of  birth-place  show 
that  482,228  persons  born  in  the  Central  Provinces  were  enumerated  in  other 
parts  of  India,  and  conversely,  that  460,694  persons  born  elsewhere  were  enu- 
merated in  the  Central  Provinces.  The  former  figure  represents  an  increase  of 
1,663  and  the  latter  a  decrease  of  71,672  on  the  corresponding  statistics  of  1891. 
But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  a  true  measure  of  the  real  movement  of  the 
period.  Each  merely  shows  the  net  result  of  migration  and  reduction  by  death 
on  the  total  number  of  emigrants  and  immigrants  respectively.  The  number  of , 
people  that  actually  migrated  can  only  be  estimated  approximately.  The  method 
I  adopt  for  this  purpose  has  the  sanction  of  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Noel  Hum- 
phreys and  has  been  used  by  my  friend  Dr.  Longstaff  *  in  estimating  the  move- 
ment of  population  within  the  United  Kingdom.  On  this  system  it  is  assumed 
that  the  average  number  of  Central  Provinces  people  in  other  parts  of  India 
during  the  decade  was  the  arithmetical  mean  between  the  number  at  its  begin- 
ning and  end,  thus : — 

482,228 + 480.565^  ^gj^ggg 

A  death-rate  of  40  per  1,000,  which  is  a  fair  ratio  to  take,  would  in  ten  years 
carry  off  two-fifths  of  the  average  population 

^Qlf^X  ^=192.658 

Adding  to  this  the  census  increase  of  1,663  we  get  194,221,  as  the  probable 
number  of  emigrants  during  the  ten  years.  By  the  same  process,  only  deducting 
the  census  decrease  in  immigrants  of  71,672,  the  immigrant  population  is 
calculated  at  126,940.  The  difference  of  67,281  represents  the  extent  to  which  the 
balance  of  emigration  and  immigration  has  contributed  to  the  decline  of  popu- 
lation in  the  Central  Provinces.  So  far  as  emigration  is  concerned,  the  figure 
assumed  above  does  not  differ  very  materially  from  Mr.  Russell's  estimate  of 
between  one  and-a-half  and  two  lakhs.     But  he  omits  to  take  immigration  into 


*  Jjojigstaff,  Studies  in  Statistics,  page  40. 
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account  and  assumes  that  the  whole  number  of  emigrants  can  be  deducted  from 
the  decline  in  population  brought  out  by  the  census.  This  of  course  is  not  the 
case.  I  think  it  possible,  however,  that  the  number  of  emigrants  to  Assam  may 
have  been  understated  owing  to  many  of  the  tea  coolies  recruited  in  the  Central 
Provinces  being  collected  at  Purulia  and  returned  as  natives  of  Bengal.  People 
of  the  coolie  class  do  not  distinguish  very  clearly  between  Chota  Nagpur  and  the 
Central  Provinces  and  are  apt  to  speak  of  both  indifferently  as  '  Nagpur  '.  On 
the  whole  then  the  net  loss  to  the  Province  by  migration  during  the  ten  years 
may  be  estimated  at  70,000. 

121-.  The  general  conclusion  is  that  emigration  accounts  for  only  an  insignifi-  An 
cant  proportion  of  the  census  decrease  of  population.  This  is  in  the  main  what  f^gj^J."^*^"* 
the  circumstances  lead  us  to  expect.  That  there  should  have  been  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  persons  who  were  conveyed  to  Assam  under  the  Labour  Act 
is  natural  enough ;  a  famine  is  the  recruiter's  opportunity,  and  assisted  emigra- 
ation  is  a  most  effective  form  of  relief.  It  takes  the  rained  cultivator 
or  landless  labourer  to  a  new  country  where  his  labour  is  wanted,  and  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  he  and  his  family  settle  down  and  prosper  in  Assam.  But  while 
assisted  emigration  inoreasedj  ordinary  or  spontaneous  emigration  to  neighbouring 
provinces  declined,  doubtless  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  people  had  nothing  to 
gain  by  wandering  into  adjacent  tracts  where  the  famine  was  as  severe  as  in  the 
Central  Provinces,  and  the  relief  arrangements,  at  any  rate  in  the  second  famine, 
less  complete  and  liberal. 

125.  For  the  first  four  years  of  the  decade  the  birth-rate  was  not  very  (U)  Reduced 

markedly  below  the  Wi'th-rate. 
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average  rate  (40*8) 
of  the  decennial 
period  1881-91.  In 
1895  it  dropped 
suddenly  from  39 
per  thousand  to  33 ; 
in  the  next  year 
there  was  a  fall  to 
32  and  in  1897  it 
fell  to  27.  In  1898 
the  rate  rose  to  30 
and  in  1899  it 
reached  the  very 
high  figure  of  47  per 
thousand,  declining 
again  to  32  in  the 
following  year.  It 
is  not  contended 
that  these  statistics 
are  absolutely  ac- 
curate, still  less  that 
they  can  be  made 
the  basis  of  any 
precise  calculation. 
Their  fluctuations, 
however,  show  a 
close  correspond- 
ence with  the  com- 
parative severity  of  distress  in  different  districts  and  we  may  credit  them  with 
a  fair  degree  of  relative  accuracy.  In  1895,  for  example,  the  drop  in  the 
birth-rate  was  peculiarly  conspicuous  in  the  districts  of  Saugor,  Damoh  and 
Jubbulpore  regarding  which  the  Tamire  Ccmmission  of  1898  observed  that 
the  whole  machinery  of  famine  relief  ought  to  have  been  brought  into  play 
at  the  beginning  of  1896.  At  this  critical  time,  indeed,  the  birth-rate  appears 
to  have  given  a  clearer  note  of  warning  than  the  death-rate.  The  former 
declined  in  Saugor  by  50  per  cent.,  in  Damoh  by  39  per  cent,  and  in  Jubbulpore 
by  31  per  cent. ;  while  the  rise  in  the  death-rate  was  only  18  per  cent,  in 
Saugor,  11  per  cent,  in  Damoh  and  8  per  cent,  in  Jubbulpore.  The  point 
seems  to  deserve  some  attention.    The  relation  between  the  rise  and  fall  of 
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prices  and  the  fluctuations  of  the  birth-rate  is  known  to  be  very  regular  and 
intimate,  and  there  are  physiological  reasons  for  believing  that  the  reproductive 
functions  are  the  first  to  be  affected  by  any  marked  reduction  or  deterioration 
of  diet.  It  follows  that  in  a  country  where  scarcity  and  famine  recur  at 
uncertain  intervals  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  registration^  of  births 
and  their  variations  should  be  recognized  as  giving  a  trustworthy  indication 
of  any  continued  dechne  in  the  material  condition  of  the  people.  They  are 
of  course  nine  or  ten  months  in  arrear  of  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  them, 
but  where  these  causes  themselves  have  been  overlooked  or  misinterpreted  the 
fall  in  the  birth-rat'e  tells  a  decisive  tale.  Our  sources  of  information  as  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  masses  are  not  so  infallible  that  we  can  afford  to  neglect  even 
a  tardy  warning. 
(iii)  126.  Turning  now  to  the  death-rate  we  find  that  in  six  years  out  of  ten  it 

deatri  ^^^  Substantially  in  excess  of  the  average  ratio  (32-4)  for  the  period  1881—1891, 
that  in  1896  it  rose  to  49  per  thousand  and  in  1897  to  69,  the  rate  for  1900, 
the  year  of  the  second  famine,  being  56'7.  IPor  the  first  famine  the  returns 
of  deaths  are  probably  a  good  deal  below  the  mark.  In  many  districts  the 
reporting  officers,  mostly  illiterate  village  watchmen  of  the  lowest  castes,  were 
greatly  overworked,  rural  society  was  disorganized  by  famine  and  cholera,  and 
large  numbers  of  people,  especially  members  of  the  wilder  tribes,  had  left  their 
homes  and  wandered  away  into  the  jungles  in  search  of  food.  Accurate 
registration  is  difficult  enough  to  attain  in  ordinary  years :  when  panic  has  set 
in  on  a  large  scale  it  becomes  impossible.  In  1900  the  elaborate  organization 
of  famine  kitchens  kept  the  natives  of  the  province  in  their  villages,  special 
work  of  a  congenial  nature  was  provided  for  the  jungle  tribes,  and  aimless 
roaming  about  the  country  seems  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It 
may  therefore  be  assumed  that  the  mortality  statistics  of  1900  are  approxi- 
mately correct.  Eor  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  deaths  directly  and  indirectly 
traceable  to  the  second  famine,  the  Pamine  Commission  of  1901  take  the 
decennial  average  of  recorded  deaths  at  351,548  and  deduct  this  from  539,234, 
the  number  of  deaths  registered  in  1900.  They  thus  arrive  at  187,686  as  the 
excess  mortality  of  that  year  in  British  districts.  If  we  follow  their  method 
and  deduct  the  same  decennial  average  from  the  number  of  deaths  registered 
in  1896  and  1897  we  get  424,195  as  the  excess  mortality  of  the  first  famine, 
and  611,881  as  the  excess  mortality  of  both  famines  in  British  districts  alone. 
Adding  123,680  for  Native  States  the  abnormal  mortality  of  the  Province  may 
be  stated  in  round  numbers  at  735,000. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  whole  of  this  mortality  can  be  set  off 
against  the  census  decrease  of  population.  On  the  one  hand  it  includes  the 
numerous  deaths  which  occurred  among  the  poverty-stricken  wanderers  from 
the  adjacent  Native  States,  who  suffered  acutely  both  from  privation  and  disease. 
On  the  other  hand  the  actual  loss  must  have  exceeded  the  diminution  shown  by 
the  census,  which  compares  the  population  of  1901  with  the  population  of  1891, 
and  takes  no  account  of  the  natural  increase  which  occurred  during  the  first 
four  years  of  the  decade  when  the  birth-rate  was  only  slightly  below  its 
normal  standard.  If  during  this  period  the  population  had  increased  at  the 
rate  of  6  per  thousand,  or  2  per  thousand  less  than  the  mean  rate  of  increase 
of  the  preceding  ten  years,  the  number  of  people  actually  living  at  the  end  of 
1894  would  have  been  13,258,287,  and  the  decrease  of  population  within  the 
decade  would  have  amounted  to  1,385,258  or  half  as  much  agaiu  as  the  dimi- 
nution disclosed  by  the  census. 
Deaths  from  127.  It  need  hardly  be  explained  that  the  phrase  famine  mortality  does  not 

starvation  imply  death  by  starvation.  A  certain  number  of  such  deaths  must  of  course 
occur  in  every  great  famine  especially  in  one  which,  as  was  the  case  in  1896-97, 
finds  the  administration  comparatively  unprepared  for  the  emergency  which 
has  to  be  met.  But  in  practice  it  is  found  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
deaths  caused  by  actual  want  of  food  and  deaths  due  to  disease  accelerated  by 
insufficient  or  unsuitable  food.  No  record  therefore  is  available  of  deaths  from 
starvation  properly  so  called.  Nor  is  it  possible,  with  any  approach  to  accuracv, 
to  distribute  the  recorded  mortality  among  the  various  forms  of  disease.  As 
the  Famine  Commission  of  1901  point  out,  "  the  data  rest  upon  the  erratic 
diagnosis  of  the  village  watchman,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  attributing  to  fever 
aU  deaths  as  to  the  cause  of  which  he  is  in  doubt."    All  that  can  bo  said  is 
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that  scanty  and  unwholesome  food  and  a  short  and  polluted  water-supply  more 
than  trebled  the  mortality  from  cholera  and  bowel  complaints,  and  that  in  the 
autumn  months  of  both  famine  periods  virulent  epidemics  of  malaria  affected 
all  classes  of  the  people. 

The  weakest  of  course  suffered  most  acutely  and  both  famines  were  jnarked  High  infant 
by  very  high  infant  mortality  and  a  disproportionate  increase  of  deaths  among  mortality. 
people  of  advanced  age.    The  following  statistics    of  deaths  by  certain  age 
periods  in  the  two  famines  illustrate  these  remarks  : — 

Deaths 

Under  5  years.         5—15.  15-40.  50—60.  60  and  over. 

1896  and  1897          .        850,013         130,999  274,227  215,930  147,145 

1899  and  1900         .        355,696           79,968  153,522  117,208  99,770 
Difference  per  cent,  in 

latter  period          .            + 1-6          —38-9  —44-0  — 45-7  —32-2 

The  figures  bear  striking  testimony  to  the  great  advance  in  the  organization 
of  relief  and  the  higher  degree  of  success  in  saving  life  which  distinguish  the 
famine  of  1899-1900  from  that  of  1896-97.  In  the  second  famine  indeed  the 
infant  mortality  was  conspicuously  high,  but  if  allowance  is  made  for  defective 
reporting  in  the  first  famine  there  is  little  to  choose  between  the  two.  It  must 
further  be  remembered  that  in  1899  the  birth-rate  rose  by  nearly  60  per  cent, 
and  that  half  of  the  births  took  place  in  the  last  six  months  of  the  year,  so  that 
when  famine  conditions  set  in  an  abnormally  large  number  of  children  were 
exposed  to  exceptional  risks.  The  precise  causes  of  the  enormous  mortality 
that  occurred  seem  to  be  rather  obscure.  It  is  not  alleged  that  the  parents  were 
specially  reduced.  Gratuitous  relief  was  liberally  given  to  nursing  mothers  and 
to  women  advanced  in  pregnancy,  but  most  of  them  preferred  to  follow  their 
husbands  to  the  relief  works  and  "  it  was  a  common  sight  to  see  a  healthy  strong 
woman,  with  a  miserable  pining  infant  wasted  to  a  skeleton,  unable  apparently 
to  nourish  it."  One  is  tempted  to  conjecture  that  some  congenital  influence 
must  have  been  at  work.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  outburst  of  fecundity 
which  follows  upon  a  period  of  scarcity  may  contain  within  itself  the  elements 
of  imperfect  vitality  and  that  a  crop  which  has  sprung  up  so  quickly  may  be 
fore-doomed  to  perish  prematurely.  However  this  may  be,  the  figures  for  all 
the  later  age  periods  bring  out  a  remarkable  contrast  between  the  first  famine 
and  the  second.  Putting  aside  the  financial  aspects  of  the  problem,  and  the 
rather  over-rated  danger  of  demoralizing  tlie  people  by  indiscreet  liberality,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  in  1899-1900  the  administration  of  the  Central  Provinces 
was  signally  successful  in  keeping  alive  the  large  section  of  the  population  whose 
only  want  vyas  a  sufl&ciency  of  ordinary  food.  Children  at  the  breast  alone  could 
not  be  saved ;  their  needs  were,  and  always  will  be,  of  too  special  and  delicate  a 
character  to  be  met  by  the  rough  machinery  of  famine  relief. 

128.  To  complete  the  picture  of  the  trials  through  which  the  Province  has  Variation  in 
passed  two  other  sets  of  facts  must  be  referred  to.    The  first  is    the  age  table,  age^Fopor- 
the  second  is  the  variation  in  castes.    If  we  compare  for  British  districts  the  ^°^^' 
age  distribution  of  1891  and  1901,  we  find  that  among  ten  thousand  of  the 
population  there  were  living  on  each  of  these  occasions : — 

1901  1891.  Variation. 

Persons  under  10 2,632  3,068  —436 

10  to  15 1,225  1,102  +123 

15  to  40 4,102  3,745  +357 

40  to  60 1,612  1,525  +87 

60  and  over 429  560  —131 

The  decline  in  the  number  of  children  and  old  people  reflects  the  character- 
istic inroads  of  disease  and  scarcity  upon  the  weakest  members  of  the  comniunity. 
The  increase  in  the  proportion  of  persons  betwepn  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixty  is 
mainly  a  consequence  of  the  great  diminution  which  has  taken  place  at  the  two 
ends  of  the  series.  It  does  not  follow,  for  example,  that  because  the  proportion 
of  persons  in  the  reproductive  period  from  fifteen  to  forty  is  greater  by  4|  per 
cent,  than  in  1891,  there  is  a  similar  preponderance  in  the  actual  number  of 
people  capable  of  bearing  or  begetting  children.  And  recovery  of  the  popula- 
tion from  the  wastage  caused  by  famine  is  clearly  dependent  upon  the  absolute 
number  of  possible  parents  and  not  merely  on  their  relative  strength  as  compared 
with  the  proportion  in  the  earlier  and  later  age  periods. 
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Variations 
in  different 
castes. 


129.  The  variations  in  the  number  of  different  castes  set  out  in  subsidiary 
table  V  of  the  Provincial  Report  are  in  one  respect  curiously  parallel  to  the 
variations  in  the  age  periods.  Here  also  the  weakest  have  suffered  most.  The 
Dravidian  tribes,  resourceless,  suspicious,  living  a  hand-to-mouth  life  in  the 
jungle  and  unwilling  to  change  their  ways,  have  lost  384,000  or  nearly  12  per 
cent,  of  their  number.  Of  the  larger  tribes  the  Kols  have  been  reduced  by  15 
per  cent.,  the  Kandhs  by  14,  the  Gonds  by  13,  the  Halbas  by  11  and  the  Sawaras 
by  8.  The  low  castes,  mostly  of  Dravidian  descent,  who  live  by  field  labour 
and  weaving  and  whose  touch  conveys  ceremonial  pollution  show  an  aggregate 
decline  of  298,000  or  11  per  cent.,  the  Chamars  losing  17  per  cent. ;  the  Panka 
and  Ganda,  both  weavers,  15  and  13  respectively ;  and  the  Katia  and  Kori  over 
20  per  cent.  As  we  ascend  the  social  scale  the  proportionate  decrease  steadily 
diminishes.  The  lower  artizans  show  a  falling  off  of  6  per  cent.,  the  higher 
cultivators  of  5,  the  higher  artizans  and  traders  of  4,  while  in  the  highest  group 
of  all  including  Brahmans,  Rdjputs,  Kayasths  and  Banias  the  decrease  is  only 
159  or  "01  per  cent.  The  diminution  in  the  lower  groups  is  doubtless  due  to 
the  excessive  mortality  of  1897  when  the  administration  had  to  face,  and 
admittedly  failed  to  solve,  the  difficult  problem  of  forcing  reKef  upon  people  who 
were  reluctant  to  accept  it  until  they  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  debility 
which  could  only  end  in  death. 

180.  Coorg. — The  little  Province  of  Goorg,  the  smallest  in  India,  is  a 
mountainous  tract  lying  on  the  top  of  the  Western  Ghats  with  a  heavy  rainfall  and 
a  temperate  climate.  The  indigenous  cultivation  is  confined  to  the  narrow  valleys, 
but  coffee  and  cardamoms  are  grown  on  the  uplands.  Its  present  population  is 
180,607  or  about  that  of  an  average  taluk  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  It  has 
gained  4*4  per  cent,  since  1891  and  7"3  per  cent,  since  1871  when  the  first 
census  was  taken.  The  progress  since  1891  would  have  been  greater  but  for 
the  adverse  times  which  have  befallen  the  coffee  planters  during  the  last  few 
years,  i.e.  the  recent  heavy  faUin  prices  which  has  led  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  decade  to  a  decrease  of  more  than  a  quarter  in  the  area  under  cultivation. 
The  province  was  practically  untouched  by  the  famine. 


Summary  of 
movements 
from  1871  to 
1901. 


131.  Madras. —Inclusive  of  4,188,086  persons  in 
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its  Native  States,  the 
population  of  the 
Madras  ^  Presidency 
is  42,897,522,  an 
increase  of  7  "8  since 
1891,  compared  with 
a  gain  of  15*1  per 
cent,  in  the  previous, 
and  a  loss  of  0*9  per 
cent,  in  the  penul- 
timate, decade.  The 
net  gain  since  1871 
is  22-8  per  cent., 
and  to  this  the 
Native  States  and 
British  territory 

have  contributed  in 
almost  equal  pro- 
portions. Prior  to 
1871  frequent  esti- 
mates of  the  popu- 
lation had  been 
made  through  the 
agency  of  the  sub- 
ordinate staff  of  the 
Revenue  Depart- 
ment. The  first  of 
these  was  framed  as 
far  back  as  1821-22, 
and  for  twenty  years 
previous      to    1871 
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quinquennial  returns  of  population  were  compiled.  "All  of  them,  however" 
says  Mr.  Francis,  "  were  rough  estimates  rather  than  actual  computations,  aiid 
the  ligures  m  them  are  worthless. '  •       ^ 

The  decline  of  population   between  1871    and    1881  was    due  to  the 
calamitous  famine  of  1876-78,  and  was  far  greater  than  would  appear  from  a 
compapon  of  the  census  figures,  which  are  estimated  to  have  been  deficient 
m  1871  to  the  extent  of  nearly  850,000.    The  growth  of  ISl  per  cent,  during 
the  next  decade  was  the  usual  accompaniment  of  a  period  of  good  seasons  and 
recovery  from  famine  losses.     In  his  report  on  the  Madras  Census  of  J891 
Mr.  Stuart  gives  an  interesting  table  showing  that  ;n  the  nine  districts  which 
had  suffered  most  from  the  famine  of  1877-78,  a  loss  of    12-9  per  cent 
between  1871  and   1881  was  followed  in  the  next  decade    by  an  increase 
of  201  per  cent.,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  province,  where  famine  had  not 
seriously  affected  the  population,  there  was  a  growth  of  only  12-8  per  cent 
At  the  same  time  it  is  probable  that  in  1881-91,  as  in  the  previous  decade  the 
recorded  rate  of  increase  Avas  inflated,  to  some  extent,  by  the  relative  incom- 
pleteness of  the  earlier  of  the,two  enumerations.* 

132.  Since  1891  the  conditions  in  Madras  have  not  been  favourable  to  a  Conditions 
rapid  increase  of  the  population.    According  to  Mr.  Francis,  "  Pla°-ue  checked  *^^''*>"e 
trade  and  enterprise,  and  there  were  three  scarcities- in  1891-1892,  fn  1897,  and  ht™* 
in  1900.    The  first  of  these  was  most  severely  felt  in  the  Deccan  districts  especi-  ^^^^  ^"^ 
ally  in  the  Cumbum  and  Markapur  taluks  of  Kurnool,  and  in  the  adioining  ^®°^' 
western  taluks  of  Nellore.    The  second  affected  the  Deccan  Division  again,  and 
the  Ganjam,  Vizagapatam  and  Godavari  districts  of  the  East  Coast  Division 
The  third  was  again  worst  in  the  Deccan   (especially  in  Cuddapah)   and  the 
western  part  of  Nellore,  and  also  attacked  the  west  part  of  Kistna  adjoining. 
"What  the  precise  effect  of  each  of  these  visitations  was  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
The  Sanitary  Commissioner  concluded  from  the  vital  statistics  that  though  no 
actual  deaths  from  starvation  were  reported  during  the  scarcity  of  1897,  the  total 
diminution  of  population  due  to,  the  famine  conditions  which  then  prevailed, 
such  as  a  reduced  birth-rate,  increased  susceptibility  to  ordinary  decrease  among 
ill-nourished  persons,  and  so  on,  was  ovep  20,000  persons.     Most  of  this  loss 
was  estimated  to  have  occurred  in  the  Deccan  districts."     It  may  be    added 
that  the  above  famines  were  less  severe  in  Madras  than  in  many  other  parts 
of  India.    The  worst  was  that  of  1896-97,  but  thanks  to  the  prompt  measures 
of  relief  undertaken  by  the   Madras  Government  and,  in  the  case  of  the  East 
Coast  districts,  to  the  fact  that  the  previous  four  years  had  been  years  of  plentv 
the  sufferings  of  the  people  were  far  less  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been. ' ' 
The  volume  of  emigration  has  grown  remarkably  since  1891,  especially 
to  Ceylon  and  Burma.     In    Ceylon  there  are  now  at  least  403,000  natives  of 
Madras    compared    with  235,000,    and  in    Burma    189,810    compared  with 
129,345 ;  in  the  Straits    Settlements  the  present  number  is  51,800  against 
48,064  in  1891.    There  is  also  an  adverse  balance  of  migration  in  the  case  of 
movements  between  Madras  and  other  parts  of  India,  excluding  Burma,  aggre- 
gating 214,000,  as  against  some  138,000  in  1891. t    So  far  as  the  information 
available  goes,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  net  loss  on  account  of  migration 
has  risen  from  550,000  in  1891  to  858,000.    There  are  moreover  many  emigrants 
from  Madras  in  Natal,  Mauritius  and  other  colonies,  but  exact  figures  are  not 
forthcoming. 

On  the  other  hand  the  productiveness  of  the  land  has  been  increased  during 
the  decade  by  the  Rushikulya  and  Periyar  irrigation  schemes  in  Ganjam  and 
Madura  respectively,  and  by  greater  attention  to  irrigation  from  tanks  and  wells. 
Communications  have  been  greatly  improved,  and  there  are  now  more  than  3,000 
miles  of  railway  compared  with  about  2,000  in  1891.  There  has  also  been  a 
considerable  development  of  industrial  enterprise,  especially  in  respect  of  cotton 
mills  which  in  ]|901  employed  an  average  of  16,000  persons  daily  compared  with 
6,000  in  1891.  At  the  same  time  a  rate  of  progress  equal  to  that  which  obtained 
during  the  ten  years  preceding  the  census  of  1891  was  clearly  not  to  be 

*It  is  not  stated  in  the  local  report  that  the  census  oi  1881  was  generally  less  accurate  than  the  one  taken 
ten  years  later,  but  this  was  the  case  in  other  provinces  and  it  may  be  assumed  to  hare  been  so  in  Madras  also. 
In  the  case  of  the  Ganjiim  district  it  was  admitted  that  the  population  had  been  "  much  understated  in  1881," 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  other  districta  also  the  standard  of  accuracy  was  le«s  high  than  that  attained,  nith 
the  aid  of  growing  experience,  at  the  census  of  1&91. 

f  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  figare  now. 
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expected  in  the  decade  under  review,  and  the  fact  that  the  population  has 
increased  by  as  much  as  7  8  per  cent,  affords  unmistakeable  evidence  of  the 
general  well-being  of  the  people  and  of  their  growing  capacity  to  resist  the  evil 
effects  of  crop  failure. 

133.  The  rate  of  increase  is  smallest  in  the  Agency  tracts  which  adjoin  a 
decadent  area  in  the  Central  Provinces.  Two  of  the  three  tracts  included  iq 
this  division  have  given  a  satisfactory  increase,  but  the  third,  the  Vizagapatam 
A  gency,  shows  a  small  loss  of  population.  The  causes  of  the  decline  are  hard 
to  trace,  but  it  is  probably  due  mainly  to  migration  to  Assam  and  to  the  un- 
healthiness  of  the  climate ;  the  tract  is,  moreover,  very  inaccessible,  and  super- 
vision of  the  enumeration  is  difficult,  so  that  the  same  confidence  cannot  be 
reposed  in  the  results  of  a  single  census  as  in  more  settled  tracts. 

The  East  Coast  districts,  in  spite  of  the  famine,  have  grown  at  a  slightly 
more  rapid  rate  than  the  Presidency  as  a  whole.  This  tract  contains  the  most 
progressive  district  in  the  whole  Presidency,  viz.,  Kistna,  which  has  grown  by  16 
per  cent,  owing  to  the  development  of  the  system  of  irrigation  from  the  river  of 
the  same  name  and  the  consequent  extension  of  cultivation  in  its  delta.  The 
smallest  advance  is  shown  by  Nellore,  which  has  sent  out  numerous  emigrants  to 
the  Kistna  district  from  the  western  taluks,  where  there  has  been  a  succession 
of  bad  harvests.  The  southern  districts  taken  together  show  much  the  same 
rate  of  increase  as  the  general  mean,  and-  the  only  noticeable  variations  are 
furnished,  on  the  one  hand  by  Madras  and  Salem,  which  have  added  more 
than  12  per  cent,  to  their  population,  and  on  the  other  by  Tanjore  and 
Pudukkottal,  where  the  growth  is  very  slight.  In  the  case  of  Tanjore  which, 
with  605  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  is  the  most  densely-peopled  district  in 
the  Presidency,  the  result  is  due  to  extensive  emigration  to  the  Straits,  Ceylon 
and  Burma.  The  West  Coast  districts,  though  they  enjoy  a  heavy  rainfall  and 
a  fertile  soil  which  sometimes  yields  three  crops  a  year,  have  added -only  6  per 
cent,  to  their  population.  Ihe  sparsely  inhabited  Nilgiris  have  an  increase  of 
11"7  per  cent.,  but  Malabar  shows  only  5"6  per  cent.  The  latter  district  has 
a  density  of  481  persons  to  the  square  mile,  but  it  is  in  its  more  sparsely  popu- 
lated taluks  that  the  want  of  progress  is  most  marked. 
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-A  few  months  after  the   census  the  Punjab  was  shorn  of  a 

considerable  tract  of 
country,  lying  chiefly 
west  of  the  Indus, 
which  has  been 
formed  into  a  sepa- 
rate administration 
known  as  the  North- 
West  Frontier  Pro- 
vince. It  will  be 
convenient,  however, 
in  the  present  dis- 
cussion to  treat  the 
whole  as  a  single 
entity  and  to  review 
the  progress  of  the 
Province  as  it  was 
constituted  on  the  1st 
March  1901.  The 
first  census,  taken  at 
the  beginning  of 
1855,  disclosed  a 
population,  on  the 
area  as  it  then  stood 
(British        territory 


only),  of  ]  5,161,321  persons.  On  the  10th  January  1868,  when  the  second 
enumeration  was  effected,  it  had  risen  to  17,609,518.  The  corresponding 
population  in  1881  was  18,850,437  and  in  1891,  20,866,847.  These  figures 
rei  resent  a  growth  of  16'1  per  cent,  between  1855  and  1868,  of  7'1  per  cent, 
between  1868  and  1881  and  of  10-7  per  cent,   between  1881  and  1891;   the 
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annual  rate  of  growth  in  the  three  periods  was  respectively  11,  5,  and  10,  per 
.  mille.  The  Native  States  attached  to  the  Punjab  were  enumerated  for  the '  first 
time  in  1881  and  during  the  next  ten  years  their  population,  which,  in  1891,  was 
4,263,280,  grew  at  the  same  rate  as  that  of  British  territory.  During  the  last 
decade  the  population  of  the  Punjab,  including  the  North-West  Frontier 
Proyince  and  the  Native  States,  has  risen  to  26,880,217*  or  by  7  per  cent. ;  the 
corresponding  increase  per  annum  is  about  6^  per  mille.  The  North-West  Frontier 
Total  Punjab       ....  36,880,211     ^''^o^i^ce  has  added  14-4   per  cent,  to  its 

Punjab  proper  (British  Territory)  '.  20,330,339      population,  .  the     Punjab    proper     (British 

NativeSes^'"'"''''  ^'°''''"''     '  I'lUm    ^^I'^'^W)    ^'O  and  the  Native   States.  3-8 
....,,        pg^  pg^^     rpjjg  varying  rates  of  growth  at 

different  periods  are  partly  genuine  and  partly  due  to  the  circumstance,  more 
than  once  aUuded  to,  that,  up  to  the  year  1891  (and  even  up  to  1901  in  the  case 
of  the  Native  States)  each  fresh  census  was  more  complete  than  the  one  which 
had  gone  before.  There  is  no  means  now  of  gauging  the  extent  to  which  omis- 
sions were  responsible  for  swelling  the  increases  obtained  at  the  earlier  enumer- 
ations. In  Bengal  half  the  increase  between  1872  and  1881  and  a  tenth  of  that 
between  1881  and  1891  has  been  held  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  In  the 
Punjab,  however,  with  its  stronger  revenue  establishments  and  fewer  remote 
areas  where  enumeration  is  unusually  diflacult,  the  margin  of  error  must  have 
been  much  smaller,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  first  census,  and  the  gain  on  this 
account  at  each  succeeding  enumeration  up  to  1891  was  probably  fairly  constant. 
If  so,  some  other  cause  must  be  sought  for  the  variations  in  the  rate  of  increase, 
and  this  is  to  be  found,  as  shown  by  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson  in  1881,  in  the  relations 
which  the  different  enumerations  bear  to  the  dates  of  the  recurring  famines  with 
which  the  province  has  been  visited.  There  w^as  a  famine  three  years  before  the 
census  of  1855,  and  another  eight  years  before  that  of  1868  ;  the  census  of  1881 
was  taken  twelve  years  after  one  famine  and  three  years  after  another,  but 
between  1881  and  1891  there  was  no  such  visitation.  The  rapid  growth  of 
population  after  a  famine  is  well  known,  and  it  is  thus  easy  to  understand  why 
the_  rate  of  progress  disclosed  at  the  censuses  of  1868  and  1891,  which  followed 
periods  of  recovery  from  famine,  should  have  been  more  rapid  than  in  the 
thirteen  years  preceding  1881  when  famine  twice  ravaged  the  country. 

135.  The  conditions  during  the  last  decade  are  comparable  to  those  of  the  Conditions 
interval  between  1868  and  1881 ;  there  were  two  famines  in  both  periods  but  Smfnt 
those  of  the  last  decade  followed  each  other  with  greater  rapidity  and  there  Was  between 
thus  less  time  for  recuperation.     The  area  affected  by  the  failure  of  the  monsoon  HH  ^""^ 
of  1896  was  very  extensive,  but  the  situation  was  improved  by  opportune  rain 
in  December,  which  facilitated  the  cold  weather  sowings,  and  there  was  severe 
famine  only  in  a  few  districts  in  the  south-east ;  viz.,  in  Hissar,  where  it  was 
most  acute,  and  in  those  portions  of  the- districts  to  the  east  of  it,  i.e.,  the  dis- 
tricts round  Delhi,  which  were  not  protected  by  the-  irrigation  system  of  the 
Western  Jumna  Canal,  t     The  relief  afforded  was  ample  and,  except  in  Hissar, 
the  death-rate  in  the  affected  tracts  was  little,  if  at  aU,  above  the  average  of  the 
previous  five  years.     There  was  a  sudden  rise  in  the  mortality  inr  Hissar  and 
several  other  tracts  at  the  close  oE  the  monsoon  of  1897  but  the  Famine  Com- 
missioners of  1898  held  that  it  was  due  mainly  to  fever  "  of  the  ordinary  malarial 
type  ....  which  always  occurs  when  a  year  of  heavy  monsoon  rainfall 
succeeds  a  year  of  drought."     The  number  of  deaths,  however,  "  was  increased 
by  the  enfeeblement  of  health  which  a  prolonged  period  of  privation  had  pro- 
duced."    There  was  also  a  very  heavy  mortality  among  cattle  owing  to  the 
drying  up  of  fodder  sup{)lies. 

The  area  which  was  affected  by  the  weak  monsoon  of  1899  was  much  the 
same  as  in  the  previous  famine,  and  Hissar  again  suffered  most.  The  death- 
rate  of  1900  in  aU  the  famine  districts  was  high,  being  more  than  double  the 
decennial  average,  and  in  Hissar  it  rose  to  96  per  mille  compared  with  an  average 
of  only  28  in  the  previous  nine  years.  Cholera,  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  the 
characteristic  diseases  of  famine  years,  were  not  specially  prevalent  arid  the 
great  bulk  of  the  deaths  were  attributed  to  fever.    The  Famine  Commissioners 

*  Includes  about  75,000  persons  in  areas  enumerated  for  the  first  lime  in  the  North-West  Proutier  Pro- 
vince. If  these  be  excluded  the  increase  comes  to  6'6  per  cent,  in  the  two  provinces  combined,  and  to  lO'S  per 
cent,  in  the  Northwest  Frontier  Province.    ■ 

t  The  districts  between  the.  Jumna  and  the  Sutlej  have  always  suffered  more  from  famine  than  other  parts 
of  the  Punjab. 
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of  1901  found  that  "  mucli  of  the  mortality  was  due  to  an  unusually  iinhealth:f 
autumn  acting  upon  a  population  predisposed  to  disease  by  privation."  The 
general  death-rate  in  this  year  was  47-7  per  1,000  which  was  higher  than  in  any 
other  year  of  the  decade  except  1892  when  it  was  49*5. 

136.  But  if  famine  has  exercised  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  growth  of  the 
population,  another  factor  has  operated  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  decade 
has  witnessed  a  very  great  development  of  State  irrigation  by  means  of  canals, 
and  the  area  so  irrigated  rose  from  about  2^  million  acres  in  1890  to  4^  million  in 
1900.  There  was  a  slight  decline  in  the  amount  of  irrigation  from  tanks,  wells 
and  private  canals,  but  the  total  area  receiving  an  artificial  supply  of  water  (about 
9^  million  acres)  was  greater  by  25  per  cent,  than  it  was  ten  years  previously.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  of  the  decade  was  the  completion  in  1892  of  the  Khanki 
Weir  which,  with  the  concomitant  development  of  the  Chendb  canal  system,  has 
transformed  an  area  of  more  than  3,000  square  miles,  from  a  barren  waste  into  one 
of  the  most  fertile  wheat-producing  tracts  of  Northern  India.  Settlers  are  pouring 
in  from  the  adjacent  country,  especially  from  Sialkot,  Amritsar,  JuUundur, 
Gurdaspur  and  Hoshiarpur,  and  "a  scanty  aggregation  of  pastoral  nomads 
has  been  replaced  by  a  population  exceeding  three  quarters  of  a  million."* 
There  has  also  been  a  considerable  extension  of  the  Jumna  canal  system  in  the 
south-eastern  districts  which  suffered  most  from  the  famine,  and  much  has  been 
done  to  rectify  the  defects  in  the  alignment  of  some  of  the  earlier  canals  which 
had  blocked  up  many  of  the  natural  drainage  channels  and  not  only  caused 
severe  outbreaks  of  malarial  fever  but  also  led  to  the  occurrence  of  the  saline 
■  efflorescence,  known  as  reh,  which  renders  the  land  where  it  appears  unfit 
for  cultivation.  The  great  utility  of  the  Punjab  canals  is  clearly  shown  by  their 
financial  results.  In  1901-02  they  gave  a  return  of  11  per  cent.,  on  the  6f 
millions  iavested  in  them ;  the  Ohenab  canal,  which  cost  £1,770,361,  gave  a 
retiirn  of  19  per  cent,  and  enabled  crops  to  be  grown  on  1|  million  acres  of  land, 
the  estimated  value  of  which  in  a  single  year  is  nearly  double  the  total  cost  of 
the  canal. 

Another  feature  of  the  decade  is  the. rapid  growth  of  mill  industries,  which 
has  been  assisted  by  the  cheaper  fuel  now  obtainable  from  the  Bengal  coal  mines. 
During  the  ten  years  following  the  census  of  1891  the  number  of  steam  mills  for 
ginning  and  pressing  cotton  rose  from  12  to  93,  and  the  total  number  of  factories 
using  steam  power  from  34  to  134. 

The  immigrants  to  the  Punjab  from  other  parts  of  India  and  elsewhere 
now  number  795,267  as  against  740,750  in  1891.  The  corresponding  figures 
for  emigrants  to  other  parts  of  India  are  respectively  435,351  and  425,257. 
Therd  is  no  means  of  gauging  the  volume  of  emigration  from  the  Punjab  to 
plaoss  outside  India,  but  it  is  known  to  be  very  considerable,  and  it  has  grown 
immensely  during  the  last  decade.  Uganda,  Hongkong,  the  Straits,  Borneo, 
etc.,  aU  attract  large  numbers  of  Punjabis  for  military  and  other  service,  and 
Mr.  Rose  mentions,  as  an  indication  of  the  large  scale  on  which  emigration  to 
such  places  takes  place,  that  on  the  night  of  the  census  there  were  in  one  serai  of 
Lahore  no  less  than  1,000  labourers  collected  for  railway  work  in  Uganda.! 
If  all  these  are  taken  into  account  the  apparent  gain  from  migration  wiU  be 
largely  reduced. 
Movem3nt  137.  The  main  factors  which  have  affected  the  growth  of  the  population 

in  different  g^j-g^  therefore,  the  famine  on  the  one  hand  and  irrigation  on  the  other.  The  latter 
has  baen  more  potent  than  the  former,  and  wherever  the  system  of  canals  has 
been  extended,  there  the  poptilation  has  grown,  even  in  spite  of  famine.  This  is 
the  case  in  the  tract  described  by  Mr.  Eose  as  the  "  Indo-Gangetic  Plain,  West," 
which  lies  in  the  south-east  of  the  Province  and  includes  aU  the  districts  where 
famine  was  acute  in  1897  and  1900.  The  gain  is  here  5*8  per  cent.,  which, 
though  considerably  less  than  the  9*9  per  cent,  of  the  previous  decade,  is  not 
so  Very  much  below  the  rate  of  progress  shown  on  the  present  occasion  by  the 
Province    at   large.     The    improvement    in   Hissar,    where    the    famine  was 

*  This  tract,  wMoh  was  foi'merly  divided  between  Gujranwala,  Montgomery  and  Jhang  has  now  been 
fiirmed  into  a  separate  district  called  tlie  Clienab  Colony.  A  graphic  account  of  its  colonization  will  be  found  in 
the  Punjab  General  Administration  Eepoi-t,  for  1901-03.  The  schems  originated  with  a  suggestion  made  by  the 
Famine  Commission  of  1880.  A  similar  colony  is  in  projcss  of  formation  on  land  irrigated  from  the  Jhelum,  and 
a  third  scheme  for  irrigating  two  mlUion  acrjs  of  land  in  the  Sind-Sagar  Doab,  now  lying  barren,  is  contem- 
plated, 

t  About  26,000  natives  of  the  Pubjab  are  believed  to  have  been  resident  in  Uganda  ot  the  time  of  the  census. 
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exceptionally  severe,  is  nominal,  and  it  is  only  2|  per  cent,  in  Karnal,  but  in 
Eohtak,  Delhi  and  Gurgaon  it  ranges  from  nearly  7  to  11^  per  cent.  The  only 
tracts  in  this  area  which  are  decadent  are  two  small  Native  States. 

The  Himalayan  area,  which  includes  Simla,  Kangra  and  a  few  Native 
States,  has  grown  by  3-2  per  cent.  This  tract  is  mountainous  and  infertile,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  there  is  very  little  room  for  the  extension  of  cultivation, 
which  is  possible  only  in  the  narrow  vaUeys  and  on  terraces  laboriously  con- 
structed in  the  dips  between  the  hills. 

138.  The_ results  in  the  sub-Himalayan  area  are  at  first  sight  very  discourag- 
ing. Rawalpindi  and  Hazara  alone  show  an  increase,  and  in  the  tract  as 
a  whole,  a  loss  of  0*7  per  cent,  takes  the  places  of  the  gain  of  10-4  per  cent, 
recorded  at  the  previous  census.  The  decade  ending  in  1891  was,  however, 
specially  prosperous  and  the  growth  was  unusual,  being  more  than  twice  as 
great  as  in  the  preceding  thirteen  years.  Since  1891  there  has  been  extensive 
eniigration  to  the  Chenab  Colony,  and  but  for  this,  there  would  have  been  a 
gain  of  about  25  per  cent,  instead  of  the  slight  loss  which  has  actually  occurred ; 
this  would  have  given  an  annual  rate  of  increase  very  similar  to  that  which 
took  place  between  1868  and  3  881.  If  there  had  been  no  emigration,  Sialkot 
would  have  shown  a  gain  of  6,  instead  of  a  loss  of  3,  per  cent,  and  the  only  dis- 
tricts in  the  natural  division  which  would  have  lost  population  are  Ambala  and 
Jhelum,  which  have  long  been  very  unhealthy.  The  general  slow  progress 
in  this  tract,  even  if  emigration  be  allowed  for,  is  due  to  its  position  at  the  foot 
of  the  Himalayas.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the  climate  of  the  whole  of 
the  sub-Himalayan  country  from  the  Punjab  to  Assam  has  for  many  years 
past  been  highly  insalubrious  and,  in  the  greater  part  of  it,  the  population 
is  decadent. 

The  figures  -for  the  "  North-West  Dry  Area  ",  which  includes  the  North- 
West  Frontier  Province  and  the  south-west  of  the  Punjab,  afford  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  those  just  discussed,  and  the  net  result  of  the  present  census  is  a  gain 
of  19"7  per  cent.,  against  13"9  per  cent,  in  1891.  East  of  the  Indus,  the  rapid  in- 
crease is  due  mainly  to  the  development  of  the  Chenab  Canal  system  which  has 
led  to  extensive  immigration  from  other  parts  of  the  Province.  West  of  that 
river,  part  of  the  apparent  growth  is  accounted  for  by  the  addition  of  an 
■  area  containing  75,000  persons  which  was  not  enumerated  in  1891.  The 
rest  is  the  natural  result  of  growing  material  prosperity  and  the  gradual 
extension  of  law  and  order,  which  has  led  to  the  settlement  of  tribesmen 
from  across  the  frontier.*  With  the  exception  of  Peshawar,  where  there  has 
been  a  considerable  extension  of  the  irrigated  area,  the  trans- Indus  districts  are 
very  sparsely  inhabited  and  a  rapid  growth  of  population  may  be  expected 
for  many  years  to  come.  ^ 

139.  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh.— The  earliest  attempt  to  as-  Early  est?- 
certain  the  population  of  the  Province  of  Agra  as  then  constituted,  excluding  TOpufatfon^^ 
the  ceded  districts  on  the  Nerbudda  and  in  Berar,  was  made  in  1826  on  the  basis 

of  a  complete  enumeration  of  the  villages  and  a  partial  count  of  the  houses. 
The  total  number  of  inhabitants  was  placed  at  32  millions.  Presh  computations 
were  made  in  1848,1853  and  1865,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  length 
on  the  results  then  obtained.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  enumeration  of 
1853,  which  was  based  on  a  return,  prepared  for  each  village  and  hamlet,  show- 
ing the  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  in  each  house,  and  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  most  accurate  of  these  earlier  efforts,  showed  a  population  less 
than  that  of  1891  by  only  12  per  cent.,  and  led  the  Superintendent  of  Census 
in  the  latter  year  to  the  conclusion  that  "  in  the  Western  and  Allahabad  districts 
there  has  been  only  a  trifling  increase  since  the  mutiny,  and  that  the  general 
increase  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  steady  growth  of  the  sub-Himalayan 
districts." 

140.  Oudh  was  annexed  in  1856  and  a  census  was  taken  there  in  1869.   The  Summwy 
first  census    of  the  Province    of   Agra,  based  on   a    detailed    enuraeration  fj^^^^lT*!"** 
of    the    people,  was    effected    in    1872,    and  the  result  combined  with  that  to  I90i. 

*  The  nnmber  of  these  immigrants  is  less  than  in  1891,  but  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  earlier  settlers 
are  gradually  dying  and  are  being  succeeded  by  their  children  born  in  British  territory,  rather  than  to  their 
return  to  their  original  homes.  The  decrease  in  question  merely  shows  that  the  stream  of  immigration  is  gradu- 
jilly  getting  vtakev,  and  not  tl^^t  it  has  ceased  to  fipw. 
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of  the  Oudh  census  just  referred  to  was  to   show  a  populatioa  of  43,€4l,180 
' wh.icli  has  now  risen 
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to  48,493,87.9,  bedaig 
an  increase  of  14  per 
cent.  This  indmdes 
the  population  of  the 
Native  States  attach- 
ed to  the  United  .Pro- 
vinces which  now 
amounts  to  802,097 
as  compared  «rith 
638,720  in  1872. 
Between  1872  and 
1881  the  aiegistered 
growth  of  population 
was  5*3  per  cent. 
During  tibe  next 
decade  it  was  6*2  per 
cent,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  ten 
years  -eading  in 
Mar,eh  1901  it  was 
1"7  per  cent.  The 
true  increa-se  in  the 
two  earlier  ^decades 
was,  as  lelsewhere, 
obscured  by  the 
circumd;aflicc  that 
each  fresh  count  was 

___^_^ ______^     more   accurate  than 

its  predecessor;  The 
famine  of  1877-79  intervened  between  the  census  of  1872  and  that  of  1881 ; 
the  mortality  from  it  and  its  attendant  diseases,  and  from  fever,  was  very  high, 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Census  Operations  in  1881  demonstrated  conclusively  , 
that  the  apparent  growth  of  population  then  recorded  was  purely  fictitious,  and 
was  due  solely  to  omissions  on  the  previous  occasion.  IBut  even  in  3 881  the 
success  attained  was  not  complete,  and  at  the  next  enumeration  Mr.  Baillie 
was  of  opinion  that  the  population  had  been  understated  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  a  third  of  a  million;  if  so,  the  true  rate  of  increase  between  1881  and  1891 
was  only  5^^  per  cent.  The  harvests  of  that  period  were  not  specially  .good, 
but  there  was  no  serious  crop  failure,  nor  did  the  Provinces  suffer  from  any 
unusual  amount  of  sickness.  There  was  therefore  nothing  to  check  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  population  to  multiply  at  a  more  rapid  rate  tban  usual  after 
the  losses  it  had  sustained  in  the  famine  of  1877-79. 

141.  Since  1891  the  Provinces  have  suffered  from  a  succession  of  calamities. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  decade  the  rainfall  was  excessive  and  badly  distributed, 
bSwe™ri89i  ^-nd  not  only  caused  serious  damage,  in  many  parts,  to  the  crops,  but  also  led  to  a 
and  1901.  severe  outbreak  of  malarial  fever,  which,  in  1894,  raised  the  death-rate  to  an 
exceptional  height  and  sapped  the  vitality  of  the  people  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  birth-rate  in  1895  was  unusually  low.  Then  followed  several  years  of  defi- 
cient rainfall.  In  1895  the  monsoon  ceased  early  in  September  and  in  i&e 
ensuing  cold  weather  there  was  scarcely  any  rain.  The  autumn  harvest  was  in 
consequence  20  per  cent,  below  the  avemge  and  that  of  the  foliowdfng  s,pring 
yielded  barely  three-fifths  of  the  normal  outturn.  The  (eastern  districts  and  those 
in  the  Central  India  plateau,  or  British  Bundelkhaad,  where  the  loss  of  succes- 
sive spring  harvests  had  weakened  the  staying  powers  of  the  people,  suffered 
most,  and  in  the  latter  -tract  famine  supervened.  The  monsoon  of  1896  was 
even  more  unsatisfactory  than  that  of  1895.  Up  t©  the  third  week  in  August 
the  general  prospects  were  fairly  good,  but  the  monsoon  gradually  became 
weaker,  and  September  and  October  were  practically  rainless.  The  rains  of  the 
ensuing  cold  weather,  moreover,  were  not  sufficient  to  replenish  the  moisture  in 
the  soil.  The  autumn  and  spring  harvests  were  thus  both  very  short  and  the 
two  combined  are  estimated  to  have  yielded  barely  half  the  normal  outturn. 
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NOMBEB  OF 

BXOBBSi 
Ot 

I  emigrants. 

Year. 

Immigrants. 

Emigrants. 

1891 
1901 

\    799,137 
,    680,691 

1,370,144 
1,510,295 

5 

571,007 
,    829,604 

Note.— TtnpnttnlBsr  of  emigrants  hore-Btown  ifefers  only  to 
thoso  found  in  other  parts  of  India. 


This  led  to  serere  distress  in  altoost  all  districts,  while  Iq  many  there  was  actual 
f  ami'ne.  The  sufFerrng  was  greatest  in  the  Central  India  plateau  and  the  Central 
Plain,  in  tlie  south-west  of  the  Western  Plain,  and  in  Jaunpur  and  Mirzapur, 
In  Pebruary  1897  no  less  tl'ian  1^  million  persons  were  attending  the  relief  works. 
The  number  fell  in  Maseh  but  rose  again  in  April,  and  then  rapidly  declined  un- 
ti'f  July,  when  fte  advent  of  the  next  monsoon  rendered  further  relief  operations 
unaieeeSsaaiy.  The  efforts  m^e  to  allevi'at©  the  distress  were  successful  in  pre- 
venting serious  loss  of  life,  and  the  death-rate  of  1897,  though  high,  was  lower 
than  in  1894,  when  thefre  waa  no  famine  and  the  unhealthiaess  of  the  season  was 
atone  to  Mame'.*  The  reported:  birth-rate  in  1897  was  the  lowest  of  any  year  in 
the  decade,  but  in  1898  it  was  normal,  while  in  1899  it  was  the  highest  on  record 
(48  pfer  1,000'). 

142'.  WH;h  the  exception  of  the  Bundelkhand  districts,  it  does  not  appear 

that  the  famine  has  had  any  general  effect 
on  the  growth  of  the  population  and  the 
expfenation  of  the  diminished  rate  of 
increase  must  be  sought  in  other  directions. 
The  previous  decade  was  one  of  recuper- 
ation after  heavy  famine  losses,  while  the 
present,  one  commenced  with  a  normal 
population ;  the  unhealthiaess  of  its  earher 
years  caused  a  high  death-rate  and  reduced 
the  reproductive  power  of  the  people ;  and, 
lastly,  high  prices  and  the  attractions  of 
remunerative  employment  elsewhere  led  to  extensive  emigration,  especially  to 
Bengal,  Assam,  and  Burma,  1  hese  tracts  contained  200,000_more  natives  of  the 
United  Provinces  at  the  time  of  the  present  census  than  they  had  done  ten  years 
earlier.  The  number  of  emigrants  to  Bombay  has  declined,  but  this  is  probably- 
due  to  a  h%her  rate  of  mortality  in  the  industrial  centres  of  that  Presidency 
mther  than  ta  a  diminished  amount  of  emigration.  There  was  an  exodus  of  nearly 
l&O^OOO  persons  to  the  West  Indies,  Piji,  and  Natal  during  the  decade,  while 
the  retuisn  flow  from  these  places  amounted  to  less  than  a  third  of  the  above 
figure.  There  was  ako  a  considerable  movement  from  the  Subs-Himalayan 
dStricts  across  the  Nepal  frontier,  especially  during  the  famine  of  1896-97,  but 
of  its  volume  no  preeise  information  is  available. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  various  circumstances  which  tended  to 
mitigate  the  misfortunes  due  to  adverse  climatic  conditions.  The  main  system 
of  canals  had  been  completed  prior  to  1891,  but  numerous  minor  channels  and 
drainage  cuts  were  made  during  the  decade  and  the  area  irrigated  in  1896-97 
was  far  greater  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  'J'he  length  of  railways  in  the 
Provinces  rose  from  2,699  miles  in  1891  to  3,669  in  1901  and  the  high  prices  of 
1899  and  1900  benefited  the  cultivators  in  the  tracts  that  escaped  crop  failure, 
who  were  able  in  those  years  to  export  1|  million  tons  of  grain  to  other  parts  of 
India'.  There  was  also  a  great  developm'ent  of  various  industrial  undertakings, 
chiefly  at  Cawnpore  and  Agra,  and  nearly  30,000  hands  were  employed  in 
cotton,  woollen  and  jute  mills,  leather  factories,  brass  and  iron  works,  and  the 
like,  compared  with  barely  half  that  number  at  the  commencement  of  the 
decade. 

143.  We  have  so  far  been  considering  the  growth  of  the  population  as  a  Movement 
whole.  'J  urning  to  natural  divisions,  we  find  a  considerable  increase,  as  com-  ^f^igfo^g*^ 
pared  with  1891,  in  the  Western  Gangetic  plain,  a  very  slight  one  in  the  Central 
plain,  Himalaya- West  and  Sub-Himalaya  West,  piactically  no  change  in 
the  Sub -Himalaya  East,  and  a  considerable  decline  in  the  Eastern  plain, 
the  Central  India  plateau  and  Miizapur.  The  growth  of  tbe  population  in  the 
Western  plain  is  noteworthy,,  following  as  it  does  on  a  long  period  of  stag- 
nation. It  is  most  marked  in  the  Doab,  or  tract  of  country  lying  between 
tbe  Jumna  and  the  GangeSj  wbich  is  largely  protected  from  drought  |by  canals, 
and  which  benefited  during  the  period  under  review  by  the  high  prices 
induced  by  famine  eTsewhere.  It  had  suffered  in  the  previous  decade  from 
waterlogging,  but  this  has  to  a  great  extent  disappeared,  thanks  partly  to  the 
lighter  rainfall  of  recent  years,  and  partly  to  the  cutting  of  numerous  drainage 


*  The  reported  death-rate  iii'1897,    moreover,  was  as  high  (in  several  diBtrkts  wheie  the  distrtBS  was 
as  it  was  in  those  where  famine  conditions  prevailed. 
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channels  to  carry  off  the  "surface  water.*  The  Etah  district  which  has  gained 
23  per  cent,  in  the  course  of  ten  years  shows  the  most  remarkable  rate  of 
growth  ofany  tract  in  these  Provinces,  but  it  is  mainly  a  process  of  recovery 
from  previous  losses,  and  the  population  is  still  only  4  per  cent,  greater  than  it  was 
in  1872 ;  its  progress  during  the  last  decade  may  perhaps  be  ascribed,  in  part 
at  least,  to  the  extensive  reductions  of  land  revenue  granted  in  the  tracts  which 
had  suffered  from  waterlogging,  or  where  experience  showed  that  the  original  as- 
sessment had  been  pitched  too  high.t  In  the  Himalayan  and  Sub-Himalayan  area 
to  the  west,  the  chief  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  great  unhealthiness  of  the 
terai  which  has  caused  a  loss  of  population  in  the  districts  which  chiefly  contain 
it. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  Sub-Himalayan  area  discloses  curious  variations. 
Basti  and  Bahraich  show  steady  progress  but  Gorakhpur,  on  the  confines  of 
Bihar,  has  lost  ground,  and  so  too  has  Gonda,  owing  partly  to  famine,  partly 
to  unhealthiness  and  partly  to  floods  in  1894.  In  the  Central  Plain  (excluding 
Hardoi)  the  general  tendency  of  the  population  has  been  to  increase  in  the 
north  and  west  and  to  decline  in  the  east  and  south,  where  it  adjoins  the 
decadent  tracts  in  the  Central  India  plateau  and  the  Eastern  plain. 

144i.  The  districts  in  the  Central  India  plateau  or  British  Bundelkhand  have 
long  suffered  from  -adverse  conditions  and  special  measures  have  recently  been 
taken  by  the  local  Government  to  relieve  the  indebtedness  of  the  landowners. 
Prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  decade  the  crops,  especially  those  of  the 
spring  harvest,  had  been  damaged  for  some  years  by  excessive  moisture  and  the 
growth  of  a  peculiarly  persistent  weed.  Then  came  three  virulent  epidemics 
of  cholera  and  the  famine  of  1896-97,  when,  in  one  district,  more  than  two- 
fifths  of  the  population  were  fain  to  seek  .a  livelihood  on  the  relief  works.  That 
this  last  calamity  was  the  main  factor  in  causing  a  loss  of  population  seems 
clear  from  the  circumstance  that  the  only  district  which  has  escaped  with  only 
a  nominal  decrease  is  Jalaun,  where  the  indebtedness  of  the  landowners  is  just 
as  serious  as  it  is  in  other  parts  of  Bundelkhand  but  where  the  crops  are  largely 
protected  by  irrigation.  The  vital  statistics  show  an  exceptionally  high  death- 
rate  in  1896  and  1897  combined  with  a  very  low  birth-rate  in  this  latter 
year  and  1898.  In  Mirzapur,  also,  famine  is  probably  to  blame  for  the  deca- 
dent condition  of  the  population. 

The  Eastern  plain,  which  is  for  the  most  part  permanently  settled,  has 
sustained  a  general  decline.  It  suffered  in  the  famine  year,  and  also  from  the 
fever  epidemic  and  from  loss  of  crops  caused  by  the  excessive  rains  of  1894, 
but  Mr.  Burn  considers  that  the  main  cause  of  its  decadence  is  not  so 
much  an  actual  decrease  in  the  population  as  a  more  extended  emigration' 
to  other  parts  of  India  and  to  the  Colonies.  It  is  this  tract  which  chiefly 
supplies  agricultural,   mining  and  factory  labourers    to  Bengal  and  Assam, 


*  More  than  400  miles  of  these  channels  were  cut  in  the  Bulandshahr  district  alone. 

t  It  is  impossible  to  gauge  the  general  effect  of  revenue  assessments  on  the  prosperity  of  the  people  and 
consequently  on  the  growth  of  population.  The  productiveness  of  the  land  and  the  security  of  the  crop  vary  greatly, 
and  what  may  he  a  high  assessment  in  one  place  would  be  a  very  low  one  in  another.  Moreover,  although  a  low 
assessment  in  one  tract,  adjoining  others  where  it  is  high,  is  likely  to  result  in  an  inliux  of  cultivators  from  the 
latter,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  a  geperal  low  assessment  is  an  unmixed  benefit,  and  it  is  held  by  some 
authorities  that,  within  limits,  a  high  assessment  acts  as  a  spur  and  improves  cultivation,  and  that  the  cultivators 
are  better  oli' with  high  rents  than  with  low  rents.  Asa  general  rule  it  may  be  said  that  all  revenue  settlements 
are  so  light  that  they  are  of  small  importance  compared  with  other  circumstances  affecting  population,  such 
as  famine,  _  disease,  irrigation  and  the  like ;  and  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases,  where  a  high  and  inelastic 
assessment  is  accompanied  by  long  continued  bad  seasons  or  other  adverse  conditions,  th  it  they  lead  to  relinquish- 
ments and  loss  of  population.  In  most  provinces  there  have  been  too  few  settlements  in  recent  years  for  it  to  be 
possible  to  correlate  the  results  with  those  of  successive  censuses,  and  in  any  case  the  subject  would  be  far  too 
complicated  for  it  to  be  possible  to  deal  with  it  satisfactorily  in  a  census  report.  The  following  extract  fiom  a  note 
which  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Burn  may,  however,  be  quoted  in  support  of  the  view  that,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  assessments  have  but  little  to  do  with  the  movement  of  the  population :  — 

"The  most  striking  figures  to  my  mind  are  those  for  Saharanpur,  Muzaffamagar,  Meerut,  Bulandshahr 
Aligarh,  Basti,  and  Gorakhpur.  All  of  these  except  Meerut  and  Aligarh  were  settled  between  1885  and  1891* 
under  the  same  rules  ;  Meerut  and  Aligarh  have  just  been  resettled.  Between  1881  and  1891  (the  last  decade 
of  the  old  settlement)  Gorakhpur  and  Basti  increased  by  14  and  9  per  cent,  while  Saharanpur,  Muzaffamagar 
and  Bulandshahr  only  increased  by  ?,  2  and  3  per  cent.  Between  1891  and  1901,  however,  Gorakhpur  decreased  bv 
1"2  per  cent.,  while  Basti  rose  by  8  percent.,  Saharanpur  by  4  per  cent.,  Muzaffamagar  by  13  per  cent,  and  Buland- 
shahr by  20  per  cent.  The  variations  between  east  (Gorakhpur  and  Basti)  and  west  (Saharanpur,  Muzaffamagar 
and  Bulandshahr)  in  1881-1891  and  1891-1901  are  in  Bxactly  opposite  directions,  though  there  is  absolutely  notmng 
either  in  the  old  or  new  settlements  to  explain  such  variations.  Similarly,  if  we  take  adjacent  and  similar  districts 
e.ff.,  Meerat  and  Bulandshahr,  in  Meerut  1891-1901  was  the  closing  decade  of  a  settlement  and  the  population 
oidyroseby  11  per  cent,  while  in  Bulandsdahr,  in  the  first  decade  of  a  settlement  that  substantially  increased 
the  revenue,  thepopulation  increased  by  20  per  cent.  Or  take  Budaun  which  was  settled  between  1890  and  1895 
(or  a  year  later)  and  Moradabad  settled  25  years  ago.    The  increase  is  almost  exactly  equal." 
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and  probably  also  to  Burma  and  Bombay,  though  for  the  latter  Provinces 
detailed  figures  showing  the  actual  districts  of  the  United  Proyinces  from  which 
their  immigrants  were  received  are  not  forthcoming ;  nor  are  any  such  statistics 
available  for  Bengal  and  Assam  in  1891.  It  is  impossible  therefore  to  show  by 
actual  figures  the  extent  to  which  these  districts  have  lost  since  1891  by  a 
greater  amount  of  emigration.. 

145.  Barodai — After  gaining  between  10  and  11  per  cent,  in  each  of  the  Summary 
periods  1872-81  and  1881-91  the  Baroda  State  has  lost  more  than  19  per  cent^^''^^^^^^ 
of  the  population  recorded  in  the  latter  year  and  its  inhabitants  now  number  to  1901. 
1,952,692  or  44,906  less  than  they  did  in  1872. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  at  length  the  causes  of  these  variations  as  Conditious 
they  are  identical  with  those  already  described  in  the  case  of  the  British  ^^yg*™"^^ 
territory  in  Gujarat.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  State  enjoyed  a  full  measure  betweeo  1891 
of  prosperity  up  to  1899-1900  and  that  the  shocking  depopulation  which  has  ^'"^  ^^*'^- 
since  taken  place  is  due  entirely  to  the  ravages  of  the  famine  of  that  year. 
The  number  of  emigrants  from  Baroda  has  declined  from  252,000  to  202,000  and 
the  immigrants  to  the  State  now  number  only  173,000  compared  with  312,000 
in  1891.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  survivors  from  among  the  persons  born 
in  Baroda  who  sought  support  on  British  relief  works  during  the  famine 
had  all  returned  before  the  census,  and  that  the  only  way  in  which  emigration 
can  have  affected  the  result  is  by  the  disappearance  of  some  of  the  foreigners 
enumerated  in  the  State  in  1891.  Even  this  can  be  held  responsible  for 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  decrease  which,  in  the  main,  is  due  to  deaths  from 
famine  and  its  attendant  ailments.  The  decrease  though  less  than  in  the 
smaller  Native  States  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  greater  than  in  the  adja- 
cent British  territory.  Mr.  Dalai  says  in  his  report  that  "a  much  heavier 
reduction  would  have  taken  place,  but  for  the  flow  of  charity  from  Govern- 
ment, and  from  the  people  in  some  cases.  The  State  expended  nearly 
a  crore  of  rupees  for  the  relief  of  the  famine-stricken  in  various  ways.  The 
effect  of  the  affording  of  relief  to  such  a"large  extent  has  been  that  the  people  - 
have  now  learnt  that  the  State  is  not  represented  only  by  the  Tax-CoUector 
and  the  Village  School-master,  but  by  those  whose  hearts  go  in  sympathy 
with  them  in  times  of  calamity,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  Sirkar  is  their 
real  Ma-lap  and  not  simply  an  idle  pageant."  The  Famine  Commissioners  of 
1901,  however,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  "  the  relief  measures  adopted  in 
the  Baroda  State  were  so  inadequate  as  to  force  Baroda  subjects  to  resort  in 
large  numbers  to  British  territory  for  relief." 

146.  Cochin  and  Travancore.— The  Cochin  and  Travancore  States  are 
attached  to  the  Madras  Government,  and  in  paragraph  181  above  their  population 
hasbeen included  in  that  of  the  Madras  States,  but  their  census  was  taken  in- 
dependently, and  separate  reports  on  the  results  have  been  prepared  locally.  The 
small  State  of  Cochin  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  its  present  population  of 
812,025  is  greater  by  12^  per  cent,  than  it  was  in  1891  >  and  by  35  per  cent,  than 
in  1875,  the  year  of  the  first  census.  Altl}.ough  it  has  a  density  of  nearly  600 
persons  to  the  square  mile,  it  gains  considerably  by  the  movements  of  the  people 
between  it  and  contiguous  territories,  viz.,  the  Travancore  State  and  the  Malabar 
and  Coimbatore  districts  of  Madras.  The  excess  of  immigrants  over  emigrants 
has  risen  during  the  decade  from  15,000  to  35,000,  and  this  accounts  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  the  net  increase.  The  remainder  is  due  to  natural  development. 
The  State  escaped  the  horrors  of  famine ;  the  rise  of  prices  consequent  on 
scarcity  elsewhere  has  been  beneficial  to  the  cultivators,  but  has  caused  suffering 
to  the  poorer  classes,  especially- as  the  local  food  supplies  are  insuflicient  and 
grain  has  to  be  imported  from  outside. 

147.  Travancore,  the  ancient  Kerala,  is  credited  with  an  even  greater  in- 
crease, mz.,tvom  2,557,736  to  2,952,157,  or  at  the  rate  of  16-4  per  cent.  During 
the  previous  decade,  however,  an  increment  of  only  6-5  per  cent,  was  returned, 
as  compared  with  20-4  in  Cochin,  and  Mr.  Stuart  was  of  opinion  that  the  low 
rate  was  attributable,  in  part  at  least,  to  omissions  from  the  enumeration.  This 
view  is  shared  by  the  present  Travancore  Census  Superintendent  who  gives 
reasons  for  believing  that  thejpopulation  was  understated  in  1891  to  the  extent  of 
some  83,000  persons,  aiid  if  so,  the  true  rate  of  increase  since  that  year  is  only 
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11*8  per  cent.  The  decade  has  been  fairiy  prosperous  and  healthy,  and  free 
from  famine,  though  there  was  some  scarcity  in  the  southern  tracts  which  it  is 
now  proposed  to  irrigate  from  the  Kothayar  river.  The  number  of  immigrants 
has  risen  from  17  to  55  thousand,  and  the  emigrants  from  14  to  24  thousand,  and 
the  net  gain  by  migration  represents  about  1  per  cent,  on  the  population  of  1891. 
The  increase  is  greatest  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  State,  which  is  hilly 
and  sparsely  populated,  and  especially  in  the  Cardamom  Hills,  the  home  of  the 
plant  from  which  it  gets  its  name,  where  it  amounts  to  46 "8  per  cent.  Only  a. 
quarter  of  the  denizens  of  this  thinly  inhabited  tract,  which  occupies  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  State,  on  the  confines  of  the  Ooimbatore  anidi  Madura 
districts  of  Madras,  were  born  within  its  borders;  one-eigh;th  come  from 
other  parfe  of  Travancore,  and  three-fifths  are  immigrants  from  outside  the  State, 
attracted  by  the  growing  plantations  of  tea  and  cardamoms ;  the  number  of 
these  incomers  was;  greater"  than  usual  at  the  time  when  the  census  was  taken, 
as  the>  harvesting  of- the  ea^d'amom  crop- was  then  in  full  swing.  The  nn'mber  of 
Europeans,  who  are  found  chiefly  on  the  plantations,  has  risen  from  360  to  534 
in  the  course  of  the  decade.  This  district  now  contains  seven  times  the  popu- 
lation enumerated  in  1875,  but  there  is  ample  room  for  further  expansion  and 
the  density  is  still  only  22  to  the  square  mile. 


Summary  of 
movements      ^f 
from  1881  to 
1901. 


148.  Central  India.—  The  first  systematic  attempt  to  ascertain  the  population 
the  Central  India  Agency  was  made  in  1881,  but  it  was  beset  with  the 

usual  difficulties  at- 
tending     a    pioneer 
census,   and  the  po- 
pulation of  9,261,907 
shown  by  the  returns 
was  probafbly  consi- 
derably less  than  the 
actual  number.    The 
rise  of  11*4  per  cent, 
brought  out  by  the 
census  of  1891,  which 
showed  a  population 
of    10,S1%812,     was 
therefore  ehie  largely 
to  greater  accuracy. 
The  retun»   of   the 
present    census   give 
a       population      of 
8,628,781  or  less  by 
16'4   per  cent,  than 
that  of  the'  previous 
enumeration.      Cap- 
tain   Luard  thinks  that  the  popula#on  was  overstated  in  1891,  and  this  may 
possibly  have  been  the  case  amongst  the  comparative  small  comnrmnities  of  Bhils 
and  Gonds  for  whom  an  estimate  only  was  made,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  serious 
over-statement  was  possible  where  a  regular  census  was  carried  out.    A  defective 
census  may  lead  to  omissions  but  it  cannot  weU  result  in  double  enumeration  to 
any  appreciable  extent.     The  tabulation  of  the  results;  is  believed  to  have  been 
imperfectly  supervised,  but  though  this  might  lead  to  errors  of  detail,  it  would 
not  be  likely  to  increase  the  figures  showing  the  total  population  dealt  with. 

The  loss  of  population  is  greatest  in  the  western  States>  i.e.,  in  the 
elevated  tract  lying  along  the  Arravalli,  Satpura  and  Vindbya  ranges.  In 
between  1891  several  years  the  rainfall  was  deficient  and  the  crops  were  poor.  This  tract 
and  1901.  ^j^  jjq^  suffer  from  scarcity  in  1897,  but  in  1869,  an  almost  complete 
failure  of  the  monsoon,  following  close  on  a  deficient  rainfall  in  the  previous 
year,  brought  on  a  very  severe  famine,  which  was  accompaniedi  as  usual,  by 
cholera  and  bowel  complaints  and  a  sort  of  paralysis  attributed  to  the  eating 
of  a  kind  of  wild  pulse.  The  mortality  was  very  high,  and  resulted  at  the 
present  census  in  a  decrease  of  more  than  two-fifths  in  the  population  of  the 
MaTvfa  Agency,  and  of  nearly  the  same  proportion  in  that  of  Bhopal.  In  the 
Indore    Agency  nearly  a  third,  and  in  Bhopawar  a  sixth,  of  the  population  of 


Conditions 

affecting 

movement 
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1891  has  disappeared.  These  figures,  appalling  as  they  are,  have  their 
counterpart  in  the  adjoining  States  of  Rajputana.  The  least  unsatisfactory 
figures  in  this  tract  are  those  for  the  Indore  Eesidency,  where  the  d.ecre- 
ment  is  only  8"0  per  cent.,  an  amount  sufficiently  large  in  itself,  but  small 
in  comparison  with  the  enormous  losses  in  the  neighbouring  States.  During 
the  famine  there  was  a  ^reat  deal  of  enaigi'ation  to  the  Central  Provinces  and 
Indore,  from  Bhopal  and  otber  States,  but  by  the  time  of  the  census  the  great 
majority  erf  the  survivors  from  amongst  these  refugees  had  returned  to  their 
homes,  and,  in  th:e  case  «f  the  Central  Provinces,  the  number  of  persons  who 
owned  Central  India  as  thdr  birth-|place,  was  considerably  less  than  in  1891; 
It  seems  clear,  therefione,  that  ihe  decrease  recorded  in  the  population  of  these 
States  is  due  in  the  main  to  ike  heavy  mortality  of  the  famine  year.  The 
States  of  Bandelkhand  and  Baghelkhand  escaped  the  famine  of  1899-1900  but 
were  liit  very  hard  by  that  of  18'96-97.  They  had,  moreover,  suffered  from 
excessive  rainfall,  which  saturate^  the  heavy  black-cotton  soil,  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  decade.  The  public  health  was  bad  in  several  yeai's,  espejcially 
in  1897.  The  result  of  these  adverse  conditions  is  a  decline  of  10'2  per  cent,  in 
Bundelkhand  and  of  16*4  per  cent,  in  Bxighelkhand. 

149.  GwaliOT. — In  the  northern  part  of  Gwalior  the  conditions  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  States  just  mentioned,  but  in  the  south-west,  in  the  Malwa  and 
Isagarh  Prants,  a  considerable  area  shares  the  conditions  akeady  describjed  in  the 
case  of  the  western  States,  and  here,  while  there  was  very  little  distress  in 
1896-97,  there  was  a  severe  famine  in  1899-1900.  The  w4  loss  of  population 
during  the  d«cad«  was  13'2  per  cent.  It  occurred  mainly  in  the  elevated 
country  in  the  south-west ;  in  the  G-walior  Prant  to  the  north,  three  districts 
show  an  increase,  and  three  a  decrease,  of  population,,  which,  however,  in  no 
case  exceeds  10  per  cent. 

150.  Hyderabad. — The  first  census  of  the  Hyderabad  State  was  effected  in  Summary  of 
1881  when  <*ie  population  was  returned  at  9,845,594  as  compared  with  11,141,142  ^°^^^g™*' 
at  the  present  census.     There  was  a  growth  of  17"1  per  cent,  during  the  decade  ^''J^oi. 
1881-91,  which  has  now  been  followed  by  a  decrease  of  3'4  per  cent.    The 
method  of  enumeration  in  1881  seems  to  have  been  in  many  ways  defective  and 

no  report  on  the  operations  was  issued.  In  the  report  on  the  census  of  1891  it 
is  stated  that  much  of  the  increase  then  ascertained  was  attributable  to  greater 
accuracy.  Much  of  it  was  also  due  to  the  recovery  of  the  people  from  the 
famine  of  187^-78,  and  the  «ix  southern  districts  which  had  suffered  most 
showed  a  rate  of  growth  twice  as  great  as  the  other  portions  of  the  State. 

Since  1891  the   State  has  suffered  from  a  succession  of  bad  seasons  and  in  Conditions 
only  two  years  was  the  rainfall  favourable  to  the  crops.    The  western  districts,  S,;tmf„t 
which  adjoin  the  Bomfeay  Deccan,  shared  in  the  famine  of  1896-97,  the  distress  between  i89i 
being  greatest  in  the  south-western  tract  which  had  suffered  most  severely  in^DiisoL 
1876-78.    The  evil  effects  of  this  famine  were,  however,  slight  compared  with 
those  of  its  successor  of  1899-1900,  which  was  most  severely  felt  in  the  north- 
western districts,   Aiarangabad,   Birh,   Parbhani  and  Naldrug  or  Oosmanabad. 
Plaoue  appeared  in  1897  in  the  tract  adjoining  Bombay  and,  by  the  time  of  the 
oenSis,  7,811  deaths  (from  the  disease  had  been  reported,  of  which  considerably  more 
than  a' third  occurred  in  the  district  of  Oosmanabad.     The  immigrants  from  out- 
side fell  from  383,713  in  1891  to  325,197  at  the  present  census  and  the  emigrants 
from  387,983  to  317,790.    Migration  therefore  had  only  a  minor  share  in 
nroducing  the  decrease  disclosed  by  the  present  census,  which  is  attributable 
mainly  to  asueoession  of  bad  seasons  and  especiaUy  to  the  f  amme  of  1899-1900. 

That -this  famijaie  is  .ehiefly  to  blame  is  shown  by  the  factthat  practically  Movem^vt 
the  Whole  of  the  decKement  has  ©ecurred  in  the  tract  where  its  ravages  were  >^^^^™ 
mainly  felt,  which  has  lost  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  population  that  it  contained 
in  1891  The  districts  which  boa?e  the  brunt  of  the  scarcity  m  1896-97, 
with  only  one  exception,  show  a  substantial  increase,  amounting  in  the  case 
of  Gulbargah  and  Lingsugur  to  14  and  9  per  cent.,  respectively.  The  other 
southern  districts,  except  Raichur,  also  show  a  fair  general  improvement,  and  so 
does  Sirpur-Tandur  in  the  north-east.  The  only  district  outside  the  zone  of  the 
famine  of  1899-1900  which  has  sustained  more  than  a  nominalloss  of  population 
is  Elgandal  which  lies  between  the  progressiye  districts  of  Sirpur-Tandur  and 
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Warangal,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  explanation,  it  would  seem  that  there 
must  have  been  some  changes,  intentional  or  accidental,  in  the  boundary  line 
followed  in  1891.* 

Summary  of  ^  151.  Kashiuir. — A  rough  count  of  the  population  of  Kashmir  was  effected 
fromTsra^to  ^^  ■'■^73»  ^^*  ^^^  result  was  quite  unreliable  and  we  must  look  to  the  enumeration 
1901.  of  1891  as  giving,  for  the  first  time,  fairly  accurate  demographic  data.    Since  then 

the  population  has  risen  from  2,543,952  to  2,905,578  or  by  14-2  per  cent.  The 
Jammu  Province  in  the  south,  with  a  present  population  of  1,521,307,  has  grown 
by  5*7  per  cent.,  while  in  Kashmir  proper  (1,157,394  inhabitants)  the  gain  is  close 
on  22  per  cent.,  and  in  the  frontier  districts  (226,877  inhabitants)  it  is  46  per  cent. 
The  rapid  growth  in  the  latter  is  due  to  the  development  of  Gilgit  which  now 
contains  more  than  two  and-a-half  times  the  population  recorded  at  the  last  census. 
Conditions  152.  The  period  since  1891  has  on  the  whole  been  prosperous.     The  greater 

affecting  paj.^  of  Jammu  suffered  from  famine  in  1899-1900 ;  Kashmir  proper  escaped 
betwMn  1891  ^^^  prices  have  risen,  owing  to  improved  commnnications  and  better  facilities 
and  1901.  for  trade.  The  people  have  profited  greatly  by  the  extension  of  settlement 
operations,  amongst  the  beneficial  results  of  which  may  be  mentioned  a  greater 
fixity  of  tenure,  the  substitution  of  cash  for  revenue  in  kind,  the  abolition  of 
middlemen  and  of  various  vexatious  imposts,  the  regulation  of  the  ^stem 
of  forced  labour  and  the  remission  of  outstanding  arrears  of  revenue.  There 
have  been  two  severe  epidemics  of  cholera,  but  otherwise  the  public  health 
has  been  fairly  good.  Steady  progress  in  vaccination  has  checked  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  mortality  and  the  Srinagar  water-works  and  improved  city  sani- 
tation have  mitigated  the  ravages  of  cholera.  The  number  of  emigrants  from 
Kashmir  to  the  Punjab  has  fallen  irom  111,775  in  1881  to  87,545  in  1891  and 
83,240  at  the  present  census.  The  Census  Superintendent  attributes  this  to  the 
improvements  which  have  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  administi^ation  of  the 
State.  The  immigrants  of  all  kinds  number  85,597  compared  with  69,257  in 
1891 ;  they  come  chiefly  from  the  districts  on  the  Punjab  frontier — Sialkot, 
Gurdaspur,  Gujrat  and  Hazara.  Amongst  both  emigrants  and  immigrants  females 
are  slightly  more  numerous  than  males.  The  causes  of  the  varying  rate  of  pro- 
gress disclosed  by  different  parts  of  the  State  have  not  been  very  clearly  stated 
in  the  local  report.  The  general  increase  is  assigned  in  the  main  to  the  advan- 
tages which  the  cultivators  have  derived  from  the  settlement  operations,  but  in 
one  of  the  Jammu  districts,  Bhimbar,  the  portion  which  has  been  settled  has 
lost  population  and  the  net  increase  in  the  district  at  large  comes  from  two  tahsils 
which  have  not  yet  been  brought  under  settlement.  It  is  understood  that  the 
latter  escaped  the  famine  while  those  which  had  been  settled  did  not.  There  * 
seem  to  have  been  some  alterations  of  boundaries  since  1891. 

Summary  of  153.  MySOrc — In  1871  the  inhabitants  of  Mysore  numbered  6,055,402, 

from  TsTi^o  ^'^^  ^^  1876-78  the  people  were  overwhelmed  by  the  most  disastrous  famine 
190L  °  known  in  Southern  India  for  many  years,  which  wrought  more  havoc  in  Mysore 
than  anywhere  else.  Pour  successive  monsoons  failed  to  bring  their  normal  sup- 
ply of  rain.  Immense  sums  were  expended  to  help  the  starving  people,  and  at  one 
time  nearly  three- fifths  of  the  inhabitants  were  on  relief  works.  The  mortality 
was  terrible,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  one-quarter  of  the  population  was 
swept  away  by  starvation  or  disease.  When  the  next  census  was  taken  in  1881, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  had  fallen  to  4,186,188,  a  loss  of  17'2  per  cent.  Since 
then  the  recovery  has  been  rapid,  and  an  increase  of  18-1  per  cent,  in  1891  has 
now  been  followed  by  a  further  gain  of  12  per  cent.  The  population  now  stands 
at  5,539,899,  or  more  by  9-6  per  cent,  than  it  was  in  1872.  The  rapid  progress 
between  1881  and  1891  was  the  usual  sequel  of  a  bad  famine,  which  carries  ofE 
the  very  old  and  very  young  and  leaves  an  exceptionally  large  proportion  of 
the  population  at  the  reproductive  ages. 
Conditions  154.  Since  1891  the  agricultural  conditions  have  on  the  whole  been  good. 

affecting  The  crops  failed  to  some  extent  in  the  Maiddn,  or  eastern  portion  of  the  State,  in 
b^twera"*  1891-92  and  again  in  1896-97,  but  the  distress  was  local  and  did  not  amount  to 
isgTand       famine.    The  public  health  was  fairly  satisfactory  until  plague  appeared  in 

1901. 


*  The  only  known  alterations  have  merely  resulted  in  areductioo  of  the  area  of  the  district  by  about  4  square 
pulps,  which  would  be  quite  insufScient  to  account  for  the  diminution  in  the  populatiop. 
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A-ugust  1898  and  did  great  mischief.  The  total  registered  mortality  from  this 
cause  up  to  the  time  of  the  census  exceeded  35,000,  of  which  more  than  half 
occurred  in  the  cities  of  Mysore  and  Bangalore,  including  the  Civil  and  Military 
Station.  The  epidemic  had  also  serious  indirect  consequecces  in  the  dislocation 
of  trade  and  the  return  to  their  old  homes  of  many  settlers  from  other  tracts. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rapid  development  of  the  Kolar  Gold  Mines  and  the  con- 
sequent general  expansion  of  trade  and  industrial  activity,  including  the  con- 
struction of  the  Cauvery  Power  Works,  where  electricity  is  generated  for  work- 
ing the  machinery  in  the  Gold  Fields  a  hundred  miles  away,  coupled  with  the 
extension  of  the  State  system  of  railways  and  irrigation  works,  have  not  only 
provided  the  labouring  classes  within  the  State  with  remunerative  employment 
and  greatly  augmented  the  geneM  prosperity  of  the  people,  but  have  also  stimu- 
lated immigration  in  a  remarkable  degree.  As  stated  above,  the  plague  which 
was  raging  when  the  censtis  was  taken,  must  have  driven  away  many  of  the 
temporary  settlers,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  number  of  immigrants  has  risen  from 
196,798  at  the  previous,  to  306,263  at  the  present,  census.  The  number  of  emi- 
grants has  fallen  from  143,533  to  131,682.  The  net  gain  from  these  movements 
of  the  people  accounts  for  about  a  sixth  of  the  total  growth  of  the  population. 

155.  Of  the  eight  districts  into  which  the  State  is  divided,  the  greatest  Movement 
increase  is  in  Kolar,  where  it  amounts  to  no  less  tban  22*4  per  cent.,  of  which  JogaiiUer"* 
nearly  three-fifths  is  due  to  immigration  from  outside  the  limits  of  the  State. 

The  sparsely  inhabited  districts  of  Ohitaldrug  and  Tumkur,  also  in  the  Maiddn, 
show  an  exceptionally  rapid  growth,  but  the  latter  has  still  not  quite  recovered 
from  the  losses  it  sustained  by  famine  more  tban  twenty  years  ago.  In  Mysore 
and  Bangalore  the  increases  of  9*5  and  12'3  per  cent.,  respectively,  would  have 
been  greater  but  for  the  set  back  which  the  urban  population  in  these  tracts  has 
received,  owing  to  direct  and  indirect  losses  from  plague.  The  Malnad,  or  hilly 
tract  in  the  west  of  the  State,  is  less  progressive.  A  fair  gain  has  been  regis- 
tered in  the  coffee-growing  districts  of  Kadur  land  Hasan,  but  Shimoga,  on  the 
Bombay  border,  has  only  a  nominal  increase.  Very  little  coffee  is  grown  here ; 
the  climate  is  unhealthy,  and  the  populatioji  has  long  been  nearly  statfonary. 

156.  Rajpntana. — The  States  composing  the  Raj  putana  Agency,   after  Sunmary  of 
gaining  just  over  2  millions  between  1881,  when  the  first  census  was  taken,  and  ^t^^°'*iggi 
1891,  have  lost  in  the  last  decade  no  less  than  2,267,203  or  18"9  per  cent.     The  an/igoi. 
population  at  the  present  census  stands  at  9,723,301,  which  is  less  by  210,898 

than  it  was  twenty  years  earlier.  The  decade  preceding  the  census  of  1891 
was  one  of  prosperity  and  steady  growth,  and  the  apparent  increase  was  possibly 
exaggerated  by  omissions  from  the  pioneer  count  of  1881  in  a  tract  where  an 
opt-ration  of  the  kind  is  beset  with  special  difl3.culties. 

157.  Since  1891  the  country  has  suffered  from  a  succession  of  seasons  of  Conditions 
deficient  or  ill-distributed  rainfall.    In  the  first  year  of  the  decade  severe  scarcity  mol*ement 
was  felt  in  Marwar,  Bikaner  and  Jaisalmer,  the  three  States  lying  west  of  between  i89i 
the  Aravalli  range,  in  the  region  of  sandy  desert  and  scanty  rainfall  which ''"^^^°^'    ' 
forms  the  "  North- West  Dry  Area,"  described  in  the  last  Chapter.     In  1895 

the  same  tract  obtained  barely  two-thirds  of  its  ordinary  rainfall  and  relief 
operations  were  started  in  Jaisalmer.  The  next  season  was  also  unfavourable 
and  famine  conditions  spread  into  Bikaner ;  Marwar  was  affected  by  scarcity  and 
there  was  also  some  distress  east  of  the  Aravallis,  in  Dholpur  and  Bharatpur, 
which  lie  in  the  "  Indo-Gangetic  plain,  west."  The  rainfall  was  again 
deficient  in  1898,  while  in  1899  the  monsoon  practically  ceased  towards  the 
end  of  July,  and  the  atjnormal  heat  withered  the  grass  and  standing  crops, 
dried  up  many  of  the  irrigation  tanks  and  wells,  and  brought  on  a  famine 
more  severe  even  than  that  of  1868-69.  Everything  that  the  supreme  Gov- 
ernment could  do  to  cope  with  the  calamity  was  done.  Loans  were  made  to 
the  various  durbars  on  favourable  terms ;  a  Famine  Commissioner  was  appointed, 
and  Engineers  and  Staff  Corps  officers  were  deputed  to  assist  in  supervising 
the  administration  of  relief.  The  durbars  were,  however,  unprepared,  and  valuable 
time  was  lost  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements  and  collecting  the 
required  establishments.  The  distress  continued  to  grow  until  June  1900, 
when  5  per  cent,  of  the  population   was  in  receipt  of  relief.*  During  the  next 

*For  a  severe  famine  the  proportion  of  persons  receiving  relief  was  very  small.  In  soma  pai-ts  of  British  terri- 
tolfy,  in  the  course  of  the  same  lamine,  over  20  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  at  one  time  iu  receipt  of  State  aid. 
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three  months,  however,  heavy  rain  fell  and  the  numbers  on  the  relief  works 
rapidly  dwindled  away.  Eever  epidemics  broke  out  in  1892,  1899  and  1900, 
the  most  virulent  of  all  being  that  which  followed  the  heavy  rainfall  of  August 

and  September  1900, 
which  was  aided  in 
its  ravages  by  the 
impaired  vitality  of 
the  people.  Vital  sta- 
tistics scarcely  exist 
in  Eajputana,  but  the 
general  consensus  of 
opinion  is  that  the 
mortality  from  fever, 
from  August  1900  to 
February  1901,  ex- 
ceeded that  caused  by 
want  of  food  in  the 
period  during  which 
famine  conditions 
prevailed.  However 
that  may  be,  it  is 
probable  that  the 
population  at  the 
beginning  of  1899  was  at  least  as  great  as  in  1891,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
decrease  which  has  taken  place  is  attributable  to  famine  and  disease  during  the 
two  years  immediately  pi-eceding  the  present  census.  It  has  been  said  that 
much  of  the  loss  is  due  to  emigration,  and  it  is  well  known  that  during  the  famine 
the  rehef  works  in  the  adjoining  British  territory  were  crowded  with  half- 
starved  wanderers  from  Eajputana.  In  the  Rajputana  Famine  Report  the 
number  of  famine  emigrants  is  placed  at  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million. 
The  traditional  custom  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  vast  desert  tracts  forming  the 
western  States  is  to  emigrate  with  their  flocks  and  herds  on  the  first  sign  of 
scarcity,  before  the  grass  withers  and  the  scanty  sources  of  water  supply  dry 
up,  and  a  well-known  proverb  indicative  of  this  practice  has  already  been 
quoted.*  At  the  same  time  the  number  of  persons  born  in  Rajputana  who  were 
found  in  other  parts  of  India  on  the  night  of  the  census  was  almost  the  same 
as  it  was  ten  years  earlier,  and  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  famine  refugees 
must  either  have  died  or  returned  home  before  that  date,  so  that  emigration 
of  natives  of  the  Eajputana  States  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  any  appre'- 
ciable  part  of  the  falling  oif .  The  number  of  immigrants  from  outside,  however, 
has  decreased  during  the  decade  by  about  173,000  and  this  may  possibly  be  due 
mainly  to  the  return  to  their  old  homes  of  persons  born  elsewhere.  But  even 
so,'  the  losses  owing  to  famine  and  its  sequelae  must  exceed  two  millions  or, 
say,  17-|  per  cent. 
M  vements  ^^^-  '-^^^  l^ss  of  population  in  the  three  States  west  of  the  Aravallis  is  about 

in  individual  a  quarter  of  the  total  recorded  in  1891,  and  in  Jaisalmer,  where  there  are  now 
states.  only  5  persons  to  the  square  mile,  it  exceeds  a  third.    The  figures  for  some  of 

the  southern  States  on  the  east  side  of  the  Aravallis  are  even  more  appalling,  and 
Mewar,  Bundi,  Partabgarh  and  Jhalawar  have  all  lost  more  than  two-fifths 
of  their  inhabitants,  t     Turther  north,  in  Jaipur,  the  famine  was  severe  almost 

*  Ante,  paragraph  9. 

t  In  one  or  two  States  in  this  part  of  the  Agency  where  the  loss  is  less,  or  where  there  is  an  apparent  gain  of 
population,  the  comparison  is  unreliable,  as  it  leaves  out  of  the  account  the  Bhil  and  Grassia  population  at  the 
time  of  the  census  of  1891.  The  present  Census  Superintehdent,  being  of  opinion  that  the  estimates  of  the 
strength  of  these  tribes  made  in  1&81  and  1891,  for  certain  states  or  parts  of  states  where  they  were  not  regularly 
enumerated,  were  pitched  too  high,  excluded  them  altogether,  thus  reducing  the  population  of  Rajputana,  as  shown 
in  the  census  Tables  of  1881  and  1891,  by  166,343  and  229,839  respectively.  The  question  whether,  and  if  so, 
to  what  extent,  these  figures  were  in  excess  of  the  truth  is  a  very  complicated  one,  and  is  obscured  not  only  by  the 
circumstance  that  there  may  have  been  migration  from  enumerated  to  unenumerated  tracts,  but  also  by  the  want  of 
definite  information  as  to  the  precise  areas  to  which  some  of  the  estimates  apply,  and  by  the  undoubted  fact  that  the 
Bhils  must  have  suffered  in  the  famine  to  a  greater  extent  than  other  sections  of  the  community,  so  that  the  results 
for  the  latter  cannot  be  taken  as  indicative  of  the  losses  sustained  by  these  wild  and  timid  people.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  evidence  that  their  number  was  seriously  over-estimated  at  previous  enumerations  is,  to  my  mind, 
not  very  convincing,  and  in  any  case,  the  error  due  to  the  inclusion  of  these  figures,  even  if  they  are  somewhat  high, 
cannot  be  so  great  as  that  resulting  from  their  total  omission.  If  they  be  added  to  the  population  for  1881  and  1891 
ghown  in  Table  II  of  the  present  Census  the  decrease  in  Eajputana  as  a  whole  comes  to  3'7  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  1881,  and  20'4  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1891.  The  corresponding  variations  per  cent,  since  1891  for  the 
individual  Statei  affected  by  the  exclusion  of  the  estimated  Bhil  and  Grassia  popuktiou  are  as  follows  :  — 

Mewar  — 447,  Dangapar  — !i9  5,  Khusalgarh  — 48'8,  Sirohi  — 19'0. 
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everywhere,  but  thanks  to  the  excellence  of  the  relief  operations,  and  to  their 
tinaely  inangnration,  the  decrease  in  population  is  only  5'8  per  cent.  In  the 
north-west,  where  the  population  is  more  dense  and  the  country  merges  into 
the  Indo-Gangetic  plain,  the  full  force  of  the  famine  was  not  felt,  but  malarial 
fever  •  was  very  prevalent.  Bharatpur  and  Dholpur  show  a  loss  of  2  and 
3  per  cent,  respectively;  Karauli  is  stationary,  and  Alwar,  Mhich  lias  benefited 
for  some  years  by  careful  and  wise  administration,  has  an  increase  of  nearly 
8  per  cent. 

General  Summary. 

159.  The  movement  of  the  population  in  each  of  the  provinces  and  states  Elimination 
'which  make  up  this  great  Empire  having  now  been  briefly  reviewed,  an  attempt  ^^elocensus^ 

will  be  made  to  focus  the  main  results  and  to  present  them  from  a  wider  and  of  new  areas. 
more  general  aspect.  The  proportionate  growth  of  the  population  disclosed  by 
the  returns  for  successive  enumerations  is  shown  in  subsidiary  table  No.  I.  The 
gross  increase  of  the  population  during  the  decade  preceding  the  census  of  1 901  was 
2*4  per  cent.,  compared  with  13"  I  and  281  per  cent,  in  the  periods  1881-91  and 
1872-81  respectively,  but,  as  already  explained,  the  real  progress  is  obscured  by 
the  gradual  extension  of  the  area  included  within  the  scope  of  the  census  opera- 
tions. Of  the  increase  of  nearly  48  millions  recorded  in  1 881,  no  less  than  83 
millions  was  derived  from  the  counting  of  new  areas,*  and  of  the  increases  of  34 
millions  and  7  millions  registered  in  1891  and  1901,  5i  millions  and  2^  millions 
respectively  were  obtained  in  the  same  way.  The  exclusion  of  these  fictitious 
gains  reduces  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  three  periods  1872-1881,  1881-1891, 
and  1891-1901  to  6*8, 10*9  and  1"5  per  cent,  respectively. 

160.  It  is  less  easy  to  estimate  the  effect  of  the  gradual  improvement  which  Elimination 
has  taken  place  in  the  accuracy  of  each  fresh  enumeration.  There  can  be  no  doubt  "^  vamtions 

"     ,  Si.  •     •    "^  1  •        -I  nmc   I  1     •       ii  J.  J.1      O'l  account  ol 

whatever  that  serious  omissions  occurred  m  1872,t  and  m  the  report  on  the  ijetter  emi- 
results  of  the  present  census  in  Bengal,  where  some  striking  instances  of  the  miration, 
incompleteness  of  that  pioneer  count  are  quoted,  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at 
that,  of  the  increase  of  11-^  per  cent,  recorded  in  1881,  half,  at  the  very  least, 
was  due  to  this  cause.  In  the  United  Provinces,  which  endured  the  horrors  of 
famine  in  1 877-78,  the  Census  Superintendent  of  1881  was  of  opinion  that  the 
gain  of  5'3  per  cent,  then  disclosed  was  wholly  fictitious,  being  due  solely  to 
faulty  enumeration  in  1872.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  census  of  that  year  in 
these  two  provinces  which,  with  their  states,  contained  between  them  more 
than  half  the  total  population  then  enumerated,  was  below  the  general  standard 
of  accuracy  attained,  elsewhere,  and  if  this  assumption  be  granted,  the  increase 
of  population  between  1872  and  1881,  which  has  been  reduced  to  6-8  per  cent, 
by  the  exclusion  of  areas  dealt  with  for  the  first  time  in  1881,  almost  or  wholly 
disappears,  t  In  any  case  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  the  true  rate  of  progress 
during  this  period  was  certainly  not  greater  than  that  during  the  decade  preced- 
ing the  Census  of  1901. 

Between  1881  and  1891  the  gain  due  to  the  greater  completeness  of  the 
enumeration  was  much  smaller,  but  it  was  nevertheless  considerable.  In 
BengaVit  has  been  estimated,  on  fairly  reasonable  grounds,  to.  arr.ount  to  half  a 
million,  and  in  the  United  Provinces,  to  more  than  a  third  of  a  million.  It  must 
have  been  proportionately  greater  in  the  tracts  of  which  the  first  census  was 
taken  in  1891,  and  it  seems  probable  that  in  India  as  a  whole  the  gain  on  this 
account  may  have  been  more,  but  was  certainly  not  less,  than  1  per  cent.     In 

*  The  new  areas  are  as  follows  :— 
Tn  1391 
Covneb  Settlement  in   Andamars,  Central  India  Agency,  Hyderabad,  Punjab  States,  Eajputana, 

Manipur. 

North  Lnshai,  Upper  Burma  (excluding  Shan  States),  Quetta,  Kashmir,  Sikkim. 

Native  tribes  in  Andaffans,  Manipur  (schedules  destroyed  in  1891),  part  of  Lnshai  Hills,  Shan  States, 

part  of  Upper  Burma,  Malakfind,  Dir,  Swat,  Chitral,  Kurram  and  Shirani  Country  m  North-West 

Frontier  Province,  Baluchistan  and  Baluchistan  Agency.  .,„*,.,,,  j  ,, 

t  In   some  Provinces  the  first  enumeration  was  effected  in  other  years,  viz.,  lu  1871  in  Madras  and  Mysore, 

in  1875  in  Cochin  and  Travancore,  and  in  1868  in  the  Punjab.  ,   ,  ^   ,      ,      .  oKnnnn      is:       iv    j  t 

t  The  deficiency  in   Madras  in  1871  was  subsequently  estimated  to  be  about  850,000.    It  so,  the  degree  of 

error  there  was  less  than  in  Bengal  and  the  United  Provinces,  hut  owing  to  thefamme  which  intervened  befoi-e 

the  next  enumeration,  it  was  more  difficult  there  than  elsewhere  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  theaxtoH.to  which  the 

Qensus  of  1871  was  defective. 
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1891  the  general  standard  of  accuracy  was  so  high  that  there  was  little  room 
for  further  improvement.* 
Estittated  161.  It  may  therefore  be  concluded  that  the  true  growth  of  the  population 

in^'J' dSion  ^^^^^  ■'■^^^  ^^^  ^®®^  ^^  follows  :— 

sir.ce  J872."'"  FfOM  1872  to  i68 j[— possibly  nil,  and  certainly  not  more  than  1"5  per  cent. 

From  1881  to  i85i— about  9  8  per  cent. 

From  1891  to  iSOi- about  15  per  cent. 

Brief  analysis         162.  The  net  increase  disclosed  by  successive  enumerations  is  the  resultant  of 

tions,  1891—  ''^^^y  divergent  figures  for  individual  provinces  and  states.    The  changes  that  have 

isoi.'  taken  place  in  the  population  of  each  political  unit  since  1872  have  already  been 

discussed,  and  the  results  for  some  of  the  main  provinces  are  shown  in  graphic 

form  in    the    accompanying    dia- 

Diagram  showing  the  variation  since  1872  per  1,000  of  the       cfram.      In  Spite  of    the    exclusion 
popuialion  in  certain  Provinces,  ._    ,,  '        K.  t»„„,„„    ^t  j.u  •  ' 

^  ^  m  the  case  or  xsurma,  or  the  gam 

due  to  the  enumeration  of  fresh 
areas,  this  province  shows  a  far 
more  rapid  rate  of  progress  than 
any  other  part  of  India,  and  its 
population  has  almost  doubled  in 
the  short  space  of  29  years.  Assam 
also  is  growing  fast,  but  its  true 
increase,  since  1891,  is  obscured 
by  the  addition  of  new  tracts  not 
dealt  .with  in  that  year.  The  Cen- 
tral Provinces,  which  rivalled 
Assam  in  its  progress  during  the 
first  two  periods  dealt  with, 
has  experienced  a  severe  set-back 
and  its  population  is  now  almost 
the  same  as  it  was  20  years  ago. 
Bombay  also  has  lost  ground  but, 
thanks  to  the  steady  growth  of 
Sind,  where  the  physical  and 
climatic  conditions  resemble  those 
of  the  Punjab  rather  than  Bombay 
proper,  the  famine  has  produced 
a  comparatively  small  decrease  in 
the  population  taken  as  a  whole. 
The  only  other  remark  suggested 
by  an  examination  of  this  diagram 
is  the  general  irregularity  of  the 
curves.  In  Burma  the  rate  of 
growth  is  both  rapid  and  uniform, 
but  elsewhere  periods  of  deca- 
dence have  been  followed  by  periods 
of  rapid  growth,  and  these  again 
have  been  marked  by  a  slackened 
rate  of  increase  in  the  ensuing 
decade.  This  would  seem  to  sug- 
gest a  specially  rapid  develop- 
ment during  the  next  10  years  in 
Bombay  proper  and  the  Central 
Provinces,  but  it  is  always  unsafe 
to  prophesy  and  is  especially  so 
at  the  present  time,  when  the 
grim  shadow  of  the  plague  is  still 
growing  broader  and  blacker. 
163.  Taking  the  district  or  corresponding  division  of  Native  States  as  the 
unit,  I  have  distinguished  in  subsidiary  table  No.  V  the  areas  in  each  province 

*  There  was  a  considerable  increase  owing  to  better  enumeration  in  Upper  Burma  and  a  few  remote  tracts, 
chiefly  in  Native  Stntes,  but  the  total  population  of  these  areas  is  so  small  compared  with  that  of  the  whole 
country,  that  the  consequent  gain  is  inappreciable,  and  is  certainly  not  greater  than  the  loss  due  to  new  oinissipn? 
in  places  where  plague  was  prevalent  at  th?  time  when  the  census  of  1901  was  toik^i;. 
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or  state  which  have  added  to  their  population  from  those  which  have  lost 
ground  during  the  last  decade.  It  thus  appears  that  the  increase  of  1-5  per 
cent,  in  India  as  a  whole  (excluding  the  gain  due  to  the  enumeration  of  new 
areas)  is  the  combination  of  a  growth  of  8"6  per  cent,  in  an  area  of  943,016 
square  miles,  with  a  population  at  the  present  census  of  193,790,645  persons 
and  a  density  of  205  persons  per  square  mile,  with  a  decline  of  101  per  cent, 
in  an  area  of  606,978  square  miles  with  a  present  population  of  97,886,087  and 
a  density  of  161  persons  to  the  square  mile.  In  British  territory  there  has  been 
a  gain  of  8'2  per  cent,  over  about  three- quaiters  of  the  total  area  and  population, 
and  a  loss  of  5"7  per  cent,  in  the  remaining  one-quarter.  In  the  States  and 
Agencies  the  area  showing  a  gain  is  considerably  less  than  that  where  there  has 
been  a  decline ;  the  population  of  the  former  has  risen  from  25  to  nearly  28 
millions,  or  at  the  rate  of  11"1  per  cent.,  while  that  of  the  latter  has  fallen 
from  4]  to  34  millions,  a  decrease  of  17"3  per  cent.  The  net  result  of  these 
variations  is  a  gain  of  3"9  per  cent,  in  the  population  of  British  territory  and 
a  decline  of  6'6  per  cent,  in  that  of  the  Native  States. 

164.  It  is  impossible  in  the  space  available  to  deal  at  any  length  with  the  Comparison 
returns  of  births  and  deaths  collected  in  various  parts  of  India.  These  statistics  °esuitrwfth 
are  based  on  information  received  periodically  from  village  watchmen  and  other  those  indi- 
similar  subordinates,  who  possess  little  or  no  education  and  over  whom  it   is  im-  c^ted  by  the 

.,  1      ,  .  "S  .  •  X     ii        1  •  •  T         returns  ot 

possible  to  exercise  very  close  supervision.  In  the  larger  provinces  consider-  iji^hs  and 
able  attention  has  been  paid,  of  recent  years,  to  the  improvement  of  the  returns  deaths. 
and,  in  some  cases,  so  far  as  the  total  number  of  vital  occurrences  is  concerned, 
the  degree  of  error  has  been  greatly  reduced,  so  that  even  if  a  certain  number 
of  births  and  deaths  are  still  left  unreported,  the  consequent  inaccuracy  is  believed 
to  be  small  and  fairly  constant.  In  subsidiary  table  No.  VI,  a  comparison  will  be 
found  between  the  actual  population  of  the  main  tracts  where  vital  statistics 
are  recorded,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1901,  with  the  results  obtained  by  adding 
to  the  corresponding  populatidn  of  1891  the  births  reported  during  the  decade 
and  deducting  the  deaths.  The  figures  are  in  some  cases  obscured  by  migration, 
especially  in  Assam  and  the  United  Provinces,  but  elsewhere  the  estimated  popu- 
lation indicated  by  the  vital  statistics  corresponds  to  a  remarkable  degree  with 
that  ascertained  at  the  census.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  these  returns  now 
afford  a  fairly  correct  indication,  not  only  of  the  variations  that  take  place 
from  time  to  time  in  the  public  health,  but  also  of  the  actual  growth  or  deca- 
dence of  the  population,  and  reference  has  accordingly  been  made  to  them 
repeatedly  in  the  notes  on  the  movement  of  the  population  of  different  provinces 
as  affording  a  measure  of  the  comparative  healthiness  or  unhealthiness  of 
different  seasons  and  of  the  effects  of  famine  on  the  mortality.* 

In  other  directions  very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  these  returns.  The 
error  in  respect  of  age  at  death  is  just  as  great  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  age  return 
of  the  census.  The  diagnosis  of  diseases  is  also  very  imperfect.  Cholera,  dysen- 
tery and  small-pox  are  known,  but  most  other  complaints  are  indiscriminately 
classed  as  feve'r. 

165.  The  movement  of  the  population  depends  on  various  factors,  falling  Factors  on 
broadly  into  two  distinct  groups.     On  the  one  hand,  there  are  the  social  practices  which  move- 
of  the  people,  amongst  which  may  be  enumerated  the  age  at,  and  universality  of,  ™*°    ^^^  ^' 
marriage,  the  extent  to  which .  widowers  and  widows  remarrv,  the  prevalence  of 
abortion  and  infanticide,  and  the   degree  of  care  and  intelligence  with  which 
children  are    ushered  into  life,    and  brought  up,   especially  during  the  critical 

first  few  months  after  birth.  On  the  other,  there  are  the  physical,  material  or  ex- 
ternal factors  which  affect  their  longevity  and  fecundity,  such  as  famine,  changes 
in  their  general  material  condition,  disease,  and  migration.  The  former  group  of 
factors,  which  change  but  slowly  and  whose  influence  is  fairly  constant  for  long 
periods  of  time,  will  be  dealt  with  when  the  age  and  marriage  statistics  are  brought 
under  examination,  and  the  discussion  in  this  Chapter  will  be  confined  to  the 
second  group,  i.e.,  to  the  external  factors,  which  are  those  that  chiefly  affect  the 
fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  growth  in  successive  decades.  It  may,  however,  be 
noted  in  respect  of  the  social  factors  that  marriage  is  almost  universal  and  that. 


*  It  seems  probalile  that  the  deaths  of  small  children  are  not  so  fully  reported  as  those  of  adults  and  that 
the  standard  of  accuracy  falls  ofE  whenever  epidemic  disease  is  speciallj;  prevalent.  This  certainly,  happens 
with  plague  and  it  is  prohahly  also  the  case  with  cholera.  At  the  same  time  it  would  appear,  from'  the  general 
yesftlt  described  ahove,  tjiat  the  omissions  from  hoth  sides  of  the  ?ioconnt  more  or  less  balance  one  another. 
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although  the  prohibition  of  widow  marriage  amongst  large  sections  of  the  com- 
munity renders  sterile  a  considerable  number  of  women  capable  of  bearing 
children,  the  birth-rate  in  India  is  far  higher  than  in  any  country  of  Western 
Europe.  OwiDg  partly  to  a  heavy  mortality  amongst  small  children,  the  death- 
rate  is  also  high,  but  the  resultant  tendency  of  the  social  factors  is  to  produce  a 
fairly  rapid  growth  of  the  population.  The  extent  to  which  this  growth  is  fos- 
tered or  checked  depends  upon  the  external  factors  which  will  now  be  passed  in 
review.* 

166.  In  the  case  of  some  individual  provinces  and  states,  such  as  Assam, 
Burma  and  Mysore,  we  have  seen  that  immigration  plays  an  important  part  in 
determining  the  variation  in  the  population,  but  in  India,  as  a  whole,  it  is  an  item 
of  very  small  account.  The  total  number  of  immigrants  from  foreign  coun- 
tries at  the  present  census  was  only  (■42,000,  or  2  per  1,000  of  the  population, 
compared  with  600,000  in  1891  and  409,000  in  1881.     Of  the   corresponding 

emigration  complete  information  is  not 
available.  The  number  of  persons  born 
in  India  who  were  enumerated  in  Ceylon 
and  the  Straits  Settlements  at  the  last 
two  censuses  of  those  Colonies  is  noted  in  the 
margin.  We  have  no  means  of  gauging  the 
number  of  emigrants  to  Nepal,  Afghanistan, 
Tibet  and  Bhotan,  but  in  the  case  of  Nepal, 
at  least,  the  number  is  believed  to  be  considerable.  Neither  are  the  census  returns 
available  for  European  Countries  or  British  Colonies  other  than  the  two  already 
mentioned.  The  number  of  natives  of  India  residing  in  Europe  is  inconsider- 
able, while  for  the  Colonies  etc.,  we  may,  in  the  absence  of  the  census  figures, 
refer  to  these  obtained  by  the  Protector  of  Emigrants.     According  to  the  returns 

published  by  him  there  were  no  less  than 
611,464  natives  of  India  residing  in  the 
places  shown  in  the  margin  during  the  year 
1900.t  There  was  also,  np  to  the  31st  March 
1901,  a  total  emigration  of  34,147  natives  of 
India  recruited  for  work  in  Uganda,  of  whom 
9,864  had  again  returned  to  India  on  the  termi- 
nation of  their  agreements  and  710  had  died. 
There  were  in  addition  2,430  free  emigrants 
regarding  whose  subsequent  movements 
details  are  not  available.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  about  26,000  natives  of  India  were 
actually  in  Uganda  at^  the  time  of  the  census.  It  was  estimated  in  1898  that 
there  were  at  that  time  5,000  natives  of  India  in  the  Transvaal,  and  a  year  later 
the  number  in  Cape  Colony,  Basutoland  and  South  Rhodesia  was  reported  to  be 
3,913 ;  there  are  believed  to  be  about  10,0G0  in  Zanzibar  and  the  census  of  1891 
showed  about  15,000  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  ;  for  all  these  places  com- 
bined we  may  place  the  total  at  35,000.  If  we  assume  that  Nepal  contains  the 
same  number  of  emigrants  from  India  as  are  received  from  that  State  by  the 
British  districts  which  adjoin  it,  or  about  158,000,  and,  making  a  rough  guess, 
take  50,000,  as  the  number  who  are  resident  in  Afghanistan,  Bhotan  and  other 
countries  for  which  no  definite  information  is  forthcoming,  the  aggregate 
number  of  emigrants  amounts  to  1,374,000,  or  more  by  732,000  than  the  number 
of  immigrants  counted  in  India  on  the  1st  March  1901.  The  adverse  balance, 
though  considerable  by  itself,  forms  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  total 
population  and  migration  may,  therefore,  be  neglected  when  dealing  with  the 
movement  of  the  population  in  India  as  a  whole. 

167.  We  have  seen  that  the  main  influence  causing  fluctuations  in  the 
rate  of  growth  of  a  community  at  different  periods  is  its  material  condition,  and  in 

*  The  rapid  rate  at  which  the  population  is  capable  of  growing  when  all  conditions  are  favourable  will  be 
seen  from  the  results  already  described  iu  the  ease  of  Lower  Burma  and  Eastern  Bengal. 

t  The  statistics  of  emigration  to  the  Colonies  show  that  in  all  198,585,  persons  left  India  during  the  decade 
<if  whom  120,550  were  natives  of  the  United  Provinces,  30,775  of  the  Punjab,  28,314  of  Madras,  and  11,357  of 
Bengal,  the  balance  being  made  up  of  smaller  contributions^  by  the  other  provinces  and  various  native  states. 
(Financial  and  Commercial  Statistics  of  British  India,  Ninth  issue,  page  436'.  )  Having  regard  to  the  number 
of  natives  of  India  actually  resident  in  the  Colonies  it  seems  doubtful  if  the  returns  of  emigration  are  complete. 
About  one-quarter  of  the  emigrants  eventually  return  home,  bringing  with  them  savings  which,  in  the  decad* 
preceding  the  present  census,  wera  estimated  at  70  lalchs  of  rupees. 
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a  country  like  India,  where  two-thirds  of  the  people  are  dependent  on  agriculture, 
this  varies  with  the  state  of  the  harvests.  When  the  crops  are  good 
the  people  are  prosperous,  but  when  they  fail  the  pinch  of  scarcity  is  at 
once  felt.  It  ^  has  been  repeatedly  shown,  in  discussing  the  movement  of  popu- 
lation in  the  different  provinces  and  states,  how  intimately  the  variations  which 
have  been  revealed  at  succeeding  enumerations  are  connected  with  the  occur- 
rence of  famine.  When  there  has  been  a  famine  in  the  period  between  two 
censuses,^  the  population  is  stationary  or  decadent,  but  when  there  has  been  no 
famine,  it  is  progressive.  The  rate  of  growth  is  greatest  during  a  period  of  good 
crops  following  close  on  the  heels  of  a  famine.  The  reason  for  this  is  partly 
that  a  calamity  of  the  sort  causes  a  high  mortality,  chieiiy  amongst  the  very 
old  and  the  very  young  and  other  persons  already  of  a  feeble  constitution,  so 
that  when  it  is  over,  the  population  contains  an  unusually  high  proportion  of 
healthy  persons  at  the  reproductive  ages,  and  partly  because,  by  reducing  the 
number  of  dependents  to  be  supported,  its  ultimate  effect  is  to  improve  the 
resources  of  the  poorer  classes- and  so  encourage  them  to  have  larger  families.* 
Thus  Orissa,  which  lost  a  quarter  of  its  population  in  the  famine  of  1865-67, 
gained  nearly  18  per  cent,  in  the  period  between  the  censuses  of  1872  and  1881. 
Madras  having  suffered  severely  in  the  famine  of  1876-78,  added  15-1  per  cent, 
to  its,  population  between  1881  and  1891,  and  Bombay,  which  shared  in  the 
same  calamity,  had  an  almost  identical  increment. 

169.  In  India,  as  a  whole,  the  decade  ending  in  1891  was  remarkably  free 
from  serious  crop  failure,  while  the  preceding  period  witnessed  several  widespread 
famines.  It  is  thus  easy  to  see  why  the  population  was  very  nearly  stationary 
between  1872  and  1881  and  grew  rapidly  in  the  next  ten  years.  But  it  was 
not  likely  that  such  rapid  progress  would  be  maintained.  Even  with  a  continu- 
ance of  good  seasons  a  period  of  rapid  increase  would  naturally  be  succeeded 
by  one  of  slower  growth  owing  to  the  diminished  number  of  persons  at  the  re- 
productive ages  about  15  years  after  a  famine  and  the  exceptionally  large  number 
of  young  children.  Moreover  good  seasons  and  bad  go  in  cycles  and  a  succession 
of  fat  years  is  invariably  followed  by  a  series  of  lean  ones.  This  sequence  of  events 
was  noticed  by  Mr.  Baines  who,  in  dealing  with  the  results  of  the  census  of 
1891,  wrote  :— 

"  The  rate  of  increase  thus  implied  is  not  likely  to  be  maintained,  and  after  so  many  years 
of  average  seasons,  previous  experience  in  India  warrants  the  expectation  of  a  check  to  the 
growth  of  populationj  such  as  that  which  occurred  between  1861  and  1871  and  1871  and  1881. 
The  measures  to  prevent  the  loss  of  life  that  have  been  briefly  touched  upon  in  Chapter  III  will, 
no  doubt,  mitigate  the  severity  with  which  this  check  is  applied,  so  far  as  its  direct  action  is 
in  question,  but,  nevertheless,  it  will  not  be  surprising  to  those  who  have  even  glanced  at 
these  statistics,  if  there  be  in  1911,  if  not  10  years  sooner,  a  considerable  readjustment  of  the 
age  distribution  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  tables. " 

The  anticipated  has  happened  and  the  period  from  1891  to  1901  was 
even  more  disastrous  to  the  cultivators  than  that  from  1872to  1881.  The 
adverse  conditions  of  the  decade  have  been  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the 
notes  on  movement  in  individual  provinces  and  states,  but  it  will  be  conveni- 
ent to  give  a  brief  summary  of  their  leading  features  in  India  as  a  whole.  In 
1891-92  there  was  scarcity  over  a  considerable  area  in  Madras  and  Bombay, 
and  in  parts  of  Bihar.  In  1895  a  weak  monsoon  led  to  extensive  crop- 
failure  in  the  southern  districts  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  a  sudden  cessation 
of  the  rains  of  1896  resulted  in  famine  in  the  United  Provinces,  the  Central 
Provinces,  and  Berar,  and  parts  of  Madras,  Bombay,  Bengal,  the  Punjab,  Upper 
Burma,  Eajputana,  Central  India  and  Hyderabad.  Altogether  an  area  of  about 
300,000  square  miles  with  a  population  of  nearly  70  milUons  was  affected  and, 
on  the  average,  two  million  persons  were  relieved  daily  during  the  twelve  months 
from  October  1896  to  September  1897  ;  the  number  rose  to  more  than  4  millions 
at  the  time  of  greatest  distress.    The  loss  of  food  crops  was  placed  at  18  or  19 

*  It  has  more  than  once  been  pointed  out  by  Settlement  OflSoers  that  the  size  of  the  family  varies  with  the 
material  condition  of  the  people  ;  that  a  landless  labourer's  family  is  on  the  average  smailer  than  that  of  a 
small  cultivator,  and  the  family  of  the  latter  than  that  of  one  with  a  large  holding,  vide  Muz.ifEarpur  Settlement 
Report,  page  364,  and  Eeport  on  Material  Condition  of  small  Agriculturists  and  Labourers  in  the  Gaya  District, 
pages  17  and  23. 

A  rapid  rise  in  the  birth-rate  after  any  unusual  catastrophe  is  a  well  known  phenomenon.  M.  Bcitillon  says  :— 
"la  natalite  s'abaisse,  &  la  suite  de  la  nuptialite,  lorsque  la  population  subit  quelque  desustre_  (guerre,  disette, 
ch6mage,  etc.).  La  p&iode  de  crise,  nne  fois  pass^e,  la  natalite  devient  plus  forte  qu'elle  n'etait  avant  la  cnse, 
comme  si  la  population  ^prouvait  le  besoin  de  r^parer  le  temps  perdu"  (Cours  Eldmentaiie  de  Statistique 
Administrative,  page  477.) 
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million  tons.  The  Commission  appointed  to  review  the  system  on  which  relief 
was  administered  in  this  famine  and  to  gather  up  its  lessons  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  "  while  the  areas  over  which  intense  or  severe  distress  prevailed  were  greater 
than  in  any  previous  famine,  the  degree  of  success  attained  in  the  relief  of 
distress  and  the  saving  of  human  life  was,  if  not  complete,  far  greater  than  any 
that  has  yet  been  recorded  in  famines  that  are  at  all  comparable  with  it." 

In  1899  the  monsoon  again  failed,  and  the  results  were  even  more  disastrous, 
for  though  the  population  affected  was  slightly  less  than  in  1896-97,  famine 
conditions  prevailed  over  an  area  half  as  great  again  and  with  less  easy 
means  of  communication,  the  drought  was  much  more  severe,  the  people  had  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  previous  visitation,  the  mortality  amongst  cattle  from 
want  of  fodder  and  water  was  far  heavier,  and  the  tracts  which  suffered  most  lay 
for  the  greater  part  in  Native  States,  where  the  relief  organization  was  neces- 
sarily less  perfect  than  in  British  territory.  In  the  height  of  this  famine  there  were 
for  weeks  together  over  six  million  persons  in  receipt  of  relief,  and  the  value  of 
the  agricultural  production  of  the  year  was  estimated  by  the  Viceroy  to  have 
been  60  millions  sterling  below  the  average ;  there  was  also  a  loss  of  some  millions 
of  cattle. 

170.  It  is  impossible  to  say  with  any  pretence  to  accuracy  what  was  the  actual 
mortality  caused  by  these  calamities.  The  Commission  of  1901  thought  that 
about  a  million  deaths  were  attributable  to  the  famine  of  1899-1900  in  British 
territory,  and  it  would  probably  be  safe  to  assume  that  another  three  millions  must 
have  occurred  in  the  Native  States,  which  contained  more  than  three-fifths  of 
the  population  aflflicted  and  where  the  relief  operations  were  generally  far  less 
successful.  No  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  excess  mortality  in  1896-97 
but  it  cannot  have  been  much  less  than  a  million.  The  total  mortality  due  to 
the  two  famines  may  therefore  be  taken  roughly  at  five  milhons.  The  dimi- 
nished vitality  of  the  people  resulted  also  in  a  heavy  fall  in  the  birth-rate,  but 
this  was  to  some  extent  counterbalanced  by  an  unusually  high  rate  of  reproduc- 
tion when  the  people  had  recovered  their  normal  condition. 

171.  Excluding  a  small  tract  in  the  Himalayas  where  it  has  long  been 
endemic,  bubonic  plague  made  its  first  appearance  in  India  in  modem  times 
in  Bombay  City  in  September  1896  and,  after  spreading  over  the  Western 
Presidency,  notwithstanding  the  measures  taken  to  prevent  its  dissemination, 
gradually  extended  its  ravages  to  other  parts  of  India.  By  the  date  of  the  census 
the  recorded  mortality  was  nearly  half  a  million,  to  which  Bombay  contributed 
seven-tenths  and  Bengal  two-thirds  of  the  remainder;  Mysore  with  35,731 
reported  deaths  had  suffered  heavily  in  proportion  to  its  population  and  so  too 
had  Baroda  and  Hyderabad.  The  extent  to  which  the  actual  number  of 
deaths  exceeded  that  reported  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  known  that  the  difference 
was  very  considerable  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  true  mortality  from 
plague  was  not  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  and  may  possibly  have 
been  a  million. 

172.  In  a  period  which  has  witnessed  the  two  greatest  famines  of  the  century 
ttThrhave"  ^^^  *^®  appearance  of  a  new  and  deadly  disease,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  the 
S  ex-^     pace  at  which  the  population  has  grown  is  less  than  it  was  during  the  previous 

ten  years,  when  the  rate  of  progress  was  more  rapid  than  xisual,  but  that  there 
should  have  been  any  increment  at  all.  In  ancient  times  the  occurrence  of  a 
severe  famine  was  marked  by  the  disappearance  of  a  third  or  a  iourth  of  the 
population  of  the  area  aflBLicted,  and  the  fact  that  in  British  India  the  famines  of 
1896-97  and  1899-1900  should  have  resulted  in  an  excess  mortality  in  those 
years  of  only  15  and  30  per  mille  respectively  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
efl&ciency  of  the  relief  operations.* 

173.  In  other  respects  the  past  decade  has  been  one  of  great  progress.  The 
railways  open  in  1890-91  had  an  aggregate  length  of  17,000  mUes,  which  in 
1900-01  had  grown  to  25,000,  an  increase  of  more  than  50  per  cent.  The 
advantages  of  these  improved  communications  and  of  the  facilities  which  they 
afford  to  trade  and  migration  are  most  marked  in  times  of  scarcity.  It  has  been 
proved  by  recent  experience  that,  even  in  years  of  severe  famine,  India  has 
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•  In  a  few  of  the  smaller  and  more  backward  Native  States  the  famine  of  1899-1900  caused  a  ten-ible  loss 
of  population  hut,  as  a  general  rule,  even  in  Native  States,  the  administration  of  relief  was  far  more  eflScient 
and  efEectual  than  it  had  ever  heen  before.  A  brief  account  of  some  of  the  famines  which  occurred  before  the 
advent  of  the  British  and  of  their  disastrous  consequences  will  he  found  in  CLapter  III  of  Mr.  C.  W.  MoMian'g 
little  hook  on  "  famine  Truths,  Half  Tniths,  Untruths, " 
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ample  supplies  of  foodr  in  areas  beyond  the  afllieted  zone,  to  support  the  whole 
population,  and  the  extension  of  railway  communication  has  now  made  it  possible 
to  carry  it  to  the  tracts  ^vhere  the  crops  have  failed.  During  the  twelve 
months  ending  30th  September  1900  food  grains  and  pulses  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  72  million  maunds  were  imported  by  the  affected  provinces  (other  than 
the  Punjab),  which  in  ordinary  years  export  about  7  million  maunds,  and  prices 
never  rose  to  the  extreme  height  common  in  former  periods  of  scarcity.  But 
for  the  railways  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  effect  these  vast  movements 
of  grain,  which,  be  it  observed,  were  brought  about  entirely  by  the  ordinary 
business  agency  of  the  country  without  any  special  assistance  from  Govern- 
ment.* 

174.  Great  strides  have  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  development  of  the  (ji)  iniga- 
State  system  of  canals  for  irrigation  purposes,  and  in  1901,  43,000  miles  of  canals  *'""• 
were  in  operation,  compared  with  only  9,000  ten  years  previously.    The  total  irri- 
gated area  in  British  India  now  averages  30  million  acres,  of  which  about  one-half 

is  watered  by  irrigation  works  owned  or  controlled  by  the  State.  The  great 
benefit  conferred  by  these  works  was  clearly  shown  in  the  famine  years,  especi- 
ally in  the  Punjab,  where  the  crops  raised  from  the  irrigated  fields  of  the  Ohenab 
Colony  were  of  the  greatest  use  in  meeting  the  demand  for  food  in  other  parts 
of  that  Province.! 

175.  The  persons  mainly  affected  by  famine  are  the  landless  labourers  ;  the  ("i)  Develop- 
actual  cultivators  usually  have  sufficient  food  stocts  or  savings  to  enable  them  Mines" eto?"' 
to  tide  over  bad  times,   but  the  labouring  classes  live  from  hand  to  mouth  and, 

on  the  advent  of  famine,  are  deprived  at  once  of  the  means  of  employment  on 
which  they  chiefly  depend.  Not  only  is  there  less  field  work  to  be  done,  but 
what  little  there  is,  is  done  by  the  land  occupants  themselves.  The  most  effective 
remedy,  therefore,  lies  in  the  opening  out  of  other  means  of  livelihood,  and  great 
strides  have  been  made  in  this  direction  during  the  past  ten  years.  The  expan- 
sion of  the  railway  system  above  described  has  caused  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  natives  employ  edin  connection  with  it  from  248  to  857  thousand.  The  coal 
mines  of  Bengal  have  shown  a  remarkable  development,  and  in  1901  the  out- 
put of  coal  was  5^  million  tons,  or  more  than  three  times  the  quantity 
won  in  1891 ;  the  production  in  other  parts  of  India,  which  now  exceeds  a 
million  tons,  has  nearly  doubled  during  the  same  period.  The  average  number 
of  labourers  employed  daily  in  the  coal  mines  has  risen  from  35,000  to  95,000. 
The  quantity  of  petroleum  extracted  (almost  wholly  in  Burma)  exceeded 
50  million  gallons  in  1901  compared  with  barely  one-eighth  of  that  quantity  ten 
years  previously.  The  value  of  gold  taken  from  the  Mysore  mines  has  risen 
from  one  to  three  crores  of  rupees.  The  production  of  manganese  ore  in 
Madras,  of  tin  in  Burma,  and  of  mica  in  Bengal  and  Madras  has  also  increased 
considerably. 

176.  The  development  of  the  coal  mines  has  provided  the  country  with  an  (iv)  Growth 
abundant  supply  of  cheap  fuel  and  has  greatly  encouraged  all  kinds  of  industrial  °^^|'^Jj',^'®' 
activity.    The  jute  mills  of  Bengal  number  34  against   25  in  1891  and  the  *" 
number  of  their  employes  has  grown  from  61  to  110  thousand;   there  are  also 

168  jute  presses  employing  21,000  persons  compared  with  83  employing  8,000 
persons  in  1891.  The  number  of  cotton  mills  in  Bombay  has  risen  from  89 
to  138  and  that  of  the  labourers  engaged  in  them  from  78  to  107  thousand. 
The  jute  industry  is  still  a  monopoly  of  Bengal,  but  rivals  to  the  cotton  mills  of 
Bombay  are  springing  into  existence  in  many  places.  In  respect  of  other 
industries  the  development,  though  less  marked,  has  been  very  considerable,  and 
cotton  ginning  and  pressing  mills,  iron  and  brass  foundries,  paper  mills, 
oil  mills,  potteries,  sugar  factories  and  tanneries  are  rapidly  growing  in  numbers 
and  importance  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  During  the  decennium  the 
foreign  trade  of  India  by  sea  has  risen  in  value  from  1,956  to  2,547  millions  of 
rupees,  the  coasting  trade  from  778  to  948  millions,  and  the  foreign  trade  by  land 
from  83  to  136  millions.    Joint  stock  companies  have  risen  in  number  from  950 


*  The  importance  of  good  communications  as  a  means  of  mitigating  the  BufEering  caused  by  famine  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  history  of  the  Oriss'a  Famine  of  1865-66  when  ships  laden  with  grain  were  prevented  by  the 
winds  of  the  south-west  monsoon  from  leaving  the  port  of  Calcutta,  and  it  was  impossible  to  supply  food  to  the 
starving  people  until  hundreds  of  thousands  had  died'. 

t  An  account  of  the  advantages  derived  from  irrigation  in  the  famine  of  1896-97  and  of  the  progressmade 
in  developing  the  State  system  of  irrigation  during  the  previous  20  years  will  be  found  in  the  "  Narrative  of 
the  Famine  in  India  "  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Holderness,  paragraphs  103  to  111. 
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to  1,366,  and  their  paid  up  capital  has  increased  from  266  to  370  millions 
of  rupees.  Everything  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  India  has  entered  upon 
an  era  of  great  industrial  development,  and  i£  so,  not  only  may  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  material  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  be  looked  for,  but 
the  danger  of  loss  of  life,  in  the  event  of  crop  failure,  will  in  future  be  very 
greatly  diminished.  The  demand  for  labour  in  Calcutta  and  other  great  indus- 
trial centres  already  far  exceeds  the  supply  and  one  of  the  problems  of  the  im- 
mediate  future  is  the  devising  of  means  whereby  the  employers  may  be  brought 
into  touch  with  the  classes  who  would  benefit  most  by  taking  to  the  new  means 
of  livelihood  created  by  British  capital. 

177.  The  cultivation  of  coffee  and  indigo  has  received  a  check  and  the  area 
under  these  crops  is  less  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  The  area  under  tea,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  risen  from  345  to  525  thousand  acres  and  the  number  of  tea- 
garden  coolies  in  a  stiU  greater  proportion ;  the  total  number  employed  in  1900 
was  719,000.  In  Bengal  the  profitable  jute  plant  is  replacing  other  less  remu- 
nerative crops  and  the  area  devoted  to  its  cultivation  in  1900  was  reported  to  be 
2i  million  acres,  or  more  by  50  per  cent,  than  it  was  ten  years  previously.  _  The 
crop  statistics  of  Bengal,  especially  those  of  earlier  years,  are  very  unreliable, 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  general  observation  that  the  cultivation  of  jute  is  spread- 
ing in  all  directions. 

178.  It  is  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  the  vital  statistics,  which  have 
only  recently  attained  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  to  draw  from  them  any  conclu- 
sions as  to  variations  in  the  death-rate,  and  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  on 
this  subject  must  be  based  solely  on  a  priori  grounds.  In  all  the  larger  towns  the 
water-supply  and  sanitary  arrangements  have  been  greatly  improved.  Much  has 
been  done  in  the  smaller  towns  also,  and  even  in  the  villages.  Great  care  is 
taken  to  guard  against  epidemic  disease  at  the  fairs  and  festivals  where  the  people 
assemble  in  large  numbers,  and  in  most  cases  they  can  now  reach  them  by  rail 
and  thus  escape  the  horrors  which  attended  the  old  journey  by  road,  while  they 
no  longer  disseminate  disease  in  the  villages  along  their  line  of  march.  When 
cholera  breaks  out,  efforts  are  made  to  eradicate  it  by  the  disinfection  of  wells 
and  other  sources  of  water-supply.  The  protection  of  the  people  from  small- 
pox by  means  of  vaccination  is  making  steady  progress.  Where  the  public 
health  is  found  to  be  suffering  from  obstructed  drainage,  efforts  are  made  to 
remove  the  defect,  and  numerous  artificial  drainage  channels  have  been  cut 
during  the  last  few  years,  chiefly  in  Upper  India.  Lastly  the  number  of  dis- 
pensaries established  by  Government  and  local  bodies  is  rapidly  increasing  and 
medical  aid  is  thus  being  brought  nearer  to  the  people.  It  would  seem  that  these 
and  other  measures  cannot  fail  to  have  a  marked  effect,  and  that,  apart  from 
plague  and  the  obscure  fever  epidemics,  such  as  the  "  Burdwan  fever  "  or  the 
"  Kald-dzdr "  of  Assam,  which  break  out  from  time  to  time,  the  general 
health  of  the  people  must  be  steadily  improving.* 

179.  With  aU  these  causes  making  for  progress,  the  present  outlook  is  a 
hopeful  one,  and  unless  famine  should  again  supervene,  there  is  every  pros- 
pect of  a  steady  growth  of  prosperity  which  is  likely  to  bear  fruit  in  an  acceler- 
ated rate  of  increase  of  the  population  during  the  next  few  years. 

It  may  be  said  that  India  has  already  more  inhabitants  than  it  can  support, 
but  this  is  not  reaUy  the  case.  It  will  be  seen  from  subsidiary  table  III  of 
the  last  Chapter,  in  which  the  unit  is  the  district  or  state, f  that  a  fifth  of  the  total 
population  of  the  country  is  congregated  on  less  than  a  twentieth  of  the  area, 
where  there  are  more  than  600  persons  to  the  square  mile,  a  quarter  more  on  a 
twelfth  of  the  area,  carrying  from  400  to  600  per  square  mile,  and  nearly  a  fifth 
on  an  eighth  of  the  area  with  a  density  between  200  and  400.  Taking  these 
figures  together  we  find  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  population  of  India 
occupy  only  a  quarter  of  the  whole  area,  while  the  remaining  one-third  is  scat- 
tered over  three-quarters  of  the  area,  which  is  still  very  sparsely  inhabited  and 
nowhere  contains  as  many  as  200  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

There  are  no  doubt  certain  localities,  chiefly  in  parts  of  Bihar  and  in  the 
east  of  the  TJnited  Provinces,  where  the  pressure  on  the  soil  is  already  felt,  but 

•  Although  not  specially  liable  to  epidemic  disease,  the  wtole  of  the  Sub-Himalayan  region  from  the  Punjab 
to  Assam  is,  and  has  long  been,  very  unhealthy  and  the  population  is  generally  decadent  in  spite  of  the  existence 
of  large  areas  of  Traste  land  fit  for  cultivation.  Climate  is  still  a  more  important  factor  than  density  in  deter- 
nuning  the  growth  or  decay  of  the  population. 

t  In  Hyderabad,  Kashmir,  and  Mysore  the  divisious  corresponding  to  British  districts  have  been  taken. 
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it  18  believed  that  with  more  soientiac  farming  the  present  produce  of  the 
soil  might  be  greatly  increased,  in  which  case  not  only  would  the  dearth  of 
land  now  felt  disappear,  but  room  would  be  .made  for  an  even  greater  popu- 
lation. There  are,  moreover,  many  tracts  where,  even  under  present  conditions 
there  is  ample  room  for  expansion.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  Burma 
as  a  whole  should  not  support  a  population  at  least  half  as  dense  as  that 
ot  Bengal,  with  its  extensive  areas  of  hill  and  ravine  in  the  Chota  Nagpur 
plateau  and  elsewhere,  in  which  case  its  inhabitants  would  number  nearly  60 
millions  in  the  place  of  the  10^  millions  it  now  contains.  The  waste  lands  of 
Assam  are  crying  aloud  for  colonists  and  even  in  densely  populated  Bengal 
there  are  extensive  areas  still  awaiting  reclamation.*  Lastly,  many  tracts 
which  are  now  barren  and  inhospitable  and  support  only  a  scanty  population 
can  be  made  productive  by  means  of  an  artificial  supply  of  water.  Parts 
of  South  Bihar  that  were  very  sparsely  inhabited  only  twenty-five  years 
ago  now  carry  a  fairly  dense  population,  owing  to  the  construction,  by  the  people 
themselves,  of  reservoirs  and  water  channels  which  have  enabled  them  to 
substitute  rice  for  scantier  and  more  precarious  crops.  We  have  already  seen 
how  the  sandy  desert  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Chenab  has  been  transformed 
in  a  few  short  years  into  valuable  corn  fields.  But  what  has  yet  been  done  is 
perhaps  only  a  small  instalment  of  that  which  the  future  has  in  store.  There 
is  enough  water  in  the  rivers  of  India,  now  running  useless  to  the  sea,  to 
render  fit  for  the  plough  many  millions  of  acres  at  present  barren  and  unoul- 
tivable.  The  great  desert  in  the  west  of  Eajputana  has  barely  five  inhabitants 
to  the  square  mile,  but  there  is  evidence  that  it  was  well-peopled  in  ancient 
times,  before  the  rivers  that  once  fiowed  through  it  took  another  course,  and  it 
seems  not  impossible  that  some  scheme  of  irrigation,  bolder  than  any  yet 
devised,  may  restore  its  lost  fertility. 

180.  Overcrowding,  moreover,  is  a  purely  relative  term,  and  mere  density  of 
population  means  but  little  unless  it.  is  correlated  with  the  degree  of  productive- 
ness of  the  soil.  There  is  probably  no  part  of  India  where  the  people  are  more 
prosperous  than  they  are  in  Eastern  Bengal,  but  although  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  tract  are  dependent  on  agriculture,  the  density 
is  unusually  great,  rising  to  952  persons  per  square  mile  in  the  Dacca  district 
and  to  848  in  Tippera  ;  the  population  moreover  is  still  growing  very  rapidly, 
the  increase  since  1872  in  the  two  districts  named  being  45  and  51  per  cent! 
respectively.! 

It   has  been   shown  in  the  case  of  Bengal  that,  with  a  few  exceptions  for 

which    there    are  special  reasons,   the  absolute  growth  of  the  population  is 

greater  in  the  thickly  populated  tracts  than  it  is  in  those  which  are  more 

sparsely  inhabited  $  and  it  will  be  seen  from  subsidiary  table  No.   IV   at  the 

end  of  this  chapter  that  the  same  appears  to  be  the  case  generally.    The  figures 

in   this  table  are  less  conclusive   than  those  in  the  Bengal   Eeport,  which 

are  based  upon  the  statistics  for  police  circles,  as  the  district  has  been  taken  as 

'the  unit,  and  a  district  covers  so  large  an  area  that  the  mean  density  is  often 

the  outcome  of  very  divergent  proportions  in  the  smaller  administrative  units 

of  which  it  is  composed.    The  main  result,  however,  remains  the  same,  and  the 

greatest  growth  of  the  population  has  occurred  in   districts  which  in   1891 

had  already  a  density  of  from  500  to  600  persons  per  square  mile ;   the  next 

greatest  increment  is  recorded  for  districts  with  from  600  to  700  ;    then  follow 

in  order  the  districts  with  a  population  in  1891  of  less  than  100,  200  to  300, 

300  to  400,  400  to  500,  and  700  apd  over,  while  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  are 

those  with  a  population  of  100  to  200.  §     The  advantage  held  by  tracts  with  a 

comparatively  dense  population  would  be  even  more  marked  if  we  excluded 

Burma,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  exceptional,  and  the  Punjab,   where 

the  growth  of  the  Chenab  colony  has  disturbed  the  figures.     Elsewhere  the  more 

*  Such  as  the  Barind,  the  Madhupur  jungle,  the  Snndarbans,  the  Western  Dnara,  etc. 

t  It  is  curious  to  notice  that  Dr.  Voelcker,  in  his  hook  on  the  IniproTenient,of  Indian  Agriculture,  mentions 
Dacca  as  a  place  where  native  agricultural  methods  are  inditferent  and  susceptihie  of  improrement,  while  he 
instances  Gujarat  as  a  tract  where  existing  methods  cannot  well  he  ameliorated.  Both  Dacca  and  Gujarat 
have  an  alluvial  soil,  hut  while  the  former  supports  with  ease  nearly  a  thousand  persons  to  the  square  mile, 
Gujarat  with-  barely  a  quarter  of  that  number  is  impoverished. 

J  Ante,  paragraph  99. 

§  This  result  difiers  from  that  arrived  at  in  1891  but  on  that  occasion  the  true  rates  of  increase  were 
obscured  by  the  gains  derived  from  the  greater  accuracy  of  the  enumeration ;  these  were  largest  in  the  more 
sparsely  inhabited  tracts-  where  the  deficiencies  in  tte  Census  of  1881  were  most  marked. 
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thinly  inhabited  .  tracts  show  a  net  decrease  since  1891.  It  must,  hoTrever, 
be  remembered  that  these  are  the  areas  that  sutfered  most  from  the  famine,  and 
at  the  next  census  a  relatively  rapid  rate  of  growth  may  be  looked  for  in  the 
areas  in  this  category. 

The  population  of  India  has  been  kept  down  in  the  past  by  war,  famine 
and  pestilence.  The  fear  of  war  has  been  removed  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Fax  Britcmnica.  Famine  also  is  no  longer  the  terrible  scourge  that  it 
was  in  days  gone  by,  and  reasons  have  been  given  for  hoping  that  its  visitations 
wiU  have  a  constantly  diminishing  effect.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  pestilence 
that  the  prospect  is  gloomy.  Plague  is  still  spreading  over  the  land  and  is  taking 
a  yearly  increasing  toll.  HOw  long  it  will  continue  to  gain  ground,  or  when  it 
will  disappear,  it.  is  impossible  to  predict,  but  this  much  seems  certain,  that  it 
will  be  a  factor  to  be  taken  serious  count  of  when  the  time  comes  for  reviewing 
the  results  of  the  next  census. 


Object  of 
discassion. 


Migration, 

181,  In  the  preceding  pages  the  question  of  birth-place  has  been  consi- 
dered only  in  so 
far  as  it  causes  an  in- 
crease or  decrease  of 
population.  It  is  now 
proposed  to  examine 
the  figures  from  an- 
other point  of  vieiw 
and  to  note  the  direc- 
tion and  character  of 
the  various  streams  of 
migration,  the  reasons 
that  induce  them  and 
the  extent  to  which 
they  have  grown  in 
volume  or  declined 
since  the  date  of  the 
previous  census.  A 
brief  summary  of  the 
results  to  be  gleaned 
from  Table  XI— 
Birth- place  wiU  be 
found  in  subsidiary 
tables  VII  to  X  at 

Note. — The  arrows  show  the  ret  result  after  deducting  migration  In  the  opposite  direction.  thC  Cnd  Of  thlS  Chap- 

ter, and  a  graphic  representation  of,  the  main  features  of  the  same  is  given  in 
the  annexed  map,  on  which  all  net  movements  of  the  population  across  the, 
boundaries  of  provinces  and  states  are  indicated  by  means  of  arrows  the 
heads'of  which  indicate  the  net  number  of  persons  who  have  crossed  from  the 
one  tract  to  the  other.  A  similar  map  showing  the  actual  ebb  and  flow  of 
population  across  the  boundaries  of  contiguous  administrations  will  be  found 
on  the  opposite  page.  Movements  within  a  province  or  state  are  not  shown  in 
these  maps ;  in  some  cases,  where  they  are  very  considerable^  they  will  be 
referred  to  further  on,  but  for  full  details  on  this  aspect  of  the  question  the 
provincial  reports  should  be  referred  to.        '  ' 

The  most  striking  feature  in  connection  with  this  subject  is  the  exceedingly 
small  amount  of  migration  in  India.  The  natives  of  this  country  are  an  intensely 
home- loving  people.  The  Hindu,  in  particular,  when  he  leaves  his  permanent 
home,  suffers  from  many  disadvantages ;  he  is  cut  off  from  his  old  social  groups 
with  the  members  of  which  he  could  eat,  smoke  and  intermarry,  and  he  finds  it 
very  difiBcult  to  enter  a  n6w  one.  It  is  therefore  very  seldom  that  he  permanently 
severs  his  connection  with  his  birth-place,  and  although  he  may  go  abroad  in 
search  of  a  better  livelihood  than  he  can  get  in  his  own  country,  his  exile  is,  as 
a  rule,  only  temporary;  he  endeavours  to  return  home  from  time  to  time  and  he 
cherishes  the  hope  of  eventually  resuming  his  residence  there.  The  Muhammadan 
is  not  so  circumscribed  by  caste  prejudices,  but  in  practice  he  is  found  to  be 
almost  equally  reluctant  to  go  very  far  from  his  ancestral  home. ,  ,    .        ;:;■.■ 
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f  A  ^^?'J^!J'^''Tf'''7'}^^.^^  every  10,000  persons  only  927  were  enumer-  General 
ated  outside  their  district  of  birth.     It  appears,  moreover,  if  one  may  generalize  character  of 
from  the  statistics  for  Beagal,  that  about  two-thirds   of  those  who  ~"~-^:- 


were  so 


migration. 


enumerated  had  gone  no  further  than  some  contiguous  district,  and  sach 
movements  are  not  usually  indicative  of  migration  properly  so  called.  In 
northern  India  at  least,  the  marriage  customs  of  the  Hindus  lead  them  to  seek 
their  brides  outside  the  limits  of  their  own  village.  The  wife  again  often  goes  to 
her  parents'  home  to  be  confined,  especially  in  the  case  of  her  first  pregnancy,  and 
the  amenities  between  relations  residing  in  different  villages  lead  to  a  good 
deal  of  visiting.  Labourers  from  one  village,  again,  often  obtain  temporary 
employment  in  a. neighbouring  one.  -  Where  the  villages  in  question  happen  to 
lie  on  opposite  sides  of  the  boundary  line  between  one  political  division  and 
another,  these  minor  movements  find  expression  in  the  statistics  of  migration. 
There  may  be,  and  often  is,  a  genuine  movement  from  one  district  to  another; 
as  in  the  case  of  persons  taking  up  land  in  the  Sunderbans  or  in  the  Kistna 
delta.  It  was  impossible  at  the  census  to  make  the  enquiries  necessary  to 
distinguish  true  migration  from  petty  movements  of  a  casual  or  reciprocal 
nature,  but,  generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  case  of  contiguous 
areas  most  of  the  inter-district  movements  disclosed  by  the  census  b^lono- 
to  this  latter  type.  When  larger  units,  such  as  provinces  and  states,  are  con° 
sidered  the  significance  of  the  figures  depends  on  the  relation  which  exists 
between  the  length  of  the  common  boundary  line  and  the  population  behind  it. 
Baroda  is  shown  by  the  returns  to  have  given  196,000  persons  or  10  per  cent,  of 

its     population      to 
Bombay,  and  to  have 
received  in  exchange 
161,000     or     8  ;  per 
cent.,  but  almost  the 
whole  of    this  inter- 
change is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Baroda 
State  consists  largely 
of    small      detached 
blocks  surrounded  by 
British  territory,    so 
that  the  casual  move- 
ments     frgm       one 
village.tb   another  in 
the      neighbourhood 
have  obtained  a   pro* 
minence  which:  they 
have  not  received  in 
the     case    of    more 
compact    areas.     Of 
the  same  character  is 
a  great  part  of  the 
migration      between 
the      United      Pro- 
vinces and  the  States  of    the   Central  India  Agency.     The  former  gives  to 
the  latter  320,000  ani  receives    199,000;    three-quarters   of    the    emigrants 
from  the  United  Provinces    were    enumerated  in  the  adjacent  territory    of 
Baghelkhand,  Bundelkhand  and  Gwalior,  and   nearly  nine-tenths  of  its  immi- 
grants were  found  in  the    eight    districts   which   lie    along    the   boundary. 
Of  thie    153,000   persons  born  in    the   Punjab    who    were  residing  in    the 
United  Provinces  at  the  time  of  the  census,  three-quarters   were  f oUnd  in 
districts  contiguous  to  the  Punjab  and  of  the  corresponding  immigrants  to  the 
Punjab,  numbering  233,000,   nearly  two- thirds   were   in  districts  along  the 
border  of  the  United  Provinces.   It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  report 
to  discuss  all  the  movements  of  this  nature,  or  to  endeavour  to  trace  the  causes 
which  have  led  to    changes  since  the  previous  census.     It  must  suffice  to 
enumerate  some  of  the  more  important  features  of  migration  properly  so  called, 
i.e.,  of  movements  to  a  distant  place,  whether  permanent  or  temporary,  in 
search  of  employment.  ,  .  . 
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CHAPTER  II. — MOVEMENT  OF   THE  POPULATION. 


Migration 
to  the  tea 
gardens  of 
Assam. 


Migration 
from  Bengal 
and  Madras 
to  Burma. 


183.  The  most  notable  instance  of  misration  to  a  distance  is  perhaps  that 
to  the  tea  gardens  of  Assam,  This  backward  province  is  the  great  centre  of  the 
tea  industry,  but  as  is  natural  where  land  is  plentiful,  the  indigenes  prefer  the  in- 
dependence and  ease  of  a  cultiTator's  life  to  the  regular  work  and  discipline  of 
the  tea  gardens.  The  local  supply  of  labour  is  thus  wholly  inadequate  and  the 
planters,  being  forced  to  seek  for  coolies  at  a  distance,  have  brought  into  exist- 
ence the  great  recruiting  business  of  whose  attendant  abuses  so  much  has 
been  heard  in  recent  years,  and  the  suppression  of  which  was  the  main  object 
of  the  new  Labour -Act  passed  in  1901.  The  chief  recruiting  grounds  are  the 
Chota  Nagpur  plateau  in  Bengal,  the  United  Provinces,  the  Central  Provinces, 
Madras  and  the  Native  States  of  Eajputana  and  Central  India.  Owing  to  the 
extension  of  tea  cultivation  there  has  of  late  been  a  great  increase  in  the  volume 
of  recruitment,  especially  in  1897  when  famine  acted  as  a  powerful  stimulant 

to  emigration.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
foreign-born  denizens  of  Assam  have  risen  from 
half  to  three-qua.rters  of  a  million,  and  now  form  no 
less  than  an  eighth  of  the  population  of  the  pro- 
vince. To  the  total  number  Bengal  contributes 
503,880  as  compared  with  418,344  in  1891,  or  if: 
we  exclude  emigrants  from  contiguous  districts, 
457,037  as  compared  with  368,071.  Most  of  these, 
emigrants  belong  to  the  hardy  aboriginal  tribes  of 
the  Chota  Nagpur  plateau,  who  are  in  especial 
demand,  because  they  are  not  only  more  able  to  with- 
stand the  climate,  but  are  capable  of  harder  work 
than  the  softer  people  of  the  plains.     The  emigrants 


Year. 


1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


Total 


Nuirler  of  adult 

immigiarts 

accordirg  to  laboni 

Tctams. 


49,908 
56,050 
50,675 
46,530 
72,837 
81,115 
95,931 
49,169 
31,908 
62,733 


596,856 


from  the  United  Provinces  to  Assam  have  increased  from  57,851  to  108,900  and 
the  emigrants  from  the  Central  Provinces  from  less  than  4,000  to  more  than 
84,000  ;  those  from  Madras  and  Rajputana  who  now  number  more  than  21,000 
and  9,000,  respectively,  have  doubled  in  number  during  the  decade  and  the 
recruitment  from  the  Central  India  Agency,  which  was  practically  non-existent 
ten  years  ago,  has  now  resulted  in  the  residence  in  Assam  of  more  than  12,000 
natives  of  that  tract  of  country.  Under  the  terms  of  the  labour-contracts 
which  they  usually  execute  on  recruitment,  the  coolies  are  bound  to  remain  on 
the  gardens  to  which  they  go  for  a  period  of  from  one  -to  four  years,  and  on 
the  expiry  of  their  agreements,  large  numbers  either  stay  on  as  garden  coolies  or 
settle  down  as  cultivators,  or  become  carters,  herdsmen  or  petty  traders  ;  even 
of  those  who  return  to  their  country,  many  eventually  find  their  way  back  to 
Assam.  The  land  held  direct  from  Government  by  ea;-tea  garden  coolies  has* 
risen  from  32,000  acres  in  1890  to  90,000  acres  in  1900  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  a  large  area  is  occupied  by  them  as  sub-tenants.  They  are  thus  helping  to 
colonize  this  fertile  province,  but  the  progress  is  very  slow  compared  with  the 
large  amount  of  cultivable  land  still  lying  waste.  The  late  Chief  Commissioner, 
Sir  Henry  Cotton,  drew  up,  and  obtained  sanction  to,  an  elaborate  scheme  of 
colonization,  in  which  highly  favourable  terms  were  offered  to  capitalists  who 
would  come  forward  to  take  up  large  holdings  and  settle  upon  them  cultivators 
imported  from  Bengal,  but  the  proposals  have  so  far  been  infructuous.  Possibly 
better  results  may  follow  on  the  opening  of  the  line  between  Dhubri  and 
Gauhati,  which  forms  the  only  remaining  link  in  the  railway  system  connect- 
ing Assam  Proper  with  Bengal  and  Bihar. 

184.  Burma  is  famous  for  its  fertile  rice  fields  but,  like  Assam,  it  is  very 
sparsely  peopled ;  the  natives  of  the  Province  are  far  too  well  off  to  serve  as 
coolies  and  it  depends  almost  entirely  on  Madras  and  Bengal  for  the  labourers  in 
its  towns  and  also,  to  a  great  extent,  for  its  harvesters.  The  total  immigrant 
population  at  the  present  census  was  475,328,  an  increase  of  47  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  1891.  Madras  contributed  about  190,000  towards  the  total  and 
Bengal  157,000  ;  the  only'  other  noticeable  items  were  34,000  from  the  United 
Provinces,  21,000  from  the  Punjab  and  rather  less  than  7,000  from  Bombay* 
There  were  also  nearly  60,000  settlers  from  places  outside  India,  of  whom  the 
majority  were  Chinese  f 43,328) ;  the  British  Islands  supply  5,439,  Nepal, 
3,910 .  and  Siam,  3,327.  The  migration  from  other  parts  of  India  to  Burma, 
unlike  that  to  Assam,  is  mainly  temporary.  Labourers  go  in  large  numbers 
for  the  harvest  and  the  milling  season  and  then  return  ,to  their  homes,  with 
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their  pockets  full  of  money  saved  from  the  high  wages  obtainable  in  this 
prosperous  province.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  immigrants  from  Bengal 
were  attracted  by  the  rice  harvest  in  Akyab  andha,lf  those  of  the  United  Provin- 
ces were  coolies  in  Rangoon  town.  Some  few  Madrasis  settle  down  as  cultivators 
in  the  districts  of  the  Irrawaddy  delta  and  a  certain  number  of  Maghs  from 
Ohittagong  become  permanent  residents  in  Arakan,  but  the  fact  that  among 
the  natives  of  Bengal  there  are  only  19  females  to  100  males,  and  only  18  among 
the nativesof  Madras,  clearly  shows  that  the  great  majority  are  merely  tem- 
porary visitors.*  The  Chinese,  on  the  other  hand,  often  seem  to  make  a 
permanent  home  in  the  Province  and  Table  XIII  shows  that  the  number  of 
Chinese  by  race  exceeds  by  nearly  50  pei-  cent,  the  number  bom  in  China. 
Many  of  these  are  in  reality  half-breeds,  the  offspring  of  Chinese  husbands 
and  Burmese  wives.  Similar  mixed  unions  often  take  place  between  Punjabis 
and  other  Indian  immigrants  and  Burmese  women  but  in  such  cases  the  caste 
system  stands  in  the  way ;  and  the  husband  often  ends  by  breaking  off  the 
connection  and  returning  to  his  own  country. 

185.  The  enormous  volume  of  emigration  from  the  Chota  Nagpur  plateau  Migration 
in  Bengal  to  the  tea  gardens  of  Assam,  which  has  been  mentioned  above,  is  from  the 
almost  counterbalanced  by  the  influx  into  Bengal  of  nearly  half  a  million  natives  p"''l"^ 
of  the  United  Provinces.   Of  these  less  than  one-fifth  are  accounted  for  by  migra-  to's^ngai 
tioh  between  the  contiguous  districts  of  the  two  provinces.    The  great  majority  ^""^  ^'^'*" 
are  found  in  Bengal  proper,  especially  in   Central  and  West  Bengal,  where  ^^^^^' 
they  find  employment    in    the  mills  and  coal  mines,  and  as  earth  workers 
and  field  labourers,  on  better  wages  than  are  obtainable  nearer  home.     Their 
number  is  steadily  increasing  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  labour  in 
the  factories  on  the  banks  of  the   Hooghly  and  in  the  Bengal  coal  mines,  and 
the  total  at  the  present  census  exceeded    by  more  than  a  third  that  recorded 
in  1891 ;  as  already  pointed  out,  however,  the  supply  is   far  from  being  com- 
mensurate with  the  demand.   Most  of  these  immigrants  stay  only  for  a  time 
and  return  periodically  to  their  old  homes,  but  a  few,  who   are  influenced  by 
some  special  attraction,  such  as  remunerative  employment  or  a  liaison  with  a 
woman  of  the  country,  settle  permanently  in  Bengal.    The  emigration  of  natives 
of  the  United  Provinces  to  Central  India  and  che  Punjab  has  already   been  ad- 
verted to ;  it  is  here  to  a  great  extent  of  a  casual  nature,   but  the  balance 
against  the  United  Provinces  is  in  both  cases  somewhat  heavy.     The  fact  seems 
to  be  that,  having  regard  to  the  capacity  of  the  soil,  the  United    Provinces  is 
more  densely  peopled  than  any  other  part  of  India,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  its 
inhabitants  find  it  necessary  to  seek  a  livelihood  beyond  its  limits.     The  total 
number  of  , emigrants  is  1,510,295  or  3"1  per  cent,  of  the  population  while  the 
corresponding  inflow  yields  only  680,691  or  1*4  per  cent.  In  1891,  the  emigrants 
numbered  1:370,144  and  the  immigrants  799,137.     Of  the  tracts  to  which 
emigrants  go,  other  than  those  already  mentioned,  the  most  important  is  Bombay, 
many  of  whose  mill  hands  are  recruited  in   the  United   Provinces.     Owin^ 
probably  to  plague,  the  number  of  these  emigrants  to  Bombay  (69,000)  is  less 
than  it  was  in  1891. 

186.  Although  separately  administered  by  the  Colonial  Office,  Ceylon  is  to  all  Migration 

intents  and  purposes,  an  integral  part  of  India,  and  '^»'^ 
the  narrow  strip  of  sea  that  intervenes  is  powerless  ^  ^yion. 
to  impede  the  strong  current  of  migration  which 
sets  towards  the  island  from  the  Indian  peninsula. 
Unfortunately,  in  spite  of  a  suggestion  made  by 
Mr.  Eisley  before  the  census,  the  Ceylon  birth- 
place table  shows  aU  natives  of  this  country  under 
the  one  head  "  India,"  and  does  not  distinguish 
between  the  different  provinces  and  states,  but  it  is 
known  that  the  vast  majority  of  these  emigrants  go  from  Madras.  The  number 
has  increased  greatly  since  1891,  in  consequence  of  the  remarkable  expansion  of 
the  tea  industry,  which  depends  on  Indian  coolies  for  its  labour  force,  and 
which  sprang  into  existence  in  the  previous  decade  when  coffee  planting  became 

*  Favourable  rules  for  the  grant  of  large  areasjof  waste  land  to  capitalists  who  will  undertake  to  settle  on 
them  colonists  from  other  parts  of  India  were  drawn  up  some  years  ago,  but  the  results  have  not  hitherto  been 
very  remarkable.  The  immigrants  who  take  to  cultivation  usually  do  bo  on  land  which  they  have  themselves 
acquired  along  the  main  lines  of  railway. 


Year. 

Number  of  perfons 

bora    in   India  who 

were  eramerated 

in  Ceylon. 

1881        . 
1891       . 
1901       . 

276,788 

264,580 
436,622 
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unprofitable  owing  to  the  blight  which  attacked  the  bushes.  There  is  no  system 
of  recruitment  such  as  exists  in  connection  with  the  Assam  tea  gardens.  The 
coolies  come  in  gangs,  each  under  its  own  headman,  with  whom,  as  in  Darjeeling, 
the  planter  deals  exclusively,  leaving  him  to  make  his  own  arrangements  with  the 
individual  coolies.  The  ports  where  these  coolies  mostly  embark  are  in  the 
Madura  and  Tanjore  districts,  and  they  nearly  always  make  the  journey  in 
small  sailing  vessels  which  are  not  dealt  with  in  the  '•  statistics  of  free  emi- 
gration by  sea "  collected  under  the  orders  of  the  Madras  Government,  The 
number  who  remain  permanently  in  Ceylon  is  apparently  not  very  great  and 
the  emigrants  comprise  only  63  women  to  every  100  men.  The  number  of  locally 
born  '  Tamils '  considerably  exceeds  the  number  born  in  India,  but  most  of  the 
former  are  the  descendants  of  very  ancient  settlers,  reputed  to  have  been  invited 
to  the  island  by  a  king  who  came  from  Northern  India  some  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  comparatively  few  of  them  are  the  offspring  of  those  of 
recent  times. 

187.  The  net  result  of  migration  between  British  and  native  territories  is 
noted  below  so  far  as  the  states  and  agencies  in  direct  relation  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  are  concerned.  It  is  impossible  to  give  trustworthy  figures  for 
states  in  political  relation  with  provincial  Governments  as  the  necessary  distinction 
between  the  Native  States  and  the  British  districts  was  not  always  observed  by 
the  Provincial  Superintendents  in  the  course  of  tabulating  their  statistics. 


state  or  Agency- 

Gives  to  British 
territory. 

Eeoeives  from  British 
territory. 

Net  Besnlt,  gain  +  and 
loaa  — 

1901, 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

Baroda  State 

Central  India  Agency 

Hyderabad  State       .... 

Kashmir  State           .... 

Mysore  State 

Bajputana  Agency    .... 

130,760 
386,937 
302,031 
81.312 
129,468 
606,139 

166,338 
456,158 
368,771 
85,729 
138,113 
529,847 

107,623 
478,388 
291,490 
81,197 
296,601 
160,815 

181,765 
497,659 
319,569 
66,647 
187,061 
259,310 

-  23,137 
+  91,451 

-  10,541 

-  115 
+  167,133 
—445,324 

-1-  15,427 
+  41,501 

—  49,202 

—  19,082 
+  48,948 
-270,537 

Total 

1,636,647 

1,744,956 

1,416,114 

1,512,011 

—220,538 

—232,945 

The  net  outcome  of  the  above  interchange  of  population  is  a  loss  to  the  Native 
States  of  220,000 ;  this  is  much  the  same  as  in  1891,  but  the  figures  for  individual 
states  have  changed  a  great  deal.  The  Central  India  Agency  has  gained  by  a 
considerable  influx  of  settlers  from  British  Bundelkhand,  where  the  agricul- 
tural conditions  have  been  deteriorating  in  recent  years,  and  Mysore  has  attracted 
numerous  labourers  for  its  gold  mines  and  other  industrial  undertakings. 
The  ebb  and  flow  between  Kashmir  and  the  Punjab  which  resulted  in 
a  considerable  net  loss  to  the  former  in  1891  have  now  reached  an  equilibrium. 
On  the  other  hand  the  famine  of  1900  seems  to  have  driven  from  Baroda  and 
Rajputana  many  of  the  settlers  from  British  territory  who  formerly  found  a 
livelihood  there. 

188.  In  addition  to  the  movements  from  one  province  or  state  to  another, 
there  are  occasional  instances  deserving  notice  of  migration  within  the  limits  of 
a  province.  Thus  in  Bengal,  more  than  half  a  million  natives  of  Bihar  were 
enumerated  in  Bengal  proper  whither  they  had  gone  in  search  of  labour  like 
the  immigrants  from  the  United  Provinces  already  referred  to.  The  aboriginal 
tribes  of  the  Chota  Nagpur  plateau  are  spreading  to  the  north-east,  and  are 
bringing  under  cultivation  the  desolate  uplands  of  the  Barind,  while  large  num- 
bers of  them  have  gone  to  the  tea  gardens  of  Jalpaiguri,  whither  they  find  their 
way  without  the  help  of  the  elaborate  recruiting  agency  employed  by  the  Assam 
tea  gardens.  In  Burma  between  a  third  and  two-fifths  of  a  million  persons  bom 
in  Upper,  were  counted  at  the  census  in  Lower,  Burma.  Irrigation  is  a  constant 
cause  of  migration,  and  we  have  already  seen  how  the  barren  waste  of  the 
Eechna  Doab  in  the  Punjab  has  received  in  the  short  space  of  ten  years,  a  popu- 
lation of  three-quarters  of  a  million.  A  generation  earlier  the  opening  of 
canals  in  the  old  Sirsa  district,  now  amalgamated  with  Hissar,  caused  the 
population  to  be  doubled  in  less  than  thirty  years.  Similarly  the  protective 
works  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kistna  river  in  Madras  have  attracted  many  settlers 
from  the  surrounding  districts. 
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The  marriage  customs  of  the  people  do  not  usually  affect  the  population,  as 
the  moTcments  are  reciprocal  and  so  balance  each  other,  but  this  is  not  always 
the  case,  and  in  some  parts  there  is  a  trend  in  some  particular  direction.  In 
the  United  Provinces  it  generally  happens  that  the  social  status  of  a  given  caste 
decreases  from  west  to  east  and  as  a  woman  is  usually  expected  to  marry  a 
person  equal  or  superior  to  herself,  it  follows  that  females  are  most  commonly 
given  in  marriage  to  the  west.  The  same  rule  extends  into  Bihar,  and  the 
Babhans  and  Rajputs  of  Darbhanga  are  in  the  habit  of  marrying  their  daughters 
to  their  better  bred  caste  fellows  of  Ballia.  So  also  in  the  Punjab,  the  Rajputs 
of  Gurgaon  hare  a  rule  that  a  daughter  must  always  be  given  in  marriage  to 
the  west  and  a  wife  taken  from  the  east. 

Lastly,  there  is-the  centripetal  influence  of  great  cities,  e.  g.,  of  Bombay 
which  draws  146,000  immigrants  from  the  Ratnagiri  district  and  170,000  from 
Satara,  Poena  and  Kathiawar  combined.  This  aspect  of  the  subject  has  been 
more  fully  dealt  with  in  the  last  chapter  in  connection  with  the  statistics 
relating  to  cities. 

189.  The  principal  features  of  the  immigration  to  India  from  foreign  coun-  immigrants 
tries  are  given  in  subsidiary  tables  IX  and  X ;  the  former  shows  for  1891  and  countries?^" 
the  present  census  the  main  items  for  each  province  and  state,  and  the  latter, 

the  detailed  figures  for  India  as  a  whole  at  each  of  the  last  three  censuses.  The 
influx  of  foreigners  shows  a  steady  increase  and  they  now  aggregate  641,854 
against  only  408,572  twenty  years  ago.  As  compared  with  1891  the  number 
of  males  born  in  the  British  Islands  has  fallen  from  86,146  to  81,990, 
while  that  of  females  has  risen  from  12,358  to  14,663.  The  decrease  in  the 
case  of  males  is,  due  to  the  absence  in  South  Africa,  at  the  time  of  the  present 
census,  of  a  portion  of  the  European  troops  ordinarily  stationed  in  India ;   if 

these  be  excluded,  the  number  of  males  born  in 
the  British  Islands  but  enumerated  in  India  shows 
an  increase  during  the  decade  of  about  2,000.* 
There  are  more  persons  born  in  Germany,  France 
and  Australia  than  there  were  ten  years  ago,  and 
fewer  natives  of  America  and  Africa ;  the  decline  in 
the  case  of  the  latter  is  due  mainly  to  the  figures  for 
Aden,  where  seven- ninths  of  the  total  number  of 
Africans  are  found,  but  there  is  also  a  noticeable 
diminution  in  the  number  enumerated  in  Karachi 
and  the  Nizam's  dominions,  The  increase  in  the  German-born  population  occurs 
mainly  in  Bombay  where  the  number  now  stands  at  658  against  333  in  1891 ; 
it  is  perhaps  due  to  the  enumeration  of  sailors  on  German  vessels  anchored  on 
the  day  of  the  census  in  the  ports  of  Bombay  and  Aden,  in  the  latter  of  which 
places  alone  nearly  half  the  total  number  was  found. 

190.  The  immigrants  from  Nepal,  who  aggregate  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  are  found  chiefly  in  Bengal  and  the  United  Provinces  which  adjoin 
that  State  and  contain  respectively  two-thirds  and  one-fifth  of  the  total.  The 
great  majority  (about  158,000),  are  merely  settlers  from  the  other  side  of  the 
common  boundary,  who  have  married  or  taken  up  land  in  the  contiguous  dis- 
tricts in  British  territory,  and  who  have  been  replaced  in  Nepal  by  an  equal 
or  greater  number  of  emigrants  from  our  side  of  the  frontier.  They  are 
identical  in  physical  type  with  the  inhabitants  of  our  border  districte,  and 
are  quite  distinct  from  the  hardy  and  warlike  races  of  the  Nepal  hills,  the 
Khasj  Mangar,  GuTung  and  other  tribes,  collectively  known  as  G6rkhas,t  who 
are  in  such  demand  for  certain  native  regiments  and  for  the  various  Military 
Police  battalions*  The  total  number  of  '  Gorkhas '  serving  in  the  native  army 
as  soldiers  on  the  1st  January  1901  was  12,797,  and  the  number  employed 
in  the  Military  Police,  and  as  porters  and  the  like  may  be  estimated  at  about 
6,000  more.l  The  total  thus  comes  to  about  19,000,  but  this  does  not  indicate 
the  full  extent  to  which  recruitment  for  these  services  has  augmented  the 
number  found  in  British  territory.  On  the  expiry  of  their  period  of  service 
many    of  them  settle  permanently,    especially  in    Assam,  where  they  often    ■ 

*  The  exact  number  cannot  be  given,  as  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  of  the  military  garrison  were  bora 
witbn  the  limits  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

t  An  expknation  of  t^  signification  of  this  and  other  terms  used  in  connection  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Kepal  will  be  found  in  the  Bengal  report,  page  452. 

J  The  number  "^  f  «P^l«ck^^^^^  Limbus  and  Rais,  in  the  Brntna  mi  Assam  Military  Police  BaltaUonn 
on  the  1st  January  1901,  was  2,919  and  2,150  respectively.  ' 


Year. 

Namber  of  Britisli 

tf  oops  in  India 
including  offlcers. 

1891 
1901 

67,077 
60,965 
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become  herdsmen,  wood-cutters,  or  cultivators.  The  total  number  of  the  Nepal- 
born  is  slightly  greater  than  in  1891 ;  they  are  nearly  twice  as  numerous  in 
Assam  and  Burma  as  they  were  then,  and  there  is  a  fair  increase  in  the  United 
Provinces ;  but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  a  decline  of  about  1 2,000  in  Bengal. 
'J  he  immigrants  from  Afghanistan  and  the  adjacent  trans-frontier  tracts  num- 
ber only  115,908  at  the  present  census  compared  with  159,634  in  1891.  The 
diminution  is  caused  by  a  decrease  from  137,214  to  89,128  in  the  figures  for 
the  Punjab,  where  the  movement  to  Peshawar,  Hazara  and  several  other 
frontier  districts  from  across  the  border  is  weaker  than  it  was  ten  years  ago. 
Many  of  the  older  immigrants  have  died,  and  have  been  replaced,  not  by 
fresh  immigrants,  but  by  their  children  born  in  British  territory.  Else- 
where, the  number  of  Afghans  is  steadily  growing,  but  this  is  not  altogether 
a  matter  for  congratulation.  They  are  in  many  cases  itinerant  traders  whose 
methods  are  not  very  peaceable,  and  where  the  villagers  are  timid,  as  in  most 
parts  of  Bengal,  they  are  addicted  to  leaving  articles  with  them,  or  more  often 
with  their  wives,  on  approval,  and  subsequently  returning  and  insisting  on 
payment  at  their  own  valuation. 

191.  In  conclusion  we  may  glance  at  a  few  of  the  more  general  aspects  of 
migration  to  a  distance.  In  Burma  and  Bengal  proper,  especially  in  the  former 
province,  the  people  are  prosperous  and  there  is  no  class  of  landless  labourers. 
The  demand  for  such  labourers  is  met,  in  the  latter  case,  by  immigration  from 
Bihar  and  the  United  Provinces  and,  in  the  former,  by  a  similar  influx  from  Mad- 
ras.* Elsewhere  movement  to  a  distance  is  encouraged  mainly  by  undertakings 
founded  with  European  capital.  The  tea  gardens  of  Assam,  Jalpaiguri  and  the 
Da,rjeeUng  terai  depend  for  their  labour  supply  chiefly  on  the  aborigines  of  Ohota 
Nagpur  and  the  neighbouring  hilly  tracts,  and  those  of  Ceylon  on  the  Tamils  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  Madias  Presidency,  which  also  furnishes  the  bulk  of  the 
miners  required  for  the  Mysore  gold  fields  and  for  the  rice  mills  of  Kangoon.  The 
cotton  mills  of  Bombay  are  manned  to  a  great  extent  by  local  labour  from  the 
adjoiaing  districts,  but  considerable  numbers  find  their  way  thither  from  the 
United  Provinces,  which,  with  Bihar,  is  also  the  main  source  of  supply  for  the 
jute  mills  and  other  industrial  undertakings  in  Calcutta  and  its  environs.  The 
coal  miaes  of  "West  Bengal  compete  with  the  tea  gardens  for  the  'jungly'  coolies 
of  Chota  Nagpur  but,  the  supply  being  insufficient,  they  are  fain  to  eke  it  out 
with  plains  people  from  Upper  India. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that,  except  in  the  case  of  the;  tea  gardens  of 
Assam  and  North  Bengal,  for  which  a  special  class  of  labour  is  required,  the  di- 
rection of  these  movements  depends  primarily  on  the  means  of  comrQunicatioai, 
and  the  people  go  most  readily  to  the  industrial  centres  which  are  easiest  of  ac- 
cess. This  tendency  is  more  fully  brought  out  in  the  Bengal  report,  where  it  is 
shown  that  the  labourers  of  South  Bihar  go  mainly  to  West  and  Central 
Bengal  while  those  of  North  Bihar,  except  Saran  which  enjoys  better  means  of 
communication  with  the  tracts  just  mentioned,  find  their  way  more  freely  to 
North  Bengal.  The  recent  opening  of  railway  communication  has  encouraged  a 
considerable  flow  of  population  from  Rajputana  to  the  irrigated  districts  of  Sind, 
and  it  may  be  anticipated  that  the  completion  of  the  hill  section  of  the  Assam 
Bengal  Eailway  and  of  the  line  between  Gauhati  and  Dhubri,  which  will  link  up 
that  railway  with  the  Bengal-Bihar  system,  will  in  time  lead  to  the  exploitation 
of  the  waste  lands  of  the  Assam  Valley  by  immigrants  from  Sylhet  and  the  Bihar 
districts.  The  Bengal  Nagpur  and  East  Coast  Railways  should  similarly  open  the 
Central  Provinces,  Orissa  and  Madras  labour  markets  to  the  employers  of  labour 
in  the  miUs  and  mines  of  Bengal  proper. 

192.  In  spite  of  the  great  and  growing  volume  of  migration,  and  of  the 
marked  improvement  in  communications  which  has  taken  place  in  recent  years, 
the  complaint  is  universal  that  the  existing  supply  of  labour  is  whoUy  insuffici- 
ent,  and  that  its  growing  scarcity  and  dearness  t   constitute  a  serious  drag  on 


*  There  is  also  an  extensive  morement  from  the  south  of  Chittagong  to  Aljyab  at  the  time  of  the  rice  har- 
vest, but  this  scarcely  falls  within  the  ssope  of  the  present  discussion,  which  deals  with  emigration  to  a  distance. 

t  At  certain  seasons  an  unskilled  labourer  in  Calcutta  can  earn  a  rupee  a  day  by  carrying  coal,  and  the 
ordinary  rate  is  from  8  tx)  10  annas  a  day  for  men  and  5  to  6  annas  for  women.  It  is  said  that  labour  is  be- 
coming scarcer  every  year  and  quite  recently  good  unskilled  labourers  in  the  Calcutta  docks  were  earning  Ke.  1-8-0 
a  day.  This  rate  was  of  course  only  paid  during  a  time  of  special  pressure  but  it  shows  how  slowly  under  exist- 
ing conditions  does  the  supply  of  labour  adapt  itself  to  the  demand  for  it.  Good  weavers  in  the  jute  mills 
are  paid  as  much  as  Ks.  6  a  week  and  ordinary  ones  get  Es.  3-8.  Further  particulars  regarding  wages  will 
be  found  at  pages  8  and  50  of  the  Report  of  the  Labour  Enquiry  Commission,  1896. 
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the  wheels  of  industrial  progress.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  rate  at  which  the  de- 
mand is  growing.  The  supply  is  steadily  increasing  but  the  den-and  is  doing  so 
at  an  even  more  rapid  pace.  In  the  case  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  moreoyer,  it 
is  probable  that  the  presence  of  plague  deters  nrany,  who  would  otherwise  do  so, 
from  coming  to  these  great  centres  of  industry.  Thenain  reason,  however,  seems  to 
be  partly  that  the  existing  areas  of  supply  are  inadequate  to  tie  demands  which 
are  made  on  them  and  partly  that,  except  for  the  tea  gardens,  no  steps  are  taken 
by  employers  to  exploit  new  areas  or  to  assist  intending  immigrants.  In  re- 
spect of  the  tea  industry  the  difficulty  is  that  the  class  of  labour  suitable  for  the 
work  and  climate  is  limited,  but  it  is  not  so  in  the  care  of  other  industries,  for 
which  it  is  probable  that  an  ample  supply  would  be  readily  obtainable  if  proper 
steps  were  taken  to  obtain  it.*  Asstated  above,  tbere  is  in  their  case  no  organized 
system  for  encouraging  immigration  and  without  snch  an  organization  the 
growth  of  new  currents  of  migration  must  necessarily  be  slow  ard  tedious,  while 
there  must  be  many  of  the  poorer  class,  evt  n  in  the  existing  areas  of  supply, 
who  do  not  seek  employment  elsewhere  simply  because  they  have  not  the 
means  of  defraying  the  cost  of  the  journey.  There  is  also  no  combination 
amongst  the  employers,  and  the  result  is  that  if  any  individual  were  to  expend 
money  in  importing  labour  from  a  distance,  he  Mould  have  no  guarantee  that  it 
would  not  at  once  drift  elsewhere. 

193.  If  the  difficulties  now  experienced  are  to  be  overcome,  the  first  step  Suggestions 
needed  seems  to  be  the  conclusion  of  some  arrangement  amongst  employers  ^^^^5^  ^j^^ 
whereby  each  may  be  guaranteed  against  the  employment  by  the  others  of  coolies  difficuify.  "^ 
imported  by  him  for  a  period  sufficiently  long  to  enable  him  to  recoup  the 
costs  of  importation,  t  coupled  with  the  establishment  at  their  joint  cost  of  local 
agencies,  where  information  may  be  disseminated  amongst  the  labouring  classes 
as  to  the  employment  and  rates  of  wages  offered  in  the  difl'erent  industrial  un- 
.  dertakings,  and  railway  tickets  supplied  to  those  willing  to  execute  an  agreement 
to  labour  for  a  given  period.  J  The  only  classes  who  would  emigrate,  at  least 
until  the  practice  had  become  well  established  in  any  locality,  are  those  who 
are  unable  to  earn  a  sufficient  livelihood  in  their  own  village,  and  the  trans- 
fer of  such  persons  to  a  place  where  ample  wages  are  obtainable  would  be  a  benefit 
alike  to  themselves  and  to  the  industrial  community.  If,  therefore,  such  an 
organization  were  established  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  supplied  by  the  local  officers  of  Government  with  full  information  as  to 
the  places  where  the  pressure  of  the  population  is  severe. 

*  The  labourers  who  now  come  from  the  United  Provinces  have  their  homes  almost  fxclnsively  in  a  few  of 
the  eastern  districts.  The  rest  of  this  densely  populated  tract  at  present  supplies  very  few  emigrants  to  Calcutta. 
The  Central  Provinces  and  the  Native  States  ol  Central  India  and  Bajputana,  though  the  population  is  uparse,  have 
a  large  proportion  of  landless  labourei-s  who  would  beneRt  greatly  by  going  to  Calcutta,  and  the  Madras  labonr 
supply  is  also  in  all  probability  considerable. 

t  The  practical  working  of  snch  an  arrangement  would  no  doubt  present  difficulties,  owing  to  the  enormous 
number  of  coolies  employed,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  insuperable.  If  there  were  a  genuine  desire  for  ro-operation 
(and  there  is  such  co-operation  in  mot  t  districts  amongst  tea  planters)  they  could  appa-ently  be  met  by  the 
registration  of  the  thumb  impressions  of  all  newly-imported  labourers  at  a  central  bnreaa,  coupled  with  tbe 
taking  of  the  thumb  impressions  of  all  labourers  locally  engaged,  which  would  al«o.be  sent  to  the  bureau.  It 
conldthusbe  ascertained  if  any  labouier  registered  as  imported  from  a  distance  had  been  given  employment 
elsewhere  within  the  period  for  which  it  might  be  arranged  that  other  employers  should  not  engage  him. 

J  Such  agreements  would  be  enforcible  under  section  492  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code. 
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. 

+  4-4 

—2-9 

+5-9 

+  7:3 

114 

109 

113 

106 

Madras    . 

+  7-2 

fl5-5 

-1-2 

+22-3 

270 

251 

217 

220 

North-West  Frontier  Provi 

nee  and  Punjab    . 

+7-6 

+  10-7 

■f70 

+  27-5 

198 

184 

166 

165 

United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Ondh    . 

+r7 

+6-2 

+5-1 

+  13-5 

445 

438 

412 

392 

States  and  Agencies. 

-6-4 

+  20-5 

+  160-9 

+ 197-4 

98 

97 

81 

31 

Excluding  new  areas. 

—6(5 

■i  30-1 

+  1-6 

+2rv 

Baroda  State 

—19-1 

+  10-7 

+  9-2 

-2-2 

241 

298 

269 

247 

Bengal  States  . 

+  12-6 

■H9-4 

+  28-4 

+72-7 

97 

86 

72 

56 

Bombay  States  - 

-14 

+  16-5 

+  2 

+  1-6 

105 

123 

106 

103 

Central  India  Agency 

-16-4 

+  11-4 

... 

... 

110 

131 

118 

... 

Central  Provinces  States 

-7-6 

■(-26.-4 

+  62-9 

+  90-2 

68 

73 

58 

36 

Hyderabad  State 

-3-4 

+  17-1 

... 

135  • 

140 

119 

Kashmir  State. 

+  14-2 

... 

... 

36 

31 

... 

... 

Madias  States  . 

+  13-1 

+  10-6 

+  1-6 

+27-3 

420 

371 

386 

330 

Cochin  State     .         .     » 

+  12-3 

+20-4 

-•1 

+  35-0 

596 

531 

441 

441 

Travancore  State 

+15-4 

+  6-5 

+3-8 

+27-7 

416 

361 

339 

326 

Mysore  State    . 

+12-0 

+  18-1 

-17-2 

+9-6 

188 

168 

142 

172 

Punjab  States  . 

-I-3-8 

+  10-4 

... 

121 

117 

106 

... 

Eajpntana  Agency     . 

-18-9 

+20-7 

— 

76 

94 

78 

... 

United  Provinces  States 

■      +1-2 

+6-8 

+  16-1 

+  25-5 

158 

156 

146 

126 

NoTB —The  fieares  atrainst  Burma  in  cole.  3  and  6  include  the  population  of  Upper    Bnrma,  which  was  ancezed  in  1E8S.    For  Lower  Bnima  alone  tl)f 
p|opoSoiB»re:4nl891-l»0l, +22-6iinlSB;-1891, +?3-6jiiil?72-81, +3f-7jinl872-1901, +10?-e.  .        ,       v 
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SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  II. 


Ket  variation  since  1891. 

PsoviHois,  Statu  oii  Agbkoy. 

Popnlation  in 

GroEB 
variation  — 
Inoreaae  (  +  ) 
Decrease  (-). 

Exoens  of 
Immiffrants  ( + 
or  Hinigrants 
(-)  in  1901. 

Excess  of 

ImmiKrauts  (  + 

or  Emigrants 

(-)lnl891. 

Net  rariation 
after  allowing 
for  migration. 

Perccnfag 

of 
net  varia- 

tiOD, 

1891. 

1901. 

1. 
Ajmer-Merwara  .         .         .         . 

2. 

542,358 

3. 

476,912 

4. 
—63,446 

6. 
+  66.686 

6. 
+  51,598 

7. 

—80,539 

8, 

—16 

Andamans  .... 

15,609 

24,649 

+  9,040 

.      +13,569 

+  13,289 

+8,760 

+66 

As.jam         ..... 

5,477,302 

6,126,343 

+649,041 

+699,182 

+446,009 

+395,868 

+  7 

Bengal  (includipg  States)       .         , 

74,673,798 

78,493,410 

+  3,819,612 

—143,563" 

—269,791 

+  3.693,384 

+  5 

Berar 

2,897,491 

2,754,016 

-143,475 

■\  349,443 

+  335,040 

—157,878 

+  5 

Bombay  (including  States)     . 

26,960.421 

25,468,209 

—1,493,212 

+  91,396 

+184,815 

—1,398,793 

:  +^ 

Burma        .        .         .         .    •     . 

7,722,053 

10,490,624 

+2,768,571 

+  405,176 

+  212.4.U 

+2,635,819 

^    +34 

Central  Provinces  (ineluding  States). 

12,944,805 

11,873,029 

-1,071,776 

-26,761 

+47,821 

-997,194 

-8 

Coorg 

173,055 

180,607 

+7,552 

+  51,745 

+  50,068 

+5,875 

+  3 

• 

Madras  (including  States) 

39,331,062 

42,397,522 

+3,066,460 

-402,174 

-  265,016 

+3,203,618 

+8 

North-West  Frontier  Province  and 
Punjab  (including  States) 

25,130,127 

26,880,217 

+1,750,090 

+181,435 

+  144,409 

+ 1,713,064 

+  7 

United  Provinces  (including  States). 

47,697,282 

48,493,879 

+  796,597 

-894,957 

—634,748 

+  1,056,806 

+2 

Baroda  State        .... 

2,415,396 

1,952.692 

—462,704 

-30,546 

+  58,780 

-373,378 

—15 

Central  India  Agency    . 

10,318,812 

8,628,781 

-1,690,031 

+  202,638 

+  166,347 

-1,726,322 

-17 

Hyderabad  State  .... 

11,537,040 

11,141,142 

—395,898 

-6,578 

—14,600 

-403,920  ■ 

—4 

Kashmir  State     .... 

2,543,952 

2,905,678 

+361.626 

-3,547 

-23,777 

+  341,396 

+  13 

Mysore  State        .... 

4,943,604 

5,539,399 

+593,795 

+171,116 

+  48,827 

+473,506 

+  9 

11,990,504 

9,723,301 

—2,267,203 

-666,635 

-493,684 

-2,094,252 

—18 
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SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  III. 


Variation  since  1891  in  the  main  natural  divisions  of  India. 


NlTUKiL   DiTiBioirs. 

POPULITIOK. 

ViEIATIOH. 

1901. 

1891. 

Actual, 

Per  cent. 

1. 

2. 

3.     - 

i. 

6. 

Himalaya  and  Sub-Himalaya  West          .        . 

17,339,782 

16,784,728 

+555,054 

+3-3 

Himalaya  and  Sub-Himalaya  East           .        . 

36,193,928 

35,590,990 

+602,938 

+1-7 

Indo-Gaugetic  Plain  West   .... 

30,089,771 

28,488,921 

+  1,580,850 

+5-0 

Indo-Gangetic  Plain  East     .... 

19,676,126 

20,119,023 

-442,897 

-2-2 

Delta  of  BengaL 

35,821,824 

33,243,726 

+2,578,098 

+7-8 

Bralimaputra  Valley 

3,062,003 

2,892,592 

+  169,411 

+5-9 

North-West  Dry  Area           .        . 

13,563,310 

12,898,510 

+664,800 

+  5-1 

Central  India  Plateau 

ie,0S3,539 

19,188,483 

-3,134,944 

-16-3 

West  Satpuras  Division         .... 

6,461,884 

6,620.449 

-158,565 

-2-4 

East  Satpuras  Division          .... 

16,759,028 

17,556,977 

-797,949 

—4-5 

Deccan 

23,441,579 

23,932,993 

-491,414 

-21 

Gujarat 

9,108,799 

11,180,226 

-2,071,427 

-18-5 

West  Coast  Division 

12,125,619 

11,381,335 

+744,281 

+6-5 

South  India 

16,773,659 

15,281,143 

+1,492,516 

+9-5 

East  Coast  South  Division    .... 

10,121,090 

9,624,631 

+496,456 

+5-2 

East  Coast  North  Division     .... 

16,041,949 

14,701,566 

+1,337,383 

+9-1 

Baluchistan 

810,746 

...      > 

+  810,746 

... 

Burma  Coast  Division           .... 

3,860,038 

3,036.217 

+823,821 

+27-1 

Burma  Wet  Division    .         .         .         .    '     . 

3,942,549 

1,995,147 

+1,947,402 

+97-6 

Burma  Dry  Area          ..... 

3,054,936 

2,734,323 

+320,613 

+  11-7 

Total 

894,288,159 

887,854,983 

+  7,087,176 

+  8-4 

NOTB  .—The  Andamans  and  LaceadiTe  Islands  and  Aden  which  do  not  tall  within  the  tcheme  ol  Natural  Divisions  (tiven  in  the  last 
chaptti  have  been  lelt  out  of  account  in  this  table.    The  anennmerated  portion  of  Baluchistan  has  also  been  omitted. 
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SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  V. 


Variation  distributed  by  areas  of  increase  and  decrease- 

PsoTiaCE,  State  oe 

AOEBCT. 

AbEIS  SHOWISG  AK  INCBEiSE. 

AbEAS  SHOWIKQ 

A  UECBEABE, 

Area. 

Popula 

tion. 

Increase 
per  cent. 

Area. 

PopnlalioQ. 

Decrease 
per  cent. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901; 

1891. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

3. 

9. 

ODIA. 

943,016 

193,790,643 

178,408,740 

+  8'6 

606,973 

97,886,087 

108,945,185 

-10  1 

Provinces. 

6S6,850 

166,051,010 

153,463,117 

+  88 

873,075 

63,788,687 

67,616,371 

-5-7 

Ajmer-Meiwaia    . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2,711 

476,912 

542,358 

—12-0 

Andainans  . 

3,143 

16,256 

15,609 

+4-1 

... 

... 

... 

Assam 

38,031 

4,909,097 

4,452,112 

■+10-2 

7,701 

650,347 

981,556 

—13-3 

Eengal 

125,919 

61,203,331 

67,216,684 

+  6-9 

25,266 

13,535,535 

14,130,277 

— 4'2 

Berar 

2,678 

582,540 

574,964 

+1-3 

15-032 

2,171,476 

2,322,527 

— 6-5 

Bombay 

61,742 

6,552,191 

6,073,563 

■4  7-8 

61,322 

12,007,370 

12,804,751 

-6-2 

Burma 

158,791 

8,164,365 

6,611,367 

+23-4 

9,782 

972,017 

994,193 

-2-2 

Central  Proviflces 

13,508 

1,564,660 

1,489,851 

450 

72,951 

8,311,986 

9,294,443 

— 10'5 

Cooig 

1,582 

180,607 

173,055 

+4-3 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Madras 

129,033 

37,348,174 

34,770,659 

+7-4 

12,622 

850,888 

859,781 

— 1-0 

North- West       Frontier 
and  Punjab. 

88,539 

16,364,311 

14,667,709 

+  11-5 

22,358 

6,016,752 

6,199,138 

—2-9 

United  Provinces 

63,83  i 

29,162,478 

27,417,544 

+  6-3 

43,380 

18,529,304 

19,487,247 

-4-9 

States  ami  Agencies 

856,166 

87,736,635 

84,945,623 

+  111 

833,898 

34,163,400 

41,388,914 

—17-3 

Baroda  State 

... 

*.. 

■  •* 

8,099 

1,952,692 

2,415,396 

-191 

BengaljStates 

34,527 

3,122,556 

2,717,511 

+14-9 

1,307 

566,974 

578,868 

—2-0 

Bombay  States 

7,868 

602,952 

496,089 

+  21-5 

57,893 

6,305,696 

7,586,018 

—16-8 

Central  India  Agency    . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

78,772 

8,628,781 

10,318,812 

-16-4 

Central  Provinces  States. 

9,481 

719,260 

701,901 

+11'0 

19,954 

1,217,123 

1,458,610 

-16-5 

Hyderabad  Stale  . 

39,819 

5,297,453 

"4,829,569 

+  9-7 

42,879 

5,843,689 

6,707,471 

-12-S 

Kashmir  Stiite 

80,900 

2,905,578 

2,543,952 

+  14-3 

... 

... 

Madras  States 

9,553 

4,144,632 

3,653,738 

+  13-4 

416 

43,464 

46,884 

-7'3 

Mysore  State . 

29,413 

6,312,242 

4,689,190 

+13-2 

31 

227.157 

254,414 

-10-7 

Punjab  Stales 

36,012 

4,317,814 

4,148,038 

+4'0 

490 

106,584 

115,222 

-7-5 

Kajpulana  Agency 

4,383 

985,273 

924,373 

+6-5 

123,158 

8,738,028 

11,295,970 

-22-6 

United  Provinces  Stales. 

4,180 

268.885 

241,242 

+  11-4 

899 

533,212 

.        551,249 

— 3-2 

lucludea  CucMn  and  Tiavanooie. 


NOTB.,~lu  this  Table  the  aroas  enumeiated  lor  tlie  first  time  iu  1901  liave  been  lelt  oat  of  account. 
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SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  VI. 


Comparison  ot  actual  and  estimated  population  in  certain  tracts. 

Pboviitob  oh  Siatb, 

Actual  population 

by  census  ol 

1891. 

Population 

estimated  from 

iuorcase  1891—91. 

Population  in  1901 
estimated  from 
vital  statistics. 

Actual  population 

by  census 

1901. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

i. 

6. 

Assam           ...... 

4,971,917 

5,503,913 

4,846,672 

5,275,706 

Bengal          ...... 

71,069,617 

75,973,417 

74,228,817 

74,428,193 

Berar  ..,..., 

2,853,825 

3,092,462 

2,702,022 

2,717,346 

Bombay         ...... 

18,820,346 

21,530,474 

18,57R,799 

18,481,862 

Central  Provinces 

9,501,401 

10,413,536 

9,121,221 

8,669,371 

Madras         ...... 

33,693,179 

38,949,309 

36,078,482 

37,315,611 

North-West  Frontier  Province  and  Ptrnjab 

20,552,847 

22,752,000 

21,940,255 

22,088,908 

United  Provinces  .         .                  ,         . 

46,904,791 

49,812,880 

49,287,074 

47,691,782 

Barod'a  State          ..... 

2,415,396 

2,673,844 

2,136,234 

1,952,692 

Total                 210,782,319 

230,701,885 

218,919,476 

218,620,971 

NoTs. — The  figures  in  colamns  2  and  5  show  the  3)opaIation  of  the  areas  for  which  vital  statistics  were  recorded  iu  1891  aod  190U 


SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  VII. 


Showing  tor  each  Province  and  8tate  the  number  per  10,000  of 
the  population  who  were  horn  in  the  district  or  state  where 
enumerated  and  who  were  immigrants. 


NUMBEB  IBB   10,000    OB  rOPOLATIOff. 

Pbotiitob,  State  oe  Aqekot. 

Born  in  district  where 
enumerated. 

Immigrants. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

INDIA. 

9,050 

950 

Ajmer-Merwara         ........ 

7,926 

2,074 

Assam     ........ 

8,520 

1,480 

Bengal    ........ 

9,423 

577 

Berar 

7,649 

2,351 

Bombay  *        .         ... 

8,916 

1,084 

Burma   ........ 

8,661 

1,339 

Central  Provinces     ...... 

8,819 

1,181 

Coorg 

6,949 

3,051 

Madi-asf 

9,575 

425 

United  Provinces      .... 

9,058 

942 

Punjab  and  N.-W.  Frontier  Province 

8,183 

1,817 

Baroda  State 

9,054 

946 

Central  India  Agency 

7,245 

2,755 

Cochin  State    ....... 

9,384 

616 

Hyderabad  State 

9,068 

982 

Kashmir  State           .                  ... 

9,493 

.      507 

Mysore  State   ....                 .        . 

8,979 

1,021 

Rajputana  Agenc 

9,417 

583 

Travancore  State 

9,814 

186 

•  Exolading  Aden. 

t   ~     ,. 

Lacca 

lives 

H? 
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SUBSIDIARY 


9Ii»i-atioii  between  Pi 

oviiices 

Pbovinch  or  Statu  in  which  born. 

PROVINCE  OR  STATI, 

UbITISH   TrRBITOEI, 

United  Pro- 

Puni.ab  .and 

Bcnffal. 

inees  o[  A^ra 
and  Oudh, 

Bombay, 

Madras. 

North-West    ' 
Frontier 
Province. 

Burma, 

Central 
Provincea. 

Assam. 

Other 
Provinces. 

10. 

1. 

2. 

3, 

4. 

6, 

6, 

7. 

8. 

9. 

IOTA  J. 

ri90i 

915,158 

680,691 

840,781 

261,963 

795,267 

475.328 

460,694 

775,842 

642,500 

\l891 

777,360 

799,137 

1,017,814 

309,030 

740,750 

323,170 

B3S,3CG 

mo.GTi 

ejs.sae 

Ajraei-Merwara  . 

( 1901       . 

464 

:i,398 

4tl6 

35 

754 

33 

740 

194 

193 

[  1891 

60 

1,961 

61 

659 

4 

732 

20 

Andamans 

( 1901       . 
1 1891       . 

84 

21 

38 

130 

36 

21 

3 

46 

73 

35 

72 

130  [ 

12 

23 

2 

5 

Assam 

(  1901 

48.296 

840 

55 

164 

103 

1,654 

191 

. . . 

158 

1 1891       . 

53,623 

1,790 

108 

80 

125 

7.52 

16 

79 

Baluchistan 

_  ^  1901 

36 

148 

65,684 

31 

4,059 

8 

64 

655 

195 

"  1 1891       . 

8 

47 

58,599 

55 

984 

4 

57 

63 

Bengal 

C  1901 

128,991 

6,471 

10,375 

7,074 

157,034 

44,366 

508,880 

3,306 

'  1 1891       . 

206,026 

12,407 

10,934 

7,730 

112,084 

55,741 

418,3U 

4,634 

Berar 

(  1901 

89 

383 

4,144 

61 

35 

5 

59,888 

54 

109 

1 1891 

123 

392 

18,162 

69 

61 

52,110 

3 

Bombay 

f  1901 

6,708 

6,102 

... 

29,396 

11,959 

6,669 

31,322 

1,415 

82,726 

'ilS91       . 

6,i76 

7,148 

37,534 

8,69,3 

3,494 

24,571 

314 

66,695 

Burma 

r 1901      . 

1,664 

794 

302 

1,535 

802 

315 

1,666 

2,029 

'  1 1891 

2,352 

1,626 

534 

2,054 

126 

374 

67 

723 

Central  Provinces 

(  1901       . 

62,181 

10,857 

12,532 

14,127 

1,356 

2,128 

t  .  t 

84,170 

209,096 

' "( 1891 

90,99? 

12,179 

10,615 

16,253 

1J228 

527 

... 

3,844 

217,269 

Ooorg 

C  1901 

5 

1 

632 

1 

*.. 

(  1891 

152 

7 

21 

655 

34 

6 

M  adras 

f  1901 

27,649 

1,606 

32,362 

937 

189,810 

21,763 

21,671 

31,728 

'{  1891 

24,544 

1,724 

39,938 

1,009 

129,345 

26,795 

10,654 

30,020 

Punjab  and  N.  W.  !■'. 

C  1901 

17,442 

132,740 

44,070 

1,355 

21,585 

6,215 

6,265 

28,842 

t  1891 

15,914 

143,326 

43,602 

1,426 

^3,8.38 

6,541 

836 

18,052 

United  Provinces 

(  1901 

496,940 

... 

69,030 

3,926 

232,724 

33,760 

94,983 

108,900 

46,2J6 

i  1891 

365,248 

... 

87,356 

4,174 

248,708 

18.233 

123,009 

57,851 

54,326 

Baroda  State 

( 1901 

134 

830 

195,675 

304 

105 

1 

63 

83 

'  1 1891       . 

96 

246,911 

224 

... 

131 

3 

Central  India  Agem^y 

y  1901        . 

23,116 

199,388 

11,583 

C70 

3,692 

240 

148,618 

12,168 

5,716 

'  1.  1891 

3,557 

22d,5l2 

24,968 

852 

3,221 

78 

192,583 

1 

7,368 

Hyderabad  State 

i  1901 
\lS91 

662 

2,233 

129,577 

62,430 

849 

600 

19,408 

151 

95,329 

680 

1,933 

186,948 

57,992 

1,104 

140 

2/,88,5 

23 

111,549 

Kashmir  State     . 

y  1901 

325 

1,100 

666 

33 

83,240 

68 

57 

68 

476 

i  1891 

123 

2,213 

536 

14 

87,-545 

17 

29 

28 

300 

ilysore  State 

{  1901       . 

621 

167 

13,173 

89,743 

205 

452 

785 

170 

24,931 

il891        . 

j            165 

162 

18,186 

94,.3.3; 

126 

6 

832 

25,211 

Rajputana  Agency 

^  1901 

40,572 

126,739 

132,405 

1,546 

268,761 

553 

26,668 

9,336 

101,310 

'  ( 1891 

16,962 

128,232 

143,377 

^,i<?3 

208,652 

742 

22,042 

4,877 

109,542 

India  Unspecified 

(  1901 

... 

99 

7,390 

309 

3,928 

799 

43 

146 

1,278 

I  1891 

1,970 

4,144 

1,604 

516 

1,322 

569 

6 

282 

French  and  Portugues 

_  C  1901 

1,702 

98 

44,484 

20,611 

161 

500 

6^1 

2 

458 

Possessions. 

1  1891 

i            109 

53 

51,548 

23,753 

122 

394 

20 

47 

GutBide  India 

(  1901       . 

186,468 

65,156 

70,712 

24,642 

174,392 

59,393 

4.563 

25,031 

8,309 

C  1891       . 

194,155 

63,694 

67,858 

15,850 

170,100 

42,456 

3,926 

13,805 

6,145 

SUBSIDIAIIY   TABLES. 
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TABLE  VIM. 


and  States  in  1891  and  1901. 

« 

IN  WHICH  ENUMERATED.                                                                                                                                                                             i 

PBOVIKCE    or  STATB    Jit  WHICH    BOHK, 

Natits  Biatkb  iSD  Aa 

EirciiB. 

( 

JSAHD  TOIAI. 

Total. 

Bacoda. 

Central  India. 
Ageuc;. 

Hjderabad. 

Kashmir. 

Mjsore. 

Rnjputana. 

Total. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

11. 

16. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

6,848,224 

172,914 

672.263 

325,197 

86^97 

306,263 

234,407 

-     1,796,641 

7,644,865 

1901  ~) 

TOTAL. 

1891  J 

6,022,64:1 

311,723 

762,613 

383,713 

69,267 

196,798 

407,382 

2,120,186 

7,743,127 

h,2,11 

60 

1,266 

83 

10 

11 

18,586 

20,016 

25,293 

19011 

3,497 

33^ 

2,757 

•  •• 

6 

49,963 

53,060 

56,657 

1891  \  Ajmer-Merwara. 

383 

1 

14 

1 

16 

349 

19011 

wog^  1  Andamans. 

•  •• 

•  «« 

398 

*!• 

... 

3 

•  ■• 

9 

•  *. 

12 

410 

51,461 

56,573 

6 
4 

•  •• 

39 

3 

2 

4 

8 

8 
60 

20 
114 

51,481 

56,687 

1901-1 

1891  S^''"'^- 

70,880 
59M7 

12 

21 

13 
31 

16 
9 

8 
2 

57 
1 

106 

78 

70,986 
59,895 

19011 

j^ggj    1  Baluchistan. 

861,497 

915 

5,039 

1,602 

i98 

416 

884 

9,054 

870.551 

1901  1 

1891  r«^S*l- 

827,900 

613 

18,476 

1,2.31 

111 

552 

4,106 

25,088 

852,988 

64,768 

17 

10 

23,084 

9 

y 

23,129 

87,897 

1901  ■) 
^gg^jBerar.     . 

70,980 

50 

*•• 

43,S44 

*.. 

... 

43,934 

114,854 

176,296 

161,153 

75,393 

167,619 

202 

37,117 

9,019 

450,603 

626,799 

1901 -s 

^gg^j  Bombay. 

164,924 

290,384 

60,208 

169,728 

34 

21,159 

20,106 

551,618 

706,642 

9,107 

7,856 

25 
39 

33 

114 
i34 

3 

4 

184 
'       226 

27 
3 

363 

439 

9,460 
8,295 

1901) 

^gg^  J  Burma. 

396,447 

124 

66,968 

-16,787 

8 

1,532 

362 

85,781 

482,228 

1901) 

1891     ^^^^^^^^^o^^"^'^' 

352,912 

459 

117,869 

6,782 

i 

2,015 

627 

127,653 

480,565 

639 

... 

... 

3,553 

•  ■• 

2,553 

3,192 

1901  ) 
i89i]^°'"S- 

875 

4 

... 

12 

... 

1,771 

1,787 

2,662 

327,426 

208 

1,026 

55,369 

9 

255,27a 

179 

312,069 

639,495 

1901  ■> 
^gg^jMadraB. 

264,029 

335 

1,480 

9J,i92 

16 

160,936 

536 

264,494 

518,523 

258,514 
243,535 

818 
1,192 

14,664 
12,576 

2,429 
3,944 

81,158 
66,106 

£65 
•       126 

77,4C3 

97,778 

176,837 
181,722 

435,351 

425,267 

1901  ■) 

^gg^  [Punjab  and  N.W.F. 

1,086,489 

3,200 

•320,159 

24,8bO 

751 

723 

74.583 

423,806 

1,510,295 

1901  •) 

1891  \  ^^^^^^  Provinces. 

f^SSiSOS 

7,820 

289,513 

i5.66r 

875 

440 

99,924 

411,239 

1,370,144 

197,195 

... 

4,452 

156 

6 

168 

325 

5.107 

202,303 

1901) 
^g3_^jBaroda. 

247,365 

... 

4,357 

72 

92 

610 

5,031 

252,396 

405.191 

819 
1,730 

... 

4,347 
J,064 

29 

1 

51 
70 

51,873 
117,851 

57,119 
120,716 

462,310 
581,856 

1901) 

1891  l^®''*'^*'  '•'"'''*  Agency. 

311,239 

223 

2,627 

,., 

18 

3,652 

131 

6,551 

317,790 

1901  •) 

ifi9i  t  Hyderabad  State. 

382,254 

.889 

1,028 

•  *  • 

■  1 1 

3,963 

449 

5,729 

387,983 

86,033 

15 

8 

1 

•■>^ 

11 

fe9 

124 

86,157 

1901 

1891  \  ^^^^^i"^  State. 

1901^ 

jgg^l  Mysore  State. 

1901^ 

1891  [  ^^iP"*^*"^*  Agency. 

90,805 

55 

58 

/C 

4 

5 

122 

90,927 

130,247 
I3S,9i9 

22 

47 

12 

1,360 

4,555 

/ 

1 

V 

53 

1.435 
4,614 

131,682 
143,533 

707,890 
635,589 

4.139 
7,157 

173,836 
237,681 

13,858 
19,044 

199 
2 

802 
244 

... 

193,c34 
264,028 

900,224 
899,617 

13,992 

554 

3,259 

1,084 

3 

216 

30 

5,146 

19,138 

1901 1 

1891  1  ^""^'^  ^"^P^"!"^"' 

„Q.  )  French     and    Portuguese 

i0,4i5 

3,194 

-    SS,944 

•  •> 

129 

U,118 

45,386 

55,798 

68,637 

288 

318 

18 

10 

661 

99 

1,394 

70,031 

76,026 

679 

S5 

106 

... 

610 

... 

1,420 

77,446 

l&Jl        Possessions. 

1901  I 

.,„„^    Outside  India. 

618,666 

316 

3,738 

12.883 

2,974 

^  2,588 

728 

23,188 

641,854 

577',989 

533 

4,369 

i0,299 

2,098 

3,436 

1,448 

22,203 

600,192 

1891  ■' 
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SUBSIDIAf^y 


Variation  compared  witli  1891  in  tlie  number  of  immigrants 


CONTIGDOUS  COUNTRIES. 

DISTANT 

BbITISH  IStAICDB. 

Pbotiitoe  OB  Stati. 

NSPAI,, 

ABGHAHIBTiir  AND 

Tashistait. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females . 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

1 

i          8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

INDIA. 

343,037 

336,537 

116,908 

160,580 

96,653 

81,990 

14,663 

100,775 

86,146 

13,358 

Provinces. 

841,152 

235,086 

112,977 

155,261 

84,933 

72,222 

12,711 

90,909 

77,465 

11,173 

Ajmer-Merwara 

9 

12 

120 

74 

576 

474 

102 

401 

303 

98 

AndamaDB 

9 

32 

... 

190 

177 

13 

76 

(a) 

(a) 

Assam   .          .         ,          . 

21,347 

11,377 

1,101 

319 

1,287 

1,080 

207 

831 

681 

150 

Bakchistan     . 

6 

14 

3,525 

1,648 

2,820 

2,636 

184 

2,195 

(«) 

(a) 

Bengal  .         .         .         . 

161,495 

173,228 

4363 

3,455 

11,886 

9,290 

2,596 

9,792 

7,709 

3,083 

Berar     .              '  .         . 

13 

14 

424 

803 

93 

54, 

39, 

94 

65 

29 

Bombay          .         . 

213 

360 

12,513 

9,525 

15,753 

13,276 

2,478 

20,728 

18,226 

2,502 

Barma  .... 

3,910 

2,146 

253 

92 

6,690 

5,057 

633 

7,086 

6,332 

754 

Central  Proyinces    . 

74 

207 

415 

524 

3,444 

2,232 

1,212 

2,861 

2,563 

298 

Coorg     .... 

3 

2 

19 

99 

62 

37 

110 

82 

28 

Madras  .         .         *         . 

77 

65 

100 

236 

5,994 

4,874 

1,120 

5,461 

4,347 

1,114 

Pnnjab  .... 

7,711 

6,476 

89,128 

137,214 

21,690 

19,471 

2,219 

23,529 

21,329 

3,200      1 

United  Provinces      . 

46,585 

41,197 

1,001 

1,352 

15,411 

13,540 

1,871 

17,746 

15,828 

1.917     \ 

States  and  Agencies . 

1^8.5 

1,441 

2,931 

5,319 

11,720 

9,768 

1,952 

9,866 

8,681 

1 
1,185    * 

Baroda  State  . 

14 

53 

155 

177 

23 

12 

10 

62 

36 

16 

Central  India  Agency 

73 

140 

186 

798 

3,255 

2,767 

488 

3,051 

2,778 

373    ■■ 

Hyderabad  State     ■ 

25 

56 

886 

1,442 

5  728 

4,929 

799 

3,432 

3,128 

304     . 

Kashmir  State 

l,3Sd 

1,001 

1,347 

1,928 

92 

45 

47 

59 

31 

38 

Coohin,Stale  . 

10 

13 

2 

... 

26 

16 

10 

11 

8 

3 

Travancore  StatJ     . 

^        15 

2 

26 

9 

242 

168 

74 

104 

63 

41 

Mysore  State . 

8 

3 

31 

53 

2,100 

1,661 

439 

2,912 

2.477 

436  , 

1 

^ajpiitana  Agency  . 

56 

173 

308 

912 

255 

170 

85 

245 

160 

86 

NoT8.— The  slight  dif 
(a)  Details  bj  sei 

fereiice  between 
c  not  available 

the  totals  for 

1891  given  iu<  til 

u  table  and  th 

oseiuSabsiilia 

rj  Table  X  is  i 

Ine  to  the  fa 

ct  that  the  d 

stalled  Bgures 

here  takea  ; 
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TABLE  IX. 


from  ce 

itaiii  tbieign  countries  to  each  Province  and  8tate. 

V 

COUNTitlES.                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                           j 

QlBMA.Ny, 

FEi.ITC£. 

Othee  Edeopeiw 
couhteies. 

Amebioa. 

Afeica. 

AUBIBllU. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1391. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

12.     / 

/ 

18. 

14. 

16. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23, 

1,« 

k 

1,453 

1,351 

1,358 

4,883 

4,416 

3,069 

3,367 

8,393 

11,569 

646 

504 

1, 

608 

1,405 

1,223 

1,183 

4,570 

3,925 

1,992 

2,232 

8,193 

11,351 

610 

474 

2 

4 

8 

]0 

7 

9 

5 

5 

3 

5 

7 

1 

1 

... 

... 

1 

...    • 

3 

3 

1 

... 

... 

22 

18 

5 

5 

26 

12 

49 

30 

15 

4 

20 

6 

2 

5 

28 

12 

11 

28 

9 

27 

15 

3 

5 

14 

359 

339 

253 

298 

837 

1,012 

370 

319 

170 

156 

195 

122 

2 

4 

22 

13 

13 

5 

24 

7 

... 

3 

2 

... 

658 

333 

240 

151 

2,172 

1,269 

340 

341 

7,007 

9,603 

10 

72 

149 

307 

1-27 

127 

363 

515 

211 

266 

58 

48 

48 

31 

19 

16 

70 

54 

113 

49 

69 

48 

17 

16 

14 

21 

10 

6 

2 

7 

2 

3 

2 

... 

2 

2 

1 

289 

217 

385 

421 

363 

383 

212 

192 

672 

954 

92 

77 
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SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  X. 


Total  numlljer  of  imniipants  from  outside  India  at  each  of  the  last 

three  censuses. 


BlETH   PLACE. 


NUUSSB  SEIVBKES  ITg 


1901. 


1891. 


1881. 


GRAND  TOTAL 


Asia, 


Afghanistan  and  YaghiBtan 

Turkistan 

Tibet     . 

Bhotan 

Nepal    . 

Ceylon  . 

Further  ludia,  etc. 

Arabia,  etc.     . 

Persia  . 

China  and  Japan 

Other  Asiatic  countries 


Europe, 

United  Kingdom 

Gibraltar,  etc. 

Germany 

France  •         . 

Italy     . 

Austria  • 

Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Iceland 

Holland  and  Belgium 

Spain  and  Portugal 

Greece  . 

Bussia   . 

Turkey 

Europe  unspecified  , 

Other  European  countries 

Africa    . 

America  and  Canada 

Austialia 

At  sea    . 


2. 
611,894 

5S6,U9 

115,908 

S16 

3,020 

2,660 

243,037 

5,273 

16,371 

33,030 

11,660 

47,184 

47,190 


104,583 

96,653 

227 

1,696 

1,351 

],010 

531 

423 

711 

384 

226 

525 

201 

460 

185 

8,293 

2,069 

616 

114 


3. 
600,192 

477,730 

159,634 

816 

1,641 

4,353 

236,398 

5,612 

8,867 

28,092 

4,411 

25,688 

2,228 


107,772 

100,551 

304 

1,458 

1,258 

881 

418 

542 

337 

378 

236 

262 

256 

633 

258 

11,568 

2,368 

506 

248 


i. 

408,572 

307,198 

125,106 

259 

2,756 

4,964 

1-34,342 

2,770 

4,697 

13,875 

3,501 

12,760 

2,168 


95,416 

89,015 

131 

1,170 

1,013 

788 

296 

829 

259 

284 

195 

204 

365 

773 

163 
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CHAPTER 

Sex. 


General 
proportion 
of  the  sexes 
in  actual 
population. 


Map  showing  the  propoHions  cf  the  seices  in  the  natural  population  of 
each  Province  and  State. 


191.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the  feinalos  outnu  nber  the  males  in  all 
European  countries,  but  in  India  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  in  the  whole 
country  taken  together  there  are  only  963  females  to  1,000  males.  The  general 
result  is  shared  by  all  provinces  and  states  except  the  Central  Frovino3s  and 
Madras,  where  there  is  a.  marked  excess  of  females,  and  Bengal  where 
the  two  sexes  are  almost  on  a  par.  In  the  last-mentioned  province  females 
are  in  marked  defect  in  the  greater  part  of  Bengal  proper,  and  in  excess 
throughout  Bihar,  Orissa  and  Chota  Nagpur.  The  deficiency  of  females  is 
extraordinarily  great  in  Coorg,  Baluchistan,  the  Punjab  and  Kashmir,  where 
it  exceeds  1  in  9,  and  is  almost  as  marked  in  Ajmer  and  the  Eajputana 
Agency.  Then  follow  the  Baroda  State,  the  United  Provinces,  Bombay  and 
Central  India ;  then  Assam,  Burma  and  Hyderabad.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
dearth  of  women  is  greatest  in  the  north-west  of  India,  and  gradually 
becomes  less  noticeable  towards  the  east  and  south,  where  it  is  eventually  replaced 
by  a  deficiency  of  males.  Women  are  also  in  a  clear  minority  in  the  extreme 
east — in  North  Bengal,  Assam  and  Burma. 

195.  The   above  observations  refer  to  the  actual  population,  or  the  persons  in  natural 

enumerated  in  each  p^P'!'**'"" 
tract,  irrespective  of 
the  place  where  they 
were  born.  In  order 
to  ascertain  the  pro- 
portions amongst  the 
natural  population, 
i.e.,  the  persons  born 
in  each  tract,  we 
must  discount  the 
effect  of  migration 
by  deducting  the 
persons  who  have 
come  in  from  outside 
and  adding  those,  born 
in  it,  who  have  gone 
elsewhere.  In  India, 
as  a  whole,  migration 
does  not  greatly 'dis- 
turb the  sex  propor- 
tions, but  it  is  a  factor 
of  considerable  im- 
portance when  we 
descend  to  the  figures 
for  individual  pro- 
vinces and  states. 
Its  influence  is  most  marked  in  the  case  of  Burma,  where  tlie  proportion  of  females 
to  males  amongst  persons  born  in  the  province  is  1,027  per  mille,  compared  with 
only  962  in  the  actiial  population,  which  includes  numerous  immigrants,  chiefly 
males,  from  Bengal  and  Madras.  Similarly  in  Assam  the  proportion  in  the 
natural  population  rises  from  919  to  973,  in  Coorg  from  801  to  963,  and  in 
Mysore  from  980  to  994.  In  the  United  Provinces,  on  the  other  hand,  it  falls  from 
937  to  926,  in  the  Punjab  from  852  to  849,  and  in  Madras  from  1,025  to  1,017.* 

•  This  is  exclusive  of  Cejlon.  The  statistics  for  that  island  do  not  distingni.'ih  persons  born  in  Madras 
from  th"se  born  in  other  parts  of  India,  bnt  the  great  majority  of  the  natives  of  India  enumerated  there 
must  have  come  from  Madras.  The  total  of  the  Indian-born  includes  402,793  Tamils  (males  239,S88,  females 
162,905)  and  27,475  '  Moots  '  or  Musalmans.  If  all  those  shown  as  Tamils  are  treated  as  natives  of  Madras,  the 
proportion  of  females  to  1,000  males  in  that  Prpsidenoy  falls  to  1,014.  Similarly  there  were  37,900  male  and 
13,900  female  Tamils  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  if  these  also  are  assumed  to  be  Madras-born,  together  with 
19,474  males  and  9,076  females  who  have  emigrated  from  Madras  to  Mauritius,  the  proportion  in  question  is 
tmiher  reduced  to  1,011, 


^OTE.— For  the  purpose  of  this  map,  Bengal  prapec  has  been  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
Lover  FroTinces.  The  lowest  proportion  refers  only  to  the  Pnnjab  and  N.-W.  P.  Province,  The 
retarn  for  Ealachistiin  is  incomplete,  and  it  has  therefore  been  left  oat  of  account. 
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Proportion 
in  Bengal. 


United 
Proyinces. 


Madras. 


Bombay  and 
Punjab. 


The  general  distribution,  however,  is  much  the  same  as  before,  save  that  the  area 
in  Eastern  India  where  females  are  in  marked  defect  is  limited  to  parts  of 
Bengal  proper  and  Assam,  and  Burma  is  transferred  to  the  category  of  areas 
where  their  number  exceeds  that  of  the  other  sex. 

196.  Migration  has  a  still  more  disturbing  effect  on  the  proportions  when 
the  figures  come  to  be  considered  for  smaller  units,  such  as  districts.  In 
the  actual  population  of  Howrah  (Bengal),  for  example,  there  are  only 
935  females  per  1,000  males,  while  in  the  natural  population  the  propor- 
tion rises  to  1,050.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind  when  dealing  with 
the  variations  in  different  parts  of  a  province.  In  Bengal  practically  the  whole 
country  west  of  the  Bhagirathi,  where  the  Dravidian  element  is  strongest,  shows 
an  excess  of  females,  while  to  the  east  of  that  river^  males  preponderate  almost 
everywhere.  It  appears  at  first  sight  that  there  are  fewer  women  amongst  the 
Muhammadans  than  amongst  the  Hindus,  but  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
bulk  of  the  Muhammadans  are  found  in  the  tract  where  women  generally  are 
in  a  minority,  and  if  the  comparison  be  made  for  each  natural  division  separately, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  have  a  slightly  larger  propor- 
tion of  females  than  the  Hindus.  The  higher  castes  of  Hindus  have  usually  fewer 
women  than  those  of  lower  status,  but  the  lowest  proportion  of  all  is  found 
amongst  the  Mongoloid  castes  and  tribes.  In  the  case  of  Bihar  castes,  the 
Ahirs  and  Pasis  are  noticeable  for  the  paucity  of  their  women. 

197.  In  the  United  Provinces,  excluding  the  Himalayan  district  of  Garh- 
wal,  Mr.  Burn  notices  a  regular  rise  in  the  proportion  of  females  from  the  north- 
west to  the  south-east,  until,  in  the  districts  which  adjoin  Bihar,  the  females  out- 
number the  males,  but  as  the  tracts  from  which  emigration  to  Bengal  and  Assam 
is  most  common  are  those  in  the  east  of  the  province,  some  part  of  the  difference 
noticed  is  factitious,  and  two  or  three  districts,  which  show  an  excess  of 
females  in  the  actual  population,  are  found  to  have  a  slight  deficiency 
when  the  emigrant  males  are  allowed  for.  This,  however,  only  modifi.es  the 
result  and  does  not  affect  the  general  proposition  that  females  are  in  excess 
in  the  east,  and  males  in  the  west.  Mr.  Burn  points  out,  moreover,  that  in  the 
former  tract  females  are  more  numerous  than  males  amongst  castes  that  do  not 
emigrate  as  well  a^  amongst  those  that  do,  and  also  that  the  excess  is  greater 
amongst  Muhammadans  than  amongst  Hindus,  although,  as  h  class,  the  former 
are  far  less  prone  to  emigration.  The  proportion  of  females  is  lowest  in  the  high 
castes,  and  gradually  increases  as  one  descends  the  ladder  of  social  respectability ; 
it  reaches  a  maximum  amongst  the  aboriginal  races  in  the  south-east. 

198.  Although  Madras,  as  a  whole,  has  a  considerable  excess  of  females, 
this  is  not  shared  by  all  districts,  and  it.  is  only  in  the  north  and  south 
that  they  outnumber  the  other  sex.  The  excess  of  males  is  found  in  a  com- 
pact block  of  country,  stretching  from  Madras  northwards  almost  as  far  as 
Gocanada,  and  in  the  Agency  tracts.*  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  these 
variations  are  due  to  migration.  There  is  an  extensive  exodus  to  Burma  and 
Ceylon,  in  which  males  exceed  females  to  the  extent  of  about  260,000,  but  the 
census  returns  for  those  countries  furnish  no  details  as  to  the  particular  districts 
which  have  supplied  these  emigrants.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the 
imperfect  statistics  of  emigration  by  sea  collected  under  executive  orders,  it  would 
seem  that  they  come  mainly  from  Tinnevelly,  Madura,  Ganjam,  Vizagapatam, 
Godavari,  Tanjore  and  Madras,  all  of  which,  except  Madras,  are  tracts  where 
females  are  in  excess.  The  same  statistics  show  an  extensive  emigration  to  the 
Straits  Settlements  from  Tanjore,  and  it  may  be  concluded  that  these  move- 
ments account  for  a  great  part,  though  not  for  the  whole,  of  the  difference 
in  the  proportions.  Mr.  Prancis  finds  that  there  is  no  special  tendency 
for  the  proportion  of  females  to  vary  according  to  the  social  status  of  a  caste, 
but  it  is  unusually  small  in  the  case  of  the  Malayalam-speaking  Brdhmans, 
the  majority  of  whom  allow  only  the  eldest  son  of  each  family  to  marry 
within  the  caste,  and  leave  the  others  to  contract  alliances  with  Nayar  women. 

199.  The  general  deficiency  of  women  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  is  most 
marked  in  Sind,  which  adjoins  the  Punjab,  where  an  illicit  traffic  in  women  was 

*  TheNilgiris  lie  outside  this  block,  but  the  excess  of  males  is  here  due  t«  the  importation  of  labourers 
for  the  coffee  estates. 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  some  racial  peculiarity  in  the  districts  where  males  are  in  excess.  Mr. 
Thurston  has  found  a  marked  divergence  in  the_  head  measurements  taken  by  him  in  the  Bellary  district  from 
those  commonly  regarded  as  typical  of  the  Dravidian  race. 
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formerly  carried  on  extensively,  along  the  Indus,  by  men  who  enticed  them  away 
from  their  homes  in  the  Punjab.  Only  four  districts  in  the  whole  Presidency 
contain  more  women  than  men,  and  even  here  the  result  is  due  mainly  to 
migration ;  when  this  is  allowed  for,  the  excess  of  females  in  two  of  these 
districts  disappears  altogether,  and  in  the  other  two,  Ratnagiri  and  Satara, 
the  proportion  falls  from  1,133  and  1,015  per  1,000  males  to  1,030  and  1,005 
respectively.  The  Superintendent  finds  that,  as  in  Northern  India,  the  castes 
with  most  women  are  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  ladder. 

In  the  Punjab  the  proportion  of  females  is  highest  in  the  Himalayan 
states  and  districts  and  lowest  in  the  west  and  south-west.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Muhammadans  are  most  numerous  in  the  tracts  where  females  generally 
are  in  most  marked  defect,  they  have  a  slightly  larger  proportion  of  this  sex 
than  the  Hindus,  while  the  Sikhs  have  by  far  the  smallest.  Amongst  Hindus 
the  higher  the  caste,  the  lower  the  proportion  of  women  in  it. 

200.  The  sex  proportions  in  Burma  are  much  disturbed  by  the  large  number  Burma, 
of  immigrants,  but  the  general  result  seems  to  be  that  the  females  outnumber  Central 
the  males  in  Upper,  ai:id  are  in  a  minority  in  Lower,  Burma.    The  proportions  for  rndTssam. 
the  principal  indigenous  races  show  an  excess  of  females  amongst  the  Burmans, 
Shans,  Chins  and  Kachins,  and  a  dearth  amongst  the  Talaings. 

In  the  Central  Provinces  the  balance  is  in  favour  of  women  everywhere,  save 
in  a  few  scattered  areas  on  the  border,  but  in  spite  of  their  general  numerical 
superiority,  they  are  in  a  minority  amongst  the  higher  castes. 

By  discounting  the  effect  of  migration,  the  general  proportion  of  women  in 
Assam  rises  from  949  to  973  per  1,000  males.  Women  are  most  numerous  in  the 
hill  districts,  where  their  position  is  most  assured  and  they  marry  as  adults,  and 
least  so  in  the  plains,  especially  in  the  two  districts  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  Brahmaputra  Valley.  The  largest  number  of  women  is  found  amongst  the 
Lushais,  Lalungs  and  Khasis  where  they  number  respectively  1,191,  1,119 
and  1,118  per  1,000  males.  It  is  low  amongst  the  various  Bodo  tribes  and  the 
Chandals  and  Kaibarttas,  and  also  amongst  certain  high  castes,  in  whose 
case,  however,  the  true  proportions  are  obscured  by  immigration  from  Bengal. 

201.  The  proportion  of  females  is  steadily  rising,  and  there  are  now  963  Variation  in 
females  per  1,000  males,  compared  with  958  and  954  in  1891  and  1881,  respect-  t'onHr" 
ively.     There  has  been  practically  no  change  since   1891  in  the  Punjab   and  successive 
Bengal,  and  one  or  two   of  the  smaller  provinces  and  states  show  a  slight  ®'''""®''**'0'»«- 
decrease  in  the  proportion'  in  question,   but  otherwise  the  general  result  is 

shared  by  all  parts  of  India. 

The  decline  in  Bengal  has  been  continuous  since  1881,  and  appears  to  be 
due  partly  to  varying  rates  of  growth  in  different  parts  of  the  province ; 
some  of  the  tracts  where  females  are  in  a  minority  have  increased  rapidly,  while 
some  of  those  where  they  preponderate  are  stationary  or  decadent.  In  the 
two  tracts  where  the  pinch  of  famine  was  mainly  felt,  i.e..  North  Bihar  and 
Chota  Nagpur,  females  are  relatively  more  numerous  than  they  were  in  1891 ; 
while  in    Central    and   Northern    Bengal    and  in    Orissa  their    numerical  1 

position  is  distinctly  worse  than  it  then  was. 

The  rise  in  the  ratio  of  females  is  greatest  in  the  Central  Provinces,  where  it  / 

is  attributed,  not  to  better  enumeration,  but  to  the  fact  that  females  are  con- 
stitutionally stronger  and  are  less  liable  than  males  to  succumb  to  the  effects  of  / 
insufficient  food  and  the  diseases  consequent  thereon.  Mr.  Russell  points  out 
that  "  the  number  of  women  has  tended  to  increase  according  to  t;he  severity  with^ 
which  different  areas  have  been  affected  by  famine,"  and  say^-thaOhe-fadT 
that  women  succumb  to  want  of  food  less  easily  than  men,  was  observed  by  several 
officers  of  the  Central  Provinces  Administration  who  assisted  in  the  supervision 
of  famine  relief  operations.  He  also  cites  Dr.  Cornish's  report  on  the  Famine 
Census  quoted  in  the  Madras  Census  Report  for  1881,  where  it  was  stated 
that  the  male  mortality  was  one-fifth  higher  than  the  female,  and  the  con- 
clusion was  arrived  at  that  the  famine  affected  most  severely  the  bread-winners 
among  the  adults.  The  same  circumstance  was  noticed  in  the  report  on  the  famine 
of  1897  in  the  United  Provinces,  and  it  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Baines  in  the 
India  Census  Report  for  1891.  The  average  reported  mortality  in  the  last 
decade  in  the  Central  Provinces  gave  844  female  deaths  per  1,000  male,  but  in 
the  three  famine  years,  1896,  1897,  and  1900,  the  corresponding  proportion  of 
female  deaths  was  only  838,  801,  and  833,  respectively.  A  comparison  of  the 
sex  proportions-at  each  age  with  those  of  1891  shows  that  in  the  population 
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under  30  years  of  age  tliere  lias  been  practically  no  change  since  1891,   but 
that  at  all  ages  from  30  upwards  tliere  is  a  marked  rise  in  the  proportion. 

202.  Mr.  Burn  in  the  United  Prorinces,  and  Captain  Bannerman  in  Rajput- 
ana,  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  deficiency  of  the  food  supply  is  the  main  cause 
of  the  relatively  more  rapid  growth  of  the  female  population  in  these  tracts. 
Mr.  Burn  ascribes  it,  not  only  to  their  inherently  greater  capacity  for  resisting 
the  effects  of  famine,  but  also  to  the  decline  in  the  birth-rate  which  occurs  in  a 
famine  year,  and  the  consequent  reduction  in  the  number  of  deaths  at  parturition. 
There  has  been  a  steady  rise  in  the  proportion  of  female  births  reported  in  the 
United  Provinces  during  the  decade,  from  905  per  1,000  males  in  1891  to  931  in 
1900.  The  age  statistics  show  an  increase  in  the  relative  strength  of  the  female 
population  at  all  ages  except  0-5,  25—30,  50—55  and  60  and  over. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  greater  relative  growth  of  the  female 
population  in  Bombay  are  not  discussed  in  the  Provincial  Report,  but  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  general  result  is  not  shared  by  Sind  which  escaped 
the  stress  of  famine.  Moreover,  the  census  of  1891,  which  followed  a  decade 
in  which  there  had  been  no  famine,  disclosed  a  smaller  proportion  of  females 
than  the  previous  enumeration,  which  was  effected  shortly  after  the  disastrous 
years  1876  to  1878.  In  the  Bombay  Census  Report  for  1891  it  was  observed 
that  where  districts  are  progressive,  the  proportion  of  females  tends  to  fall, 
and  that  the  reverse  is  the  case  where  they  are  decadent.  The  same  pheno- 
menon is  noticed  at  the  present  census  by  Mr.  Chinoy  in  Berar,  In  Assam, 
where  the  proportion  of  females  in  the  natural  population  is  considerably 
higher  than  in  1891,  the  Superintendent  is  confident  that  the  result  is  not  due 
to  greater  accuracy  in  the  enumeration.  It  proceeds  mainly  from  the  figures 
for  two  districts,  Kamrup  and  Nowgong,  which  have  been  exceedingly  unhealthy 
during  the  decade,  and  he  concludes  that  women  must  be  better  able  than  men 
to  withstand  the  bad  effects  of  an  unhealthy  climate.  The  rise  in  the  pro- 
portion of  females  is  specially  noticeable  in  the  case  o£  the  Lalungs  whose 
home  is  in  the  tract  where  Kald  dzdr  has  been  most  prevalent. 
Reasons  for  203.  The  difference  in  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  shown  by  the  Census  statis- 

excess  of       tics  may  be  due  to  three  causes,  viz.,  (1)  a  more  complete  enumeration  of  the 
™"  ®^'         Wale  population,  (2)  a  larger  number  of  male  births,  or  (3)  a  heavier  mortality 
amongst  females.    It  is  conceivable  that  females  may  be  omitted  from  the  return, 
either  because  their  male  relatives  regard  them  as  of  no  importance  in  connec- 
tion with  an  enquiry,  such  as  the  census,  instituted  by  the   Government ;   or 
because  they  have  some  special  reason  for  not  mentioning  them,  as  in  the  case 
of  girls  who  have  reached  the  age  of  puberty  while  still  unmarried ;  or  because 
they  connect  the  census  with  some  imaginary  ulterior  motive  on  the  part  of  Gov- 
ernment, such  as  the  desire  to  provide  wives  for  its  sepoys.    But  before  endea- 
vouring to  trace  the  reasons  for  the  excess  it  will  be  convenient  to  quote  the 
general  conclusions  arrived  at  in  1891  by  Mr.  Baines.     He  held  that  there  was 
in  most  parts  of  India  proper  "  a  tendency,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  omit 
"  from  the  census  record  girls  of  from  9  to  15,  and  wives  of  from  15  to  20,  or 
"  thereabouts,  but  that  in  every  part  of  the  country,  except  the  north,  girls  below 
"  5  years  old  were  returned  as  more  numerous  than  boys  of  that  age.     After 
*'  that  period,  apart  from  wilful  or  ignorant  omission,  there  is  probably  a  real 
"  deficiency  in  the  number  of  females,  extending  to  about  the  twentieth  year, 
"  more  or  less,  and  due  to  neglect;  functional  excitement,  premature  cohabita- 
"  tion  and  unskilful  midwifery.     At  a  later  period,  hard  work,  as  well  as  the 
"results  of  the  above  influences,  and,  amongst  some  classes,  excessive  fecundity, 
"  tell   on   the  female  constitution,   producing   greater  relative  mortality  than 
"  prevails  in  the  other  sex,  though  towards  the  end  of  life,  the  latter  succumb 
"  to  old  age  sooner  than  the  survivors  from  amongst  their  mates.     It  is  also  pro- 
"  bable  that,  either  from  difference  or  inferiority  in  nutrition,  or  from  climatic 
"  influences,  female  life  is,  on  the  whole,  better  in  India  on  the  coast  and  hills 
"  than  on  the  hot  and  dry  plains." 
(1)  Conceal-         204.  The  theory  that  females  have  not  been  fully  enumerated  rests  mainly 
ment  of       upou  two  grounds,  firstly,  that  it  is  a  priori  not  improbable,  and  that  it  affords  a 
ready  explanation  of  the  disproportion  indicated  by  the  returns,  and  secondly,  thajt 
the  deficiency  occurs  mainly  at  particular  age  periods,   and  especially  at  the  age 
'  10— 15  '  "when,  if  at  all,  it  is  likely  that  females  would  be  concealed.     The 
latter  phenomenon  will   be  more  fully  discussed  further  on,*   but  it  may  be 
stated  here  that  it  seems  to  be  due  partly  to  the  greater  inaccuracy  of  the  ages 

•  Paragraph  220. 
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returned  for  females  and  partly  to  a  higher  mortality  amongst  them  at  the 
time  when  puberty  is  reached,  owing  to  general  functional  derangement  at  this 
age  and  the  evil  effects  of  premature  child-bearing. 

205.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  diagram  given  in  the  margin,  which  shows  for 

Diagram  showing  the  variation  since  1881  inthepropor-  SCVeral  o£  the  larger  provinces  the 
tion  offemalesto  males  {a)aged  10—15  (6)  at  all  ages.         variations since  1881  in   the  propor- 

(88/   1891     1901  mi     1891     1901 1881     1891    iQOt       tion  of  females  to  males  («)  at  the 

age  period  '  10 — 15'  and  (&)  at  all 
ages,  that  there  is  no  general  corre- 
spondence between  the  two  curves, 
while  in  Bengal  a  steady  rise  in  the 
proportion  of  females  at  '  10 — 15  ' 
has  been  accompanied  by  an 
equally  steady  fall  in  the  propor- 
tion at  aU.  ages ;  this  would  seem  to 
show  that  the  main  reason  for  the 
former  must  be  a  progressive  im- 
provement in  the  accuracy  of  the 
age  return  rather  than  greater 
success  in  securing  a  complete  enu- 
meration of  females  at  the  time  of 
life  under  consideration. 

In  no  other  province  is  the  di- 
vergence between  the  two  curves 
so  marked  as  it  is  in  Bengal,  but  on 
the  other  hand  the  United  Pro- 
vinces is  the  only  tract  where  the 
increase  in  the  proportion  at 
'  10—16 ',  as  compared  with  1891,  is 
sufficiently  great  to  account  for  a 

material  part  of  the  increase  in  the  proportion  at  all  ages. 

206.  As  regards  the  assumption  that  because  females  generally  are  in  defect, 
therefore  they  have  not  been  fully  enumerated,  it  may  be  noted  that  save 
in  a  few  exceptional  tracts  the  tendency  to  conceal  would  be  a  fairly  constant 
factor,  but  the  deficiency  oP  females  is  not  at  aU  universal,  and  there  are  large 
areas  where  their  number  exceeds  that  of  the  males,  and  where  the  phenomenon 
cannot  be  explained  by  any  difference  in  the  state  of  feeling  regarding  women. 
There  is,  for  example,  no  reason  why  women  should  be  suppressed  in  North  Bengal, 
where  they  are  in  a  minority  according  to  the  census,  any  more  than  in  North 
Bihar  where  they  are  more  numerous  than  males.  So  also  in  Madras  ;  there 
is  no  difference  in  the  state  of  feeling  in  regard  to  women  between  the  districts 
where  they  outnumber  the  males  and  those  where  they  are  in  defect.  More- 
over, if  there  is  any  concealment,  it  is  more  likely  to  occur  amongst  Miihamma- 
dans  than  amongst  Hindus,  but  in  most  provinces  Muhammadans  have  a  larger 
proportion  of  women  than  their  Hindu  neighbours.  The  wilder  hill  tribes 
might  omit  to  mention  their  women  through  fear,  but  the  deficiency  in  their  case 
is  by  no  means  universal,  and  in  some  instances  it  is  these  very  tribes  who  return 
the  highest  proportion  of  all.  In  Bengal  the  paucity  of  females  is  most  noticeable 
amongst  certain  race  castes  of  North  and  East  Bengal,  whose  women  move 
about  freely  and  many  of  whom  suffer  no  loss  of  esteem  or  status  if  they  fail 
to  marry  their  girls  before  the  age  of  puberty.  It  is  true  that  the  dearth 
is  generally  more  marked  amongst  the  higher  castes,  but  this  is  not  the  case  in 
Orissa  or  Madras  and,  where  it  exists,  it  can  be  explained,  as  will  be  seen  further 
on,  on  other  grounds,  such  as  difference  of  race  and  social  practices. 

207.  There  is  again  no  direct  evidence  of  the  concealment  of  women,  and  it 
does  not  appear  that,  in  the  course  of  testing  the  work  of  enumerators,  any  general 
tendency  to  leave  women  out  of  the  reckoning  was  detected.  In  the  Punjab, 
where,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  census  agency  is  composed  more  largely  than 
elsewhere  of  officials  and  is  therefore  presumably  more  efficient,  the  deficiency 
of  females  is  most  marked,  special  enquiries  were  made  in  order  to  ascertain  if 
they  had  been  less  completely  enumerated  than  males,  and  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  was  that  thi^  was  not  the  case. 

The  fact  that  at  each  succeeding  census  the  proportion  of  women  has  risen 
has  been  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  a  progressive  improvement  in  their 
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(2)  ExoesB 
of  males  at 
birth. 


Diagram  comparing  the  proportion   of  the  sexes  at  the 

{jyatural  population)  with  that  according  to  the  birth  returns 
for  the  decade  1891-1900. 


enumeration,  but  the  changes  recorded  may  equally  well  represent  actual 
facts  ftnd  may  be  due  either  to  changes  in  the  relative  mortality  of  the  two  sexes 
or  to  an  alteration  in  the  proportions  at  birth.  There  may  have  been  omissions  at 
the  earlier  censuses,  though  not  by  any  means  on  the  large  scale  that  has 
occasionally  been  suggested,  but  the  general  trend  of  opinion  amongst  the  Super- 
intendents of  the  present  census  is  that,  on  this  occasion  at  least,  concealment, 
intentional  or  otherwise,  has  had  but  a  very  small  influence  on  the  figures,*  and 
one  of  them,  Mr.  Eose,  has  pointed  out  that  the  greater  accuracy  which  charac- 
terizes each  successive  enumeratioa  bears  most  fruit  at  the  final  revision  on  the 
census  night,  by  the  discovery  of  persons  absent  at  the  preliminary  enumeration, 
such  as  travellers,  boatmen,  visitors,  traders  and  the  like,  who  are  mostly 
males.t  Moreover,  the  influence  of  improved  methods  operates  everywhere,  but 
some  localities  and  social  groups  show  a  smaller  proportion  of  women  tlian 
in  1891.  Lastly,  all  the  world  over,  there  is  an  excess  of  males  at  birth,  but  in 
Europe  this  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  their  relatively  higher  rate  of  mor- 
tality. If  it  can  be  shown,  either  that  the  ratio  of  male  births  in  India  is  even 
greater  than  in  Europe,  or  that  there  are  reasons  why  females  at  the  earlier  ages 
have  not  in  this  country  the  same  advantage  over  males  that  they  liave  in 
Europe,  the  excess  of  the  latter  will  be  amply  accounted  for  without  assuming 
that  the  census  figures  for  females  are  incomplete. 

208.  The  number  of  females  born  to  every  100  males  according  to  the  birth 
returns  of  some  of  the  larger  units  is  shown  in  Subsidiary  Table  III.  In  aU 
cases  these  statistics  show  a  considerable  deficiency  of  females  at  birth,  the  pro- 
portion per  100  males  ranging  from  90  in  the  Punjab  to  96  in  Madras.  It  may 
be  said  that  this  general  deficiency  of  females  is  due  to  the  incomplete  reporting 
of  female  births,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case,  J  and  the  general  result  has 

its  counterpart  in  Europe 
where  the  proportion  of  fe- 
males at  birth  varies  from 
about  92  to  97  per  100 
males.  In  Europe,  however, 
as  mentioned  alDOve,  this 
numerical  disadvantage  is 
quickly  remedied  by  a  re- 
latively lower  mortality 
amongst  female  children.  In 
the  annexed  diagram  the 
proportion  of  females  to 
males  according  to  the  bir|:h 
returns  is  compared  with 
that  ascertained  at  the  cen- 
sus. It  will  be  seen  that 
where  females  are  fewest  at 
birth,  there  also  they  are  in 
most  marked  defect  at  the 
census,  and  that  where  at  the 
census  they  are  more  nu- 
merous than  males,  there  also  the  proportion  at  birth  is  relatively  high.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  no  fixed  relation  between  the  two  sets  of  statistics.  Asa 
general  rule  the  proportion  of  females  at  the  census  is  higher  than  that  according 
to  the  birth  returns,  but  the  excess  is  much  greater  in  Burma  and  the  Central 
Provinces  than  it  is  in  Bengal  and  Berar.  In  Bombay  and  the  United  Provinces 
the  two  proportions  approach  equality,  while  in  the  Punjab  the  census  shows 
relatively  fewer  females  than  the  birth  returns.  The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that 
although  the  local  variations  in  the  sex  proportions  at  the  census  depend  to 
a  considerable  extent  on  the  corresponding  proportions  at  birth,  there  are  other 
influences  at  work  which  affect  the  relative  longevity  of  the  two  sexes,  and 
which  operate  to  a  varying  extent  in  different  parts  of  India.  But  before 
considering  them  we  may  advert  briefly  to  some  of  the  theories  which  have  from 
time  to  Hfme  been  put  forward  regarding  the  causes  which  determine  sex  at 

*  Mr.  Lowis_ suggests  that  there  may  have  beeu  some  concealment  in  the  wilder  parts  of  Burma  and 
Mr.  Enthoven  is  inclined  to  suspect  some  omissions,  due  to  carelessness,  in  Bombay. 

t  In  the  case  of  pilgrims  females  ate  usually  more  numerous  than  males. 

J  The  returns  showing  omissions  from  the  birth  and  death  returns  detected  by  inspecting  officers  make 
no  distinction  of  spx,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  speak  positively  on  this  point. 
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■birth  and  see  how  far,  if  at  all,  they  appear  to  be  confirmed  or  otherwise  by  our 
•  expeinence  in'  India. 

209.  It  is  possible  that  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  at  birth  may  be  influenced  c'aM*ci 
to  some  extent  by  race,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  fewer  females  are  born  in  the  "J^'"''"^?  ^^ 
north-west  of  India,  where  the  Aryan  *  element  in  the  population  predominates,  atUrthJ"' 
than  in  the    south  and  south:east,  which  is    mainly   Dravidian.     Except  in  i^)^""^- 
Madras,  where  there  is  probably  far  less  racial  difference  between  the  high  and 

low  castes  than  exists  in  Northern  India,  it  is  a  matter  of  general  observation  that 
the  higher   castes,  who  claim  a  larger  infusion  of  Aryan  blood  than  the  lower 
,  castes  of  the  same  area,  have  also  fewer  females.    The  proportioh  amongst 
Mongoloid  races  seems  variable.     In  the   "Western  Himalayan  region  and  in 
Burma,  and  amongst  many  of  the  tribes  of  Assam,  females  preponderate,  but  in 
North  and  East   Bengal  they  are  in   a  minority,  and    this  is  also  the  case 
amongst  the   Garos,   Koches,   Kacharis,  Ohandals  and   Kaibarttas  of  Assam, 
.who  are  believed  to  be  closely  connected  with  the  Mongoloid   element  in  the 
population  of  Bengal  proper  ;   they  are  also  in  a  minority  amongst  the  Lepchas 
and  other  Himalayan  tribes  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Bengal.     Unless  this 
=  branch  of  the  M  ongohan  stock  has,  as  is  quite  possible,  an  admixture  of  some 
element,  not  shared  by  the  other  tribes,  the  variations  noticed  would  appear  to 
conflict  with  the  theory  that  race  is  of  importance  in  connection  with  the 
.proportion  of  the  sexes.     In  any  case  it  cannot  be  the  sole  factors  as  the  propor- 
tion of  females  to  males  at  birth  varies  from  time  to  time ;  in  the   Punjab  for 
example,  it  was  91' per  cent,  in  1896,  compared  with  88  only  four  years  earlier. 

210.  Climate  is  sometimes  said  to  influence  sex,  but  here-  too,  the  fact  that  the  (»»)  Climate. 
proportion  of  females  in  the  same  locality  varies  from  time  to  time,  shows  that, 

,  even  if  it  is  a  factor,  it  is  not  the  only  one.  It  is  true  that  the  ratio  of 
female  births  is  often  higher  along  the  coast,  or  within  the  influence  of  sea 
air,  and  in  the  hills,  than  it  is  in  hot  and  dry  plains,  but  there  are  so  many 
exceptions  as  to  suggest  that  the  correspondence,  where  it  exists,  is  accidental. 
Bihar,  though  hotter,  drier  and  further  from  the  sea  than  Bengal  proper,  has  a 
Jiigher  ratio  of  females.  In  Madras  Mr.  Francis  finds  it  impossible  to  connect  the 
-variations  in  any  way  with  the  climate,  and  in  Burma  females  are  relatively 
more  numerous  in  Upper  Burma,  which  is  hot  and  dry,  than  they  are  in  the 
damp  districts  of  Lower  Burma  along  the  sea  coast. 

„  :r:  211.  The  season  of  gestation  has  been  held  to  affect  the  sex  of  the  child.     Sta-  (ni)  Season 

tistios  have  been  compiled  in  of  gestation. 
Bengali  shewing  for  each 
sub -province  the  proportion 
of  female  to  male  births  in 
each  month  during  the  last 
decade  and  although  it  is 
difficult  to  establish  any 
general  co-ordination,  it  is 
clear  that  there  are  seasonal 
variations.  In  Bengal  proper 
the  proportion  of  male  births 
is  least  in  December  afld 
January  and  greatest  in 
August  and  September;  in 
Bihar  it  is  lead;  in  October, 
Jlovember  and  December 
and  greatest  in  July;  in 
Orissa  the  minimum  excess 
is  found  in  August,  October 
and  December  and  the  maxi- 
mum in  March;  and  in  Chota 
Nagpur  the  correspond- 
ing extremes  are  in  June, 
Septemberj  October  and 
November  on  the  one  side 
and  March,  July  and  August 
on  the  other.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  diagram  in  the 
margin,  which  is  reproduced 


^Diagram  showing  the  average  monthly  number  of  births  per  10000 
reported  yearly  during  thp  period  189S — WOO. 
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and  the  probsble  month  of  conception  at  the  top, of  the  diagram. 


*  By  Arysn  I  mean  the  people  that  brought  the  Sanskritic languages  to  India, 
t  Bengal  Census  Eeport  for  1901,  Appendix  IV,  page  xxii. 
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from  the    Bengal  Report,  that  there  is  no  general  relationship  between  these 
variations  and  the  seasons    when  the  reproductive  principle    is  strongest  or 
weakest.     In  the  Punjab  also  no  correspondence  can  be  traced  between  sex  and 
the  season  of  gestation. 
C»»)  Food.     ^       212.  The  dietary  of  the  people  is  another  item  which  has  been  held  to  be  of 
importance  in  this  connection.     So  far  as  the  properties  of  the  food  are  concerned 
it  is  difficult  to  draw  any  inference,  except  perhaps  a  negative  one,  from  the  state 
of  things  in  India ;  the  same  sex  proportions   are   often  found  to  exist  amongst 
people  subsisting  on  different  kinds  of  grain,  while  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to 
find  different  proporttons  in  the  case  of  people  whose  staple  food  is  the  same. 
More  stress  has  been  laid  by  certain  enquirers  on  the  sufficiency  or  otherwise  of 
the  food,  but  they  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  result  to  be  expected  from  it.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  women  who  have  been  enfeebled  by  insufficient  sustenance  are 
more  likely  to  produce  female  children,  while  Diising,  whose  opinion  is  quoted 
with  approval  by  Westermarck,  holds  that "  where  nourishment  is  abundant, 
strengthened  reproduction  is  an  advantage  to  the  species,  whereas  the  reverse  is 
the  case  where  nourishment  is  scarce.     Hence  the  power  of  multiplying,  de- 
pending chiefly  on  the  number  of  females,  organisms,  when  well  nourished,  pro- 
duce comparatively  more  female  children,  in  the  opposite  case  more  male."     It 
is  alleged,  in  support  of  this  theory,  that  an  excess  of  male  births  is  found  where 
vitality  is  low,  as  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  or  where  polyandry  is  practised, 
or  where  intermarriage  between  cousins  is  common.    There  seems  to  be  very 
little  in  the  statistics  which  have  been  collected  to  confirm  either  hypothesis. 
The  sex  proportions  at  birth  have  scarcely  varied  a  single  point  in  Bombay 
during  the  last  decade.    In  the  Central  Provinces  male   births  were  slightly 
above  the  average  rate  of  the  decade  in  one  famine  year,  1897,  but  in  another, 
1900,  they  were  below  it.     In  the  famine  districts  of  Bengal  the  ratio  was  normal 
throughout  the  period  affected  by   the  short  crops  of  1B96.     The  balance  of 
probability,  if  any,  seems  rather  in  favour  of  the  view  that  mal-nutrition  on 
the  part  of  the  female  tends  to  the  production  of  female  children.    In  the 
whole  of  Northern  India  females  are  more  numerous  amongst  the  lowest  classes, 
who  are  also  the  poorest,  than  amongst  those  at  the  top  of  the  social  structure, 
and  in  Bengal,  the  tract  where  women  are,  fewest  is  also  the  tract  where  the 
people  are  most  prosperous.    These,  however,  may  be  mere  coincidences,  and 
may  be  due  to  other  circumstances  such  as  race  or  social  practices.    Sometimes, 
as  in  Orissa  and  South  Bihar,  we  find  very  different  degrees  of  material 
well-being  coupled  with  almost  uniform  proportions  of  the  sexes  at  birth, 
(o)  Consan-  213.  The  marriage  of  cousins,  which  is  said  by  Diising  to  lead  to  male  off- 

guimous      spying,  is  common  among  Musahnans,  but  they  usually  have  a  larger  proportion 
marrtaget.    ^^  females  than  their  Hindu  neighbours.    It  is  also    common  amongst  the 

Dravidian  races  whose  females  are  generally  in  excess. 
(vi)  Poll/an-         214.  A  s  regards  polyandry,  the  tendency  to  male  offspring,  if  it  exists,  might 
*^-  be  due  to  causes  other  than  its  injurious  influence  (if  any)  on  the  female  parent, 

but  it  is  not  clear  that  the  practice  is  in  fact  accompanied  by  the  more  frequent 
birth  of  males.  In  the  Western  Himalayas  the  polyandrous  tribes  have  gener- 
ally more  females  than  males.  The  Ndyars  of  Southern  India  have  also  an  excess 
of  females.  There  are  clear  traces  of  polyandry  amongst  the  Khdsis,  whose 
females  are  specially  numerous,  as  well  as  amongst  certain  Bodo  tribes  where 
they  are  in  a  minority, 
(wi)  other  215.  There  are  some  theories  which  the  statistics  cannot  be  invoked  to  verify 

theoriit,  Qj  disprove,  such  as  the  view  that  sex  is  inherent  in  the  germ  itself  or  depends  on 
the  degree  of  ovular  maturity  at  the  time  when  conception  takes  place.  To 
the  same  category  belong  the  theories  of  ancient  Hindu  writers,  who  held  that 
the  female  principle  is  weaker  on  certain  days  than  on  others,  and  that 
conception  on  even  days  following  the  commencement  of  the  menses  tends  to 
result  in  male,  and  on  odd  days,  in  female,  children.  This  general  tendency, 
however,  may,  it  is  said,  be  counteracted,  if  one  sex  or  the  other  is  specially 
vigorous,  and  a  strong  and  healthy  woman,  if  she  wishes  to  be  blessed  with 
male  offspring,  is  advised  to  fast  or  reduce  her  diet  at  the  time  when  she  expects 
to  conceive.  Fox  the  same  reason  it  has  been  ordained  in  the  Shdstraa  that  the 
husband  should  be  older  than  his  wife,  as  he  would  then  ordinarily  be  more 
vigorous  and  have  a  greater  chance  of  influencing  the  sex  of  the  offspring. 
These  views  are  allied  to  the  theory  hazarded  in  the  English  Census  Report  for 
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1881,  where  it  is  said  that  "  there  are  some  reasons  for  believing  that  one,  at  any 
rate,  of  the  causes  that  determine  the  sex  of  an  infant,  is  the  relative  ages  of  the 
father  and  mother,  the  offspring  having  a  tendency  to  be  of  the  same  sex  as  its 
elder  parent."  This  is  a  definite  statement  which  there  would  be  specially  good 
opportunities  of  verifying  in  India  if  the  vital  statistics  for  the  main  castes 
could  be  tabulated  separately,  as,  in  any  given  locality,  the  practice  of  a  caste 
in  respect  of  the  age  at  which  marriage  is  effected  is  fairly  uniform.  In  Bengal 
the  theory  seems  to  receive  some  confirmation  from  the  circumstance  that  in 
Bengal  proper  where  males  are  generally  married  as  adults  to  girls  who  have  not 
reached  the  age  of  puberty,  the  ratio  of  male  births  is  higher  than  in  Bihar 
or  Chota  Nagpur,  where  the  ages  of  bride  and  bridegroom  are  more  nearly 
equal.  Sufficient  information  is  not  available  to  enable  the  subject  to  be  exa- 
mined in  any  detail,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  the  higher  ratio  of  females  usually 
noticeable  amongst  Muhammadans,  who  are  less  prone  than  the  Hindus  to  marry 
their  daughters  at  a  very  early  age,  is  consonant  with  the  theory  alluded  to. 

It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  intense  desire  for  a  child  of  a  particular  sex 
might  have  some  effect,  but  this  seems  very  unlikely.  The  Hindus  earnestly  de-  " 
sire  male  children  and  in  some  parts  a  special  religious  ceremony  is  performed, 
before  cohabitation  commences,  with  the  object  of  procuring  male  offspriag. 
This  feeling,  however,  prevails  all  over  Indiaj  but  the  ratio  of  male  births 
varies  greatly  and  in  some  parts  is  lower  than  in  Europe. 

It  has  been  said  again  that  female  infanticide  long  continued  leads  to  a 
larger  proportion  of  male  births,  and  it  is  certainly  the  case  that  the  ratio  is 
highest  in  those  parts  of  India  where  this  practice  was  formerly  common.  It 
would  be  necessary,  however,  to  collect  much  more  evidence  than  this  before 
it  could  be  said  that  it  is  anything  more  than  an  accidental  coincidence.*  And 
even  then  it  might  be  that  the  high  proportion  of  males  is  due  to  the  custom, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Rose,  of  causing  abortion  where  the  native  midwife  reports 
that  the  pregnancy  is  probably  that  of  a  girl. 

216.  We  have  seen  that  the  number  of  males  at  birth  generally  exceeds  that  (3)  Higher 
of  females  to  a  relatively  greater  extent  than  it  does  in  the  case  of  the  persons  female 
enumerated  at  the  census.   If,  therefore,  the  Indian  statistics  stood  by  themselves,  ™*'?**"  ^• 
it  would  be  needless  to  seek  any  further  explanation  of  the  surplus  of  males, 
but  when  it  is  found  that  in  spite  of  a  similar  state  of  affairs  in  Europe,  so 
far  as  the  proportions  at  birth  are  concerned,  the  mortality  in  the  early  months 
of   life  is  so  much  greater  in  the  case  of  males  that  they  very  soon  lose  their 
numerical  advantage,  it  becomes  necessary  to  enquire  why  the  same  pheno- 
menon does  not  occur  in  India,  and  whether  there  are  any  conditions  existing 
in  India  but  not  in  Europe,  which  are  adverse  to  female  life.     The  possible 
causes  of  higher  female  mortality  in  India  (a)  female  infanticide,  (J)  a  compara- 
tively greater  neglect  of  feinales,  especially  at  the  earlier  ages,  (c)  premature 
cohabitatiou  and  child-bearing  coupled  with  unskilful  midwifery,  (rf)  hard  work 
in  the  case  of  the  lower  classes,  and  (e)  general  adverse  conditions  of  climate, 
nutrition,  house  accommodation  and  the  like. 

217.  And  first  comes  the  question  of  female  infanticide.    It  is  significant  pemal* 
that  where  the  proportion  of  females  is  lowest,  i.e.,  in  the  Punjab  and  the  adjoining  infanticide. 
tracts  in  Sind,  Eajputana  and  the  United  Provinces,  large  sections  of  the  popula- 
tion are,  or  were  formerly,  suspected  of  this  practice.     Mr.  Eose,  who  has  gone 
into  the  question  with  some  fulness,  shows  that  the  proportion  of  female  children 
is  lowest  amongst  most  of  the  Eajput  and  J^t  tribes  ;  that  it  is  far  higher,  on  the 
average,  amongst  those  who  are  Muhammadans  and  are  thus  troubled  with  fewer 
artificial  restrictions  on  marriage,  than  amongst  Hindus  and  Sikhs ;  and  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  Jats,  the  Sikhs  have  a  lower  proportion  of  females  than  the  Hindus. 
There  are,  however,  exceptions  and  amongst  certain  tribes  the  Muhammadans 
have  also  a  very  low  proportion  of  females.    Mr.  Eose  quotes  numerous  instances 
of  folklore  and  superstitious  belief  connected  with  infant  life  which  familiarize 
the  people  with  the  practice  of  infanticide,  and  mentions  that,  alike  amon^ 
Muhammadans,  Hindus  and  Sikhs,  there  are  no  rejoicings  on  the  birth  of  a  girl. 
His  final  conclusion  is  that,  except  possibly  amongst  the  Jats,  who,  be  it  remem- 
bered, form  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  total  population,  actual  infanticide  is  rare, 
and  occurs  only  when  the  prospective  difficulty  of  finding  a  husband  is  combined 

•  Thig  is  another  instance  where  the  separate  tabulation  of  the  birth  and  death  returns  of  each  caste  might 
furnish  useful  information.  It  would  then  be  poegible  to  compare  the  sex  proportions  at  birth  for  different 
cttites,  some  of  which  practise  infanticide  while  others  do  not. 
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with  a  superstitious  belief  that  the  child  is  likely  to  cause  misfortune,  but 
that  ignorance  and  an  unconscious  ill-treatment  of  females  result  in  a  relatively 
high  rate  of  mortality  at,  all  ages.  In  the  case  of  the  Jats,  with  whom  the 
practice  is  thouglit  to  be  more  common,  it  is  due,  not  to  the  laws  of  hypergamy,' 
which  would  affect  only  the  higher  sections,  but  to  a  desire  to  avoid  the 
difficulty  and  expense  of  rearing  children  of  the  female  sex.  .  > 

'The  Superintendent  of  Census  in  Bombay  says  that  female  infanticide  was 
formerly  in  vogue  amongst  certain  tribes  in  Sind  and  the  Jadeja  Rijputs  in 
Cutch.  The  couimon  method  of  destruction  was  to  drown  the  children  iii 
vessels  of  milk,  or  in  holes  made  ia  the  ground  and  filled  with  the  same  liquid.: 
The  signal  "  dudh  pilao,"  given  at  the  birth  of  a  female  infant,  was  sufficient  to 
secure  its  destruction.  In  other  cases,  female  infants  were  either  given  opium  or 
left  uncared-for  until  they  expired.  At  the  present  day,  says  Mr.  Enthoven,.the 
practice  may  be  assumed  to  be  of  rare  occurrence.  The  same  view  is  held  by 
Mr.  Burn  in  respect  of  the  United  Provinces,  where,  however,  a  special  law  is  still 
inforceforthesupervisionof  certain  clans,  resident  chiefly  in  the  tracts  adjoining 
the  Punjabi  who  were  undoubtedly  at  one  time  greatly  addicted  to  the  practice. 
In  Baroda  the  Census  Superintendent  asserts  that  amongst  the  Lewa  Patidars  of 
certain  Kulin  villages  there  are  clear  signs  of  female  infanticide,  and  the 
figures  which  he  gives  certainly  show  an  extraordinarily  low  proportion  of 
females. 

218.  But  if  the  practice  of  deliberately  doing  away  with  female  infants  is  now 
confined  to  a  limited  area,  and  even  there  is  perhaps  somewhat  rare,  there  is  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  in  most  parts  of  India  female  infants  receive  far  leiss  atten- 
tion than  males.  It  is  almost  universally  the  case  that,  whereas  male  offspring 
are  ardently  desired,  the  birth  of  a  female  child  is  unwelcome.  It  is  especially 
so  where  the  provision  of  a  husband  is  a  matter  of  difficulty  and  expense  and 
where  there  are  already  several  female  children  in  the  family.  Consequentlji 
even  if  there  is  no  deliberate  design  of  hastening  a  girl's  death,  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  as  a  rule,  she  receives  less  attention  than  would  be  bestowed,  on  a  son. 
She  is  less  warmly  clad,  and  less  carefully  rubbed  with  mustard  oil  as  a  prophyr 
lactic  against  the  colds  and  chills  to  which  the  greater  part  of  the  mortality 
amongst  young  children  in  India  is  due ;  she  also  probably  is  not  so  well  fed  as  a 
boy  would  be,  attd,  when  ill,  her  parents  are  not  likely  to  make  the  same 
strenuous  efforts  to  ensure  her  recoyery.  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  thatj  even  if 
they  are  constitutionally  stronger  than  boys,  girls  in  this  country,  especially 
amongst  Hindus,  are  less  likely  than  in  Europe  to  reverse  the  birth  proportion 
of  the  sexes  by  a  relatively  low  mortaKty  during  the  early  years  of  Hfe.  .     ^ 

219.  The  inaccuracy  of  the  age  return* generally,  and  especially  of  that  por? 

tion  of  it  which  relates  to 
females,  renders  it  impossi- 
ble to  place  much  reliance 
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on  the  ratio  of  females  to 
males  at  each  age  period,  as 
exhibited  for  India  and  some 
of  the  larger  Provinces  in 
subsidiary  table  No.  II.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  dia- 
gram in  the  margin  that  the 
curves  drawn  to  indicate 
this  proportion  jump  about 
in  a  most  remarkable 
manner.  Prom  the  age  of 
25  onwards,  the  fluctuations 
are  clearly  attributable  tO 
the  greater  inaccuracy  in 
respect  of  females  and  to 
the  consequent  piling  up  of 
their  ages  at  all  multiples  Of 
10,  coupled  with  a  special 
tendency  to  exaggeration 
when  the  latter  years  of  life 
are  reached.  .    t 
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Variation  per  cent,  in  proportion  of  women  to 
men  compared  witli  1891. 
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If  we  take  the  total  population  living  below  30  years  of  nge,  the  proportion 
of  females  to  males  in  India  as  a  whole  is  as  960  to  1,000  which  is  very  little  less 
than  the  proportion  ataU  ages.  It  would  thus  appear  that  in  India  as  a  whole 
the  span  of  life  enjoyed  by  females  does'  not  much  exceed  that  of  males.  The 
only  noticeable  exception  in  respect  of  locality  is  afforded  by  the  Central 
Provinces,  where  the  proportion  of  females  to  a  thousand  males  at  the  age 
of  30  and  upwards  is  1,087  compared  with  only  1,034  in  the  total  population 
of  all  ages.  This  result  is  peculiar  to  the  present  census,  and  in  1891  the  corre- 
sponding figures  were  986  and  998  respectively.  This  seems  to  show  that  it  is  due 
to  some  condition  peculiar  to  the  decade  and,  therefore,  it  may  perhaps  be  assumed, 
«  to  famine ;  if  so,  this  confirms  the 

view  put  forward  by  Mr.  Eussell 
that  women  are  better  able  than 
men  to  withstand  the  effects  of  a 
calamity  of  this  kind.  In  this 
connection  the  marginal  state- 
ment is  instructive.  It  shows 
that  the  growth  in  the  propor- 
tion of  females  in  the  provinces 
where  it  is  most  noticeable  has 
taken  place  at  the  higher  ages 
and  is,  therefore,'  due  to  an 
improvement  in  their  relative 
longevity  rather  than  to  a  rise 
in  the  proportions  at  birth  or  to  a  more  complete  enumeration  of  young 
women.  So  far  as  the  mere  figures  go  it  would  appear  from  subsidiary  table  II 
that  females  enjoy  a  greater  longevity  than  males  in  the  United  Provinces  also, 
but  the  true  proportions  are  here  obscured  by  thp  large  number  of  emigrants, 
amongst  whom  adult  males  greatly  preponderate,  and  the  real  advantage 
on  the  side  of  the  fair  sex  is  much  smaller  than  the  figures  would  seem  to"" 
indicate. 

Turning  to  the  proportions  by  religion  we  find  that,  at  all  ages  from 
0  to  30  taken  together,  the  proportions  of  the  sexes  for  both  religions  are 
much  the  same,  but  whereas  amongst  the  Hindus  the  ratio  of  women  to 
men  after  the  age  of  30  improves  slightly,  in  the  case  of  the  Muhammadan 
section  of  the  community  it  tends  to  fall  off.  The  reason  for  this  seems  to 
lie  in  the  fact  that,  owing  to  various  causes,  and  especially  to  the  practice 
of  widow  marriage,  the  Muhammadan  female  is  more  prolific  and  pays  for 
this  by  a  shorter  span  of  life,  and  that  the  enforced  widowhood  to  which 
her  Hindu  sister  is  condemned,  however  wearisome  and  monotonous,  tends  to 
greater  longevity. 

220.  We  have  still  to  seek  some  explanation  of  the  fact  that  while  the  general  Explanation 
proportion  of  females  to  males  under  30  years  of  age  is  about  the  same  as  in  ^gg*?^„'*°^f 
the  total  population,  there  is  an  extraordinary  deficit  at '  10 — 15,'  which  is  com-  femlTeTaged 
pensated  for  by  an  excess  at  the  two  extremities  '  0 — 5  '  on  the  one  side  and  io-i5. 
'  20—25  '  on  the  other.  It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  it  can  be  due  to  conceal- 
ment, as  if  so,  the  true  proportion  of  females  under  30  would  be  greatly  in  ex- 
cess of  the  proportion  at  the  higher  ages,  and  this  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
at  birth  males  are  the  more  numerous.  The  proportion,  moreover,  is  even  lower 
in  the  case  of  Muhammadans,  who  have  no  special  reasons  for  concealing 
unmarried  females  at  this  particular  age,  than  it  is  amongst  Hindus.  It  is 
therefore,  it  would  seem,  more  likely  t  at  the  deficiency,  with  its  con- 
comitant excess  on  either  side,  is  due  mainly  to  the  'greater  inaccuracy  of  the 
age  return  in  the  case  of  females.  We  have  seen  that  at  the  higher  ages  there 
are  marked  fluctuations  which  can  be  accounted  for  in  this  way  and  no  other, 
and  if,  at  the  age  10—15,  the  inequality  is  still  greater,  it  may  well  be  due  to 
the  fact  that,  at  this  age,  the  general  inaccuracy  of  the  return  for  females  is 
further  exaggerated,  not  only  by  intentional  misstatement,  but  also  by  an  un- 
conscious tendency  to  minimise  the  ages  of  unmarried  girls  and  to  overstate 
those  of  the  married.  Having  regard  to  the  figures  on  either  side,  it  is  impossible 
that  there  can  be  more  females  than  males  at  the  age-period  20—25,  and  the 
main  cause  of  the  excess  is,  probably,  the  exaggeration  of  the  age  of  married 
girls  with  childreji.     Similarly,  at  the  earlier  ages,  the  figures  for  females  seem 
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to  be  swollen  by  the  inclusion  of  unmarried  girls  -who  are  really  older  than  their 
parents  were  willing  to  admit.  A  fall  in  the  proportion  of  females  to  males  at 
the  age  period  '  10—15  '  is  also  found  in  the  death  returns  where  there  can  be  no 
special  motive  for  concealment  of  nubile  females.*  The  proportion  of  female 
deaths  at  this  critical  age  is,  in  all  probability,  above  the  mean  for  aU  ages,  but  the 
number  actually  reported  is  far  below  it.  The  only  possible  explanation  is  that 
many  of  the  deaths  which  properly  belong  to  this  age  period  have  been  wrongly 
assigned  to  those  above  and  below  it. 

221.  There  is  also,  in  all  probability,  a  genuine  decline  in  the  proportion  of 
females  at  the  age  when  puberty  is  reached.  Even  in  England,  the  proportion 
falls  slightly  below  par  at  this  critical  time  of  life,  and  if  this  is  the  case  in  a 
European  country,  a  much  heavier  fall  is  naturally  to  be  expected  in  India,  where 
the  maladies  due 'to  functional  derangement,  consequent  on  the  attainment  of 
puberty,  are  greatly  intensified  by  premature  cohabitation  and  parturition. 
The    evil    effects  of  early  marriage  on  female  life  are  clearly  shown  ^  by  a 

comparison  of  the  proportion  of 
females  to  males  who  are  living 
at  the  age  '  10 — IB  '  in  each  pro- 
vince with  the  proportion  ol 
females  of  that  age  who  are  mar- 
ried. In  Burma  practically  no 
girls  of  the  age  in  question  are 
married  and  this  is  the  part  of 
India  where  the  proportion  of 
females  at  this  age  is  highest  as 
compared  with  the  proportion  at 
all  ages.  The  second  place  in  this 
respect  is  shared  by  Madras  and 
the  Punjab,  where  girls  of  this  age 
are  less  frequently  married  than  in  any  other  part  of  India  outside  Burma, 
while  Bengal,  where  child  marriage  is  most  common,  stands  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list.  It  may  therefore  be  said  that  the  propoition  of  females  at  the  age  '  10 — 15  ' 
varies  inversely  with  the  number  who  are  married  at  this  period  of  life.  The  only 
exceptions  to  this  generalization  are  afforded  by  the  Central  Provinces  and  Assam. 
The  latter  province  has  a  very  small  population  and  the  results  are  disturbed  by 
migration,  while  in  the  Central  Provinces  the  divergence  is  not  great  and  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  effect  of  the  famine  on  the  sex  proportions  at  the  higher 
ages.  It  is  of  course  not  alleged  that  the  ill  effects  of  early  mamage  are  the 
sole,  or  even  the  main,  cause  of  the  variations  here  noticed.  To  a  great  extent 
■  they  are  fictitious  and  attributable  to  the  intentional  misstatement  of  the  ages 
of  females  at  this  period  of  life,  which  has  already  been  alluded  to,  and  which 
would  naturally  affect  the  results  to  a  greater  extent  in  tracts  where  the  pre- 
judices against  allowing  a  girl  to  grow  to  maturity  while  still  unmarried  are 
strongest. 
General  222.  The  general  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  age  statistics  seem  there- 

?o^?i^siins  fore  to  be  as  follows.  There  is  everywhere  an  excess  of  males  at  birth.  Por  a  few 
age^utistics.  years  after  birth  the  two  sexes  have  about  the  same  expectation  of  life,  but  about 
the  time  of  puberty  there  is  a  relatively  higher  mortality  amongst  females. 
Those  who  suryive  this  trying  period  seem  for  some  years  to  have  a  stronger 
hold  on  life  than  males  of  the  same  age ;  while  from  about  30  onwards  the  two 
sexes  have  again  much  the  same  general  rate  of  mortality,  but  if  the  figures  are 
separated  according  to  religion,  it  appears  that  while  the  Hindu  female  at  30  has 
the  prospect  of  a  somewhat  longer  life  than  a  male  of  the  same  age  and  religion, 
in  the  case  of  Muhammadans  the  males  have  a  slight  advantage  over  the  females. 
After  the  age  of  60  the  balance  seems  to  turn  in  favour  of  females,  but  this  is 
possibly  due  merely  to  a  greater  tendency  to  exaggerate  age  on  the  part  of  old 
women  t 


ProTinoe. 

Number  per  100  females 

aged  10 — 15  who 

are  married. 

Order  in  respect  of 
proportion  of  females  to 

males  at  10—15  as 

compared  with  that  at 

all  ages. 

Bengal 

Madras 

United  Provinces  . 

Pun3ab 

Bombay 

Burma 

Central  Provinces  . 

Assam 

57 
23 
64 
27 
46 
1 
37 
29 

8 
2 
6 
2 
4 
1 
5 
7 

*  This  will  be  seen  from  the  statement  in  the  margin  of  paragraph  224. 

t  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  only  30  years  since  measures  were  adopted  to  put  a  stop  to  female 
infanticide  amongst  certain  Rajput  clans  of  Upper  India.  It  is  not  likely  that  these  measures,  which  affected 
■a  population  of  only  a  third  of  a  million,  have  much  affected  the  general  sex  proportions.  So  far  as  they 
have  done  so,  however,  the  resulting  increase  vi  the  number  of  females_  is  jcoofinpd  at  present  to  the  ages 
linder  30.  ' 
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223.  We  may  now  revert  briefly  to  the  variations  shown  in  the  sex  propor- 
tions since  1891,  and 

Diagram  showing  the  number  of  male  births  and  deaths  per  1,000  of  jaopula-  ^^j   doing  SO  it  will  be 
Hon,  and  female  births  and  deaths  per  100  males  for  each  i/ear  1891  to  p^ofltable     to     notice 

the  main  results  dis- 
1891  '92  '93  '94-  '95  '96  '97  '98  '99  1900       closed  by  the  birth 

and  death  returns. 
The  general  collection 
of  these  statistics  has 
been  undertaken  only 
in  recent  years  and 
the  moderate  degree 
of  accuracy  which 
they  now  possess  dates 
in  most  provinces 
only  from  the  early 
part  of  the  last  de- 
cade. It  is  impossible 
therefore  to  utilise 
them  as  fully  as  might 
be  desired,  but  even 
as  they  stand  they 
present  several  in- 
teresting features. 
These  are  pourtrayed 
in  the  annexed  dia- 
gram, which  shows 
for  each  of  the  main 
provinces,  other  than 
Burma  and  Assam 
where  the  returns  are 
still  very  incomplete, 
{a)  the  variations 
from  year  to  year  in 
the  number  of  male 
births  and  deaths  per 
thousand  of  that  sex 
and  (b)  the  number 
of  female  to  100  male 
vital  occurrences  of 
each  kind.  The  first 
feature  to  be  noticed 

Nora.— The  oama  opposite  the  letter  A,  indicate  the  number  of  male  births  and  deaths  per  1,000  jg     that       alreadv      al- 
of  the  male  population,  and  those  opposite  the  letter  B,  the  number  of  female  births  and  deaths  per  100  ,     ,,  .         ,-,  ''   o    .-, 

male  births  and  deaths.    The  figures  on  the  left  of  the  curve  refer  to  A,  and  those  on  the  right  luded  tO,  VIZ.,  thC  tail- 
of  it  to  B.                                                                    ,  J!      XI  i>  1 

ure  or  the  female 
death-rate  to  rise  with  that  of  males  in  famine  years.  This  is  clearly  shovm  by 
the  curves  for  Bombay  in  1900  and  for  the  Central  Provinces  in  the  same 
year  and  also  in  1897,  as  well  as,  though  in  a  less  degree,  by  the  curves 
for  Bengal,  Bombay  and  the  United  Provinces  in  1897,  and  by  that  for 
the  latter  province  in  1896.  The  regularity  of  this  phenomenon  is  so  marked 
and  it  agrees  so  fully  with  the  observations  independently  arrived  at  by  compe- 
tent observers  that  it  cannot  be  ascribed  to  accident  or  omissions  on  the  part  of 
the  reporting  staff.  It  seems,  therefore,  clear  that  females  are  better  able  thah 
males  to  resist  the  iU  effects  of  famine,  and  as  the  Census  statistics  show  that  the 
improvement  in  the  ratio  of  women  has  occui*red  mahaly  at  the  age  of  30  and 
upwards,  it  may  be  concluded  that  it  is  amongst  adults  that  their  constitu- 
tional superiority  in  this  respect  is  most  marked.  There  has  been  slight  decline 
in  the  proportion  of  females  at  the  age  '  60  and  over '  but  this  is  due  probably 
to  a  smaller  degree  of  inaccuracy  in  the  reporting  of  female  ages  at  the  present 

324.  Further  light  is  thrown  on  this  subject  by  the  death  returns  distributed 
according  to  age.    The  number  of  female,  to  100  male,  deaths  reported  at  each  age' 
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NuMBEE  OF  Female  deaths  peb  100  Male. 

Age. 

Central  ProviQces. 

Bombay. 

United  Provinces. 

1891. 

1897. 

1891. 

1900. 

1S91. 

1S97. 

Under  1  year 

1—5 

5-10 
10-15 
15-20 
20—30 
30-40 
40—50 
50-60 
60  and  over    . 

86 
89 
80 
79 
91 

101 
81 
71 
79 

101 

89 
87 
77 
69 
73 
78 
70 
65 
77 
100 

85 
96 

92 

91 

115 

115 

91 

69 

76 

107 

93 
97 
88 
80 
88 
89 
80 
67 
70 
104 

90 
99 
76 
71 
114 
101 
78 
75 
74 
81 

95 
102 

79 

70 

103 

90 
72 
72 
73 
80 

period  in  1891,  when  the  conditions  were  normal,  is  compared  in  the  margin  with 

the  number  reported  in 
a  famine  year  for  the 
three  main  provinces, 
which  suffered  most  dur- 
ing the  decade.  It  will 
be  seen  that  under  the 
age  of  6  the  proportion 
of  female  deaths  in  the 
famine  year  taken  for 
comparison  was  slightly 
higher  than  in  1891; 
at  '  5—10 '  it  was  about 
the  same,  but  then 
quickly  declined,  reach- 
ing a  minimum  at  the 
age  '  20—30 '  after 
which  it  again  rose  slowly,  but  at  no  subsequent  age  reached  the  proportion 
returned  in  1891. 

Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  greater  power  of  resistance  to 
famine  which  females  undoubtedly  enjoy.  According  to  some,  men  wander  more 
than  women  during  a  famine  and,  when  away  by  themselves,  often  have 
to  eat  carelessly  prepared  food,  while  the  women,  who  do  their  own  cooking, 
are  less  likely  to  suffer  in  this  way.  The  women  again,  as  a  class,  are  more 
often  given  gratuitous  relief,  and  when  they  attend  relief  works,  their  tasks  are 
comparatively  easy.  When  scarcity  begins  to  be  felt,  conception  takes  place  less 
freely,  and  this  means  fewer  deaths  from  diseases  of  pregnancy  and  parturition. 
But  the  most  potent  reason  seems  to  be  that,  after  reaching  maturity,  women 
are  constitutionally  stronger  than  men,  and  have,  besides,  more  fat  and  less 
muscle  in  their  composition,  so  that  they  not  only  need  a  smaller  quantity  of 
food  to  support  their  frames  but  are  also  better  able  to  endure  the  wasting  process. 
It  is  a  physiological  fact  that  women  require  less  food  to  support  life  than  men  do, 
but  the  differentiation  of  famine  relief  according  to  sex  was  abolished  before  the 
famine  of  190U,  and  even  in  1897,  it  was  not  always  observed,  so  that  in  the  past, 
women  have  probably  received  better  treatment  than  men  in  proportion  to  their 
physical  need.* 

In  all  provinces  the  reported  vital  occurrences  for  females  are  proportionally 
less  numerous  than  those  for  males,  but  iu  Eurma,  the  Central  Provinces,  and 
Bengal  the  deficiency  is  far  greater  in  the  case  of  deaths  than  it  is  in  that  of  births.  * 
This  should  indicate  a  relatively  greater  increase  in  the  female  population  than  in 
the  male,  and  such  an  increase  has  actually  taken  place  in  the  Central  Provinces. 
In  Burma  the  disproportion  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  large  inmaigrant 
population,  which  consists  chiefly  of  males,  and  helps  to  swell  the  mortality 
returns  for  that  sex ;  in  Bengal  also  the  presence  of  immigrants  from  up-country 
has  to  some  extent  affected  the  figures.  It  is,  moreover,  possible  that  the  deatlis 
of  neglected  female  children  and  also  of  Hindu  widows,  who  live  a  retired  and 
secluded  life,  are  not  so  completely  reported  as  those  of  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  net  result  of  the  vital  statistics  collected  in  India  during  the  decade 
1891 — 1900  is  that  there  are  89  female,  to  100  male,  deaths.  In  European 
countries  the  corresponding  proportion  ranges  between  86  in  Saxony  and  100'6  in 
Ireland,  but  in  Europe  the  number  of  females  in  existence  is  generally  greater 
than  that  of  males,  and  a  higher  relative  death  rate  is  therefore  only  natural. 
As  compared  with  the  proportion  of  females  to  males  amongst  the  living  the 
proportion  at  death  is  higher  in  India  than  in  Europe. 

225.  The  last  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  returns  indicate  a  slightly  higher 
proportion  of  female,  as  compared  with  male,  births  towards  the  close  of  the  decade 
in  the  Punjab,  the  United  Provinces,  Bengal  and  the  Central  Provinces.  Vari- 
ations in  the  sex  proportions  at  birth  are  not  unknown  in  Europe,  and  in  England 
the  proportion  of  male,  to  1,000  female,  births  declined  from  1,050  in  1838-47 
to  1,036  in  1891-95. t    In  Hamburg,  on  the  other  hand,  it  rose  from  1,032  in 

*  The  Famine  Commissioners  of  1901  recommended  that  the  sex  distinction  should  again  l)e  adopted- 
•    t  The  proportion  of  male,  to  1,000  female,  hirths  during  1901  was— in  England  1,039,  in  Scotland  1,052,  and 
in  Ireland  1,061. 
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1885  to  1,075  in  1895.  There  is  therefore  no  a  priori  reason  why  similar  varia- 
tions should  not  take  place  in  India.  At  first  sight  the  birth  returns  appear  to 
be  contradicted  in  this  respect  by  the  results  of  the  census  which  shows  a  smaller 
proportion  of  females  to  males  at  the  ages  '  0—5  '  than  that  which  existed  in 
189-1.  The  contradiction,  however,  is  probably  not  real.  The  proportion  of 
females  of  all  ages  from  0  to  30  taken  together  has  risen  during  the  decade,  and 
the  diminution  which  has  taken  place  at  the  period  '  0 — 5  '  and  also  at '  25 — bO  ' 
seems  therefore  to  be  due  to  a  more  accurate  return  of  female  ages  than  to  any 
real  deficiency  at  these  two  age  periods.  The  irregularities  in  the  proportion  of 
females  to  males  at  the  different  ages  from  0  to  30  as  shown  in  the  diagram  in  the 
margin  of  paragraph  219,  though  still  considerable,  are  less  noticeable  at  the 
present  census  than  in  1 891,  and  it  would  seem  that  this  can  only  be  due  to  the 
more  successful  elimination  of  mistakes  regarding  the  ages  of  females. 

The  final  conclusion  as  to  the  growth  of  the  female  population  is  therefore  Final 
that  it  is  due  mainly  to  a  relatively  smaller  mortality,  especially  in  the  famine  conclusions. 
years,  but  that  there  has  also  been  a  slight  rise  in  the  proportion  of  females  to 
males  at  birth. 

As  regards  the  causes  which  influence  sex  at  birth,  the  findings,  if  such 
they  can  be  called,  which  we  have  arrived  at,  are  all  of  a  negative  character. 
In  a  work  quoted  by  Mr.  33aines  in  1891*  the  authors  say  :  — 

"  The  number  of  speculations  as  to  the  nature  o£  sex  has  well  nigh  doubled  since 
Drelincourt  in  the  last  century  brought  together  262  'groundless  hypotheses'  and  since 
Blumenbach  quaintly  remarked  that  nothing  was  more  certain  than  that  Dreh'ncourt's  own  ' 
theory  formed  the  263rd.  Subsequent  writers  have,  of  coarse,  long  ago  added  Blumenbach's 
Bildupgstrieb  to  the  list ;  nor  is  it  claimed  that  the  generalization  we  have  in  our  turn  offered 
has  yet  received  '  final  form '  if  that  phrase,  indeed,  be  ever  permissible  in  an  evolving  science, 
except  when  applied  to  what  is  altogether  extinct." 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject  the  only  possible  con- 
conclusion  is  that  of  Professor  D.  J.  Conrad  who  says : — t 

"  Die  Frage'ist  bis  jetzt  als  noch  ungelost  und  in  voUiges  Dunkel  gehullt  anzusehen." 
226.  We  have  hitherto  been  considering  the  proportions  of  the  sexes  in  the  Proportion  of 
general  population.     It  will  be  interesting  to  glance  briefly  at  the  corresponding  females  in 

figures  in  towns.  Except  in  Madras,  females  are  *'''^"^- 
generally  much  less  numerous  in  urban  than  in 
rural  tracts,  and  in -Burma,  Assam  and  Bengal 
the  deficiency  is  very  noticeable.  It  is  also  more 
marked  in  large  towns  than  in  small  ones,  and  the 
only  exception  to  the  rule  that  as  the  town  in- 
creases in  size  the  proportion  of  females  falls,  is 
in  the  case  of  those  with  a  population  of  less 
than  5,000  persons,  where  it  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that^uch  places  did  not  fall  within  the  general 
census  definition  of  '  town ',  but  were  specially 
treated  as  such  on  account  of  their  distinctly 
urban  character.     The  paucity  of  females  is  specially  noticeable  in  the  case  of 

Calcutta,  where  they  are  only  half  as  numerous 
as  the  males.  The  inhabitants  of  urban  areas  are 
to  a  great  extent  merely  temporary  residents, 
whose  permanent  homes  are  elsewhere,  and  they 
frequently  leave  their  female  relatives  behind 
when  they  come  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  towns. 
This  circumstance  explains  why  in  certain  towns 
the  reported  birth-rate  is  very  low  when  calculated 
on  the  crude  population.  The  number  of  births 
depends  almost  entirely  on  the  number  of  married 
wopien  of  child-bearing  age,  and  where  these  are 
relatively  few  in  number,  the  births  are  necessarily  below  the  normal.  The 
Bengal  Keport  contains  a  table  showing  the  extent  to  which  the  proportion 
of  married  women  in  each  town  in  that  province  differs  from  the  Provincial 
average. 

227.  Where  females  are  in  marked  defect  a  relaxation  of  the  restrictions  on  Effect  of 
marriage  inevitably  follows.     Sometimes  it  takes  the  form  of  expressly  permitting  f^^^  °^ 

~  marriage. 
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Assam 

728 

Bengal 

760 

Bombav 

854 

Burma 

7ia 

Central  Pi  evinces 

966 

Madras 

1,038 

Punjab 

812 

United  Province j 

916 

Towns  with  a  population  of 

Number  of 
females  per 
1,000  males, 

J 

Over  100,000 
5O,(J0O  to  100,000 
20,000  to  50,000  . 
10,000  to  20,000  . 
5,000  to  10,000    . 
5,000  and  undev  •  . 

767 

893 

S99     , 

945 

951 

899 

*  Geddes'  and  Thompson's  "  Evolution  of  Sex." 

t  Grundriss  zum  Sludium  der  politiscLeu  Oekouoixiie  ;  Jena,  1900. 
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males  of  a  higher  caste  to  marry  females  of  a  lower  one.  Thus  in  the 
Punjah,  Khatris  will  marry  Arora  women  and  the  Aroras  in  their  turn  take  as 
their  wives  women  of  lower  castes.  But,  more  often,  it  leads  to  laxity  in  en- 
quiring into  the  status  and  antecedents  of  the  proposed  bride,  and  to  a  willing- 
ness to  accept  the  statements  that  may  he  made  regarding  her  by  her  guardians 
or  vendors.  In  this  way  there  is  in  some  parts  a  regular  traffic  in  young  females. 
Girls  are  often  enticed  from  their  homes  in  the  Punjab  and  sold  either  in  some 
other  part  of  that  province  or  in  Sind.  The  purchasers  of  women  in .  the  Punjab 
are  mainly  Jats,  Aroras  and  Kirars,  but  the  practice  is  also  known  amongst  Kam- 
bohs  and  Khatris.  According  to  Mr.  Eose  "  the  women  so  ^purchased,  are  not 
infrequently  married,, either  by  the  regular  ceremonies  or  by  the  Karewa  rite, 
and  though  a  wife  so  married  is  looked  down  upon  by  her  regularly  betrothed 
and  married  neighbours,  there  is,  as  a  rule,  no  dispute  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
relationship.  A  faint  pretence  is  kept  up  that  the  girl  is  of  the  purchaser's 
caste,  but  he  usually  allows  himself  to  be  very  easily  deceived,  and  thus  women 
of  the  lowest  castes  or  Muhammadans  are  frequently  sold  and  become  the  wives 
of  Hindu  Jats  and  Aroras." 
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General  proportion  of  the  sexes 

by  Provinces, 

States  and  Agencies. 

Peotihoe,  Statb 

OB 

A.G£ircT, 

NUMBEa  OF  PJEMALES  TO  1.000  MALES. 

1901. 

1S91. 

1881, 

Actual 
Population. 

2. 

Natural 
Population. 

Actua 
Population. 

Natural 
Population, 

Actual 
Population. 

Natural 
Population. 

1. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

India               

963 

964 

958 

959 

951 

956 

Ajmer-Merwaia      .... 

900 

876 

881 

893 

851 

773 

AsBam           ..... 

949 

973 

■942 

966 

950 

965 

Bengiil           ..... 

998 

1,003 

1,005 

1,QD9 

1,008 

1,014 

Berar             ..... 

975 

988 

942 

971 

936 

958 

Bombay         ..... 

945 

950 

938 

946 

938 

947 

Burma           ..... 

962 

1,027 

962 

1,017 

877 

980 

Central  Provinces   .... 

1,031 

1,035 

996 

1,003 

982. 

989 

Coorg             ..... 

801 

963 

804 

954 

775 

939 

Madras 

1,025 

1,017 

1,020 

1,014 

1,020 

1,019 

N.-W.  P.  Province  and  Panjab 

852 

849 

851 

848 

843 

844 

United  Provinces   .... 

937 

926 

930 

917 

925 

^       914 

Baroda  State ..... 

936 

970 

928 

929 

917 

890 

Central  India  Agency 

948 

954 

912 

921 

897 

903 

Hyderabad  State     .... 

964 

970 

964 

971 

968 

974 

Kashmir  State 

884 

887 

880 

887 

... 

... 

Mysore  State ..... 

980 

994 

991 

1,000 

1,007 

1.008 

Kajputana  Agency 

905 

901 

891 

883 

852 

843 

the  natural 

The  effect 

863  in  1901,  and  to  968  in  1881 
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SUBSIDIARY  TABLE   II. 


Number  of  females  to  1,000  males  at  each  a^e  period  in  India  as  a 
wlioie  and  in  certain  provinces  at  tlie  last  two  Censuses. 

All  Beligions. 


NUKBEB  0^ 

PEMiiKS  TO  1,000  Males 

IK 

United  Provinces  ■ 

■ 

India, 

Bengal. 

of  Agra 

Mad 

rns, 

Bombay. 

AOE. 

and  Oudh. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

-  1891. 

1. 

3. 

3. 

4,. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

0-1 

998 

1.020 

1,018 

1,055 

967 

976 

1,041 

1,048 

974 

1,002 

1—2 

1,035 

1.038 

1,093 

1,079 

1,025 

1,036 

1,051 

1,065 

1,035 

1,064 

2-3 

1,042 

1,063 

1,102 

1,110 

1,014 

1,057 

1,058 

1,063 

1,037 

1,070 

3—4           ... 

1,059 

1,068 

1,114 

1,120 

1,023 

1,058 

1,067 

1,061 

1,034 

1,066 

4-5 

1,010 

1,001 

1,036 

1,039 

987 

994 

1,040 

1,029 

989 

987 

Total  0—5 

1,028 

1,038 

1,071 

1,081 

1,000 

1,020 

1,051 

1,052 

1,013 

1,033 

5—10          .         ..          .      ',    . 

955 

936 

977 

951 

913 

£04 

1,003 

990 

957 

919 

10-15 

824 

795 

.812 

803 

801 

750 

902 

871 

810 

773 

15-20 

939 

930 

1,046 

1,031 

829 

812 

944 

967 

892 

894 

20-25 

1,092 

1,071 

1,176 

1,187 

1,001 

975 

1,248 

1,214 

1,038 

1,032 

25—30 

980 

989 

1,009 

1,072 

948 

962 

1,120 

1,077 

913 

911 

Total  0-30 

960 

957 

1,001 

1,003 

913 

905 

1,027 

1,031 

933 

931 

30-35 

967 

962 

979 

1,021 

950 

948 

1,121 

1,093^ 

925 

916 

35—40 

883 

867 

883 

882 

938 

896 

892 

874 

845 

822 

40-45 

969 

940 

980 

982 

977 

956 

1,034 

1,010 

961 

931 

45—50 

b83 

845 

888 

878 

899 

874 

874 

853 

880 

835 

50-55 

997 

993 

1,040 

1,049 

984 

995 

1,061 

1,100 

993 

971 

55-60 

919 

908 

1,000 

1,013 

936 

917 

876 

fe07 

862 

850 

60  and  over 

1,149 

1.187 

1,266 

1,307 

1,165 

1,194 

1,175 

1,217 

1,167 

1,167 

Total 

963 

958 

1,000 

1,007 

937 

930 

1,028 

1,028 

837 

1 

930 

AOE. 

NUMBEB 

3F  Females 

TO  1,000  M 

ALES  IN 

\ 

Punjab. 

Burma. 

Central  P 

roTiacoa. 

Assam, 

ISQl. 

18U1. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

i. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

0-1     ....         . 

931 

971 

1,065 

1,063 

983 

1,014 

1,016 

1,023 

1-3 

946 

929 

1,033 

1,034 

1,034 

1,082 

l,n39 

1,050 

2-3 

916 

951 

1,036 

1,022 

1,023 

1,100 

1.062 

1.065 

3-4 

954 

907 

1,013 

1007 

1,037 

1,131 

1,062 

1.063 

4-5 

915 

864 

1,014 

1,016 

1,047 

1.049 

1,030 

1,093 

Total  0—5 

931 

926 

1,030 

1,028 

1,036 

1,077 

1,011 

1,016 

5—10 

859 

845 

1,001 

997 

1,007 

978 

978 

978 

10—15 

750 

7  38 

921 

926 

883 

830 

■     811 

801 

15-20   ... 

792 

887 

'  1.058 

1,078 

951 

!'48 

1,113 

1,074 

20-25 

918 

869 

1,006 

962 

1,151 

1,176 

1,322 

1,155 

25—30 

889 

906 

907 

882 

1,060 

1,083 

986 

990 

Total  0—30 

854 

866 

988 

981 

1,006 

1,005 

1,008 

996 

30—35 

895 

791 

840 

823 

1,016 

977 

883 

909 

35—40 

837 

921 

813 

816 

1,007 

945 

707 

709 

40-45 

904 

~789 

888 

894 

1,044 

891 

835 

842 

45-50   .... 

823 

855 

875 

883 

1,039 

843 

739 

703 

50—55 

854 

705   . 

992 

1,036 

1,123 

958 

898 

850 

55—60 

748 

830 

982 

l.COl 

1,159 

1,049 

804 

755 

60  and  over     .... 

834 

774 

1,131 

1,161 

1,470 

1,289 

1,008 

1,012. 

Total 

856 

851 

963 

963 

1,031 

998 

919 

912 

NoiB.— In  this  Table  Native  States  haye  been  left  o^t  of  aooonnt. 
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JVnmber  of  females  to  1,000  males  at  each  age  period  in  India  as  a 
whole  and  in  certain  provinces  at  the  last  two  Censuses. 

Hi/ndu. 


NUBBEB  OF  FeHAIBS  TO  1,000  MAIEB  IN 

United  Provinoes 

Aai, 

India. 

Bengal. 

ol  Agra  and 
Oudh. 

Madras. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1. 

2. 

S. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

D. 

0-1 

999 

1,019 

1,023 

1,050 

961 

973 

1,043 

1,049 

1-2 

1,039 

1,047 

1,097 

1,079 

1,029 

1,037 

1,054 

1,069 

2—3 

1,016 

1,071 

1,105 

1,124 

1,014 

1,057 

1,063 

1,068 

3—4     .... 

1,007 

1,079 

1,118 

1,133 

1,021 

1,057 

1,070 

1,064 

4-5 

1J015 

1,006 

1,034 

1,011 

984 

990 

1,043 

1,032 

Total  0—5     . 

1,033 

1,011 

1,073 

1,086 

999 

1,019 

1,055 

1,055 

5-10  .         .         .         .         • 

958 

942 

980 

959 

910 

900 

1,011 

991 

10—15 

826 

795 

820 

813 

-.798 

748 

902 

870 

16-20 

906 

906 

1,005 

985 

820 

803 

934 

960 

20—25 

1,085 

1,066 

1,122 

1,127 

993 

968 

1,245 

1,214 

25-30 

981 

986 

999 

1,062 

945 

954 

1,120 

1,077 

Total  0—30   . 

958 

9SS 

991 

'991 

909 

901 

1,027 

1,021 

30—35 

979 

971 

991 

1,029 

946 

945 

1,122 

1,094 

35—40 

902 

879 

934 

935 

937 

898 

893 

876 

40-45  .... 

983 

948 

1,004 

997 

973 

951 

1,039 

1,009 

45-50 

897 

855 

931 

924 

898 

872 

875 

854 

50-55 

1,014 

1,001 

1,060 

1,062 

983 

990 

1,064 

1,104 

65-60 

932 

924 

1,052 

1,051 

938 

917 

880 

909 

60  and  ovai     .... 

1,207 

1,229 

1,380 

1,382 

.  1,186 

1,208 

1,182 

1,222 

Total    . 

969 

96S 

1,007 

1,013 

935 

927 

1,029 

1,02^ 

AoB. 

NUMBEI 

1  01  FXHALB 

S  TO  1,000  11 

ALEB IS 

Bombaj. 

Punjab. 

Central F 

rovinces. 

Aesam. 

1801. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

1. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

;  8- 

0. 

0—1    ..... 

1,002 

1,012 

927 

979 

979 

1,015 

1,005 

J,021 

1—2    ..... 

1,049 

1,069 

932 

921 

1,031 

1,078 

1,032 

1,056 

2-3 

1,044 

1,078 

892 

957 

1,021 

1,096 

1,060 

1,058 

3^4 

1,076 

1,085 

951 

902 

1,086 

1,130 

1,063 

1,069 

4-6 

1,025 

1,003 

905 

851 

1,014 

1,042 

1,032 

1,033 

Total  0-6     . 

1,040 

1,016 

m 

935 

1,033 

1,073 

1,037 

1,016 

5^10 

970 

938 

865 

849 

1,005 

975 

977 

981 

10—16 

828 

794 

747 

725 

878 

827 

799 

776 

15—20  ..... 

920 

923 

764 

864 

942 

937 

1,040 

993 

20—25 

1,098 

1,066 

869 

848 

1,149 

1,174 

1,171 

1,086 

26^30 

939 

928 

847 

889 

1,058 

1,076 

968 

968 

Total  0—30   . 

957 

951 

837 

851 

1,002 

1,000 

989 

972 

30—35 

952 

940 

868 

766 

1,017 

974 

860 

899 

35—40 

872 

851 

823 

902 

1,007 

945 

685 

714 

40 — 46 

1,001 

952 

881 

758 

1.047 

897 

801 

825 

45-60 

899 

865 

793 

853 

1,037 

846 

735 

705 

60-65 

1,029 

1,000 

857 

679 

1,1J7 

963 

'894 

843 

65—60 

-871 

876 

712 

870 

1,142 

1,044 

801 

787 

60  and  Over     .... 

1,227 

1,226 

879 

797 

li457   ' 

1,293 

1,046 

1.036 

Total    .-       . 

955 

952 

811 

813 

1,081 

■ 

996 

929 

923 
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SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  W-cOfitd. 


IVnniber  of  females  to  1,000  males  at  each  age  period  in  India  as  a 
whole  and  in  certain  provinces  at  the  last  two  Censuses. 


Musalman. 


Ndmbeb 

01  Teiilt^-bb  10  1,000  Males  is 

1 

India. 

Eeugal. 

United  Proviuces 
of  Agia  and 

Madras, 

AOE. 

/ 

igoi. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891, 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1391. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

e. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

0-1             .... 

1— -i         .... 

2-3              .... 
3-4             .... 
4-5              .... 

987 
1,027 
1,036 
1,046 

991 

1,020 
1,022 
1,045 
1,040 
983" 

1,010 
],085 

1,097 
1,106 
1,037 

1,005 
1,082 
1.090 
1,099 
1,034 

993 
1,003 
1,011 
1,031 

998 

997 
1,028 
1,059 
1,070 
1,026 

1,013 

1.009 

1,004 

1,024 

986 

1,036 
1,030 
1,012 
1,011 
995 

Total  0-5 

1,016 

1,028 

1,067 

1,073 

1,007 

1,034 

1,007 

1,016 

5-10           .... 
10—15            .... 
15-20           .... 
20—25           .... 
25—30           .... 

938 
794 
970 
1115 
974 

912 
768 
986 
1,099 
996 

970 

791 

1,126 

1,282 

1,023 

937 

77-7 

1,119 

1,313 

1,089 

928 
818 
886 
1,057 
994 

924 

767 

868 

1,049 

1,014 

987 

903 

1,014 

1,270 

1,155 

974 

870 

1,024 

1,232 

1,101 

Total  0—30 

956 

955 

1,015 

1,016 

941 

939 

IfiStS 

1,020 

30-35           .... 
35-40           .... 
40-45            .... 
45—50           .... 
50-55           .... 
55-60           .... 
60  and  over   .... 

928 
809 
926 
813 
939 
845 
991 

932 
817 
922 
808 
957 
844 
1,053 

950 
781 
931 
788 

1,007 
872 

1,101 

998 
770 
951 
772 

1,029 
913 

1,167 

•    977 
945 

1,007 
906 
987 
922 

1,063 

977 
893 
988 
891 

1.031 
937 

1,124 

1,129 
877 

1,092 
877 

1,108 
826 

1,151 

1,102 
861 

1,068 
867 

1,117 
856 

1,207 

Total 

937 

940 

984 

993 

957 

956 

1,031 

1,025 

ASX, 

NoMEEi  OF  Females  to  1,000  Males  iif 

Bombay. 

Punjab. 

Central  FroTinces. 

Assam. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7 

8. 

9. 

0—1     .        .        .        .    :     . 

899 

957 

954 

983 

963 

1.001 

1,023 

1,018 

1—2 

979 

1,042 

979 

959 

916 

1,022 

1,043 

1,038 

2-3 

1,010 

1,034 

947 

968 

987 

1,040 

1,047 

1,081 

3-4 

916 

996 

975 

926 

986 

1,077 

1.073 

1,074 

4-5 

881 

929 

935 

888 

1,055 

1,070 

1.019 

1.025 

Totai;o— 5 

929 

981 

956 

946 

984 

1,044 

1,040 

1,048 

5—10           .... 

906 

845 

870 

854 

973 

1,001 

987 

987 

10—16           .... 

731 

690 

764 

754 

867 

793 

763 

777 

15-20           .... 

801 

795 

831 

922 

896 

854 

1,184 

1,165 

20—25           .... 

893 

974 

973 

903 

1,013 

1,004 

1,258 

1,225 

25—30           .... 

862 

890 

937 

925 

940 

963 

935 

'  971 

Total  0— 30 

85S 

970 

883 

888 

945 

947 

1,001 

1,004 

30—35           .... 

857 

858 

916 

809 

903 

912 

847 

873 

35-40           .... 

767 

721 

848 

938 

848 

792 

'  645 

633 

40-45           .... 

844 

879 

919 

821 

1,024 

933 

816 

■    827 

45—50           .... 

829 

778 

843 

872 

943 

719 

675' 

634 

50—55           .... 

880 

881 

858 

745 

1,129 

992 

903 

879 

55—60           .... 

846 

745 

796 

815 

1,014 

809 

680 

690 

60  and  over  .... 

994 

996 

826 

775 

1,261 

1,27,3 

.  895' 

1,000 

Total 

857 

863 

877 

874  . 

^62 

944 

936 

943 
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l^nmber  of  females  to  1,000  males  at  each  age  period  in  India  as  a 
whole  and  in  certain  provinces  at  the  last  two  Censuses, 


Christian. 


Aai. 

NruBEB  01  FsHiLse 

TO  1,000  MA.Liis  iir 

India. 

Bengal. 

United  Provinces  of 
Agra  and  Oudh. 

Madras. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1001. 

1S91. 

I. 

2. 

3 

*. 

6. 

6. 

7.       ' 

6. 

9. 

0-1 

1,056 

1,059 

1,021 

1,039 

1,069 

1,036 

1,036 

1,038 

1—2 

1,059 

1,075 

1,085 

995 

925 

1,149 

1,059 

1,050 

2-3 

1,051 

1,042 

1,056 

994 

1,077 

998 

1,018 

1,039 

3-4   ... 

1,061 

1,051 

1,098 

1,053 

1,026 

964 

1,050 

1,034 

4—5    .                  ... 

1,027 

1,035 

1,031 

1,063 

1,099 

1,009 

1,027 

1,009 

Total  0—5 

1,050 

1,051 

1,055 

1,031 

1,045 

1,01S 

1,036 

1,033 

5—10            .... 

999 

992 

1.015 

972 

892 

806 

1,012 

1,004 

10—15            .... 

907 

903 

865 

868 

786 

868 

937 

918 

15-20           .... 

979 

969 

997 

922 

877 

808 

1,017 

1,035 

20—26           .... 

940 

799 

995 

936 

428 

210 

1,262 

1,199 

26—80           .... 

831 

816 

843 

912 

400 

298 

1,139 

1,098 

Total  0—30 

956 

9^9 

965 

947 

677 

5S8 

1,043 

1,035 

30-35           .... 

918 

901 

889 

899 

741 

679    . 

1,124' 

1,092 

36—40           .... 

817 

789 

841 

822 

850 

661 

934- 

894 

40—45           .... 

900 

869 

8S3 

^  852 

882 

793 

1,031' 

1,006 

46—60           .... 

823 

788 

885 

763 

717 

660 

892 

859 

60-65           .... 

922 

929 

866 

908 

819 

714 

1,030 

1,061 

55-60          .... 

849 

881 

910 

949 

929 

797 

845 

939 

60  and  over    .... 

1,013 

1,045 

1,115 

1,132 

916 

746 

1,066 

1,125 

Total 

935 

913 

946 

930 

731 

567 

1,033 

1,036 

Agb. 

'Jttmbeb 

3T  FeUILES  to  1,000  MlLXS  IS 

Bombay. 

Fanjab. 

Burma, 

Central  Provinces. 

Assam. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891, 

1901, 

1891. 

1.  ^ 

2. 

3. 

i. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

0-1     .         .        . 

985 

1,053 

946 

897 

1,057 

1,009 

909 

808 

1,000 

1,117 

1-2 

1,066 

1,046 

854 

975 

1,076 

1,061 

922 

1,041 

1,067 

970 

2-3 

1,039 

1,027 

999 

923 

1,036 

978 

936 

1,073 

1,017 

1,145 

3—4 

1,081 

1,061 

991 

975 

961 

1,013 

1,172 

994 

1,184 

918 

4—5 

991 

1,037 

967 

993 

1,045 

1,015 

962 

932 

1,037 

1,157 

Total  0— S 

1,030 

1,045 

955 

950 

1,038 

1,013 

980 

960 

1,056 

1,061 

6-10          .         .        . 

986 

978 

904 

'850 

985 

942 

1,098 

1,044 

931 

1,019 

10—16          .... 

896 

800 

794 

854 

898 

864 

913 

880 

877 

918 

16—20          .... 

788 

686 

814 

608 

1,021 

1,058 

933 

1,004 

1,240 

1,181 

20—25          .... 

i670 

446 

243 

131 

888 

759 

586 

317 

1,143 

950 

26-30          .... 

517 

437 

223 

240 

772 

674 

470 

381 

933 

852 

TiBtal  0—80 

774 

677 

498 

388 

934 

878 

813 

647 

1,011 

991 

30-^36           .         . 

673 

613 

660 

479 

763 

652 

793 

611 

845 

655 

35—40           .... 

636 

591 

703 

603 

674 

637 

658 

577 

679 

644 

40—45           .         .         .         . 

740 

594 

667 

551 

765 

744 

828 

732 

842 

787 

46—60          .... 

661 

648 

698 

571 

727 

753 

749, 

601 

699 

580 

50-66          .... 

742 

623 

693 

505 

861 

904 

895 

761 

881 

663 

56—60          .        .         . 

695 

704 

828 

706 

896 

752 

916 

742 

688 

763 

60  and  over  .... 

845 

920 

767 

778 

870 

867 

977 

942 

1,143 

1,110 

.:  ■ ! 

Total 

748 

660 

538 

430 

878 

830 

808 

651 

948 

890 
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^Cumber  ot  females  to  1,000  males  at  each  age  period  in  India  as  a 
whole  and  in  reitain  provinces  at  the  last  two  Censuses. 

Animist. 


ASB. 

NuuBKB  01  Feualss  TO  1,000  Maui  in                                                1 

India. 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1. 

i. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

0—1      ,       .       .       . 

1,035 

1,044 

1,031 

1,056 

1,064 

1,059 

997 

1,020 

1—3        .... 

1,061 

1,076 

1,085 

1,067 

1,062 

988 

1,048 

1,093 

2-3       ...         . 

1,083 

1,107 

1,114 

1,110 

1,088 

1,060 

1,057 

1,120 

3-4       ...         . 

1.115 

1,120 

1,150 

1,129 

1,098 

1,121 

1,120 

1,067 

4—5       .... 

1,060 

1,058 

1,056 

1,062 

1,084 

1,042 

1,311 

1,024 

Total  0^5 

1,074 

1,083 

1,092 

1,089 

1,082 

1,062 

1,138 

1,059 

5—10    .         .         . 

984 

947 

993 

963 

959 

92(! 

1,034 

927 

10—15    .... 

884 

836 

886 

879 

857 

852 

851 

953 

15—20   .... 

1,046 

1,017 

1,075 

1,074 

1,089 

992 

1,110 

938 

20-25   .... 

1,209 

1,205 

1,277 

1,245 

1,284 

1,153 

1,292 

1,138 

25—30   .... 

1,050 

1,082 

1,077 

1,121 

1,005 

903 

1,016 

997 

Total  0-30 

1,025 

1,008 

1,039 

1,02C 

1,023 

968 

1,046 

965 

30—35  .... 

999 

996 

1,056 

1,102 

1,032 

1,002 

1,030 

906 

35-40   .... 

939 

909 

1,013 

994 

§47 

'    826 

860 

830 

40-45   .... 

930 

880 

997 

980 

727 

778 

897 

865 

45-50   .... 

957 

856 

1,019 

937 

796 

7U 

905 

823 

60-55    .... 

994 

916 

969 

965 

794 

730 

1,299 

927 

55-60   .... 

1,089 

1,025 

1,062 

1,122 

883 

863 

931 

777 

60  and  oTer     . 

1,233 

1,157 

1,233 

1,190 

1,0P2 

892 

1,335 

980 

Total 

1,016 

991 

1,041 

1,031 

969    . 

927 

1,031 

939 

-Abb. 

TJUMBBB 

01  FlHAlBe 

ro  I.COO  Males  iir                                   1 

Bnrma.           „._. 

1 

Central 

Provinces. 

Assam. 

ISQl. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1801. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

0-1 

1,089 

975 

1,023 

1.016 

1.038 

1,032 

1-2 

1,009 

1,023 

1,091 

1,093 

1,051 

1,051 

2—3 

1,009 

1,000 

1,040   . 

1,130 

1,087 

1.057 

3-4 

988 

918 

1,114 

1.144 

1,042 

1.040 

4-5 

1,017 

968 

1,065    , 

1,086 

1,040 

1,044 

Total  0-5 

1,014 

971 

1,067 

1,101 

1,052 

1,046 

5-10 

951 

945 

1,024 

989 

969 

953 

10—15 

882 

848 

917 

859 

943 

935 

15-20 

945 

1,009 

1.027 

1.038 

1.264 

1,241 

20-25 

936 

1,013 

1,221 

1,268 

1.397 

1,324 

25— £0 

899 

875 

1,124    , 

1.173 

1.173 

lil24 

Total  0-80 

942 

941 

1,047 

1,047 

l,<r87 

1,064 

30-35 

815 

673 

1,042 

1,016 

1,036 

1,013 

35-40 

741 

653 

1,062 

993 

887 

"806 

40-45 

801 

743 

1,032 

864 

946 

92^ 

45-50 

746 

686 

1,099 

870 

848 

Wt- 

50-55 

885 

806 

1,168 

927 

916 

84$ 

56-60 

859 

756 

1.345 

1.167 

958 

«2I 

60  and  over         ..... 

1,027 

830 

1,861 

1,270 

1,067 

99(r 

Total 

1  = 

S99 

858 

1,074 

1,028 

1,041 

1,009 

1  • 
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SUBSIDIARY  TABLE 


l^iimber  of  female, 

per 

100 

male 

!,  births. 

PaOTllfOB, 

Number  of 

PEMALES 

IIORH  TO   100   MiLBS  IN 

1881. 

1S92. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1898. 

1897. 

1888. 

1899. 

1900. 

Total 
1891- 
1900. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

i. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

U. 

12. 

Assam       .... 

92 

93 

92 

93 

93 

93 

93 

93 

94 

94 

93 

Bombay     .... 

93 

93 

93 

93 

93 

93 

92 

92 

93 

92 

93 

Bengal      .... 

91 

.  92 

93 

94 

94 

94 

94. 

94 

94 

95 

94 

Bengal  Proper    . 

90 

92 

93 

94 

94 

94 

'    93 

94 

94 

94 

94 

Bihar          .         .         . 

90 

91 

93 

94 

94 

94 

94 

94 

95 

95 

94 

Orissa 

96 

91 

93 

94 

9i 

94 

95 

94 

95 

96 

94 

Chota  Nagpur 

93 

94 

95 

95 

95 

95 

95 

94 

97 

96 

95 

United  Provinces 

91 

91 

91 

91 

92 

92 

92 

93 

93 

93 

92 

Madras      .... 

96 

96 

96 

96 

96 

95 

96. 

96 

96 

96 

96 

Central  Provinces 

94 

93 

94 

94 

95 

93 

93 

94 

95 

95 

94 

Punjab       .... 

88 

88 

89 

89 

90 

91 

90 

91 

91 

90 

90 

Burma       .... 

94 

93 

93 

94 

93 

94 

S3 

92 

92 

93 

93 

India 

98 

92 

93 

93 

93 

93 

93 

93 

94 

94 

93 

SUBSIDIARY  TABLE    IV. 


\vm 

Lber  of  female, 

per 

100  male 

,  deaths. 

Peotikoe. 

NnMBEX 

OK  SEUALE   DEATHS  7EB  100  HALES 

IH 

1891. 

1892. 
3. 

1893. 

1894. 

1805. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1809. 

1900. 

Total 
1891- 
1090. 

1. 

2. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

.12. 

Assam       .         .         .         . 

89 

90 

86 

88 

88 

88 

.     91. 

86 

85 

89 

.    88 

Bombay 

92 

93 

92 

92 

92 

91 

90 

90 

89 

87 

90 

Bengal 

89 

88 

89 

88 

87 

85- 

■     84' 

85 

88 

88 

'  87 

Bengal  Proper 

90 

88 

89 

89 

88 

86 

85 

86 

6.S 

87 

88 

Bihar 

87 

87 

88 

87 

83 

84 

82 

83 

87 

90 

86 

Orissa 

94 

95 

94 

96 

93 

89 

91 

92 

93 

94 

93 

Chota  Nagpur 

88 

90 

89 

91 

89 

87 

83 

87 

87 

85 

87 

United  Provinces 

87 

.    87. 

88 

89 

88 

85 

86 

91 

91 

90 

■  88 

Madras 

95 

95 

95 

95 

96 

95 

94 

94 

97 

95 

■  95 

©entral  Provinces 

87 

86 

86 

87 

86 

84 

80 

88 

84 

83 

84 

Punjab 

87 

91 

88 

91 

89 

91 

95 

93 

93 

95 

91 

Burma 

81. 

79 

81 

82 

83 

83 

79 

77 

78 

78 

80 

India  . 

89 

89 

89 

90 

88 

87 

8T 

89 

90 

89 

89 
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SUBSIDIARY   TABLE   V. 


Nniiiber  of  females  per  1,000  males  in  (ert.iiii  selected  castes  in  the  miin  Provinces. 


Caste. 

NuiTibei-  of 
fcmalGB  to 
1,000  males. 

Ciste. 

Number  of 
females  lo 
1,000  males. 

CjsIo. 

Number  of 

females  to 

1,000  males. 

Casto. 

Numhorof 
females  to 
1,000  males. 

Bengal 

UNITED  Provinces 

Madras. 

BOMBAY. 

Proviucial  average. 

99S 

Proviucial  ave 

rage. 

937 

Provincial  average. 

1,025 

Provincial  average. 

94G 

Ahir  and  Goala 

979 

Abir 

937 

Balija 

1,007 

Agri 

950 

Babban    . 

999 

Bania 

924 

Brabman  . 

1,022 

Balacbi      . 

828 

Bagdi      .         . 

1,024 

Brabmiin 

923 

Cbakkiliyan 

1,014 

Bbil 

980 

Biahinan 

987 

Chamar 

986 

Golla 

1,000 

Brahman 

916 

Chaniar 

1,024 

Dhobi 

945 

Idaijan     . 

1,042 

Chambbar  or  Moohi     . 

959 

Cliasa      .          .          , 

1,016 

Gadaria 

897 

Kanima     . 

994 

Dhangar  . 

974 

Dosadh    .          .          , 

1,039 

Jat  . 

852 

Kamui^Ian 

1,022 

Lingayat  . 

985 

Hajjam  and  Napit    . 

1,005 

Jiilaba 

982 

K^pu 

1,009 

Koli 

950 

Jolalia     . 

1,074 

Kacbbi 

897 

Mildisa     . 

987 

Knrabbar 

990 

Kaibartta  (Chasij     . 

1,008 

Kabar 

952 

Mala 

1,024 

Kunbi 

990 

Kajastha 

1,003 

Ko.i 

910 

MiJppilla  . 

997 

Mahar,  Holia  or  Bhed 

1,006 

Khaudait           .          , 

1,042 

Kumhar 

931 

Native  Cbrislian 

1,0411. 

Mali 

998 

Koiri 

1,027 

Kurmi 

970 

OJde 

994 

Mang  or  Mading 

1,016 

Kuriiii     .         .          . 

1,013 

Lodba 

899 

Pallan 

1,077 

Mar:itlia    . 

983 

Nama  Sudra     . 

989 

Murao 

938 

Palli 

1,034 

Rajput 

919 

Eajbansi  (Koch) 

930 

Nai 

926 

Paraijan   . 

1,066 

Sama 

831 

Eajput    . 

971 

Pasi 

973 

Sbiiniin      . 

1,022 

Sbekh 

949 

Santal      . 

1,008 

Pathan 

950 

Shckb 

1,023 

Soni 

953 

Tantl  and  Tatwa 

1,000 

Eajput 

887 

Tiyan        . 

1,025 

Siinar 

956 

Teli 

1,017 

Sholdi 

962 

VelUla      . 

1,030 

Vani 

903 

PUN.IAB  AND 

IVORTII-AVESX  Fron- 

TiEU  Province. 

Central  Pro- 
vinces. 

Burma. 

ASSAM. 

Proviucial  avc 

rage. 

852 

Proviuci 

U  average. 

1,031 

Provincial  averivgc. 

962 

Provincial  average. 

949 

Ar^in 

877 

Aliir 

1,100 

Akba 

913 

Abom         . 

961 

Aiova 

842 

Brabmau 

925 

Arakanese 

1,004 

Brabman  . 

812 

AwSn 

873 

Cbamar 

1,048 

Burmese    , 

1,039 

Chuliya     .          , 

957 

Bilooh     . 

849 

Dhimar 

1,052 

Cbiii 

1,014 

Das  * 

967 

Bialiman 

838 

Ganda 

1,040 

Cbinese 

324 

Garo 

988 

Chaui^r    . 

870 

Gond 

1,073 

Danu 

1,009 

Jugi 

989 

Cbubra     . 

SCO 

Kalar 

1,034 

Hkuu 

1,032 

Kacbari 

954 

Fakir       . 

736 

Kandh 

1,030 

Intba 

1,058 

Kaibartta 

944 

Giijar 

839 

Kewat 

1,084 

Kacliin 

1,032 

Kalita 

913 

Jat 

804 

Kosbti 

991 

ICadn 

1,091 

Kayaslba  . 

863 

Jhinwar  . 

859 

Kiinbi 

1,013 

Kami 

886 

Kbasi 

1,118 

J  ulaha     . 

805 

Kurm  i 

1,035 

Karen 

977 

Khatri 

1,013 

Kauet 

924 

Lodhi 

1,028 

Palaung 

97G 

Kotcb 

970 

Khatri     . 

797 

Lobar 

1,021 

Shan 

1,037 

Mecb 

1,001 

Kumb^r 

879 

Mali 

994 

SiaiiU'se 

8S6 

Mikir 

973 

MocLi      . 

883 

Mebra 

1,038 

Talaing 

981 

Nadiyal     . 

958 

N^i 

802 

Nai 

1,024 

Taunj;tliu 

1,048 

Naga 

1,022 

PatL^n    . 

875 

Rajput 

1,034 

Namasudra 

957 

Efijput    . 

801 

Sawara 

1,063 

Rajbacsi    . 

965 

Tarkh^Q 

859 

Teli 

1,044 

Shekh        . 

941 

•  IncludCB  Halwi  Dai,  Sudra  Das  inj  Sudra. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Iiiiiriuities. 


General  Remarks. 

228.  The  infirmities  regarding  wMch  information  was  collected  at  the  census  The  infirmi- 
"were  the  same  as  on  previous  occasions,  viz.,  unsoundness  of  mind,  deaf-mutism,  *'«»  recorded. 
blindness,  and  leprosy.*    The  instructions  issued  to  the  enumerators  were  practi- 
cally identical  with  those  of  previous  censuses,  and  were  as  follows  : — 

If  any  person  be  blind  of  both  eyes,  or  detif  and  dumb  from  birth,  or  insane,  or  suffering 
from  corrosive  leprosy,  enter  tiie  name  of  the  infirmity  iu  this  column.  Do  not  enter  those 
•who  are  blind  of  one  eye  only,  or  who  have  become  deaf  and  dumb  after  birth,  or  who  are 
sufferinjj  from  white  leprosy  only. 

229.  In  considering  the  statistics  thus  collected,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Accuracy  of 
they  were  recorded,  not  by  experts,  but  by  the  villagers  who  served  as  enumera-  '^^  statistics. 
tors,  whose  education  was,  as  a  rule,  of  a  very  low  order,  and  that  in  the  case  of 

each  infirmity  there  is  a  considerable  risk  of  error  in  the  diagnosis.  As  regards 
unsoundness  of  mind,  the  main  difficulty  is  in  regard  to  cretins  and  persons  who 
are  merely  weak-headed,  or  whose  mental  derangement  is  of  a  purely  temporary 
character.  The  tendency  at  each  succeeding  census  is  to  be  more  and  more 
rigid  in  excluding  such  persons  from  the  category  of  the  insane,  but  this  tendency 
is  not  universal,  and  in  Mysore,  at  the  present  census,  no  less  than  12  per  cent,  of 
the  persons  returned  as  insane  were  also  shown  as  working  at  some  occupation 
and  earning  their  own  livelihood.  Unless  special  care  is  taken  to  prevent  it  the 
figures  for  congenital  deaf -mutism  are  in  danger  of  being  vitiated  by  the  inclu- 
sion of  persons  who  are  merely  deaf  on  account  of  old  age,  or  who  have  acquired 
their  infirmity  by  illness  or  accident  after  birth.  In  the  return  of  the  blind, 
there  is  the  possibility  of  persons  being  thus  returned  merely  because  their  vision 
has  grown  dim  on  account  of  old  age,  or  because  they  liave  lost  the  sight  of  one 
eye  only.  In  the  case  of  leprosy  there  is  a  danger  of  the  entry  as  lepers  of 
persons  who  are  suffering  from  some  syphilitic  taint  or  from  leucoderma,  i.e., 
what  is  commonly  called  white  leprosy,  an  affection  which,  though  sufficiently 
striking  on  the  dark  skin  of  a  native  of  India,  does  not,  of  course,  partake  in 
any  way  of  the  nature  of  trne  leprosy.  The  Leprosy  Commission  found  that  of 
the  persons  produced  before  them  as  lepers  by  Police  Inspectors  &nd  other  non- 
medical men,  about  ten  per  cent,  were  suffering  from  diseases  other  than  true 
leprosy.  The  error  must  be  still  greater  when  the  diagnosis  is  made  by.  the 
simple  villagers. from  whose  ranks  most  of  our  enumerators  were  drawn.  It  is 
thus  apparent  that  in  the  case  of  all  infirmities  there  is  a  tendency  to  make 
entries  which  are  not  contemplated  by  the  instructions,  and  these  can  only  be 
eliminated  by  careful  instruction  and  supervision.  The  accuracy  of  the  return, 
therefore,  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  extent  to  which  the  work  of  the 
enumerators  is  checked  by  the  higher  classes  of  census  officers. 

Apart  from  errors  of  diagnosis  or  compilation  there  may  be  omissions  due  to 
wilful  concealment.  In  this  country,  however,  the  existence  of  blindness,  insanity 
or  deaf -dumbness  inspires  pity  rather  than  contempt,  and  there  would,  as  a  rule,  be 
no  desire  to  conceal  these  infirmities  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  young  women 
or  of  children  whose  defects  the  parents  themselves  are  unwilling  to  recognise  so 
long  as  there  is  any  possibility  of  their  proving  to  be  only  temporary.  More- 
over, the  census  returns  are  for  the  most  part  prepared,  not  by  the  head  of  the 
family,  but  by  enumerators  who  are  ordinarily  residents  of  the  villages  in  which 
they  are  employed.  Females  of  child-bearing  age  are  kept  in  comparative 
seclusion,  but  the  other  villagers  mix  freely  together,  and  the  enumerator 
would  generally  be  personally  cognizant  of  the  existence  of  infirmities  even  if  the 
persons  concerned  were  not  disposed  to  mention  them.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of 
leprosy  that  any  shame  is  held  to  attach  to  the  sufferer,  and  concealment  may, 
perhaps,  have  been  attempted  on  a  larger  scale,  especially  in  the  case  of  females 
and  persons  belonging  to  the  more  respectable  castes.  The  latter,  however, 
suffer  less  frequently  from  the  disease  than  their  low-caste  neighbours,  and  in 
any  case  they  form  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  population. 

«  In  Travancore  statistics  were  also  coljected  regarding  elephantiasis. 
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Variation 
since  1891. 


Total  afflicted. 

Infirmity. 

1901. 

1891, 

18S1. 

Insane 

Deaf-tnnte     . 

Blind. 

Leper .          ... 

66,205 
153,168 
354,104 

97,340 

74,279 
196,861 
458,868 
126,244 

81,133 
197,315 
526,748 
131,968 

Total 

670,817 

856,252 

937,063 

230.  The  total  number  of  persons  suffering  from  eacli  infirmity,  as  recorded 

at  each  of  the  last  three  enumera- 
tions, is    noted  in  the  margin. 
The  most  striking  feature  of  the 
figures  is  the  progressive  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  the  af- 
flicted, which  is  common  to  all 
parts  of  India.    The  decline  in 
1891  was  attributed  at  the  time 
by  general   consent  to  a  more 
accurate  enumeration,  i.e.,  to  the 
exclusion  from  the  returns  of  per- 
sons whose  infirmities,  whatever 
they  might  be,  did  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  definition  laid  down  in  the  in- 
structions to  the  enumerators.    On  the  present  occasion  also  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  result  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  same  cause.    Thanks  to  the  experience 
gained  in  the  past,  the  arrangements  for  the  training  of  the  enumerators  were  more 
elaborate  in  1901  than  they  had  ever  been  before  and  the  scrutiny  of  the  sche- 
dules was  far  more  thorough.    It  is  thus  only  natural  that  the  elimination  of 
erroneous  entries  should  have  been  more  complete  than  it   was  even  ten  years 
earlier.     At  the  same  time,  the  difference  due  to  greater  accuracy  cannot  have 
affected  the  comparative  result  at  the  present  census  to  the  same  extent  as 
on  the  previous  occasion,  and  the  decrease  due  to  this  cause  must,  it  would  seem, 
be  less  than  it  was  then.    The  actual  decrement,  however,  is  more  than  185,000 
or  21  per  cent,  compared  with  81,000  or  8-6  per  cent,  in  1891.     It  would  seem 
therefore  that  at  least  13  per  cent,  of  the  registered  decline  represents  a  genuine 
diminution  in  the  number  of  afflicted  persons. 

The  reasons  for  this  will  be  discussed  in  detail  for  each  infirmity  sepa- 
rately, but  it  will  be  convenient  to  summarise  here  such  of  the  main  causes  as 
appear  to  be  of  general  application.  It  seems  obvious  that  the  long  period  of 
peace  and  growing  material  prosperity  which  the  country  has  enjoyed  under 
British  rule,  coupled  with  the  spread  of  education,  the  greater  attention  paid 
to  sanitation  and,  above  all,  the  larger  amount  of  medical  relief  afforded  at  the 
public  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  the  number  of  which  is  constantly  growing, 
must  have  combined  to  bring  about  an  improvement  in  the  general  health  of 
the  people  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  afflicted. 

231.  There  is,  however,  another  and  less  pleasing  reason  for  the  unusually 
great  reduction  recorded  on  the  present  occasion.     The  majority  of  the  persons 
suffering  from  the  infirmities  dealt  with  at  the  census  belong  to  the  lowest  grades 
of    society,  and  many  of  them  subsist  by  begging.    When  the  stress  of  famine 
comes,  the  springs  of  private  benevolence  dry  up.     Every  effort  is  made  by 
Government  to  supply  food  to  all  who,  like  most  of  those  whose  infirmities  are 
recorded  at  the  census,  are  incapable  of  •  earning  their  living,  but  these  are  of 
all  people  the  most  difiBcult  to  find  and  relieve.     Even  in  ordinary  years  the  alms 
they  receive  are  often  barely  sufficient  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  and 
they  are  at  the  best  of  times  of  inferior  physique,  so  that  they  are  less  fitted  than 
their  neighbours  to  resist  the  strain  which  famine  throws  upon  them.    It  is  to 
be  feared,  therefore,  that  the  mortality  amongst  these  unfortunate  people  has, 
in  many  parts,  been  exceptionally  high  during  the  last  ten  years,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  gauge,  with  any  pretence  to  accuracy,  the  extent  to  which  this 
has  influenced  the  figures.    The  Superintendent  of  the  Bombay  Census,  who 
records  a  phenomenal  all-round  decrease,  attributes  it  mainly  to  the  effects  of 
the  famine,  but  the  Central  Provinces,  though  famine  wrought  greater  havoc 
there,   shows  a  far  less  noticeable  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  afflicted 
persons.     Moreover,  the  general  decline  in  the  Booibay  Presidency  was  shared 
by  Sind  which  did  not  suffer  from  famine. 

232.  It  may  be  asked  how  far  the  result  is  due  to  the  change  in  the  system 
of  abstracting  and  compiling  the  results  of  the  census  described  in  the  Introduc- 
tion. The  answer  is  that,  generally  speaking,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  this  has  affected  the  figures  to  any  appreciable  extent.  In  two  of  the  largest 
provinces,  both  of  which  contribute  to  the  general  falling  off,  the  tabulation 
of  infirmities  was  carried  out  on  the  old  system,  but  with  greater  care  than  in 
1891,  and  in  several  others,  where  the  decline  was  very   marked,  the  worlv  Avas 
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checked  without  any  material  change  in  the  figures.  But  in  the  Rajputana 
Agency  and  the  Hyderabad  State  the  results  now  obtained  differ  so  greatly  from 
those  of  the  last  enumeration  and  also  from  the  corresponding  figures  for  adjoin- 
ing tracts  at  the  present  census  that  it  would  be  unsafe  at  present  to  draw  any 
inferences  from  them ;  for  these  tracts  the  figures  for  1911  must  be  awaited. 

233.  Of  the  total  number  of  persons  afflicted  about  half  are  bhnd  and  a  Beiative 
quarter  are  deaf-mutes,  one  in  seven  is  a  leper  and  one  in  ten  a  lunatic.    TheS*Sm' 
proportions  vary  in  different  parts ;  in  the  Punjab  three-quarters  of  the  totality. "' 

are  blind,  while  in  Assam  the  lepers,  and  in  Burma  the  insane,  account  for  a 
considerably  larger  proportion  than  they  do  elsewhere. 

The  statistics  collected  regarding  infirmities  are  embodied  in  Imperial  s»itsidiary 
Tables  XII  and  XII A.     At  the  end  of  this  chapter  subsidiary  tables  will  be   ''^  '" 
found  showing — 

(I)  the  proportion  borne  by  the   persons  suffering  from  each  infirmity 

to  the  total  afflicted,  and  the  number  of  females  to  100  males  in 
each  province  and  state ; 

(II)  the  number    of   persons  afflicted  in  each  province  and  state  per 

100,000  of  the  population  at  each  of  the  last  three  censuses  ; 
(III)  the  number  of  persons  afflicted  per  100,000  of  the  population  at  each 

age- period,  and  the  number  of  females  afflicted  to  1,000  males ; 
(IV)  the  census  statistics   of  the  insane    compared  with  those  of  the 

lunatic  asylums  in  certain  provinces ; 
(V)  the  distribution  of  10,000  persons  of  each  infirmity  by  age; 
(VI)  the  distribution  of  the  insane  by  main  age-periods  in  each  province 

and  state ; 
(VII)  the  actual  variation  in  the  number  of  the  blind  at  each  age-period 

in  some  of  the  main  provinces ; 
(VIII)  the  proportion  of  the  deaf-mute  population  returned  at  the  higher 
ages  in  each  province  and  state. 

Insanity. 

234.  The  discussion  of  the  return  of  the  insane  is  comphoated  by  the  diffi-  Meaning  of 
culty  of  gauging  the  extent  to  which  cretins,  i.e.,  the  congenitally  weak-minded,    *  ^"^*'' 
have  been  included.     The  vernacular  terms  used  in  the  instructions  to  the  enu- 
merators had  not  always  the  same  signification ;  in  some  provinces  they  may  have 

been  wide  enough  to  include  all  cases  of  mental  affliction,  corresponding  fairly 
well  to  the  English  phrase  "  of  unsound  mind,"  but  ordinarily,  in  their  strict 
sense,  they  referred  more  especially  to  the  insane,  and  although  they  might  be 
used  loosely  to  include  imbeciles  also,  the  tendency  would  be  to  exclude  the 
latter  from  the  account ;  and  as  the  checking  of  the  schedules  becomes  more  and 
more  comprehensive,  cretins  enter  into  the  total  to  a  constantly  diminishing 
extent.  Deaf- muteness  and  cretinism  are  closely  associated,  but  the  number  of 
persons  returned  as  '  insane '  who  were  also  entered  as  deaf-mute  was  very 
small.  In  several  provinces  where  statistics  for  combined  infirmities  were 
compiled,  the  proportion  of  the  '  insane '  who  were  returned  as  deaf-mute 
ranged  from  1'5  to  2*9  per  cent.,  which  is  far  less  than  it  would  have  been  if 
cretins  had  been  included  to  any  great  extent.*  The  same  "conclusion  is  indi- 
cated by  the  age  ^distribution  of  the  insane  as  shown  in  the  diagram  in  the 
margin  of  paragraph  241 .  Cretinism  is  from  birth,  but  the  proportion  of 
persons  returned  as  insane  at  the  lower  ages  is  relatively  small.  The  general 
conclusion  is  therefore  that  in  the  figures  for  India  as  a  whole  cretinism  does  not 
enter  very  largely  into  the  return.  In  some  provinces  and  states  it  does  so 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  others,  but  this  point  wiU  be  reverted  to  when  dis- 
cussing the  distribution  of  the  persons  thus  afflicted  according  to  locality. 

235.  In  comparison  with  European  countries  mental  disease  would  appear  to  Comparison 
be  comparatively  rare  in  India.    In  England  there  are  about  13  persons  of  unsound  with  other 

t Z_ countiiesa 

*  It  is  possible  that  where  a  person  was  of  nnsonnd  mind  and  also  deaf-mnte,  in  the  abeeooe  of  special 
instrnctioDs,  the  enumerators  often  contented  themselves  with  entering  him  under  only  one  of  the  two  heads. 
It  is  alao  possible  that  sufficient  care  may  not  nln  ays  have  been  taken  in  the  course  of  tabulation  to  provide 
for  a  complete'record  of  dual  infirmities.  These  matters  are  deserving  of  consideration  when  the  time  comes 
for  making  arrangements  for  the  Census  of  1911.  It  would  then  also  be  desirable  to  enquire  whether  imbeciles 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  insane  properly  so  called.  The  attempt  was  made  without  Bueeess  in  1872, 
but  at  that  time  census  taking  in  India  was  in  its  infancy.  In  some  places,  ht  least,  there  are  special  names 
for  cretin,  such  as  vnmdd  or  ddhpaffal  in  Bengal  and  hole  in  tie  United  Provinces.  In  any  case  the  precise 
locfil  meaping  pf  the  words  used  to  indicate  Qiental  unsoundness  should  be  carefully  enquired  into. 
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mmd  to  one  in  India.  That  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  in  Europe  many  per- 
sons who  suffer  from  imbecility  or  from  other  harmless  manifestations  of  mental 
disease,  or  whose  attacks  are  periodical,  are  included,  whereas  in  India  we  have 
seen  that  they  are  not  usually  taken^  into  consideration ;  but  the  main  reason  is 
doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  very  different  conditions  of  life  in  the  East.  In 
Europe  the  competition  between  man  and  man  is  severe,  and  is  yearly  becoming 
more  so.  The  mental  wear  and  tear  is  very  great,  and  the  strain  on  the  nervous 
system  deranges  many  feeble  intellects  which  in  the  calm  and  placid  East  would 
escape  the  storms  to  which  they  succumb. 

236.  The  total  number  of  the  insane  is  less  by  nearly  11  per  cent,  than  it  was 
in  1891,  when  a  decrease  of  more  than  8  per  cent,  was  registered  as  compared  with 
1881.  The  age  distribution  shows  that  whereas  in  1891  a  considerable  part  of 
the  decrease  was  due  to  a  diminution  at  the  earlier  ages,  i.e.,  to  the  omission  of 
cretins,  on  the  present  occasion  this  accounts  for  only  a  small  part  of  the  differ- 
ence, and  the  general  age  distribution  is  much  the  same  now  as  it  was  ten  years 
ago.  In  these  circumstances  the  greater  accuracy  of  the  more  recent  enumera- 
tion, so  far  as  it  is  due  to  the  omission  of  cretins,  does  not  carry  us  very  far 
towards  accounting  for  the  falKng  off.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  cases  of 
temporary  aberration  may  have  been  more  sparingly  entered  than  was  the  case 
at  the  previous  census,  and  in  Sind  Mr.  Enthoven  is  disposed  to  account  for  the 
high  reported  ratio  of  insanity  in  1891  on  the  supposition  that  the  delirium 
due  to  malarial  fever,  then  very  prevalent,  was  not  unfrequently  mistaken  by 
the  enumerators  for  insanity. 

The  decline  now  noticed  is  common  to  practically  the  wl^.ole  of  India ;  the 
only  noteworthy  exceptions  are  (a)  the  United  Provinces,  where  the  figure  in 
1891  was  extraordinarily  low,  and  where,  even  now,  the  proportion  of  the 
afflicted  is  o.ily  half  what  it  is  in  Bengal,  and  (6)  the  Punjab,  which  now  shows 
a  considerably  higher  prevalence  of  insanity  than  Bengal.  No  reason  seems 
to  be  forthcoming  for  the  increase  in  the  Punjab,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  due 
in  any  way  to  confusion  with  deaf -mutism,  and  the  variations  are  no<^  marked 
by  corresponding  changes  in  the  figures  for  that  infirmity.  The  greatest  decline 
is  in  Bombay,  where  the  proportion  of  the  insane  in  1891  was  greater  by  50  per 
cent,  than  that  at  the  present  enumeration.  To  some  extent  this  result  may  be  due 
to  better  diagnosis,  but  the  main  reason  seems  to  be  that  the  insane  suffered  far 
more  than  the  general  population  in  the  years  of  scarcity  of  food.  Mr.  Enthoven 
holds  that  this  explanation  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  decrease  is  even 
greater  in  the  native  states  than  it  is  in  British  territory.  In  Bengal,  the  Cen- 
tral Provinces  and  Berar,  the  decline  is  also  ascribed  in  part  to  the  privations  of 
famine  ;  in  Madras,  it  is  suggested  that  it  is  due  partly  to  the  treatment  of 

pre-disposing  diseases 
in  hospitals  and  to 
the  cure  of  lunatics 
in  Asylums,  and  in 
Assam  the  general 
unhealthiness  of  the 
decade  is  said  to  have 
caused  an  unusually 
h^avy  rate  of  morta- 
lity amongst  persons 
mentally  afflicted. 

237.  The  amount 
of  insanity  varies 
greatly  in  different 
parts  of  India.  Ac- 
cording to  the  returns 
it  is  most  prevalent  in 
Burma;  then  foUow 
in  order  (omitting  the 
smaller  units)  Kash- 
mir, Assam,  the 
Punjab,  Bengal,  the 
North-West  Frontier 
Province,     Bombay, 
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Madras,  the  United  Provinces  and  the  Central  Provinces.  The  people  of 
Bengal,  as  a  whole,  suffer  less  than  half  as  much  from,  this  auction  as  do  those 
of  Burma,  but  they  are  twice  as  liable  to  it  as  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
Provinces.  In  Bengal,  however,  we  are  dealing  with  a  quarter  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  India,  and  the  incidence  of  the  infirmity  varies  in  different  parts  of  the 
Province.  Amongst  the  ten  million  inhabitants  of  North  Bengal,  i.e.,  the  portion 
of  Bengal  Proper  which  Kes  to  the  north  of  the  Padma  river,  insanity  is  very 
nearly  as  prevalent  as  it  is  in  Burma,  while  the  twenty-two  millions  in  Bihar  are 
more  free  from  it  than  their  neighbours  in  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  incid- 
ence in  Orissa  is  very  similar  to  that  reported  from  the  Madras  Presidency. 

In  other  provinces  also  there  are  marked  local  variations.  In  Burma  the 
aflBiction  is  most  common  in  the  Chin  Hills ;  and  in  Assam,  in  the  Lushai  Hills 
which  adjoin  this  tract,  and  in  the  west  of  the  Brahmaputra  valley,  which  borders 
on  the  area  of  greatest  prevalence  in  Bengal.  In  the  United  Provinces  the 
western  Sub -Himalayan  districts  suffer  most ;  in  Bombay,  Sind,  and  in  the 
Punjab,  the  south-western  districts  bordering  on  Sind.  To  some  extent  these 
variations  may  be  due  to  the  greater  or  less  extent  to  which  cretinism  figures 
in  the  return.  The  Burma  Superintendent  suggests  that  its  inclusion  accounts 
for  the  very  high  proportion  in  the  Chin  HiUs.  But  i£  this  were  so,  as  cretinism 
is  a  congenital  defect,  and  cretins  are  relatively  short-lived,  we  should  expect 
to  find  an  exceptionally  large  proportion  of  the  insane  population  returned  at 
the  lower  ages,  whereas  the  proportion  of  the  insane  under  ten  years  of  age  in 
Burma  is  much  smaller,  and  that  over  60  years  is  much  higher,  than  in  India 
taken  as  a  whole.  In  Kashmir,  on  the  other  hand,  18  per  cent,  of  the  persons 
returned  as  insane  are  under  10  years  of  age,  compared  with  an  average  of 
7  per  cent,  in  the  whole  of  India,  and  its  high  position  on  the  list  is  thus  clearly 
due  to  the  more  general  inclusion  of  cretinism.  In  Bombay,  the  Central 
Provinces,  the  Punjab  and  the  North- West  Frontier  Province  the  proportion 
under  10  is  above  the  general  mean,  and  in  Bengal,  Madras,  the  United 
Proyiaces,  and  Assam  it  is  below  it,  but  the  age  distribution  of  the  insane 
given  in  subsidiary  table  V  indicates  that,  as  a  rule,  the  variations  in  the 
returns  for  different  provinces  are  not  due,  to  any  appreciable  extent,  to  differ- 
ence of  practice  in  respect  of  cretins,  and  some  other  explanation  mast  therefore 
be  sought  for. 

238.  The  conditions  which  may  conceivably  cause  or  predispose  to  insanity  Causes  of 
must  fall  under  one  or  other  of  three  heads,  viz.,  locality   (including  climate),  insanity - 
social  practices,   physical  ailments  and  race.     The  close  connection  between  ^      ""*  ^  ^' 
cretinism,   goitre  and  deaf -dumbness  has  already  been  adverted  to,  and  it  will  be 
seen,  when  examining  the  statistics  relating  to  the  last  mentioned  affliction,  that 
its  prevalence  is  markedly  influenced  by  the  water-supply,  and  that  it  is  most 
common  along  the  course  of  certain  rivers,  and  more  especially  of  some  which 
have  their  source  in  the  Himalayas. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  figures  in  the  margin  that,  with  the  notable 

exception  of  Burma,  the  relative  incidence 
of  insanity  and  deaf-mutism  follows  very  closely 
the  same  general  direction.  This  would  seem 
to  support  the  view  that  the  figures  for  mental 
unsoundness  have  been  greatly  affected  by 
the  inclusion  of  cretins,  but  reasons  have 
already  been  adduced  for  concluding  that  such  is 
not  the  case.  Moreover,  an  examination  of  the 
distribution  within  certain  provinces  shows  that 
although  their  position,  as  a  whole,  is  much  the 
same  in  both  oases,  there  are  great  local  varia- 
tions. In  Bengal  insanity  is  most  prevalent  in 
certain  districts  in  North  Bengal,  while  deaf -mutism  is  most  rife  in  the  north- 
west of  Bihar,  where  comparatively  few  persons  have  been  returned  as  insane. 
Similarly  in  the  United  Provinces  the  grieatest  amount  of  insanity  is  found  in 
the  "  Sub-Himalaya,  West,"  and  the  "  Indo-Gangetio  Plain,  East,"  where  the 
occurrence  of  deaf-dumbness  is  below  the  provincial  mean,  and  the  latter  in- 
firmity is  ex;ceptionally  frequent  in  the  "  Himalaya,  West,"  where  there  is  less 
than  the  average  proportion  of  insane  persons.  In  Madras  the  Natural  Divisions 
aU  show  the  same  proportion  of  '  insane,'  but  there  are  marked  irregularities 
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in  the  distribution  of  the  deaf-mute.  The  conclusion  seems,  therefore,  to  be, 
either  that  the  general  correspondence  noticed  is  accidental,  or  else  that  the 
fluvial  or  telluric  conditions,  which  in  some  parts  conduce  to  deaf-dumbness  and 
cretinism,  may  in  other  parts,  where  they  are  found  in  a  somewhat  modified 
form,  have  a  tendency  to  promote  insanity. 

It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  trace  any  connection  between  insanity  and 
local  conditions,  ihe  areas  of  greatest  prevalence  include  daoip  countries  like 
Burma  and  dry  ones  Hke  the  Punjab;  it  is  excessive  in  the  hilly  country  occupied 
by  the  Chins,  but  not  in  the  Vindhya  and  Satpura  ranges ;  in  the  terai  of 
North  Bengal  and  West  Assam,  but  not  in  that  of  Bihar  and  East  Assam ;  in  the 
delta  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Brahmaputra,  but  not  in  those  of  the  Mahanadi, 
Kistna  and  Godavari. 
(2)  Social  239.  The  principal  social  practices  which  have  at  different  times  been  accused 

prastioes.  ^^  tending  to  insanity  include  (1)  the  consumption  of  ganja  or  spirits  and  sexual 
excesses,  (2)  consanguineous  marriages,  (3)  enforced  widowhood  among  Hindus, 
and  the  Zenana  systeai  of  the  Muhammadans.  The  finding  of  the  majority  of 
the  Hemp  Drugs  Commission  was  that  the  moderate  use  of  ganja  does  no  appre- 
ciable harm  to  the  brain,  although,  when  taken  in  excess,  which  is  very  rarely 
the  case,  it  may  induce  insanity,  especially  when  there  is  any  weakness  or  here- 
ditary predisposition.  The  opposite  view,  however,  is  still  widely  held,  and  the 
enquiries  made  regarding  the  causes  of  insanity  in  cases  sent  to  asylu  jas  in  Bengal 
in  1901  resulted  in  the  conclusion  that  in  three-quarters  of  the  total  number 
the  causes  were  physical,  and  that  of  these  the  habitual  use  of  ganja  was  the 
chief.  In  Madras,  on  the  other  hand,  the  finding  of  the  Commission  has  led  to 
much  greater  caution,  and  the  number  of  cases  declared  to  be  due  to  this  drug 
fell  from  27  in  1895  to  4  in  1900.  However  this  may  be,  there  appears  to  be  no 
general  correspondence  between  the  consumption  of  ganja  and  the  prevalence 
of  insanity.    The  Bengal  Superintendent  writes  : — 

Excluding  Calcutta  the  consumption  is  greatest  in  Purnea  and  Shahabad,  where  insanity 
is  rare.  Then  come  the  34-Parganas,  Jalpaigmi,  Mymensingh,  Patna,  and  Monghyr. 
Jalpaiguri  is  one  of  the  districts  where  the  disease  is  most  common,  but  it  is  less  so  than  in 
Rangpur,  where  the  average  consumption  of  the  drug  is  barely  half  of  that  in  the  districts 
mentioned  above.  It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  that,  concurrently  with  a  decrease  in  the 
prevalence  of  insanity,  the  consumption  of  ganja  has  fallen  off  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Francis  in  Madras  and  Mr.  Allen  in  Assam  are  also  unable  to  trace 
any  connection  between  the  consumption  of  drugs  or  spirits  and  insanity.  So 
far  as  the  use  of  alcohol  is  concerned,  it  may  be  noted  that  it  is  the  lowest 
classes  of  the  population  who  are  chiefly  addicted  to  it,  and  it  is  precisely  amongst 
these  classes  that  the  proportion  of  mental  aberration  is  lowest. 

The  theory  that  consanguineous  marriages  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
mental  unsoundness  receives  little  support  from  the  census  figures.  There  seems 
to  be  no  special  tendency  to  such  marriages  in  the  tracts  where  insanity  is  most 
rife,  and  although  Muhammadans,  who  as  a  class  are  more  prone  than  the 
Hindus  to  marriages  with  near  relations,  seem  to  suffer  from  it  in  some  parts 
more  than  do  the  Hindus,  this  is  not  universally  the  case.  There  are,  more- 
over, other  circumstances,  such  as  the  consumption  of  ganja  in  its  most  dele- 
terious form,  i.e.,  by  smoking,  which  may  possibly  account  for  the  greater  pre- 
valence among  Muhammadans,  where  it  exists.  In  the  case  of  Hindus  it  is  found 
mainly  amoQgst  the  higher  castes  whose  rules  proscribe  most  rigidly  the 
marriage  of  blood  relations.  In  Madras,  the  Central  Provinces  and  Bombay  the 
Brahmans  suffer  most  of  all,  and  next  to  them  other  castes  of  good  social  status. 

The  allegation  that  enforced  widowhood  and  the  Zenana  system,  however 
much  suffering  or  weariness  they  may  entail,  are  prejudical  to  the  mental 
equilibrium  seems  wholly  opposed  to  the  facts,  and  it  is  precisely  during  the 
period  v^hen  these  conditions  are  in  operation,  i.e.,  between  the  ages  of  10  and 
50,  that  the  deficiency  of  females  amongst  the  insane  population  is  most  marked. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  the  time  of  life  when 
women  are  kept  in  seclusion,  and  when  the  defects  from  which  they  may  suffer 
are  most  likely  to  be  concealed. 

240.  It  seems  probable  that  race  affects  the  relative  prevalence  of  this  in- 
firinity  more  than  any  of  the  causes  yet  noted.  The  following  observations  on 
this  subject  are  extracted  from  the  Bengal  Census  Eeport : — 

There  is  perhaps  mire  to  be  said  for  Mr.  O'Donnell's  view  that  the  result  is  due  to  differ-, 
enuea  of  race  rather  than  locality;  and  that  the  Mongoloid  tribes,  who  form  the  main  ingredieat 
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in  the  population  of  Northern  and  Eastern  Bengal,  are  more  prone  to  mental  disease  than 
the  inhabitants  of  Bihar  and  Chota  Nagpur,  whose  origin  is,  in  the  main,  Dravidian.  But 
here,  too,  the  facts  do  not  altogether  fit  in.  The  Mongoloid  population,  thou-h  great  in  North 
Jiengal  and  Goalpara,  is  still  greater  higher  up  the  Assam  VaUey.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
insanity  should  increase  steadily  as  one  proceeds  eastwards  across  the  Assam  border.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  its  incidence  in  the  Brahmaputra  Valley  is  greatest  in  Goalpara,  which 
adjoins  the  great  centre  of  the  diseg,se  in  Bengal,  and  rapidly  decreases  towards  the  east.  The 
fact  s^ms  to  be  that  while  the  Mongoloid  races,  as  a  whole,  are  far  more  prone  to  insanity 
than  the  Dravidian,  the  Koch  is  the  tribe  that  suffers  from  it  more  than  any  other.  The  main 
habitat  of  this  tribe  is  in  the  tract  where  insanity  is  most  prevalent,  i.  e.,  in  North  Bengal  and 
in  Goalpara  in  Assam ;  east  of  Goalpara  the  true  Koch  element  forms  a  smaller  proportion  of 
the  population.  The  proposed  explanation  does  not  account  for  the  high  ratio  of  insanity  in 
the  Chittagong-  Hill  Tracts,  but  here  also  it  is  doubtless  a  matter  of  race,  as  this  district 
adjoins  Burma,  and  insanity  is  very  prevalent  amongst  the  Burmese. 

It  may  be  added  that,  as  already  mentioned,  mental  unsoundness,  both 
in  Burma  and  Assam,  is  specially  prevalent  in  the  hills  inhabited  by  the  Chins 
and  Lushais,  who  are  very  closely  related  to  the  tribes  of  the  Chittagong  Hill 
Tracts.  In  Madras,  in  1891,  Mr.  Stuart  noticed  traces  of  a  racial  tendency,  but 
it  is  not  clear  how  far  this  view  is  borne  out  by  the  results  of  the  present 
Census  of  that  Presidency. 

241.  The  number  of  insane  persons  of  both  sexes  per  100,000  of  the  popu-  insanity  by 

lation  is  shown  in  the  annexed  dia-  ^^' 
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gram.  The  proportion  is  small  in 
early  youth,  when  there  is  a  natural 
reluclance  on  the  part  of  parents 
to  recognise  the  existence  of  mental 
disease,  and  the  increase  during  the 
first  few  years  of  life  is  probably 
only  apparent.  In  the  case  of 
males  there  is  a  rapid  rise  in  the 
number  of  the  insane  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  30,  the  season  of  the 
passions,  and  a  further,  but  less  ' 
noticeable,  increase  continues  up  to 
the  age  of  40.  After  this  age  the 
number  of  new  cases  at  first  just 
suffices  to  replace  death  vacancies, 
due  to  the  relatively  high  mortality 
among  persons  thus  afflicted,  but 
from  50  onwards  so  few  persons 
became  insane  that  the  proportion 
of  the  afflicted  to  the  general  popu- 
lation declines  steadily.  In  the  case 
of  females,  once  the  period  of  pu- 
berty and  early  child-bearing  is  passed,  the  liability  to  serious  disturbance  of 
the  mental  equilibrium  is  far  less  marked  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  males. 
Between  the  ages  of  20  and  30  the  proportion  of  the  afflicted  is  almost  constant, 
and  it  then  gradually  rises  to  a  maximum  at '  40 — 50  ',  i.e.,  at  the  '  change  of  life.' 

242.  Except  in  England,  where  the  female  lunatics  die  or  are  cured  less  The^propor- 
readily  than  the  male  and  so  accumulate  more  quickly,  the  number  of  insane  *^'"'  °*  *''® 
males  in  aU  countries  greatly  exceeds  that  of  females.  This  is  specially  the  case 
in  India,  where  the  women  lead  a  quiet,  secluded  and  monotonous  life,  and  are 
to  a  great  extent  restrained  from  the  excesses  in  which  men  often  indulge, 
where  their  work  is  lighter,  and  they  suffer  less  from  hardship,  exposure  and 
anxiety.  The  proportion  of  females  to  males  amongst  the  insane  is  highest  in 
Burma  and  the  hill  tracts  of  Assam,  where  the  women  live  much  the  same  sort 
of  life  as  the  men.  The  proportion  is  also  fairly  high  in  Bengal  and  Madras, 
but  in  Bombay,  the  United  Provinces  and  the  Punjab  those  who  suffer  from  the 
infirmity  are  only  half  as  numerous  as  the  males.  Generally  speaking,  it  may  be 
said  that  where  insanity  is  most  common  the  proportion  of  females  is  high,  and 
mce  versa.  In  India  as  a  whole  there  are  three  females  afflicted  to  every  five 
of  the  stronger  sex.  The  excess  of  males  is  least  in  early  childhood  and  old  age, 
and  greatest  in  middle  life,  between  the  ages  of  25  and  40,  but  as  noted  above,  it 
is  just  at  these  ages  that  concealment  is  most  likely  to  affect  the  figures. 
«  « 
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Ini&nity  by 
caste. 


243.  The  return  of  infirmities  by  caste  was  an  optional  one  and  it  has  not 
been  prepared  for  seyeral  of  the  larger  provinces.  Moreover,  even  where 
prepared,  the  principle  generally  followed  has  been  to  work  out  the  figures  for 
each  caste  only  in  one  or  two  districts  where  it  was  numerous,  and  there  is  thus  no 
means  of  knowing  whether  the  varying  prevalence  of  the  disease  is  due  to  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  individual  castes  or  to  the  localities  in  which  they  were  dealt 
with.  The  only  way  to  eliminate  the  disturbing  influence  of  locality  would  be 
by  comparing  the  prevalence  of  the  aifliction  in  particular  castes  with  the 
general  rates  in  the  districts  where  the  figures  for  them  were  worked  out.  At 
the  same  time  several  general  facts  stand  out  clearly.  The  Eurasians  are 
of  all  classes  in  India  the  most  liable  to  insanity  and  next  to  them  come  the 
Parsis.  Generally,  though  not  always,  the  Muhammadans  suJBEer  more  than  the 
Hindus,  and  among  the  latter  the  liability  to  insanity  varies  roughly  with  social 
position — the  highest  castes  suffer  most  and  the  lowest  castes  least  of  all. 


Meaning  of 
the  figures. 


Comparison 
with  1891. 


Deaf-mutism, 

244.  The  object  aimed  at  was  to  obtain  a  return  of  the  persons  suffermg 
from  congenital  deaf -mutism  and  the  enumerators  were  told  to  enter  only 
those  who  were  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth.  In  the  absence  of  close  super- 
vision, however,  such  instructions  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  and  persons  are 
liable  to  be  entered  as  deaf  and  dumb,  who  were  not  so  from  birth,  or  who  have 
merely  lost  their  hearing  on  account  of  old  age.*  At  each  succeeding  census, 
mistakes  of  this  nature  have  been  gradually  reduced,  and  it  is  believed  that  in 
some  provinces  the  return  is  now  fairly  accurate,  but  in  others  there  is  still 
room  for  improvement,  especially  in  tracts  which  have  for  the  first  time 
been  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  census,  where  the  arrangements  for 
instruction  and  supervision  were  necessarily  less  complete,  than  elsewhere. 
Where  a  person  was  afflicted  with  this  infirmity  the  enumerators  were  directed 
to    enter    him    as  'deaf  and  dumb',   but   sometimes   the    words  'deaf  or 

. '  dumb  '  alone  were  entered.  In  the  course  of  tabulation,  the  entries  of  '  deaf  ' 
were  neglected  altogether,  but  persons  shown  as  dumb  were  assumed  to  be  conr 
genital  deaf-mutes.  This  may  possibly  have  added  to  the  returns  some  who 
had  lost  their  speech  by  accident  or  illness,  or  the  excessive  growth  of  goitre,  but 
probably  not  more  than  the  number  of  genuine  deaf-mutes  omitted  because 
shown  only  as  *  deaf '  by  the  enumerators. 

In  India  as  a  whole  there  are  now  6  males  and  4  females  who  are  deaf  and 
dumb  in  every  10,000  persons  of  each  sex,  compared  with  6  males  and  5  females, 
in  England  and  "Wales. 

245.  The  proportional  number  of  deaf-mutes  has  declined  steadily  since 
1881.  With  one  or  two  minor  exceptions,  the  general  result,  as  compared  with 
the  last  census,  is  shared  by  aU  parts  of  India,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the 
diagram  in  the  margin  of  paragraph  249  that  it  is  due  to  a  great  decrease  in 
the  number  of  persons  shown  as  deaf  and  dumb  at  the  higher  ages.  The 
defect  is  a  congenital  one  and  the  persons  who  suffer  from  it  are  relatively 
short-lived.  Consequently  the  proportion  of  such  persons  to  the  total  number 
living  at  each  age-period  should  show  a  steady  decline.  The  return  for  young 
chil^en  is  incomplete,  as  parents  are  unwilling  to  admit  the  existence  of  the 
malady  so  long  as  there  is  any,  even  the  remotest,  chance  of  its  proving  only  tem- 
porary, but  from  the  age  of  10  onwards,  the  proportion  at  the  present  census 
undergoes  a  progressive  diminution,  whereas  in  1891  it  rose  rapidly  at  the  higher 
ages,  and  the  same  phenomenon  was  even  more  noticeable  in  1881.  This  shows 
that  on  both  those  occasions  many  persons  must  have  been  included  who  had 
merely  lost  the  sense  of  hearing  in  their  old  age,  and  that  to  a  great  extent  the 
diminution  in  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  is  due  to  greater  accuracy  of  diagnosis. t 
At  the  same  time,  owing  to  famine,  the  decade  must  in  many  parts  have  been 
one  of  exceptionally  high  mortality  amongst  this  class  of  persons  especially  in 
the  case  of  those  who  were  also  idiots. 


*'  The  extent  to  which  deaf-dumbness  may  be  acquired  after  birth  is  uncertain.  In  Ireland,  where  separate 
statistics  are  collected,  the  recent  census  shows  that  there  were  757  cases  of  acquired,  as  compared  with  2il79 
cases  of  congenital,  deaf-mutisih,  but  these  figures  cannot  be  relied  on,  owing  to  the  well-known  reluctance  of 
patents  to  admit  that  the  defect  is  from  birth,  and  to  their  tende;ioy  to  ascribe  it  to  some  post-natal  accident 
or  illness.    The  general  belief  is  thst  cases  of  acquired  deaf-mutism  are  comparatively  rare. 

f  There  is  still  room  for  improvement,  and  it  will  be  seen  further  on  that  in  only  four  tracts  is  the  pro- 
portion of  deaf-mutes  at  the  age  '  tiO  and  over '  less  than  that  in  the  population  as  a  whole. 
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Note. — Native  States  in  political  relation  with  Local  Governments  have  been  amalgamated  with 
tbem.    Boroda  has  been  treated  as  part  of  Bombay; 


246.  The,  general  average  of  6  males  and  4  females  who  are  afflicted  per  Local  distri- 
]  0,000  of  each  sex  is  the  resultant  of  very  diyergent  proportions  in  different  parts  bution. 
of  the  country.  Kashmir  enjoys  the  unenviable  reputation  of  harbouring  more 
deaf-mutes  in  proportion  to  its  population  than  any  other  province  or  state  in 
India ;  then  follow,  in  order,  the  Punjab,  including  the  North- "West  Frontier 
Province,  Assam  and  Bengal.  In  other  words  the  infirmity  is  most  common  in 
the  provinces  and  states  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  with  the  exception  only  of 
the  United  Provinces,  where  the  mean  prevalence  of  the  affliction  is  barely  half 

that  obtaining  in  the 
Punjab.  The  general 
low  average,  however, 
is  here  due  to  the 
freedom  from  the 
disease  of  the  western 
plain  and  other  tracts 
remote  from  the 
Himalayas ;  in  the 
Himalayan  districts  it 
is  even  more  rife 
than  in  Kashmir.  In 
the  Punjab  it  is  three 
times  as  common  in 
the  Himalayan  tract 
in  the  north-east  as 
it  is  in  any  other  part 
of  that  province,  and 
in  Bengal  also,  the 
areas  of  maximum 
prevalence  impinge 
on  the  Himalayas. 
Away  from  Northern 
India  the  infirmity  is 
most  widely  diffused  in  Madras,  the  figures  for  which  province  approach  those  for 
Bengal,  and  it  is  comparatively  rare  in  Bombay,  the  Central  Provinces  and  Burma. 

247.  The  connection  of  deaf -mutism  with  cretinism  and  goitre  has  already 
been  noticed,*  and  all  these  maladies  have  been  assigned,  with  apparent 
reason,  to  the  injurious  properties  of  the  water  of  certain  rivers,  especially  those 
which  flow  from  the  Himalayas,  such  as  the  Chenab,  the  Gandak  ard  the 
Makhna.  This  aspect  of  the  subject  has  been  investigated  with  some 
fulness  in  the  Bengal  Census  Report  and  it  has  been  shown  that,  in  the 
districts  where  deaf-dumbness  is  most  prevalent,  it  haunts  the  banks  of 
the  Burhi  Gandak,  the  Dhanauti  and  the  Bagmati,  and  that  it  rapidly  diminishes 
as  the  distance  from  these  rivers  increases.  Mr.  Burn  in  the  United  Provinces 
points  out  that  the  infirmity  is  chiefiy  found  on  the  new  alluvium  deposited 
by  the  Ghagra,  Gandak  and  Rapti,  i.e.,  presumably  in  the  tracts  where  the 
water-supply  is  obtained  from  these  rivers.  In  Burma  and  Assam  the  hilly 
country  has  a  higher  ratio  of  deaf -dumbness  than  the  open  lowlands,  but  the 
reports  do  not  show  whether  it  is  diffused  evenly  throughout  the  hills  or  is 
confined  mainly  to  the  river  valleys  that  intersect  them.  In  Madras  it  is  said 
that  no  connection  is  apparent  between  mountainous  tracts  and  this  infirmity 
and  that  no  correlation  can  be  traced  between  it  and  locality.  It  is  possible 
that  the  failure  may  be  due  to  the  district  having  been  taken  as  the_  unit  of 
comparison,  and  that,  if  the  ratios  for  smaller  areas  were  examined,  the  influence 
of  certain  localities  or  sources  of  water-supply  might  be  established. 

248.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  distribution  seems  to  depend  mainly  on  peaf-mut- 
locality,  the.figures  showing  the  HabiUty  of  particular  classes  of  the  population,  gi^„Ynd 
even  where  they  are  forthcoming,  are  not  of  much  interest.     As  noted  by  Mr.  caste. 
Francis,  deaf-mutism  has  no  special  predilection  for  any  individual  religion  or 
caste.    The  Muhammadans,  in  spite  of  their  consanguineous  marriages,  are  not 

more  prone  to  the  affliction  than  the  Hindus  who  eschew  such  connections. 

*  Enquiries  made  after  the  censns  in  Bengal  showed  that  of  327  persons  who  were  deaf-mntf  s  148  were  also 
iusane  105  were  half  witted  (of  these  all  but  16  were  able  to  do  light  work  sncb  as  herding  cattle)  and  76  were 
snfFering  from  goitre.  It  would  seem  desirable,  at  the  next  censuc,  to  add  goitre  to  tVe  list  of  infirmities  recorded 
and  to  tahnliite  separately  all  oases  where  goitre  is  retumcdlas  combined  with  deaf-mutisjn,  insanity  or  idiocy. 
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249.  As  in  the  case  of , other  forms  of  congenital  malformation,  so  also  with 
_^ deaf-mutes,  males  in  all  countries 


iit '—  -■-,..■ 


bictgram  showing  the  lutmber  of  Dettf 
^^  '^idiUes  per  J00.060  persons  of  each,  age-pem 


suffer  more  than  females,  and  in 
India  they  outnumber  them  in  the 
ratio  of  3  to  2.  The  proportion  of 
the  persons  returned-  as  deaf- 
mutes  at  each  age  is  compared  in 
the  annexed  diagram  with  the 
total  population  of  the  same  age. 
So  long  as  there  is  any  possibility 
of  a  child  eventually  acquiring 
the  power  of  speech  and  hearing, 
its  parents  will  not  admit  that  it 
is  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  number 
returned  at  ages  under  10  is,  there- 
fore, much  below  the  truth.  From 
the  age  of  10  onwards,  the  propor- 
tion of  deaf-mutes  steadily  de- 
clines, thus  showing,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  they  have  a  shorter 
span  of  life  than  persons  not  so 
afflicted,  and  on  the  other,  that  at 
the  present  census  the  figures  hare 
not  been  swollen  at  the  higher  ages 
by  the  inclusion  of  persons  who 
have  merely  become  deaf  in  their 
old  age,  to  the  same  extent  as  on  previous  occasions.  The  return  is,  however, 
still  not  altogether  free  from  errors  of  this  nature  ;  Madras,  Berar,  and  Bengal 
are  the  only  provinces,  and  Mysore  the  only  native  state,  where  the  proportion 
of  deaf-mutes  over  60  years  of  age  is  smaller  in  relation  to  the  general  population 
than  it  is  at  all  ages  taken  together. 

250.  The  relative  duration  of  life  of  the  deaf-mutes  is,  however,  more  clearly 
___^__^__^_.^__^__^__^__^__^    seen  by  a  comparison  of  their  age 

DUMrmsfwN/im  form  Deaf Mu^  •aruA    distribution  with  that  of  the  general 

.,  .'jj  1  ':'^.    I  ./■      .^j 7  I    population,  and  the  accompanymg 

diagram  has  been  prepared  for  this 
purpose.  The  figures  for  persons 
under  10  have  been  omitted,  as  in  the 
case  of  deaf-mutes  they  are,  as  already^ 
stated,  unreliable.  Por  the  purpose 
of  this  diagram,  moreover,  the  un- 
corrected ages  have  been  taken,  as 
the  point  under  consideration  is  the 
proportion  borne  by  the  deaf-mutes 
to  the  total  number  of  persons  re- 
turned at  each  age-period,  and  it 
may  be  assumed  that  whatever  error 
attaches  to  the  age-return  equally 
affects  that  of  the  general  population 
and  of  the  deaf-mute.  It  appears  that 
the  number  of  deaf-mutes  aged  10 
who  live  to  the  age  of  '  25-30  '  is 
barely  three-quarters  as  great  as 
that  of  persons  not  so  afflicted,  while 
at  '50-56'  the  survivors  amongst 
numerous    as   those    amongst   the    general 
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the  deaf-mutes  are  only  half    as 
population. 

In  Mysore  a  special  table  has  been  prepared  which  shows  that  of  the  deaf- 
mute  population,  17  per  cent,  of  the  males  and  \l  per  cent,  of  the  females  are 
married.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  such  persons  have  been  properly  entered 
under  this  head,  but  the  Superintendent  reports  that  in  the  course  of  testing  the 
schedules  deaf-mute  children  were  found  with  parents  suffering  from  the  same 
infirmity. 
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Provinces. 

1881-1890. 

1891-1900. 

Assam     . 
Bengal    . 
Bombay  - 
Burma 

Central  Provinces 
Madras    . 
Punjab   .          . 
United  Provinces 

25 

3,684 

2,035 

47 

607 

4,344 

•14,233 

43,361 

123 

20,513 

2,062 

135 

6,699 

3,728 

42,942 

70,093 

ToTAI, 

68,236 

146,295 

JBHndness. 

251.  Blindness  is,  of  all  the  infirmities  recorded  at  the  census,  the  most  easy  Meaning  of 
to  diagnose  and  the  least  likely  to  be  concealed.  But  even  here  error  is  possible,  ^^^  ^8"i'«^- 
and  the  enumerators,  if  left  to  themselves,  are  apt  to  describe  as  blind,  persons  who 
are  suffering  merely  from  dimness  of  vision  due  to  old  age,  or  who  have  lost  the 
sight  of  one  eye  only.  There  is  in  most  languages  of  India  a  special  word  to  in- 
dicate th-e  latter  condition,  and  where  this  was  found  in  the  schedules  it  was 
neglected  in  the  course  of  tabulation.  This  may  have  led  in  a  few  cases  to  the 
omission  of  persons  really  blind,  but  the  margin  of  error  is  probably  veiy  small. 
At  the  earlier  enumerations  a  good  deal  of  senile  glaucoma  was  wrongly  entered, 
but  it  is  believed  the  stress  laid  upon  the  subject  in  the  instructions,  and  the 
increased  efficiency  of  the  supervising  agency  have  now  reduced  this  source  of 
error  to  very  small  dimensions. 

In" the  whole  of  India  12  males  and  12  females  are  blind  out  of  every  10,000  of 
each  sex,  as  compared  with  9  males  and  8  females  in  England  and  Wales  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1891.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  blindn,ess 
is  far  more  common  in  tropical  countries  than  in  those  with  temperate  climate. 

252.  The  number  of  the  blind  has  decreased  since  1891  in  a  greater  propor-  Comparison 

tion  than  that  of  any  other  infirmity,  and/"'*''  ^^^^• 
in  their  case  there  is  more  room  for  satis- 
faction, as  although  the  greater  care 
taken  to  exclude  mere  dimness  of  vision 
and  the  relatively  high  mortality  amongst 
blind  persons  in  the  famine  years  have 
had  some  share  in  the  diminution  re- 
corded, a  considerable  part  of  it  is  due 
to  the  greater  activity  of  the  medical 
establishments.  Mr.  Burn  notices  that 
the  number  of  cases  of  eye  disease 
relieved  or  cured  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces during  the  last  decade  was  nearly 

73,000  compared. with  47,000  in  the  course  of  the  previous  ten  years.  The  main 
form,  however,  in  which  medical  relief  results  in  the  restoration  of  sight  is  by 
means  of  operations  for  cataract.  The  total  number  of  successful  operations 
during  the  last  two  decades  in  the  main  provinces  of  India,  is  shown  in 
the  margin.  It  wiU  be  observed  that  the  number  of  such  operations  in  the 
decade  preceding  the  present  census,  exceeds  by  78,000,  the  number  during  the 
previous  ten  years,  and  that  in  Bengal  and  the  Punjab  the  diminution  in  the 
number  of  the  blind  is  far  less  than  the .  larger  number  of  cataract  operations 
would  have  led  one  to  anticipate.  The  persons  who  benefit  by  these  operations 
are  generally  advanced  in  life  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  relieved  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  decade  must  have  been  dead  before  the  census  was  taken. 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  extent  to  which  the  diminution  in  the  ruumber 
of  the  blind  may  be  attributed  to  cataract  extraction  by  an  examination  of  the 
age  statistics'.  The  average  age  of  patients  thus  operated  on  would  appear  to  be 
from  51  to  54,*  and  the  beneficial  results  of  these  operations  would,  therefore, 
be'  most  noticeable  at  the  higher  ages.  In  Bengal  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
the  blind  over  55  years  of  age  exceeds  the  total  decrease ;  in  Madras  and  Burma 
it  accounts  for  more  than  two-thirds,  and  in  the  Central  Provinces  for  half. 
In  the  United  Provinces  and  Bombay,  on  the  other  hand,  only  a  quarter  of 
the  total  is  thus  accounted  for,  and  in  the  Punjab,  in:  spite  of  a  net  decrease 
there  are  actually  more  blind  persons  at  these  ages  than  there  were  in  1891. t 
It  would  seem  that  in  these  three  provinces  other  causes  must  have  been 
more  potent  than  the  efforts  of  the  doctors  in  diminishing  the  number  of 
blind  persons.  In  Bombay  the  famine  may  be  to  blame,  and  the  same  cause 
is  probably  the  chief  one  in  Eajputana  and  Central  India  if  the  figures  now 
returned  are  to  be  relied  on.  The  net  result  for  India,  as  a  whole,  excluding  the 
Punjab,  is  that,  of  an  aggregate  reduction  of  100,000  blind  persons,  about  41,000 
consists  of  persons  aged^  55  and  upwards. 

B 

*An  analysis  of  one  thonsand  consecutive  cataract  ejctractions  by  P.  P.  Maynard,  M.B.,  P.R.C.S.  (Eng.), 
D.P.H.  {Gaw.h.)-^Indiwn,  Medical  Gazette,  February  1903,  page  41. 

fThe  age  distribution  of  the  Mindin  the  Fuajab  in  1891,  was  vitiated  by  the  system  then  adopted  ia  that 
province  of  entering  in  the  schedules  the  current  year  of  each  person's  age,  and  of  allowing  for  this  in  the 
course  of  tabulation  by  deducting  a  year  from  the  ages  actually  returned.  The  result,  as  will  be  explained  in 
the  Chapter  on  Age,  was  to  set  back  by  a  quinquennium  the  round  numbers  (such  as  20,  23,  30,  etc.)  at  which 
the  ages  of  the  great  majority  of  the  population  were  entered. 
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253.  The  people  of  tlie  Punjab  suffer  far  more  from  blindness  than  those  of  any 
other  part  of  India,  and  next  to  them,  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Proyinces  and 
the  Central  Provinces.*  In  Bengal,  Bombay,  Madras  and  Assam  the  proportion 
of  the  blind  is  comparatively  smaU.  Within  the  Province  of  Bengal  there  are 
great  local  variations,  and  whereas  in  the  more  arid  parts  of  Bihar  the  aflSiotion 
is  nearly  as  common  as  in  the  United  Provinces,   Eastern  Bengal  enjoys  a 

greater  degree  of  im- 
munity than  almost 
any  other  part  of  India. 
In  Upper  Burma  also 
the  districts  with  a  dry 
climate  have  twice  as 
much  blindness  as 
those  where  it  is  humid. 
In  Madras  and  the 
United  Provinces  the 
Census  Superintendents 
have  failed  to  trace  any 
connection  between 
this  infirmity  and  the 
degree  of  heat  or  dry- 
ness of  the  climate,  but 
in  spite  of  this,  it 
seems  clear  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  tracts 
where  blindness  is  most 
common  are  hot  and 
dry,  whereas  those 
where  it  is  least  so  are 
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Note. — Native  States  in  political  relation  with  Local  Goveinmenta  have  been  amalgamated 
-with  them.    Baroda  has  been  treated  as  part  of  Bombay. 


damp  and  well- wooded. 

small-pox  and  other  diseases, 

it  would  probably  be  safe  to 

are  by  far  the  most  potent, 

The   pungent   smoke  of   the 

also  be  most,  injurious  to 

the  houses 

where 

is  the  _  principal    material  used  in  building. 

worse,  its  ventilation,   the  greater  would   be 


There  are  many  causes  of  blindness,    such  as 

accident,   ophthalmia  and  cataract,  but  in  India 

say  that  the  last  two,   and  especially  the  last, 

and  glare  and  dust  conduce  to  both  of  them. 

fires  at  which  the  people  cook  their  food  must 

the  sight.     In  hot  and  dry  climates   where  vegetation  is  scanty, 

are  made  with  mud  walls,  and  are  smaller  and  worse  ventilated  than 

the  bamboo  grows    freely  and 

The  smaller  the  hut    and  the 

the  effect  of  the  smoke.    In  small  huts,  moreover,  ophthalmia  would  spread 

more  readily.     In  the  hills  also  the  houses  are  generally  small  and   ill- ventilated, 

and  this  may  account  for  the  prevalence  of  blindness  in  some  parts  where  it 

cannot  be  attributed  to  heat  and  glare. 

There  is  no  correspondence  between  the  order  in  which  the  different 
provinces  and  states  stand  in  respect  of  their  mortality  from  smaU-pox  and 
the  extent  to  which  blindness  occurs.  The  same  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at 
in  several  of  the  larger  provinces  after  a  detailed  examination  of  the  figures 
for  individual  districts,  and  in  the  Punjab  there  has  been  an  apparent  increase 
in  the  number  of  deaths  from  smaU-pox  coupled  with  a  reduction  ia  the  number 
of  the  blind.  It  may  therefore  be  concluded  that  the  cases  where  loss  of  sight 
is  due  to  this  disease  form  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  number. 

In  provinces  where  the  statistics  for  infirmities  have  been  combined  with 
those  for  caste  it  appears  that  the  literate  classes,  far  from  being  greater 
sufferers,  have  a  smaller  proportion  of  bHnd  persons  than  the  illiterate.  In 
Bombay,  for  example,  Europeans  and  Parsis  stand  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  and 
Mahars  and  Mardtha  Kunbis  at  the  top. 

254.  Unlike  the  other  infirmities  dealt  with,  in  the  case  of  blindness,  females 
suffer  equally  with  males.  The  proportions,  however,  are  not  uniform.  Where 
the  aflliction  is  most  common,  females  are  in  marked  excess,  and  the  reverse  is 
the  case  in  places  where  it  is  less  prevalent.  When  the  afllictioH  is  congenital, 
men,  as  usual,  suffer  most,  and  they  are  also  more  liable  than  women  to  loss  of 
sight  by  accident,  but  in  the  tracts  where  blindness  is  most  prevalent,  it  is  due 
cMefly  to  other  causes,  and  as,  in  these  tracts,  the  proportion  of  the  female  bUnd 
is  always  high,  it  seems  clear  that  there  is  something  in  the  adverse  conditions 

*  In  1891  Eajputana  held  the  second  place  but  the  proportion  of  the  blind  now  recorded  there  is  less  than  a 
quarter  of  the  number  ten  years  ago. 
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that  prevail  which  specially  afEeots  the  sight  of  women.  It  may  he  that  women 
are  less  ahle  than  men  to  hear  the  glare  and  dust,  or  else  that  they  resort  less 
freely  to  the  haspitals  where  medical  relief  is  afforded ;  or  it  may  be  that  the 
dark,  smoky  and  ill-ventilated  houses,  where  they  cool<  and  in  which  they  spend 
a  great  part  of  their  time,  are  responsible  for  affections  of  the  eye  even  more 
than  the  dust  and  glare  met  with  out  of  doors. 

255.  The  age  distribution  of  the  blind  differs  greatly  from  that  of  persons  Age  distribn- 
lajtif ^ 1^ 1 __^ ^  ,    suffering    from    other  infirmities.  *^°"* 

The  deaf-mute  are  so  from  birth,  and 
insanity  and  leprosy  are  diseases  of 
the  prime  of  life,  but  blindness  is 
essentially  a  senile  affliction.  More 
than  a  quarter  of  the  males  and 
more  than  a  third  of  the  females 
who  have  lost  their  sight  are  over 
60  years  of  age.  Half  the  blind 
males  are  over  40,  and  half  the 
blind  females  are  over  50,  years  of 
age.  These  figures  show  how  very 
largely  blindness  is  due  in  this 
country  to  cataract,  as  it  is  this 
wliicli  is  responsible  for  the  greater 
number  of  cases  of  loss  of  sight 
amongst  persons  of  advanced  years. 
The  laro^er  proportion  of  females  at 
the  higher  ages  seems  to  be  due, 
partly  to  the  fact  already  mentioned  that  females  are  less  ready  to  seek  medical 
aid*  and  partly  to  the  circumstance  that  with  th(>m  congenital  blindness  is  more 
rare,  and  there  is  thus  a  larger  proportion  of  cases  where  it  is  due  to  external 
conditions,  such  as  glare,  dust  and  smoke  which  operate  gradually  and  do  not 
finally  destroy  the  sight  until  people  are  well  advanced  in  life.  It  is  also  just 
possible  that  a  certain  amount  of  blindness  amongst  young  girls  may  have 
escaped  registration. 

Leprosy. 

256.  The  census  of  1881  showed  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  The  Leprosy 
lepers  in  India,  and  some  years  later  when  public  attention  was  attracted  to  of°i89cf-9i° 
the  subject  by  the    death    of  Father   Damien,  who  for  sixteen   years    had 
devoted  himself  to  the  relief  of  the  Hawaiian  lepers,  these  figures  were  taken 

as  indicating  a  rapid  spread  of  the  disease,  and  a  Leprosy  Commission  was 
appointed  to  visit  India  and  enquire  into  the  etiology  and  dissemination  of  the 
disease,  arid  the  means  by  which  it  might  be  stamped  out.  This  was  in  1890. 
The  census  of  1801,  which  was  taken  while  the  Commission  was  still  in  India, 
showed  a  marked  general  decline  in  the  number  of  lepers,  and  the  Commission 
had  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  cry  that  had  been  raised  that  leprosy  was 
an  imperial  danger.  The  findings  of  the  Commission  on  other  points  may  he 
summarized  as  follows :  —The  disease  has  no  marked  tendency  to  spread  either 
by  hereditary  transmission  or  by  contagion,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
it  originates  de  novo.i  No  race  is  exempt  from  the  disease,  but  the  poor  and 
destitute  are  attacked  much  more  frequently  than  the  rich  and  prosperous. 
No  article  of  diet,  e.g.,  fish,  can  be  held  to  cause  the  disease,  but  it  is  possible 
that  some  kinds  of  food  may  render  the  system  more  ready  to  contract  it.  The 
same  conclusion  applies  to  insanitary  surroundings  and  syphilis.  No  geological 
formation  and  no  locality  can  claim  to  be  free  from  the  disease,  and  no  corre- 
spondence can  be  traced  between  its  occurrence  and  variations  in  the  tempera- 
ture; but  its  diffusion  seems  to  vary  inversely  with  the  dryness  of  the  climate, 
and  the  tracts  which  suffer  most  are  generally  those  where  endemic  cholera  is 

*  In  cei'tsiii  districts  of  Bengal  wliere  enquiry  was  made  it  was  found  tiiat  the  men  operated  on  for  cataract 
outnumbered  the  women  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  2. 

t  The  expediency  of  segregating  pauper  lepers  under  suitable  safeguards  and  of  forbidding  lepers  generally 
from  following  certain  trades  and  callings  connected  with  the  bodily  requirements  of  human  beings  was  urged 
by  the  Leprosy  Commission,  and  in  1898  an  Act  was  passed  to  provide  for  the  arrest,  examination  and  segrega- 
tion in  properly  appointed  asylums  of  lepers  having  no  ostensible  means  of  subsistence  beyond  begging  for 
charity ;  for  enabling  local  bodies  to  assist  i»  furnishing  funds  for  the  maintenance  and  medical  treatment  of 
pauper  lepers  so  secluded;'  and  for  restraining  lepers  from  engaging  in  certain  occupations  of  the  kind  already 
referred  to.  This  enactment,  which  does  not  operate  until  it  has  been  specially  extended,  has  been  put  in  force 
in  parts  of  the  United  Provinces  and  in  Burma,  iind  a  similar  Act  of  the  local  Legislature  has  been  applied  m 
Bengal.    No  action  has  yet  been  taken  in  Madras,  Bombay,  the  Punjab  and  other  provinces. 
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most  prevalent.  The  Berlin  International  Conference  of  1897  lield  that  the 
disease  is  caused  by  a  bacillus  whose  life  history  is  unknown,  but  that  it  pro- 
bably enters  the  system  by  the  nose  and  mucous  membrane;  it  also  held 
that  the  disease  is  contagious  but  not  hereditary. 
HutchhSs  2^*^-  ^^®  ^os*  recent  investigations  into  the  causation  of  leprosy  are  those 
conclusions.  Carried  out  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  !P.  K.  0.  S.,  first  in  South  Africa  and 
then  in  India.    The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  him  are  briefly  as  follows  :  — 

(1)  That  leprosy  is  caused  by  a  bacillus  which  gains  access  to  the  body 

through  the  stomach  and  not  by  the  breath  or  by  the  skin. 

(2)  That  there  is  great  danger  in  eating  food  directly  from  the  hands 

of  a  leper,  but  that  this  danger  is  rarely  encountered  except  by 
young  children.  ' 

(3)  That  in  the  great  majority   of  cases  in  which  grown  up  persons 

become  lepers,  the  bacillus  enters  the  stomach  in  connection  with 
badly  cured  fish,  eaten  in  a  state  of  partial  decomposition  and 
not  sufficiently  cooked. 

(4)  That  the  bacillus  is  not  present  in  any  other  form  of  fish  food  than 

that  just  referred  to,  which  is  indeed  usually  taken  as  a  con- 
diment (with  rice,  etc.,)  rather  than  an  article  of  diet. 

(5)  That  it  is  but  very  seldom  that  the  bacillus  is  present  even  in  such 

fish,  and  that  it  is  especially  likely  to  be  found  in  fish  which  l)as 
been  imported  from  a  distance. 

(6)  That  a  very  small  quantity  of  tainted  fish  may  suffice  to  introduce 

the  bacUlus,  and  that  a  long  period  is  necessary  before  its  results 
will  be  observed. 

(7)  That  it  is,  consequently,  not  surprising  that  in  India  leprosy  is  often 

found  in  regions  at  a  distance  from  rivers  or  seas,  and  where 
comparatively  little  fish  is  consumed. 

(8)  That  in  cases  in  which  individual  lepers  state  that  they  have  never 

eaten  fish,  the  disease  has  either  been  acquired  by  commensal 
communication  or  the  question  has  been  misunderstood  or,  perhaps, 
in  a  few  instances,  that  the  reply  is  not  a  truthful  one. 
These  conclusions  have  not  yet  been  generally    accepted  by   other  autho- 
rities, and  no  one  has  hitherto  succeeded  in  finding  the  typical  bacillus,  which 
very  closely  resembles  that  of  tuberculosis,  in  fish,  or  indeed  anywhere  except  in 
the  human  body.     So  far  as  the  practical  question  of  contagion  is  concerned, 
Mr.  Hutchinson's  theory  agrees  with  that  of  the  Indian  Leprosy   Commission 
^nd  differs  from  that  arrived  at  by  the  Berlin  International  Conference.* 

258.  In  the  whole  country  there  are,  according  to  the  present  census,  48  male, 

and  17  female  lepers  in  every 
100,000  of  the  population 
of  each  sex,  but  the  preva- 
lence of  the  disease  varies 
greatly  in  different  parts. 
Of  all  the  provinces  and 
states  in  India  Berar  has  the 
largest  proportion  of  lepers 
and  then  Assam.  Bengal, 
with  about  half  the  pro- 
portion found  in  Berar, 
comes  next  and  then,  in 
order,  the  Central  Provinces, 
Burma,  Madras,  and  Bom- 
bay.t  In  the  United  Pro- 
vinces leprosy  is  barely  half 
as  prevalent  as  in  Bengal 
and  in   the    Punjab  it    is 

*  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Berlin  Conference  in  its  conclusion  that  leprosy  is  contagious,  was  influenced 
by  the  circumstance  that  it  is  caused  by  a  bacillus,  rather  than  by  direct  evidence  on  the  point. 

t  Much  stress  is  laid  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  on  the  excessive  prevalence  of  leprosy  in  the  small  island  of 
Minicoy,  one  of  the  Laccadive  Islands.  The  total  population  of  the  Laccadives  is  10,274  and  there  are  in  all  15 
lepers.  The  abstraction  papers  having  been  destroyed  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  how  many  of  them  were 
on  the  island  of  Minicoy,  but  even  if  it  be  assumed  that  they  were  all  foand  there,  although  the  ratio  to  the 
total  population  of  the  island  (3,097  ;  all  Muhammadans  but  2)  is  high,  the  absolute  number  is  so  small  that 
the  ratio  seems  to  be  of  relatively  small  importance.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  islanders  rigorously 
segregate  their  lepers  in  a  special  settlement.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  according  to  various  official  reports  the 
number  of  lepers  in  this  settlement  has  varied  between  9  in  1877  and  17  in  1889. 
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barely  one-third.    The  affliction,  however,  is  extraordinarily  local  and   in  ntilpv 

IntnT^fl^}'  ^'T.  ^^^^^^*  ^^  ^°«"^  f^^^d'  it  is  necessary  rdipfurSer 
into  the  statistics  and  to  examine  the  proportions  for  individual  district     TW 

reW  oftif  '?  '^^  "t^  '"'^^n*''^  pagefwhich  corresponds  to  the  "aps  ifthe 
Ei  !+*^.?^'^''  ^-P^'^'y  Commission  showing  the  local  distribnt  on  5  the 
disease  at  the  tlu:ee  previous  censuses.    It  thus  appears  that  the  blackest  st,ot 
m  the  whole  of  India  is  found  in  a  small  group  of  districts  in  West  Bengal  Mn 
the  worst  of  which,   Bankura,  leprosy  woSld  seem  to  be  twice  as  prevalent  a^ 
h«.'  S  ^^y  °*^«^'  P^^t  t  I^^ia-  ^A'ten  comes  the  Goalpara  district  of  Asim 
^en  the  western  part  of  Berar,  and  then  a  tract  on  the  lower  spurs  of  the 
Himalayas  lymg  partly  in  the  Punjab  and  partly  in  the  United  Provinces.    The 
disease  is  here  slightly  more  widespread  than  in  the  Orissa  Division  of  Bengal 
m,     i  \  i^®  physical  and  climatic  characteristics  of  these  tracts  difPer  greatlv  Main 
The  affected  area  m  West  Bengal  has  a  slightly  elevated  and  undulating  surface  'Str- 
and rests  mainly  on  the  latente ;  the  climate  is,  on  the  whole,  dry,  and  the^i'"^"!*- 

mils  and  the  Brahmaputra  river,  with  a  damp  climate  and  a  heavv  rainfall 
West  Berar  is  in  the  main  a  broad  elevated  river  valley,  with  a  deep  black 
soil,  but  It  merges  into  hilly  country  on  the  north  and  south;  the  heat  is 
^eat  before  the  rams  set  in,  but  afterwards  the  air  is  moist  and  cool  The 
Himalayaji  region  in  the  Punjab  and  United  Provinces  is  mountainous,  and 
the  climate  isa  temperate  one.  The  Orissa  division  of  Bengal  is  a- narrow 
aUuvial  deposit  lying  between  the  hills  of  the  Satpura  range  and  the  sea,  with  a 
damp  climate,  numerous  rivers  and  a  fairly  copious  rainfall. 

The  variations  are  equally  marked  in  respect  of  the  races  of  the  inhabitants 
and  of  their  normal  food  supply.  In  most  parts  rice  is  the  staple  food,  but  in 
Berar  miUet  takes  its  place,  and  in  the  Himalayan  area  wheat  and  maize  are  also 
eaten.  In  some  parts  fish  is  plentiful  while  in  others  it  is  scarce,  but  Mr 
Hutchinson's  theory  that  fish  is  the  cause  depends  on  the  quality  rather  than 
on  the  quantity  of  fish  eaten ;  and  before  it  can  'oe  concluded  that  the  local 
distribution  of  the  disease  in  India  is  opposed  to  it,  it  is  necessary  to  enquire 
whether,  and  to  what  extent,  cured  fish  is  used  as  a  condiment  or  an  article  of 
diet  in  the  tracts  where  leprosy  is  worst,  t 

^      The  following  extract  from  the  Bengal  report  deals  .  'th  the  local  distribu- 
tion of  the  disease  in  that  province  : — 

There  is  little  in  the  findings  of  the  Leprosy  Commission  that  will  help  us  to  explain  the 
varying  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  this  province.  In  East  Bengal  the  people  are  prosperous 
and  well  nourished,  and,  so  far  as  these  factors  affect  the  question,  their  relative  freedom  from 
leprosy  is  intelligible.  But.its  diffusion  is  said  to  vary  also  with  the  degree  of  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  East  Bengal  has  a  far  more  humid  climate  than  the  districts  where  leprosy 
is  most  rife.  North  Bihar  is  probably  not  less  damp  than  these  districts,  and  its  population 
IS  on  the  whole  less  prosperous,  and  yet  it  is  comparatively  free  from  the  disease.     As  regards 

cholera  also,  no  connection  can  be  traced.     The 

ravages  of  this  disease  during  the  last  ten  years 

have  been  worst  in  Orissa,   Central  and   East 

Bengal,  and  North  Bihar.     Orissa  also  stands 

high  amongst  the  localities  where  leprosy  is 

prevalent,  but  East  Bengal  and  North  Bihar 

are  the  two  parts  of  the  province  where  that 

disease  is  least  common.     On  the  other  hand. 

West  Bengal  with  the  greatest  prevalence  of 

leprosy,  has  suffered  less  from  cholera  than 

any  part  of  the  province  except  Cbota  Nagpur; 

and  the  two  districts  of  West  Bengal,  where 

leprosy  is  worst,    have  the  smallest    cholera 

mortality.    Birbhum  has  thus  lost  only  14  and 

Bankura  only  13  persons  per  1,000  of  its  popu- 
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lation  during  the  decade,  while  no  other  district  in  the  division  has  lost  less  than  19  per 
1,000.  Neither  does  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  due  to  the  use  of  badly-cured  fish  find  any 
corroboration  in  the  excessive  prevalence  of  the  disease    in  Birbhum,  Bankura  and   Manbhum. 

*  The  proportion  in  North  Arakan  in  Burma  is  even  higher,  but  the  total  population  of  this  tract  is  only 
20,000  and  the  figures  have,  perhaps,  no  special  significance  in  the  absence  of  a  high  ratio  of  leprosy  in  the 
surrounding  country.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  notice  that  the  district  has  returned  a  relatively  large  number 
of  lepers  continuously  sinc^  1881. 

t  In  the  EnoyclopcBdia  Britanniea  it  is  said  that  leprosy  is  now  endemic  (chiefly  but  not  exclusively) 
among  people  who  inhabit  the  sea  coast  or  the  estuaries  of  rivers,  who  live  much  on  fish,  olten  putrid,  and  who 
intermarry  closely.  Orissa  is  the  only  one  of  the  badly  affected  tiaots  in  ludia  which  answers  to  this  descrip- 
tion, so  far  as  locality  is  concernecl,  $nt  iDt^rmarrkge  is  not  ^oially  prevalent  there  or  inftny  pi  the  tracts 
where  the  disease  is  most  comnoQ, 
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Very  little  fish  is  imported  to  these  districts,  and  it  enters  but  very  slightly  into  the  diet  of  the 
people.  Mr.  De,  the  Magistrate  of  Bankura,  thinks  that  the  people  of  that  part  of  the  country 
must  in  some  way  be  specially  liable  to  the  disease,  and  he  mentions  that  m  Khulna  he  teand 
leprosy  more  common  amongst  the  Bunas,  who  had  gone  tbither  from  Bankura  and.  the 
neighbouring  districts,  than  amongst  the  indigenous  inhabitants.  The  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Manbhum  says  that  many  of  the  lower  castes  eat  the  carcasses  of  cattle  that  bave  died  ot 
disease,  and  think  that  this  may  predispose  to  leprosy,  although,  as  he  points  out,  the  disease 
is  not  confined  to  the?e  castes.  •  ^      c 

It  may  bs  added  that  further  enquiries  since  made  with  special  reterence  to 
the  eating  of  cured  fish  tend  to  show  that  its  consumption  in  this  form  also  is 
extremely  rare  in  Bankura. 
Comparison  260.  The  uumber  of  lepers  according  to  the  census  of  1891  was  less  by  more 

than  4i  per  cent,  than  that  at  the  preceding  enumeration,  and  there  is  now  a  further 
falling  ofe  of  no  less  than  23  per  cent.,  which  is  shared  by  all  parts  of  India 
except  Madras  and  Travancore,  but  is  especially  noticeable  in  Bombay,  Burma, 
the  United  Provinces  and  Assam.  As  mentioned  already,  leprosy  is  a  disease 
which  it  is  especially  difficult  for  any  one  but  a  medical  man  to  diagnose  with 
Certainty,  and  there  are  various  other  affections,  such  as  leucoderma,  syphilis  and 
certain  skin  diseases,  which  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  it.  It  is  possible,  there- 
fore, that  the  greater  care  taken  at  the  present  census  to  secure  a  complete 
examination  of  the  schedules  by  the  higher  grades  of  census  officers  may  have  led 
to  a  more  complete  elimination  of  erroneous  entries  than  on  previous  occasions. 
In  Assam  it  is  suggested  that  Naga  sores  were  often  mistaken  for  leprosy  in  1891, 
and  that  possibly  on  the  present  occasion  the  enumerators  have  gone  to  the  other 
extreme  and  failed  to  enter  genuine  cases  of  the  disease.  The  lepers,  like  other 
afflicted  persons,*  suffered  more  in  the  famine  years  than  the  general  population, 
and  it  is  stated  in  Bengal  that  many  were  carried  off  by  the  plague,  to  which  their 
mode  of  living  and  the  sores  engendered  by  their  disease,  render  them  specially 
liable.  If  this  be  so,  and  it  seems  very  probable,  it  would  help  to  account  for  the 
great  falling  off  in  Bombay.  One  peculiarity  of  the  variations  deserves  mention, 
namely,  the  fact  that  where  leprosy  is  worst  the  decline  is  generally  less  marked 
than  in  places  where  it  is  comparatively  rare.  In  Bengal,  for  example,  the  only 
districts  where  a  greater  amount  of  leprosy  has  been  returned  than  in  1891  are 
Manbhum  and  the  Sonthal  Parganas  which  border  on  tlie  area  of  maximum 
prevalence.  Similarly  in  the  Punjab,  Nahan,  which  contains  more  lepers 
in  proportion  to  its  population  than  any  other  tract,  is  almost  unique  in  its 
failure  to  record  any  diminution  in  the  number.  In  Madras,  the  fifteen  districts 
which  show  an  increase  in  their  leper  population  "have  a  larger  proportion  of 
lepers  than  the  ten  which  show  a  decrease.  This  would  seem  to  support  the 
view  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  diminution  recorded  is  due  to  the  more 
complete  exclusion  of  persons  who  are  not  really  lepers,  as  wrong  entries  would 
be  most  likely  to  occur  in  tracts  where  true  leprosy  is  not  very  well  known. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  census  figures,  as  they  now  stand,  fail  to  re- 
present the  fuU  prevalence  of  leprosy  in  India.  The  disease  is  regarded  with 
horror  and  disgust  and  those  who  suffer  from  it  conceal  the  fact  whenever 
they  are  able  to  do  so.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  Europeans  in  India  are 
practically  exempt,  but  Mr.  Hutchinson,  with  whom  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  the  subject,  tells  me  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  case, 
and  that  he  has  had  under  treatment  in  England  Europeans  who  contracted 
the  malady  in  this  country.  The  fact  is  not  generally  known  because  of  the 
reticence  of  persons  who  suffer  from  it.  In  the  case  of  natiyes  of  the  country 
the  same  dislike  to  publicity  is  felt,  but  it  is  overcome  amongst  the  rery  poor, 
who  cannot  otherwise  support  themselves,  by  the  necessity  of  begging  and  of 
using  their  unfortunate  plight  as  a  means  of  exciting  the  compassion  of  the 
charitably  disposed.  In  the  case  of  those  who  do  not  beg,  concealment  is  less 
easy  amongst  the  poor  than  amongst  the  rich,  and  amongst  males,  who  mix 
freely  with  their  fellow  villagers  and  wear  but  scanty  clothing,  than  amongst 
women,  whose  dress  more  completely  covers  them  and  who  live  a  more  secluded 
life ;  the  prejudice  against  pubficity  is  also  much  stronger  in  the  case  of  women. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  age  distribution  of  male  and  female  lepers 
should  differ  yery  widely,  but  it  will  be  seen  on  referring  to  the  diagram  in  the 
next  paragraph  that  whereas  the  number  of  afflicted  males  rises  rapidly  after  the 

*  They  probably  suffered  in  a  very  special  degree  as  leprosy  is  emphatically  a  disease  that  attacks  the  low- 
est  classes  of  society ; 
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age  of  20,  that  of  females  does  so  very  gradually.  The  difference  in  the 
direction  of  the  two  curves  clearly  indicates  that  there  has  been  a  relatively 
greater  concealment  in  case  of  female  lepers.  This  subject  will  be  reverted  to 
in  paragraph  262.  Apart  from  wilful  suppression  it  is  probable  that  the  efforts 
made  in  1891  and  at  the  present  census  to  exclude  cases  of  mere  skin  discolora- 
tion from  the  return  have  resulted  in  the  omission  of  a  certain  amount  of  the  true 
corrosive  disease.  Mr,  Hutchinson  informs  me  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  real 
leprosy  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  leucoderma,  and  that  even  a 
trained  medioal  man  has  to  make  a  very  careful  examination  before  he  can 
satisfy  himself  ajs  to  the  diagnosis.  The  enumerators,  who  had  been  specially 
warned  against  the  entry  of  white  leprosy,  would  thus  be  very  likely  to  omit 
persons  suffering  from  the  initial  stage  of  the  disease.  Mr.  Hutchinson 
thinks,  therefore,  that  after  making  allowance  for  the  havoc  wrought  by  famine 
and  possibly  plague,  the  census  figures  afford  very  little  evidence  to  show  that 
this  loathsome  disease  is  really  on  the  wane. 

261 .  The  diagram  given  in  the  margin  shows  the  number  of  lepers  per  100,000  Age  distribu- 

persons   of    each  age-period.      The*'""' 
return  for  females  during  the ,  period 
when  they  are  capable  of  child-bear- 
ing is~  so  incomplete  that  in    their 
case  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any 
inference  from  the     recorded    age 
distribution,  and  it  is  best  to  confine 
our  attention    to    the  figures  for 
males.   Under  the  age  of  10  the  pro- 
portion of    lepers    is    exceedingly 
small,  but  it  soon  begins  to   grow. 
There  is  a  considerable  increase  be- 
tween 10   and   20,  and    from  that 
age  until  50  the  rise  is  uniform  and 
rapid.     Between  50  and    60    the 
number  still   continues  to  increase, 
though  less  quickly,  and  it  then 
again  declines.    A  leper's  life  is  a 
comparatively  short  one.      Accord- 
ing   to  one  of  the  most  reliable  estimates    (that  of  Daniellsen  and   Boeck)- 
the  average  duration  of  life  from  the  date  of  attack  is  only  nine  and-a-half  years 
for  tuberculated  and  eighteen  and-a-half  years  in  the  case  of  ansesthetic  leprosy,^ 
It  follows  that  the  steady  increase  in  the  proportion  of  lepers  between  the  ages  of 
20  and   60  indicates  a  marked  rise  in  the  liability  to  infection  at  this  period 
of  life. 

If  absolute  numbers  be  taken,  the  increment  in  the  leper  population  is  greatest 

between  the  ages  of  20  and  40.  During  the 
next  10  years  the  increase  is  very  slight  and 
from  oO  onwards  the  number  rapidly  falls. 
After  allowing  for  cases  of  new  infection 
necessary  to  fill  death  vacancies,  it  would 
seem  that  the  greatest  number  of  persons 
must  become  lepers  between  the  ages  of  20 
and  40.  This  confirms  the  conclusion  arrived 
at  by  Mr.  Baines  in  1891  that  leprosy  "  seems 

to  pass  by  the  young  and  to  begin  its  attacks 

about  25  years  of  age."  The  Leprosy  Com- 
missioners found  that  of  the  comparatively  small  number  of  lepers  that  came 
under  their  observation,  the  greatest  number  became  lepers  when  between  25 
years  of  age  and  30.  * 

262.  In  the  case  of  all  infirmities,  except  blindness,   males  greatly  exceed  Proportion  cf 
females,  but  in  none  do  they  do  so  to  the  s^ame  extent  as  among  lepers,  where  they  the  sexes. 
outnumber  them  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  1.     It  has  already  been  suggested  that  this 

*  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  person  may  have  imbibed  the  seeds  of  the  disease  long  before  he  shows 
any  signs  of  sufPering  from  it,  and  the  bacillus  may  remain  quite  latent  for  an  almost  indefinite  perioJ.  Cases 
are  known  in  which  patients  did  not  develop  the  disease  until  many  years  had  passed  since  their  departure  from 
the  country  where  it  had  been  acquired. 


A  ge-perio 

"•                              of  lepers, 

0-10 

-H,877 

10-20 

+  5,891 

20-30 

+7,285 

30-40 

+  7,336 

40-50 

^-757 

50-60 

—7,315 

60  anl  over    . 

-4,598 
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great  aifference  is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  omission  of  females  from  the 
return.  The  proportion  approaches  equaKty  in  the  early  years  of  life  when 
there  are  3  females  to  every  4  males,  but  it  steadily  falls  untU,  at  the  age_  of 
40,  it  fe  very  little  more  than  one  in  four  ;  at  the  higher  ages,  where  the  motive 
for  concealflaent  has  become  less  strong,  it  again  rises  slightly,  and  at  the  age- 
period  '  60  and  over  '  there  is  one  female  leper  to  every  three  males.  These 
results  are  very  similar  to  those  reported  by  the  Leprosy  Commission  who 
found  that  in  the  case  of  small  children  under  5  years  of  age,  both  sexes  were 
attacked  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  while  of  the  cases  that  came  under  their 
observation  between  5  and  10,  96  were  males  and  56  females.  The  Leprosy 
Oommissioners,  however,  dealt  only  with  cases  produced  before  them,  and  the 
projjoriiion  of  the  sexes  must  have  been  influenced,  even  more  than  in  the  case  of , 
the  census  figures,  by  the  reluctance  of  the  people  to  bring  their  female  sufferers 
to  notice,  and  their  experience  cannot,  therefore,  be  invoked  to  confirm  the 
accuracy  of  the  latter.  It  is  possible  that  the  greater  disproportion  during  the 
active  years  of  life  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that,  at  this  period,  men  are  more 
prone  to  expose  themselves  to  the  infection,  however  it  may  be  conveyed,  and 
the  comparatively  low  proportion  of  females,  even  at  the  age  '  60  and  over ' 
when  there  would  no  longer  be  the  same  motive  for  concealment,  tends  to  show 
that  there  is  a  real  excess  of  miale  lepers,  but  at  the  same  time  it  seems  most 
im^probable  that  this  should  be  so  to  anything  Kke  the  extent  that  would  be 
necessary  to  account  for  the  differences  noted  above. 

The  proportion  of  the  sexes  in  different  pasts  of  India  is  generally  fairly  uni- 
form, but  in  the  Punjab,  the  Central  Provinces,  Burma  and  Kashmir,  the  females 
are  about  half  as  numerous  as  the  males.  The  same  ratio  obtains  in  several  of  the 
worst  districts  in  Bengal,  where  it  is  attributed,  partly  to  the  tendency  of  the 
males  to  travel  further  from  home  in  search  of  alms,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
these  districts  are  largely  inhabited  by  semi-Hinduized  people  who  are  less 
inclined  to  be  reticent  about  their  women. 
Distribution  263.  There  is  very  little  to  be  gained  by  an  examination  of  the  statistics  pre- 

by  caste.  pared  in  certain  provinces  showing  the  distribution  of  lepers  by  caste.  The  gene- 
lal  conclusion  which  they  indicate  is  that  the  lower  castes  suffer  most,  but  this 
is  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  concealment  practised  varies,  and 
is  probably  greatest  in  the  case  of  the  higher  castes.  In  Burma  the  Chins  suffer 
most,  but  this  may  be  because  they  inhabit  a  part  of  the  country  where  perhaps 
all  classes  suffer  in  a  special  degree.  The  same  explanation  may  account  for  the 
special  prevalence  of  the  disease,  noticed  in  Bombay,  amongst  the  Mahars, 
Mardtha  Kunbis  and  Marathds. 
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H^amber  per  100  afflicted  (all  infimiities)  who  are   suffering'  from   each  infirmity,  and 

number  of  females  afflicted  per  100  males. 


NUMBBB  PBE  100  ABrLICTBD  WHO 

ARB 

Npmbeb 

OF  FEMALF8  AFFMOTED   PBE  ] 

oo  Males. 

Pbotiitob,  Statb  oe  Aqeitot. 

Inaano. 

■    iiina.    ■ 

Deaf-mute. 

Leper. 

Insane. 

BUtd. 

Deaf-mute. 

Leper. 

'l. 

■  2. 

s. 

■           4.      " 

5. 

e. 

r. 

8. 

9. 

INDIA. 

10 

53 

S3 

14 

60 

96 

65 

34 

Provinces. 

10 

53 

22 

15 

60 

97 

65 

33 

Ajmet-Merwara 

9 

74 

14 

3 

17 

94 

51  , 

.32 

Assam        . 

u 

32 

26 

28 

70 

89 

68 

•                 • 

29 

Benp;al 

12 

39 

29 

20 

66 

.  ^^ 

63 

31 

Berar 

3 

57 

11 

29 

69 

108 

80 

45 

Bombay •         . 

12 

50 

21 

17 

49 

94 

64 

39 

Burma        ,.•..•• 

23 

^8 

12 

17 

72 

107 

64 

43 

• 
Central  Provinces 

5 

62 

17 

16 

49 

143 

74 

53 

Coorg 

13 

40 

43 

4 

100 

113 

76 

50 

Madras 

9 

43 

31 

17 

70 

99 

76 

32 

North-West  Frontier  Province 

11 

50 

34 

5 

47 

S7 

63 

48 

Punjab 

8 

72 

17 

3 

51 

92 

.   ^ 

3t> 

United  Provinces          .... 

6 

70 

15 

9 

48 

99 

56 

28  . 

States  and  Agencies. 

» 

51 

26 

14 

59 

87 

67 

42 

Baroda  State 

8 

58 

24 

10 

5.1 

118 

64 

52 

13 

39 

24 

24 

60 

97 

66 

43 

Bombay  States 

8 

57 

23 

12 

63 

112 

65 

35 

6 

61 

26 

7 

44 

82 

62 

67 

Central  Provinces  .States       .... 

6 

49 

21 

24 

44 

120 

74 

48 

Hyderabad  State 

13 

51 

24 

12 

40 

56 

54 

40 

Kasbmii-  State              .         .         •         ■         • 

15 

33 

35 

17 

54 

74 

59 

44 

Madras  States 

11 

So 

26 

28 

76 

84 

79 

40 

Cochin  State 

10 

45 

28 

17 

85 

96 

79 

45 

Travaneore  State 

13 

28 

21 

38 

72 

68 

73 

40 

Mysore  State 

12 

46 

35 

7 

72 

82 

76 

45 

Punjab  States 

6 

59 

25 

11 

50 

74 

68 

35 

Eajpntana  Agency 

9 

70 

17 

4    . 

64    . 

.   92 

63 

53 

United  Provinces  States 

4, 

56 

21 

19 

.  74    . 

,  87  . 

75 

28 

L   2 
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IVamber  of  persons  afflicted  per  100,000  of 

IKSAITE. 

Dbat- 

PboTiSob,  Statb  OB  AdBKor. 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1. 

2. 

8. 

i. 

S. 

e. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

INDIA. 

88 

33 

43 

17 

31 

38' 

63 

86 

103 

Provinces. 

31 

«34 

41 

19 

22 

28 

68 

99 

106 

Ajmer-Merwara 

24 

22 

69 

4 

9 

42 

29 

39 

80 

Assam  .,..,,,,. 

47 

62 

37 

36 

49 

25 

87 

96 

65 

Bengal 

35 

40 

53 

23 

27 

36 

84 

116 

153 

Berar 

14 

19 

36 

10 

14 

26 

44 

21 

104 

Bombay         ••.•.... 

27 

42 

60 

14 

24 

33 

45 

73 

84 

Burma           ....                  ... 

61 

98 

114 

45 

83 

84 

33 

55 

72 

Central  Provinces 

18 

21 

31 

9 

12 

17 

64 

59 

• 

78 

Coorg 

16 

26 

23 

20. 

25 

18 

59 

80 

109 

Madras.         .         , 

23 

25 

37 

15 

18 

28 

74 

87 

59 

North- West  Frontier  Province           .... 

36 -J 

(     20-) 

(    ^1 

Punjab 

47] 

38 

60 

IJ 

22 

36 

1 
I    9o3 

116 

135 

United  Provinces    ....                  ,         . 

19 

16 

.19 

10 

8 

9 

46 

88 

77 

States  and  Agencies, 

16 

87 

34 

10 

17 

20 

41 

51 

78 

Baroda  State 

15 

43 

51 

9 

27 

34 

41 

45 

93 

Bengal  States 

33 

40 

... 

21 

24 

•  •• 

59 

94 

... 

Bombay  States       ....... 

14 

30 

38 

,    9 

20 

24 

37 

68 

79 

Central  India  Agency 

6 

... 

... 

2 

... 

... 

19 

... 

... 

Central  Provinces  States 

13 

15 

... 

6 

10 

... 

41 

52 

ii. 

Hyderabad  State 

4 

18 

30 

2 

10 

16 

7 

46 

49 

Kashmir  State 

60 

•  •• 

•  •• 

37 

... 

... 

136 

,,, 

Madras  States 

21 

22 

... 

16 

15 

•.. 

46 

47 

•  *• 

Cochin  State      ....... 

27 

32 

21 

23 

27 

13 

77 

66 

41 

Travancore  State 

20 

19 

14 

11 

... 

31 

34 

.•• 

Mysore  State 

21 

25 

22 

16 

19 

14 

62 

77 

68 

23 

31 

65 

14 

19 

36 

96 

HI 

172 

Eajputana  Agency 

12 

32 

... 

8 

19 

... 

22 

... 

10 

27 

18 

8 

12 

10 

67 

60 

136 

In  1891  and  ISSlinfirmitieB  were  not  recorded 
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the  population  at  each  of  the  last  three  Censuses. 


Mdis. 

Bliks. 

LxrxB.                                                    1 

'    Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1901. 

1891. 

1861. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1901. 

1891. 

1681. 

11. 

<   12. 

13. 

11. 

IS. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22.%, 

23. 

21. 

26. 

4S 

57 

67 

131 

161 

316 

120 

171 

S40 

48 

68 

84 

47 

33 

89 

4S 

63 

69 

134 

161 

216 

135 

168 

m 

242 

55 

74 

89 

19 

25 

30 

16 

24 

61 

]20 

181 

355 

■   125 

209 

5»8 

8 

7 

9 

3 

3 

3 

62 

76 

39 

97 

108 

74 

91 

106 

67 

125 

183 

96 

39 

61 

38 

63 

71 

94 

96 

100 

136 

85 

96 

144 

72 

93 

122 

23 

31 

41 

36 

15 

81 

193 

227 

331 

213 

241 

402 

138 

193 

215 

63 

68 

60 

30 

49' 

59 

88 

149 

240 

88 

148 

294 

43 

78^ 

87 

18 

27 

34 

22 

47 

48 

105 

172 

162 

117 

229 

162 

56 

117 

101 

25 

52 

S3 

39 

43 

59 

144 

166 

.218 

199 

188 

296 

58 

66 

89 

30 

33 

41 

<afi 

64 

85 

45 

49 

92 

63 

51 

90 

6 

13 

25 

4 

14 

23 

55 

65 

48 

91 

101 

150 

88 

104 

167 

64 

64 

67 

17 

18 

25 

["] 

76 

89 

C  ^^^') 

338 

480 

C  ^^^") 

368 

541 

["1 

30 

52 

[1 

11 

18 

C     64) 

I  316  3 

I  34oi 

t     2l3 

(.      9J 

28 

52 

47 

168 

231 

269 

178 

243 

322 

36 

58 

63 

11 

13 

16 

•    29 

36 

51 

73 

164 

204 

67 

183 

221 

25 

42 

47 

11 

16 

18 

28 

SO 

62 

75 

161 

248 

95 

235 

351 

18 

32 

39 

10 

16 

17 

40 

56 

... 

78 

87 

... 

79 

91 

... 

69 

88 

••» 

30 

36 

... 

25 

48 

57 

72 

149 

222 

84 

176 

313 

26 

47 

47 

9 

16 

18 

13 

... 

•.. 

41 

... 

... 

35 

... 

... 

6 

... 

... 

4 

»•• 

... 

29 

38 

... 

75 

85 

... 

88 

91 

... 

62 

73 

... 

25 

43 

... 

4 

30 

29 

15 

100 

128 

9 

84 

110 

4 

as 

42 

2 

13 

18 

92 

... 

... 

116 

... 

... 

96 

... 

... 

72 

... 

36 

... 

... 

37 

87 

... 

62 

69 

... 

52 

66 

•  •• 

64 

65 

... 

26 

23 

•  •• 

60 

43 

37 

113 

133 

50 

107 

105 

43 

57 

66 

27 

25 

31 

23 

23 

24 

(•t 

42 

46 

•  •• 

29 

33 

... 

68 

53 

... 

28 

22 

... 

48 

61 

66 

79 

107 

89 

67 

61 

98 

17 

22 

16 

8 

11 

» 

77 

80 

107 

216 

288 

626 

190 

264 

525 

49 

63 

106 

21_ 

2i 

36 

15 

to 

•  I* 

78 

272 

Mt 

79 

372 

... 

6 

21 

•  •• 

3 

7 

•  •• 

46 

39 

82 

141 

133 

318 

133= 

126 

377 

70 

71 

88 

21 

J 

17 

26 

for  the  whole  oi  Ceutisl  India. 
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Showing  (i)  the  number  afflicted  at  eich  age  period  per  100,000  persons  of  that  age 
and  {ii )  tlie  number  of  females  afflicted  to  1,000  males. 


AGS. 

NDMBXS  A^PLICISD  PEB  100,000. 

NUMBBB  Of  ZBUILEB  i.rFMaiBD  TO  1,000 
UAIBS. 

Insane. 

Deaf-nmte. 

Bliud. 

Leper. 

Insane. 

Deaf-mate. 

Blind. 

Leper. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1. 

2. 

3.. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

All  ages 

S8 

17 

62 

42 

121 

120 

48 

17 

60% 

653 

9S9 

344 

0-6 

'' 

o 

20 

15 

29 

19 

2 

1 

788 

775 

670 

744 

5—10 

12 

8 

66 

47 

51 

34 

4 

3 

656 

681 

631 

657 

10—15 

20 

15 

80 

59 

68 

60 

lb 

7 

624 

614 

620 

580 

15-20 

30 

21 

91 

61 

80 

59 

23 

14 

657 

623 

684 

546 

2D -23 

36 

20 

79 

46 

92 

62 

36 

15 

594 

63S 

731 

463 

25—30 

38 

,19 

69 

42 

91 

70 

60 

18 

480 

590 

750 

350 

30  -85 

40 

22 

63 

43 

99 

91 

69 

23 

539 

662 

884 

324 

35-40 

45 

'     23 

■  55 

38 

108 

109 

92 

29 

486 

600 

895 

276 

40-45 

41 

27 

55 

38 

141 

152 

113 

31 

627 

664 

1,046 

294 

45—50 

4-^ 

27 

53 

39 

169 

185 

■  128 

38 

363 

643 

964 

264 

50-55 

36 

25 

49 

37 

240 

.273 

131 

41 

695 

747 

1,136 

314 

55-60     -    . 

38 

23 

48 

37 

310 

347 

132 

43 

670 

699 

1,030 

299 

60  and  over  . 

36 

26 

60 

41 

■  714 

"   772 

117 

39 

852 

796 

1.243 

383 

SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  IV. 


Comparing  the  Census  Statistics  of  the  insane  witli  those  of  the  Lunatic 

4sylums  in  certain  Provinces. 


Pbotiitcb. 

Number  of 

Lunatics  at 

Census  of  1001. 

Variation 

per  cent,  since 

1891. 

KUUBBI 

OF  LnlfATlOS  IS  ASTIDMS  Ilf  1901.                 1 

Number  i 

oer  1.000          1 

Tot^l. 

Criminal. 

Variation  per  cent,  since  1891. 

Lunatics  who  are 
in  an  Asylum. 

Total. 

Criminal. 

1901. 

1891. 

1 

2. 

3 

4. 

B. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

Bengal  .           .          ■           ■           . 

22,941 

— 0 

943 

489 

—11 

+4 

41 

44 

Madras           .         ■         .         - 

7,216 

-6 

559 

149 

—6 

+9 

77 

78 

iiombay         .         .         .  '       . 

3,895- 

-38 

759 

100 

+  10 

-2 

195 

110 

United  Provinqes    . 

6,849 , 

+21 

1,112 

252 

+11 

+66 

162 

177 

Punjab            .... 

7,774 

+23 

482 

101 

+52 

+98 

62 

50 

Bnima           .... 

5,517 

-20 

390 

194 

+52 

+  109 

71 

37 

Central  Proviaces    . 

1,333 

-24 

161 

36 

—38 

-  62 

121 

147 

Assam  ..... 

2,510 

-17 

114 

34 

-3 

+13 

45 

39 

.... 

Total 

58,038 

-6' 

4,520 

i,355 

+5 

+22 

78 

70 
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SUBSIOrARY  TABLE  V. 


Disti'ibntion  of  the  infirm  Uy  age  per  10,000  of  each  sex  at  eicli  of  the  last  three 

Censuses. 


Age. 

IKSANE. 

De&e-uute.                                                     1 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1801. 

■     1811. 

1831. 

1901. 

I'iQl. 

1831. 

IBOl. 

■     18111. 

1831. 

1901. 

■1891.     ' 

1881. 

1. 

2. 

•     3. 

'      i. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

■     9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

Total 

10,0U0 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0-6 

150 

170 

181 

196 

^83 

218 

410  ■ 

453 

424 

486 

532 

513 

5—10 

582 

588 

•669 

633 

567 

652 

1,484 

1,420 

1,269 

1,548 

1,439 

1,274 

10-15 

921 

820 

888 

954 

8^ 

833 

1,621  ~ 

1,310 

1,295 

1,525 

1,152 

1,183 

15-20 

928 

945 

990 

1,013 

967 

1,007 

1,270 

1,078 

963 

1,211 

1,029 

884 

20—25 
25 -BO 

1,027 
1,217 

1,054 
1,232 

[  2,204 

1,012 
968 

1,011 
990 

■  1,867 
J 

999 
982 

969 
899- 

[  ^'F^ 

976 

888 

953 
862 

•  1,580 

30-35 
35-40 

1,232 
989 

1,263 
963 

[  2,066 

1,103 

798 

1,103 
863 

[  1,788 

858 
545 

824 
605 

■1,427 

870 
501 

803 

548 

■  1,288 

40-45 
45-50 

962 
572 

986 
560 

■  ],433 

1,001 
537 

971 
592 

[  1,500 

580 
317 

623 
379 

[  1,079 

590 
313 

630 
366 

[  1,069 

50  -  55 
55-60 

576 
246 

563 
278 

•     833 

665 

274 

719 
317 

I  1,031 

347 
139 

456 

246 

I     795 

397 
149 

455 
250 

[.    893 

60  and  over 

598 

688 

737 

■816 

897 

1,054 

448 

738 

1,015 

546 

951 

1,316 

Bir 

KD. 

t 

Lep 

EB. 

Males. 

Peraalos. 

Males. 

Females. 

AGJ!. 

• 

1901. 

1S91. 

1881. 

1901. 

Iii9l. 

1881. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1901, 

1891. 

1881.     . 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

Total 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000- 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0-5 

303 

411 

207 

211 

277 

2;.6 

46 

45 

47 

100- 

.        92 

98 

5-10 

585 

648 

618 

385 

4!5 

394 

108 

89 

129 

208 

196 

247 

10-15 

,  692 

.     64S 

fi54 

448 

411 

394 

271 

240 

273 

456 

421 

432 

15--20 

575 

588 

552 

410 

109 

374 

418 

406 

461 

662 

625 

647 

20  -25 
25-30 

601 
665 

607 
632 

[  1,156 

458 
520 

449  , 
517 

I     689 

581 
911 

586 
877- 

[  1,445 

781 
926 

736 
926 

I  1,620 

30-35 
35-40 

696 
641 

662 
560 

1  1,143 

641 
506 

620 
635 

I  1,040 

1,220 
1,159 

1,202 
1,209 

1 2,379 

1,146 
930 

1,188 
998 

'  2,012 

40-45 
45—50 

754 
619 

698 
564 

1  1,184 

822 
522 

753 

£84 

■  1,252 

1,514 
980 

1,522- 
998 

[  2,3&4 

1,291 
752 

1,296 
776 

]  1,937 

50—55 
56-6Q 

866 
.453 

749 
'623 

•  1,375 

1,027 

487 

889 
698 

I  1,569 

1,187 
483 

1,163 

493 

i  1.630 

1,081 
420 

991 

457 

I  1,498 

eO  and  over . 

2,750 

2,610 

3,011 

3,663 

3,445 

3,882 

1,122 

1,170 

1,252 

1,249 

1,299 

1,509 
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SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  VI. 


Distribution  of  the  Insane  by  age  in  eacli  province  and  state. 


NtTMBEB  PBB  100  IH8ANB  "WHO  ABE  AGED 


Pao7iiroE,  State  oe  Agenct. 


INDIA 

Provinces. 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Assam       . 

Bengal       . 

Berar 

Bombay     . 

Burma      • 

Central  Provinces        . 

Madras      .... 

N.-W,  P.  Province  and  Punjab 

United  Provinces 

States  and  Agencies. 

Baroda  State       .         . 
Bengal  States 
Bombay  States  . 
Central  India  Agency 
Central  Provinces  States 
Hyder  abad  State 
Kasbmir  State    .         . 
Madras  States    . 
Mysore  State 
Punjab  States     .        • 
Rajputana  Agency 
United  Provinces  State* 


Male.  Female. 


10 
8 


10 

7 


13 
11 

8 
15 

6 
17 

1 

5 


8 
10 

10 
4 

10 
6 

11 

* 

9 
11 

4 
11 
11 

8 
20 
11 
20 

3 

8 
11 
13 

7 


Male. 


i. 
18 

18 

30 

37 
18 
29 
19 
15 
22 
15 
24 
17 

20 
13 
24 
24 
16 
23 
12 
25 


25 

16 

2 


Female. 


6. 

20 

20 


20—40. 


Male.  Female. 


19 
19 
24 
23 
16 
87 
■  16 
25 
18 
20 
26 
26 
28 
21 
22 
18 
24 
7 
19 
21 
13 
20 


45 


45 


20  32 


49 

46 

43 

44 

47 

42 

47 

41 

44 

42 

52 

43 

41 

43 

43 

44 

37 

48 

44 

39 

41 

49 


7. 
39 


40 

44 

39 

41 

37 

39 

36 

41 

37 

38 

38 

88 

40 

39 

42 

32 

48 

32 

44 

40 

89 

35 

83 


40-60. 


Male. 


34 

24 

25 

24 

24 

16 

23 

26 

23 

27 

18 

26, 

23 

26 

16 

21 

25 

16 

32 

13 

34 

30 

21 

26 

39 


Female. 


35 

85 

30 

22 

25 

23 

23 

29 

22 

29 

19 

27 

23 

23 

18 

20 

24 

21 

19 

15 

39 

27 

19 

26 

30 


60  ai:d  over. 


Male. 


6 

5 
5 
6 
2 


4 
5 
7 
6 
6 
3 
4 
3 


Female. 


8 

8 

10 

7 
9 
2 
7 
12 
6 


10 


9 
5 
2 
5 
5 
4 
9 
7 
6 

10 
13 
10 
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SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  VII. 


Actual  Variation  in  the  number  of  tlie  blind  at  each  a^e-period  in  some  of  the  main 

provinces. 


ISDIi.                                      1 

Bekqal. 

1 

United  1'eovinoes. 

Madeas.                          1 

Age. 

1891. 

1901. 

Variation 
+  or  — 

1891. 

1901. 

Variation 
+  or — 

891. 

1901. 

Variation 
+  or — 

1891. 

1901. 

Variation 
+  or- 

1. 

2. 

.  3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11.         1         12. 

is. 

0—5  . 

15,794 

-  9,129 

—6,665 

2,418 

2,211 

—207 

4,674 

2,228 

-2,446 

1,312  1        936 

-376 

5-4P 

24,357 

17,241 

-7,116 

3,870 

3,803 

—67 

6,733 

3,947 

—2,786 

2,002        1,795 

-207 

10-15 

24,279 

20,258 

—4,021 

3,791 

4,037 

+  246 

7,077 

5,208 

—1,869 

1,767 

2,134 

+367 

15-20 

22,846 

17,493 

—5,353 

3.363 

3,641 

+  378 

6,080 

4,658 

—1,423 

1,8;S4 

1.650 

—184 

20—25 

24,203 

18,799 

—5,404 

3,141 

3,477 

+  336 

6,971 

5,095 

—1,876 

2,183 

1,907 

—276 

25—30 

26,332 

21,014 

—5,318 

3,599 

3,963 

+364 

7,109 

5,624 

—1,485 

1,866 

1,869 

+3 

30—35 

29,373 

23,677 

-5,696 

4,149 

4,]  24 

—25 

8,644 

■     6,263 

—2,381 

2,384 

2,396 

+12 

35—40 

25,092 

18,543 

—6,549 

3,588 

3,522 

—66 

5,821 

4,551 

—1,270 

1,715 

1,744 

+29 

40-45 

33,259 

27,864 

—5,395 

5,000 

4.698 

—302 

9,290 

7,068 

—2,222 

2,702 

2,634 

-68 

45—50 

26,308 

18,414 

—7,894 

3,613 

3,564 

—49 

4,969 

4,396 

—573 

1.650 

1,596 

-54 

50-55 

37,541 

33,429 

-4,112 

5,819 

5,721 

-98 

10,385 

8,209 

-2,176 

2,932 

3,184 

+  252 

55—60 

30.272 

16,621 

—13,651 

3.834 

3,414 

-420 

4,136 

3,565 

-571 

1,607 

1,446 

-161 

60  and  over 

138,771 

111,400 

—27,371 

23.707 

21,740 

—1,967 

29,150 

21,538 

—7,613 

12,393 

10,726 

-1,667 

Unspecified  . 

441 

222 

—219 

164 

—164 

... 

201 

+  201 

77 

•  •t 

—77 

Total 

458,868 

354,104 

-104,764 

70,056 

67,915 

-2,141 

111,039 

82,551 

-28,488 

36,424 

34,017 

—2,407 

Age. 

V 

BOMBAT. 

Ptjitjab. 

BUEMA. 

Ceh 

\ 

TEAL  PeOYINCES. 

Absau. 

1891. 

1901, 

Variation 
+  or  — 

1891. 

1901. 

Variation 
+  or  — 

1891. 

1901. 

Variation 
+  or  - 

1891. 

1901. 

Variation 
+  or — 

1891. 

1901. 

Variation 
+  or- 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6, 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

13. 

13. 

14. 

16. 

is. 

0-5    . 

1,062 

453 

-609 

2.006 

1,025 

-981 

294 

241 

-53 

655 

806 

—350 

192 

195 

+  3 

5—10 

1,432 

874 

—558 

3,025 

2,587 

-438 

396 

345 

—51 

990 

693 

—297 

284 

311 

+  27 

10-15 

1,396 

1,032 

-364 

3,166 

2,842 

-324 

539 

411 

—128 

1,070 

1,011 

—59 

276 

300 

+24 

15-20 

1,813 

832 

—481 

4,008 

2,653 

-1,355 

537 

425 

—112 

816 

734 

-S3 

237 

231 

—6 

20-25 

1,602 

894 

—708 

3.446 

2,738 

—708 

531 

579 

+48 

934 

904 

-30 

256 

254 

—3 

25—30 

1,763 

1,059 

-704 

4,347 

3,247 

—1,100 

511 

486 

—25 

1,149 

1.100 

-49 

249 

299 

+  50 

30-35 

1,931 

1,181 

-750 

3.390 

3,860 

+470 

682 

605 

—77 

1,462 

1,280 

-182 

295 

329 

+34 

35-40 

1,554 

1,068 

-486 

5,302 

2.990 

-2,312 

654 

584 

-70 

903 

1,013 

+  110 

252 

288 

+  36 

40—45 

2,264 

1,361 

—903 

3,248 

5,154 

+  1,906 

876 

726 

—150 

1,734 

1,573 

—161 

457 

460 

+3 

45-50 

1,434 

1,004 

—430 

7,401 

3,356 

—4,045 

806 

662 

-144 

800 

967 

+  167 

258 

831 

+  73 

50—55 

2,518 

1,540 

-978 

3,425 

6,849 

+  3,424 

1,228 

963 

—265 

1,757 

1,807 

+50 

528 

577 

+  49 

55-60 

1,286 

841 

—445 

11,49S 

I   3,495 

—7,997 

],091 

769 

-322 

512 

594 

+82 

239 

237 

-2 

60  and  over 

8,544 

4,148 

—4,396 

19,12< 

3  28,421 

+9,292 

7,089 

4,726 

-2,363 

5,785 

5,026 

—759 

2,309 

1,947 

—362 

Unspecified 

... 

17 

+17 

... 

1 

+1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Total 

28,099 

16,304 

-11,795 

73,38£ 

>  69,218 

-4,167 

15,234 

11,522 

-3,712 

18,56'i 

17,007 

—1,560 

5,832 

5,75S 

»            —73 

*" 
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SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  VIM. 


P  ropoitioii  of  (leat-imites  at  the  liigher  nges  in  each  province  and  state. 

Ndubee  of  deaf-mutes  plh  100,000  (both  SisXEs). 

PioviNCB,  State  os  Agenct. 

■J  otal  population. 

Aged  60-60 

Aged  60  a:  d 

oyer. 

1901. 

1891. 

1831. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1          1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

B. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

IiVDIA. 

.53 

7ri 

85 

43 

91 

119 

j       49 

119 

183 

Province. 

57 

79 

88 

45 

94 

118 

49 

122 

186 

Ajmev-Mevwara 

23 

32 

71 

28 

48 

144 

40 

68 

221 

Andamans 

37 

6 

... 

... 

•--• 

... 

Assam       ..... 

75 

86 

53 

75                65 

101 

1        99 

63 

171 

Baluchistan 

18 

83 

1       240 

... 

... 

... 

Bengal       .          .         .         .          • 

69 

!'4 

123 

51               138 

173 

i        52 

178 

289 

Berar          .                    ... 

40 

18 

93 

24 

17 

158 

i         18 

36 

310 

Bombay     .          .         .          •          • 

38 

(11 

72 

37 

61 

94 

45 

74 

149 

Burma        .          .          .          • 

27 

51 

61 

36 

f3 

88 

47 

103 

114 

Central  Provinces 

■17 

51 

68 

36 

67 

121 

58 

86 

216 

Coorg         .         .          • 

58 

73 

98 

... 

78 

119 

59 

2?, 

117 

Midras       ... 

64. 

76 

54 

36 

69 

34 

27 

82 

41 

N.-W.   V.  Province  and  Punjab 

78 

97 

114 

67 

107 

129 

92 

147 

183 

United  Provinces 

37 

71 

62 

40 

79 

69 

39 

104 

122 

State  ami  Agency. 

35 

56 

68 

35 

71 

119 

53 

98 

162 

Baroda  State       ,         .         .         • 

35 

38 

78 

56 

53 

172 

78 

84 

279 

Bengal  States     . 

49 

75 

33 

139 

39 

178 

— 

Bombay  States  .         .          ■          • 

31 

58 

68 

31 

76 

103 

35 

93     . 

158 

Central  India  Agency 

16 

28 

... 

34 

... 

Central  Piovinces  States 

35 

45 

23 

5s 

... 

25 

71 

... 

Hyderabad  State 

6 

38 

39 

4 

47 

103 

10 

64 

73 

Kashmir  State     . 

115 

120 

... 

167 

Madras  States     .          .         •          • 

41 

42 

... 

45 

42 

60 

71 

... 

Cochin  State       .          .          .          • 

69 

55 

39 

73 

75 

... 

115 

129 

... 

Travanocie  State 

27 

29 

... 

36 

36 

47 

58 

... 

Mysore  State      .         .          .         • 

55                 69 

62 

33 

79 

72 

21 

154 

104 

Punjab  States     .          .          .         • 

87                'J7              142 

05 

118 

188 

142 

177 

340 

Eajputana  Aguucy 

18 

■'     ! 

29 

52 

United  Provinces  States 

52 

50 
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Introductory  Itenia/rks. 

J-  -j^?^."  ^*  P^®'^i'^"s  enumerations  the  population  was,  in  respect  of  education,  Scope  of  the 
divided  into  three  categories— literate,  learning  and  illiterate.     The  instructions  ™t"™- 
then  issued  were  as  foUows  : — 

Enter  against  each  person,  whether  growu-up,  child  or  infant,  either  reaming, 
literate  or  ilhterate.  Enter  all  those  as  "  learning "  who  are  under  instruction,  either  at 
home  or  at  school  or  college.  Enter  as  "  literate"  those  who  are  able  both  to  read  and  write 
any  language,  but  who  are  not  under  instruction  as  above.  Enter  as  "illiterate"  those 
who  are  not  under  instruction,  and  who  do  not  know  how  to  both  read  and  write,  or  who  can 
read  but  not  write,  or  who  can  sign  their  own  name,  but  not  read. 

It  was  found  that  the  return  of  the  learning  was  vitiated  by  the  omission 
at  the  one  end  of  boys  in  the  rudimentary  stages  of  instruction,  and  at  the 
other,  of  many  of  the  more  advanced  students,  who  thought  it  deroo-atory  to 
their  dignity  to  call  themselves  "  learning "  when  people  of  far  lower  attain- 
ments were  recorded  as  "  literate  ",  and  accordingly  caused  themselves  to  be  entered 
under  the  latter  head.  There  was  a  considerable  discrepancy  between  the 
census  figures  for  the  "  learning  "  and  those  of  the  Education  Department,  due 
partly  to  the  causes  noted  above,  and  partly,  it  was  alleged,  to  an  exaggeration 
in  the  departmental  returns  of  the  number  of  children  \mder  instruction  in 
elementary  village  schools.  Eor  these  reasons  it  was  thought  better  to  leave 
the  compilation  of  statistics  regarding  persons  under  instruction  to  the  educa- 
tional authorities,  and  to  confine  the  information  collected  at  the  census  to  the 
broad  question  whether  a  person  can  or  cannot  both  read  and  write,*  The  rule 
for  the  guidance  of  the  enumerators  was  accordingly  modified  on  the  present 
occasion  as  f oUows :  — 

Enter  against  all  persous,  of  whatever  age,   whether    they    can  or   cannot   both   read   and 
write  any  language. 

At  the  present  census,  therefore,  the  population  has  been  divided  into  two 
broad  classes,  the  literate  and  the  illiterate.  Literacy  has  been  defined  to  mean 
the  ability  to  both  read  and  write ;  it  thus  excludes  two  fairly  numerous  groups, 
viz.,  on  the  one  hand,  those  who,  though  unable  to  write,  can  spell  out  the 
words  of  a  book,  usually  of  a  semi-religious  nature,  with  whose  contents  they 
are  ah'eady  fairly  famihar  and,  on  the  other,  those  whose  caligraphic  attain- 
ments extend  only  to  the  scrawling  of  their  own  name ;  these  are  chiefly 
messengers  and  other  menials,  but  there  is  also  a  fair  sprinkling  of  such  persons 
in  a  higher  station  of  life.  In  cases  where  a  person  was  shown  as  literate,  the 
main  language  which  he  was  able  to  read  and  write  was  entered  and  it  was 
also  stated  if  he  was  literate  in  English. 

265.  The  information  thus  recorded  has  been  embodied  in  Imperial  Tables  Keference  to 
VIII  and  IX.  In  the  former  the  literate  are  distributed  by  age  and  religion,  and  statistict. 
in  the  latter,  according  to  caste.  In  both,  the  statistics  of  literacy  in  English  are 
given.  In  the  provincial  serifes  of  tables  details  will  also  be  found  of  the  number 
literate  in  each  of  the  main  provincial  vernaculars,  e.g.,  Bengali,  Hindi  t  and  Oriya 
in  Bengal,  Urdu'and  Hindi  in  the  United  Provinces,t  Urdu,  Hindi,' Gurmukhi, 
Tibetan,  Tankri  and  Mahajani  in  the  Punjab,  and  Tamil,  Telugu,  Malayalam  and 
Canarese  in  Madras.  In  the  general  tables  for  the  whole  of  India  the  only  distinc- 
tion made  is  between  "  main  provincial  vernaculars  "  and  "  other  languages."  It 
was  impossible'in  these  tables  to  reproduce  the  full  details,  partly  on  account  of 
considerations  of  space  and  partly  because  the  figures  would  not  be  complete,  as 
languages,  whi'ch  in  some  provinces  have  been  treated  separately,  have  been 
grouped  under  the  head  *'  other  languages "  in  tracts  where  they  are  of  little  local 
importance.    This  branch  of  the  subject  will,  therefore,  be  omitted  from  the 

•  In  his  Eeport  on  the  Census  of  India  in  1891,  Mr.  Baines  recommended  the  abandonment  of  the  '  distinc* 
tion  between  those  under  instruotion  and  those  able  to  read  and  write,  hut  no  longer  in  a  state  of  pupilage.' 

t  Hindi  is  here  tised  in  its  broad  popular  sense  and  not  in  the  narrower  meaning  assigned  to  the  term  by 
philologists. 

%  The  question  was  here  of  special  importance  in  connection  with  the  rival  claims  of  each  language,  or 
rather  character,  to  he  recognised  in  the  courts,  and  the  Superintendent  therefore  tabulated  not  only  the  number 
of  persons  literate  in  each  separately,  and  in  both,  but  he  distinguished  the  latter  according  to  which  of  the  two 
characters  was  the  better  known. 
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general  review  of  tlie  statistics,  but  it  will  be  referred  to  in  the  discussion,  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  chapter,  of  the  results  in  individual  provinces  and  states. 

Proportional  figures  illustrating  the  more  important  features  of  the  return 
are,  as  usual,  embodied  in  subsidiary  tables,  which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of 
the  chapter,  vis. : — 

I. — Education  by  age,  sex  and  religion. 
II. — Education  by  age,  sex  and  locality. 
III. — Education  by  religion,  sex  and  locality. 
IV, — English  Education  by  age,  sex  and  locality. 
V. — Progress  of  Education  since  1881  by  locality. 
VI. — Education  by  selected  castes. 

VII.— Pesults  of  the  University  Examinations  in  1891  and  1901. 
VIII. — Number  of  institutions  and  pupils  in  1891  and  1901,  according  to 
the  returns  of  the  Education  Department. 

General  Review. 

Extent  of  266.  Of  the  total  population  of  India  only  53  persons  per  miUe  are  literate 

literacy.  i^  the  limited  sense  in  which  this  term  was  used  at  the  census-  One  male 
in  every  10  can  read  and  write  and  one  female  in  144.  'J'here  would 
thus  appear  to  be  14  literate  males  to  1  literate  female,  but  it  is  possible  that 
there  has  been  some  understatement  in  respect  of  the  latter  sex,  as  amongst  some 
classes  of  the  poptilation  there  is  a  prejudice  against  admitting  that  women  are 
thus  qualified.  Taking  males  only  we  find  that  under  the  age  of  10  only  13 
per  mille  have  been  returned  as  literate ;  the  proportion  rises  to  85  per  mille 
between  the  ages  10  and  15,  to  132  between  15  and  20,  and  to  139  at '  20  and 
over.'  This  steady  increase  at  successive  age-periods  seems  to  show  that,  in 
spite  of  the  instructions,  the  general  tendency  of  the  enumerators  was  to  omit 
from  the  category  of  the  literate  persons  who  were  still  under  instruction,  even 
though  they  had  passed  beyond  the  preliminary  stage  of  their  education.  The 
number  of  persons  who  first  learn  to  read  and  write  after  attaining  the  age  of  15 
is  infinitesimal,  and  unless  (which  is  very  unlikely)  the  persons  enumerated  at 
the  age-period  '  15  to  20 '  have  enjoyed  fewer  educational  opportunities  than 
did  those  enumerated  at  all  the  higher  ages  when  they  passed  through  this 
period  of  life,  the  proportion  of  the  literate  amongst  the  former  would  be  greater 
than,  or  at  least  equal  to,  the  corresponding  proportion  at  the  higher  ages. 
In  1891,  when  the  learning  were  shown  separately,  special  care  was  taken  to 
prevent  persons  properly  falling  under  the  latter  head  from  being  entered  as 
literate,  and  those  of  our  census  staff  who  had  already  been  employed  on 
that  occasion  may,  in  some  cases,  have  been  influenced  by  the  rules  which 
were  then  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  The  total  number  of  literate 
males  under  15  years  of  age,  is  2,129,439  compared  with  675,357  literate  and 
2,518,240  learning  at  the  same  age-period  in  1891,  a  decrease  of  33  per  cent. 
The  only  tract  where  a  general  standard  of  what  should  be  held  to  constitute 
literacy  was  laid  down,  was  the  .Central  Provinces  where  it  was  ruled  that  only 
those  persons  who  had  passed  the  Upper  Primary  Examination  or  possessed  equi- 
valent educational  qualifications  should  be  treated  as  literate.  In  spite  of  this, 
the  proportion  of  persons  returned  as  literate  shows  a  better  result  there  than  in 
most  places,  in  comparison  with  1891,  and  this  helps  to  confirm  the  view  that 
the  general  standard  of  literacy  adopted  by  the  census  staff  was  higher  than 
would  be  expected  from  the  wording  of  the  rule. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  learners  have  been  left  out  of  account,  but  that 
their  exclusion  is  far  from  complete  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  in  1891,  when  they 
were  shown  separately,  the  persons  returned  as  "  literate  "  under  15  years  of  age 
formed  less  than  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  literate  population,  and  the  proportion  has 
now  risen  to  over  15  per  cent.  It  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  how  far  learners 
have  been  included  or  omitted,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  method  of  dealing  with 
them  has  varied  in  different  localities,  and  in  Perar,  Pombay,  the  Central  Provin- 
ces and  two  or  three  Native  States,  the  proportion  of  persons  who  have  been  re- 
turned as  literate  at '  15  to  20 '  is  higher  than  that  at '  20  and  over.'  This  is  also 
the  case  in  respect  of  females  in  all  provinces,  but  here  it  is  probably  due  to  the 
greater  progress  which  female  education  has  made  during  the  decade,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  males,  and  to  the  relatively  larger  jiroportion  which  the 
literate,  including  learners,  at  the  former  age  bears  to  that  at  the  latter.  The 
same  circumstance  might  possibly  account  for  the  proportions  in  respect  of  males 
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Diagram  showing  the  number  of  fersons  per  1,000  in 
each  Province  who  are  literate. 
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in  Berar  and  the  Central  Proyinces.  In  Bombay,  however,  the  proportion  of 
literate  males  over  15  years  of  age  is  no  greater  tlian  that  of  the  literate  'j^lm 
learners  in  1891,  whereas  in  Bengal  a  considerable  improvement  in  this  proportion 
has  been  recorded,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  present  proportion  of  the 
literate  at  the  age  '  15  to  20 '  is  less  than  that  at '  20  and  over ' ;  it  would  there- 
fore seem  that  learners  in  this  province  have  been  more  sparingly  classed  as 
literate  than  was  the  case  in  Bombay. 

267.  Of  the  larger  British  provinces,  Burma  easily  holds  the  first  place  in  I'ducation 

respect  of  literacy,  as  defined  at  the  ^^ .  ^""^l"^-^'' 
census;  and  no  less  than  378  per 
],()00  of  its  male,  and  45  of  its 
female,  population  are  able  to  read 
and  write.  This  province  enjoys  an 
elaborate  system  of  indigenous  free 
education,  which  is  imparted  by  the 
pdngyis  or  Bixddhist  monks  at- 
tached to  the  monasteries,  while 
the  instruction  of  females  is  not 
hampered  by  the  prejudices  in 
favour  of  their  seclusion  when  they 
approach  the  age  of  puberty  which 
so  greatly  impede  progress  in  other 
parts  of  India.  Madras  stands 
next  to  Burma,  with  scarcely  a 
third  of  the  proportion  of  literate 
persons  returned  in  that  province ; 

then  follow  Bombay  and  Bengal,  and  then,  at  a  considerable  ■distance,  Assam, 
the  Punjab,  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  Central  Provinces.  In  the  matter 
of  education,  as  in  many  other  respects,  the  four  sub -provinces  of  Bengal  present 
very  divergent  results,  and  if  Bengal  proper,  with  its  population  of  41  millions, 
be  considered  separately,  it  wUl  be  found  to  rank  second  only  to  Burma ;  Orissa 
follows  close  on  Madras  and  Bihar  stands  above  the  Punjab,  while  Chota 
Nagpur  takes  rank  below  the  Central  Provinces. 

The  Native  States,  taken  as  a  whole,  have  only  79  males  and  6  females 
who  are  literate  per  1,000  of  each  sex,  but  Cochin,  Travancore  and  Baroda 
occupy  a  higher  position  than  any  British  province  except  Burma,  while  in 
respect  of  females.  Cochin  divides  with  Bm*ma  the  honours  of  first  place.  The 
poorest  results  recorded  in  any  p_art  of  India  are  found  in  the  returns  for 
Kashmir  where  only  38  males  and  1  female  per  mille  have  been  reported  to 
possess  the  slight  educational  qualifications  recognised  by  the  census. 

268.  The  prevalence  of  literacy  amongst  males  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  Males. 

map.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed that  in  almost 
all  cases  the  propor- 
tion is  highest  in 
areas  which  lie  along 
the  coast,  and  that 
it  gradually  dimi- 
nishes as  one  proceeds 
inland.  The  only 
marked  exception  is 
in  the  case  of  Upper 
Burma.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  note  that 
in  the  north-west  of 
India,  where  the 
Aryan  element  in  the 
population  is  believed 
to  be  strongest,  the 
people  are  far  more 
ignorant  than  in 
the  east  and  south 
where  the  Mongoloid 

NOTJ.— For  the  purpose  of  this  map  the  four  sub-provinces  of  Beognl,  and  Lower  and  Upper       and  DravldlaU     raCCS 
Burmn  are  dealt  wii  h  sopar.itel;  and  Siud  is  distingnisbcd  from  the  rest  of  the  Bombay  Frebidency, 
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Females. 


Education  in 
cities. 


predominate.  It  will  be  seen  in  paragraph  270,  that  in  large  cities  the  people 
are  better  educated  than  in  rural  areas,  but  in  other  respects  there  seems  to  be  no 
connection  between  the  spread  of  education  and  the  density  of  the  population. 
The  most  thickly  peopled  tracts  in  the  whole  of  India  are  to  be  found  in  Bihar 
and  the  United  Provinces,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  education  these  tracts 
are  very  backward.  Bengal  proper,  which  also  carries  a  dense  population, 
occupies  a  better  position,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  advanced  as  Burma  which  is  very 
sparsely  inhabited.  In  Eajputana  the  State  of  Jaisalmer,  with  only  5  persons  to 
the  square  mile,  has  double  the  proportion  of  literate  persons  that  is  found  in. 
Dholpur  which  has  235  to  the  square  mile. 

269.  The  distribution  of  education  amongst  females  is  somewhat  curious.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Burmese  female,  with  her  freedom  from  the 
prejudices  which  lead  to  her  seclusion  elsewhere,  should  be  comparatively  well 
educated,  but  it  is  less  easy  to  see  why  the  proportion  should  also  be  relatively  very 
high  in  Cochin  and  Travancore ;  it  is  due  in  part  to  the  large  Native  Christian 
population,  but  even  excluding  Christians,  it  is  still  much  higher  in  these  two 
States  than  in  any  other  part  of  India  outside  Burma. 

In  Madras  as  a  whole  11  females  per  mille  are  literate,  but  if  the  figures  for 
Cochin  and  Travancore  be  excluded,  the  proportion  falls  to  9,  the  same  as  in 
Bombay,  compared  with  8  in  Baroda  and  Mysore,  5  in  Bengal  (8  in  Bengal 
proper),  4  in  Assam,  3  in  the  Central  India  Agency,  Berar,  the  Punjab  and 
Hyderabad,  and  smaller  proportions  elsewhere. 

270.  The  inhabitants  of  large  towns  are  far  better  educated  than  those  of 

rural  areas,  and  the  special 
table  for  cities  shows  that  259 
males  and  49  females  per 
mille  can  read  and  write, 
compared  with  only  98 
males  and  7  females  in  the 
country  as  a  whole.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  obvious. 
The  cities  are  not  only  great 
centres  of  trade  and  industry, 
but  they  are  also,  ia  many 
cases,  the  home  of  higher 
education,  and  contain  col- 
leges and  advanced  schools 
to  which  students  from  other 
parts  resort  in  large  numbers. 

In  some  parts,  moreover,  the  educated  and  leisured  classes  show  a  prefer- 
ence for  city  life  and  frequently  have  a  town-house  where  they  reside  for  the 
whole,  or  a  great  part  of  the,  year.  The  presence  of  the  Government  and  the 
High  Court  further  raises  the  proportion  of  the  literate  in  cities  which  are  the 
capitals  of  provinces. 
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FEMALES 


Education  by  271.  Turning  to  the  stg^tistics  of  education  by  religion,  we  find  that  the  best 
religion.  rcsults  are  shown  by  the  ZoroasMans  or  Parsis,  nearly  two-thirds  of  whom  are  able 
to  read  and  write,  the  proportion  being  three-quarters  in  the  case  of  males  and 
more  than  half  in  that  of  females.  The  highest  proportion  is  at  the  age  '  15  to 
20 ',  where  91  per  cent,  of  the  males  and  79  per  cent,  of  the  females  have 
been  returned  as  literate,  and  it  would  thus  seem  that  the  community  is  still 
progressing,  and  that  at  the  next  census  the  number  who  are  altogether  unedu- 
cated will  be  even  smaller  than  it  is  now.    The  Jains  come  next  with  25  per 
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cent,  of  their  community  (males  47,  and  females  2,  per  cent.)  returned 
as  literate,  and  then  the  Buddhists  with  22  (40  males  and  4  females). 
The  followers  of  this  religion  are  found  mainly  in  Burma  where  every 
monastery  is  a  centre  of  instruction  for  the  children  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
Christians  follow  closely  on  the  Buddhists,  but  iii  their  case  the  figures  (males 
29,  and  females  13,  per  cent.)  are  a  compound  of  a  very  high  degree  of  literacy 
amongst  Eiu'opeans  and  Eurasians  and  of  a  lower  one  amongst  the  native  con- 
verts, many  of  whom  are  recruited  from  amongst  the  most  ignorant  sections  of 
the  community.  The  statistics  of  literacy  amongst  Native  Christians  taken  by 
'themselves  have  not  been  worked  out  for  all  provinces,  but  where  figures  are  avail- 
able, it  is  found  that  they  enjoy  a  far  greater  degree  of  education  than  the  other 
religious  communities  not  yet  mentioned.  A  long  gap  intervenes  between  the 
Christians  and  the  Sikhs,  who  have  98  literate  males  and  7  literate  females  per 
1,000  of  each  sex,  or  exactly  the  same  proportions  as  in  India  as  a  whole. 
Among  the  Hindus  ability  to  read  and  write  is  slightly  less  widespread  than 
among  the  Sikhs,  but  more  so  by  51  per  cent,  than  it  is  amongst  the  Muham- 
madans ;  the  latter,  like  the  Christians,  include  in  their  ranks  a  high  proportion  of 
converts  from  the  lower  grades  of  Hinduism,  whose  Hindu  congeners  are  doubt- 
less every  whit  as  ignorant  as  they  are.  The  general  position  of  the  Muham- 
madans  is  determined  by  the  figures  for  Bengal  and  the  Punjab  where  the  bulk 
of  them  are  found ;  in  the  United  Provinces  the  proportions  approach  equality, 
while  in  Madras  and  the  whole  of  the  intervening  area,  including  Mysore,  Hy- 
derabad, Berar,  the  Central  Provinces  and  Central  India,  they  claim  a  larger 
proportion  of  persons  able  to  read  and  write  than  do  their  Hindu  neighbours. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  list  come  the  Animistic  tribes  who  can  boast  of  only  8 
males  per  miUe  who  are  literate  and  practically  no  females. 

272.  The  change  of  system  already  described,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  CompariBon 
extent  to  which  persons  under  instruction  have  been  treated  as  literate,  make  it  ^'^^^  ^^^^  ■ 
difficult  to  institute  an  effective  comparison  between  the  results  of  the  present 
census  and  those  of  1891.  If  we  leave  out  of  account  altogether  the  persons 
shown  as  learning  at  previous  censuses,  we  get  a  steady  increase  in  the  number 
of  literate  males  per  mUle  from  66  in  1881,  to  87  in  1891,  and  98  on  the  present 
occasion,  the  corresponding  proportions  for  females  being  3,  4  and  7.  A  compari- 
son on  this  basis  is,  however,  clearly  defective,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  most  satis- 
factory procedure  seems  to  be  to  consider  only  persons  over  15  years  of  age 
and,  assuming  that  all  persons  over  this  age  who  would  have  been  classed  as 
'  learning '  according  to  the  rules  of  1891  have  on  the  present  occasion  been  re- 
turned as  '  literate,'  to  compare  the  literate  of  this  age  at  the  present  census  with 
the  total  of  the  learning  and  literate  of  the  same  age  in  1891.  The  number  of 
literate  males  aged  '  16  and  over '  is  thus  12,560,032  or  188  per  miUe,  compared 
with  11,357,996,  or  141  per  mille,  ten  years  ago,  and  that  of  literate  females 
754,510,  or  8  per  miUe,  as  against  475,842,  or  6  per  mille.  There  has  been  a 
large  addition  to  the  absolute  number  of  literate  persons  of  both  sexes,  but  while 
the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  the  total  population  for  which  the  statistics 
of  Education  have  been  collected  has  risen  by  2  per  mille  in  the  case  of  females, 
that  for  males  has  fallen  by  3  per  mille.  This  decrease,  however,  is  only  ap- 
parent and  is  due  to  the  inclusion  in  the  statistics  of  the  present  census  of  about 
32  million  persons  in  Central  India,  Kashmir,  Rajputana  and  other  backward 
tracts  who  were  left  out  of  account  in  1891.  Excluding  these  areas  the  pro- 
portion of  literate  males  at  the  present  census  would  be  144  per  mille.  More- 
over, as  already  stated,  the  basis  of  comparison,  though  the  best  that  can  be 
adopted,  is  to  some  extent  conjectural,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty 
how  far  the  two  sets  of  figures  are  really  comparable.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be^mitted  that  the  results  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  might  have  been  expected 
in  a  country  where  there  is  so  vast  a  field  for  improvement  as  there  is  in  India, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  consider  in  some  detail  the  causes  which  tend  to 
retard  progress,  and  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  combat  them.  Mean- 
while it  may  be  noted  that  in  respect  of  males,  Bengal,  Berar  and  the  Central 
Provinces  have  improved  their  position  since  1891 ;  Bombay  is  stationary,  and 
Burma,  Madras,  the  Punjab  and  the  United  Provinces  have  fallen  back ;  in  the 
Native  States  progress  is  shown  only  by  Baroda,  Mysore  and  Travancore.  In 
the  case  of  females  the  proportional  increase  is  high,  but  the  absolute  addi- 
tion to  the  female  literate  population  is  very  small  and  th    total  is  still 
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extraordinarily  low,  If  Rritisli  territory  only  be  talf  en  into  account  the  rise  is 
from  <i  to  9  per  mills,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent.  This  result  is  due  mainly  to 
the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  Burma  (from  34  to  56  per  mille), 
Bengal  (from  4  to  1)  and  l^ombay  (from  7  to  10)  ;  smaller  gains  have  been  re- 
carded  in  the  other  provinces  also,  except  the  Central  Provinces  which  is 
stationary.  In  the  Native  States  female  literacy  seems  from  the  proportional 
figures  to  be  less  prevalent  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  but  this  is  due  to  the 
inclu4on  in  the  returns  of  the  statistics  for  certain  backward  areas  not  dealt 
with  in  1891. 
Causes  of  ^''3.  The  causes  ^f  the  general  illiteracy  prevailing  in  India  are  to  be  fonnd- 

generai  want  in  the  hjstory  of  the  country  and  the  social  conditions  of  the  people.  Prior  to  the 
of  progress.  g^^ygQ^j-  ^f  the  British,  India  had  been,  for  centuries,  the  cockpit  of  contending 
dynasties,  Avho  looked  .=olely  to  their  own  aggrandisement  and  seldom  or  never 
regarded  the  great  body  of  their  subjects  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  source 
from  which  money  was  to  be  squeezed  for  the  maintenance  of  themselves,  their 
courtifirs  and  their  armies.  Some  rulers  took  a  greater  share  of  the  raiyats' 
prodnce  than  others,  and  occasionally  large  tracts  were  devastated  by  the  troops 
of  hostile  armies,  but  in  other  respects  the  people  were  very  little  affected  by  the 
constant  change  pf  rulers.  The  idea  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  monarch  to 
govern  for  the  good  of  his  subjects  was  alien  alike  to  Pathdn,  Moghal  and  Mara- 
tha,  and  the  tax  collector  was  the  only  connecting  link  between  the  governor  and 
the  governed.  Under  such  conditions,  it  is  small  wonder  that  the  common  people 
should  have  lived  sunk  in  the  deepest  ignorance,  with  few  thoughts  beyond  the 
provision  for  themselves  and  their  families  of  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  and  that 
the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  should  have  been  confined  to  those  who 
depended  on  it  for  their  livelihood,  i  e.,  to  the  priests,  traders  and  accountants. 
The  influence  of  caste,  with  its  system  of  hereditary  occupations,  tended  in  the 
same  direction ;  for  not  only  were  the  learned  professions  the  close  monopoly  of  a 
few  castes,  but  the  imparting  of  knowledge  to  Sudras  was  strictly  forbidden. 

274.  Tliis  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  British  acquired  possession  of 
India  and  its  influence  still  continues.  On  the  one  hand  we  find  a  limited  num- 
ber of  castes  whose  traditional  occupations  necessitate  a  knowledge  of  reading  and 
writing,  and  on  the  other  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  who  liye  by  agriculture 
or  manual  labonr,  who  have  for  many  generations  been  illiterate,  who  are 
regarded  by  the  higher  castes  as  unfit  for  education,  and  who  are  themselves 
indifferent  to  its  advantages  and  can  see  no  reason  why  their  children  should 
be  sent  to  ^hool  or  taught  things  of  which  they  themselves  are  ignorant  and  in 
which  they  can  perceive  no  practical  use.* 

The  former  class  have  always  been  alive  to  the  necessity  of  educating  their 
children  and  in  former  times  they  maintained  their  own  schools  or  pdth^halas' 
When  the  efforts  of  the  State  were  directed  towards  the  advancement  of  education, 
it  was  too  often  this  class  who  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  measures  which  were 
adopted,  whether  they  took  the  shape  of  grants-in-aid  to,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  curriculum  in,  indigenous  schools,  which  was  the  policy  generally  followed 
in  Bengal,  or  the  establishment  of  new  schools  under  direct  management, 
as  has  been  the  usual  practice  in  Bombay.  In  provinces  where  caste  feeling 
is  strong  the  indigenous  schools  were  maintained  almost  solely  for  pupils  of  the 
higher  castes,  and  where  they  received  State  recognition  there  was  still  a 
tendency  for  these  castes  to  monopolize  them.  Where  new  schools  were  es- 
tablished under  direct  management,  they  merely  replaced  those  previously  in 
existence  and,  for  the  most  part,  drew  their  pupils  from  the  same  class.  The 
only  castes  that  are  willing,  generally  speaking,  to  pay  for  the  education  of 
their  children  are  those  belonging  to  the  limited  group  already  referred  to. 
The  castes  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale  are  not  only  indifferent  to  the 
advantages  of  education,  but  they  are  also  generally  too  poor  to  be  able  to  set 
aside  the  sum  required  to  meet  the  fees,  even  if  thgy  can  spare  their  children 


*  It  is  Bometimes  alleged  that  the  lower  castes  are  mentally  unfitted  for  t]jB  benefits  of  ednoation,  but  for 
this  statepient  there  seems  to  be  no  justifioation-  Generally  speal?ing,  it  may  be  said  tb»t  the  only  raoi^  dififerance 
between  low  and  high  castas  is  that  the  latter  often  contain  a  ^renter  infusion  of  Aryan  blood,  but  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  prevalence  of  literacy  does  not  follow  racial  lines  and  tliat  the  North- West  of  India,  where  the 
Aryan  element  is  strongest)  is  the  qaost  backward.  Moreover  many  pf  the  low  castes  pf  tlie  pra^ent  diiy  once 
occupied  a  high  positiqq,  and  gome  of  them,  such  as  the  Bhars,  would  appear,  from  the  ruins  ^scribed  to  tne  period 
of  their  supremacy ,  to  have  possessed  a  high  degree  of  civilization. 
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for  the  purpose  and   dispense  with  the  help  they  receive  from  them  in  various 
ways,   such  as  in  herding  their  cattle,  collecting  fuel,  etc.* 

There  is,  moreover,  in  some  provinces  a  strong  prejudice  on  the  part  of 
the  higher  castes  against  allowing  their  children  to  sit  iu  the  same  building  with 
children  of  low  origin,  and  especially  with  those  commonly  regarded  as  tmclean, 
and  the  teachers  often  object  to  admitting  them  or,  if  they  admit  thenii  make 
them  sit  in  the  verandah.t  This  sentiment  is  especially  strong  in  Southern 
India,  where  the  views  on  the  subject  of  pollution  have  been  most  fully  deve- 
loped ;  it  is  said  to  be  gradually  dying  out,  but  it  is  still  a  factor  to  be  recfeoned 
with.  Its  indirect  effects  are  even  more  far-reaching,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
officers  of  the  Education  Department,  with  whom  the  decision  practically  resfe  as 
to  the  localities  where  new  schools  are  to  be  opened  and  what  grants-in-aid 
should  be  given,  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  small  privileged  group  of 
high  castes.  In  Bengal,  for  example,  excluding  44  Europeans  and  Eurasians, 
who  are  employed  mainly  in  administrative  appointments  or  in  institutions 
where  higher  education  is  imparted,  there  are  137  officers  of  the  Education  De- 
partment, of  whom  no  less  than  111  are  Brahmans,  Baidyas  and  Kayasths ;  only 
9  are  Muhammadans,  5  are  Native  Christians  and  12  belong  to  other  castes. 
The  lower  grades  of  the  community  are  entirely  unrepresented.? 

275.  We  have  seen  that  the  masses  do  not  appreciate  the  benefits  of  educa- 
tion 5  they  can  iU  afford  to  pay  for  the  tuition  of  their  children  or  even  to  spare 
them  from  their  work  at  home ;  the  children  of  castes  regarded  as  unclean  are 
not  wanted  in  the  ordinary  schools,  either  by  the  teachers  or  by  the  other  pupils ; 
and  the  needs  of  the  lower  castes  generally  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  by  the 
subordinate  inspecting  officers  of  the  Education  Department.  In  such  circum- 
stances it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  can  be  brought  within  reach  of  our 
system  of  instruction  unless  special  treatment  is  meted  out  to  them.  I'hat  their 
indiiference  to  education  can  be  overcome  if  suitable  steps  are  taken,  is  shown 
by  the  statistics  of  literacy  amongst  Is  ative  Christians,  who  in  most  provinces,  in 
spite  of  their  humble  origin,  claim  a  larger  proportion  of  persons  able  to  read 
and  write  than  most  Hindu  castes.  Here  and  there  something  has  been  done 
to '  encourage  education  amongst  them,  either  by  establishiug  special  schools  for 
impure  castes  and  in  backward  localities,  or  by  making  grants  for  schools  to 
missionary  bodies  working  amongst  forest  and  hill  tribes,  but  attention,  has  in 
the  main  been  concentrated  on  the  development  of  the  general  educational 
system  by  departmental  agency,  without  reference  to  the  oaites  of  the  pupils, 
and  no  special  efforts  have  been  made  to  attract  those  of  medium  or  low  Social 
status.  ^  This,  it  would  seem,  is  the  main  reason  why,  in  spite  of  the  constant 
attention  that  has  been  given  in  recent  years  to  the  diffusion  of  education,  the 
results,  as  indicated  by  the  census,  have  been  so  small. 

The  above  remarks  refer  primarily  to  the  Hindus  and  to  the  tribes  hover- 
ing on  the  Outskirts  of  Hinduism,  but  they  apply  in  the  main  with  equal  force 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Muhammadan  community.  In  their  case,  moreover, 
there  is  the  further  difficulty  that  the  learning  by  heart  of  long  passages  from 
the  Koran  is  considered  more  important  than  the  acquisition  of  secular  know- 
ledge in  the  village  school. 

1 1  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  at  length  on  the  difficulties  attending  the  diif u- 
sion  of  education  amongst  females,  as  they  are  well  known.  In  the  case  both  of 
Hindus  and  Muhammadans  it  is  tlie  fashion  to  seclude  younjr  girls  as  soon  as  they 
approach  the  age  of  puberty,  and  there  is  a  strong  general  prejudice,  not  only 
against  allowing  them  to  go  to  school,  but  also  against  permitting  them  to  be 
taught  at  home.     These  scruples  are  slowly  giving  way  amongst  certain  sections 

*  Thers  are  exceptioug,  and  some  uaates,  such  as   the   Sh^haa   ot  Bengal,  nhioh  are  held  ia  luw  esumation 
$tfcfetUy,  have  attssined  a  relativelj-  high  position  in  respect  of  edaoation,  but  the  number  of  such  oases  isiimited. 
It  sHoiitld  he  added  that  iu  the  Punjab  children  of  agiculturists  are  exempted  from  the  pa^yment  of  fees  ana  ia  several 
other  provinces  a  liberal  scale  of  exemptions  is  allowed  in  favour  of  the  children  of  poor  parents. 

t  CSses  are  by  no  meaiis  rare  where  the  eflorts  made  to  enforce  an  equality  ot  treatment  for  the  d^jnessed 
castes  have  led  to  large  schools  remaining  closed  for  years  and  even  to  disturbanaeB  of  the  peace  aad  the  detiiYuc- 
tion  by  fire  of  the  crops  and  huts  of  the  people  belonging  to  these  castes. 

1  Bengal  Census  £ieport,  page  486. 

f  In  Bengal  prtijter  the  twice-born  castes  form  only  12"8  of  the  total  Hindu  population  and  the  clean  Sudras 
only  16'4  per  cent.  In  Madras  5'7  per  oent.  of  the  population  rank  as  twice-born  and  31  per  cent,  as  clean 
Sudras  ;  the  remaining  63"3  per  cent,  are  all  more  or  less  unclean.  The  measures  adopted  in  Madras  for  encourag- 
iii^  ^dtieation  amongst  the  depressed  castes  (or  Fanchamas  as  they  are  called  locatty),  described  on  pagB  353  of 
JWr.  J,  S.  Cotton's  Iteptfft  on.  the  Progress  of  Education  in  India,  1&92-93  to  1896-97,  represent  the  most 
important  step  yet  taiea  in  the  direction  of  providing  education  for  the  lower  elassts.  But  the  number  of  pnpils 
C6d,464  in  1891-92)  is  still  small  compared  with  the  total  strength  of  the  castes  in  question. 
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Reference  to 
Statistics  oE 
Education 


Ifumber  of  Institutions. 

Nambei  of 

scliolars. 

Class  of  luBtiuction. 

1901.         1 

1891. 

1901. 

1691. 

Arts  Colleges 

141 

105 

16,703 

12,165 

Professional  Colleges 

44 

31 

4,851 

3,424 

Secondary  Scbools 

5,461 

4,967 

586,628 

468,069 

Primary  Schools     . 

98,133 

94,023 

3,157,724 

2,690,827 

Training  and  other  special 

Schools 

964 

574 

33,924 

20,389 

Private  Institutions 

42,343 

38,244 

605,212 

483,038 

of  the  oommunity,  and  societies  are  being  formed,  not  only  in  connection  with 
Christian  missions,  but  also  amongst  the  people  themselves,  for  imparting  in- 
struction in  the  zenanas.  In  this  way  the  females  of  the  upper  classes  are  gradu- 
ally being  brought  within  the  reach  of  knowledge,  and  a  foundation  is  being 
laid,  upon  which  it  may  be  hoped  that  in  time  a  far  more  extensive  edifice  may 
be  built. 

276.  We  have  hitherto  dealt  with  the  question  solely  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  census,  but  before  leaving  the  subject,  it  will  be  interesting  to  refer  briefly 
Department,  to  the  progress  indicated  by  the  returns  of  the  Education  Department.  The 
two  sets  of  statistics  run  of  course  on  different  lines,  and  while  the  latter  treat 
only  of  persons  actually  under  instruction,  the  census  figures  refer,  as  we  have 
seen,  mainly  to  those  who  have  left  school.  "■ 

An  abstract  of  the  Departmental  returns  for  each  province  will  be  found  in" 

subsidiary  table   No. 
YIII,  and  the  totals 
for    the     whole     of 
British  India  are  re- 
produced in  the  mar- 
gitt.     Higher  educa- 
tion has  progressed  ra- 
pidly, but  the  advance 
in  respect  of  primary 
education,     i.e.,    the 
teaching  of    reading 
and  writing  and  ele- 
mentary arithmetic,  has  been  slow,  except  in  the  United  Provinces  and  the  Central 
Provinces  where,  however,  the  apparent  improvement  is  due  mainly  to  the  incor- 
poration in  the  returns  of  schools  already  ia  existence,  which  were  previously  left 
out  of  account.    The  recognition  of  these  schools  will  no  doubt  result  in  an  im- 
proved system  of  teaching,  but  it  seems  doubtful  if  it  will  operate  to  any  marked 
extent  in  increasing  the  number  of  persons  to  whom  the  rudiments  of  learning  are 
conveyed.     In  Bengal  there  are  now  fewer  primary  schools  than  there  were  ten 
years  ago,  and  although  there  are  slightly  more  pupils,  it  has  been  said  that  the 
end  of  the  track  indicated  by  the  indigenous  pdthsMlas  has.  been  reached,  and 
that  the  further  extension  of  education  and  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the 
lower  classes  is  a  problem  of  very  great  difficulty.     In  some  parts,   especially  in 
Bihar,  many  of  the  higher  castes  are  still  very  backward  and  there  is  ample  scope 
for  further  improvement,  but  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  classes  whom  the 
present  system  of  education  chiefly  affects,  form  but  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  total  population. 

277.  The  expenditm'e  on  primary  education  in  British  provinces  from  provin- 
cial and  local  funds  is 
noted  in  the  margin. 
It  would  be  mislead- 
ing to  distinguish  the 
contributions  from 
these  two  sources,  as 
in  many  cases  the 
local  authority  is 
simply  an  agent  for 
administering  a  grant 
made  by  Government, 
and  a  great  part  of  its 
disbursements  is  met 
by  a  countervailing 
allotment  from  Pro- 
vincial revenues, 
which,  however,  is  not 
specially  ear-marked, 
and  is  shown  in  the 
public  accounts 
merely  as  a  grant  to 
the  local  authority  concerned .    The  actual  outlay,  moreover,  is  considerablv  greater 
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than  would' appear  from  the  figures,  which  do  not  include  the  salaries  of  the 
lower  grades  of  the  inspecting  staff,  who  are  almost  wholly  concerned  with  the 
supervision  of  primary  schools.  It  maybe  added  that  the  Government  of  India 
have  recently  made  a  series  of  grants  to  local  Governments,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  40  lahhs,  for  educational  purposes,  and  have  ^t  the  same  time  laid 
stress  on  the  principle  that  primary  education  has  a  strong  claim  upon  the 
sympathy  of  Government  and  should  be  made  a  leading  charge  upon  the  Pro- 
vincial revenues.  ,  In  these  circumstances  a  great  extension  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  primary  schools  may  be  looked  for  in  the  near  future.  It  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  expenditure  from  provincial  and  local  funds  is  supple- 
mented by  fees  and  voluatary  subscriptions,  and  that  if  these  be  added  the  total 
expenditure  is  about  twice  as  great  as  that  shown  in  the  above  statement.  The 
expenditure  from  all  sources  was  Ks,91,29,887  in  1891  and  Es  3,16,07,277  in  1901. 
In  proportion  to  its  population  by  far  the  largest  expenditure  from  provin- 
cial and  local  funds  is  incurred  in  Bombay,  and  the  smallest  in  Bengal.  In 
comparison  with  its  disbursements,  however,  the  largest  number  of  pupils  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Bengal  schools,  which,  being  administered  on  the  grant-in-aid 
system,  cost  the  State  far  less  than  those  of  Bombay,  where  the  schools  are  un- 
der direct  management.  The  total  expenditure  on  primary  education  has  risen 
during  the  last  decade  by  28  per  cent.  Bombay  has  augmented  its  contributions 
by  4  lakhs,  Bengal,  Madras  and  the  United  Provinces  by  from  1|  to  2  lakhs,  the 
Central  Provinces  and  Burma  by  1  lakh  and  the  other  three  provinces  by  smaller 
amounts.* 

278.  If  other  things  were  equal,  the  facilities  for  education  would  depend  Mean 

on  the  distance  which  the  children  have  ^^^l^ 
to  go  in  order  to  attend  a  school.  The  schools, 
mean  distance  from  one  school  to  another 
(including  private  institutions)  in  each 
of  the  main  provinces  is  noted  in  the 
margin.f  Por  the  purpose  of  this  state- 
ment it  is  assumed  that  the  schools  are 
equally  distributed  over  the  whole  area, 
which  of  course  is  not  really  the  case. 
In  Bengal,  for  example,  they  are 
unusually  plentiful  in  the  Metropolitan 
districts,  but  they  are  few  and  far 
between  in  Chota  Nagpur  and  other 
outlying  tracts.  At  the  same  time  the  arithmetical  mean  for  a  province  affords  a 
good  indication  of  its  position  as  compared  with  other  provinces.  It  thus 
appears  that,  if  all  the  schools  in  a  province  were  equidistant,  no  child  in  Ben- 
gal would  have  to  go  more  than  a  mile  to  reach  one ;  in  Madras  and  the  United 
Provinces  the  maximum  distance  would  be  barely  a  mile  and-a-halE,  and  the 
Central  Provinces  is  the  only  tract  where  it  would  much  exceed  two  miles. 

The -order  of  the  several  provinces  in  respect  of  the  relative  prevalence 
of  literacy  differs  very  greatly  from  that  shown  in  the  above  statement. 
The  proportion  of  literate  persons  is  more  than  three-and-a-half  times  as 
great  in  Burma,  where  there  is  no  caste  system  and  the  schools  are  open  to  all 
alike,  as  it  is  in  Bengal,  although  the  schools  in  the  former  province  are  twice 
as  far  apart  as  in  the  latter.  There  is-  very  little  difference  in  the  proportion 
of  the  literate  between  Madras  and  Bombay,  or  between  the  Central  Provinces 
and  the  United  Provinces,  but  in  both  cases  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
mean  distance  between  schools.  The  absence  of  any  clear  co-ordination  between 
the  two  data  confirms  the  view  that  the  spread  of  education  does  not  depend 
primarily  on  the  multiplication  of  schools,  and  that  thei:e  are  large  sections  of 
the  population  who  will  remain  ignorant,  however  many  schools  there  may  be, 
unless  something  more  is  done  to  attract  them  than  has  hitherto  been  attempted. 

*  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  chapter  to  discuss  the  question  of  ednoation  generally,  but  I  may 
nerhaps  be  permitted  to  notice  the  very  small  proportion,  even  of  those  who  attend  school,  who  advance 
boTond  the  most  elementary  stage.  Even  in  secondary  schools  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  are  found  m  the 
lower  classes  which  practically  correspond  to  those  of  primary  schools,  and  only  four  in  1,000  are  reading  m 
Arts  or  Professional  Colleges.  ^ 

f  The  calculation  is  based  on  the  well-known  formula  log  d  =  1'031235— j-  n,  where  »  represents  the 
namber  of  schools  in  100  square  miles  and  d  is  the  mean  distance  between  them. 
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Comparison  279.  If  the  retums  of  the  Education  Department  dealt  with  all"  schools  in 
popaiatt)n  exlstcnce  and  were  prepared  everywhere  on  the  same  system,  and  if  the  propor- 
with  edu;a-  tion  of  pupils  from  year  to  year  were  fairly  constant,  it  would  be  reason- 
tion  returns.  g^|jjg  ^^  expect  a  fairly  uniform  ratio  in  the  different  provinces  between  the 
number  of  pupils  and  the  number  of  persons  re- 
turned as  literate.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  from 
the  figures  in  the  margin,  that  the  actual  proportion 
is  far  from  uniform.  The  low  position  of  Ass£lm  is 
easily  explained  by  its  large  immigrant  population, 
almost  all  of  whom  are  unlettered,  while  the  high 
rank  of  Burma  is  due  to  its  numerous  indigenous 
institutions  which  are  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Excluding  these 
two  provinces,  the  others  fall  into  two  fairly 
homogeneous  groups,  viz.,     Bombay,     the  Central 

Provinces,  Bengal  and  Berar  with  about  5   liter- 

^^^  ate  persons  to  every   2   pupils   and   Madras,  the 

TJnited  Provinces  and  the  Punjab,  with  about  7  persons  who  can  read 
and  write  to  2  under  instruction.  The  reason  for  the  difference  is  not 
altogether  clear,  but  it  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  latter 
group  of  provinces,  more  persons  receive  instruction  in  reading  and  writing 
either  at  home  or  in  private  institutions.  We  know  that  in  Bengal  almost 
all  indigenous  schools  have  been  brought  on  to  the  books  of  the  Education 
Department,  while  in  Upper  India,  many  of  the  tradin?  castes  at  least,  teach 
their  children  privately.  At  the  same  time  the  proportion  of  the  literate  to  the 
learning  in  the  first  mentioned  group  seems  very  small  and,  if  correct,  can  only 
be  exp&ined  on  the  hypothesis  that  many  of  those  who  go  to  school  fail  to 
derive  much  benefit  from  their  studies  and  either  leave  before  they  can  read 
and  write  fluently  or  else,  by  want  of  practice,  again  forget  what  they  have 
learnt. 
Education  by  280.  The  table  showiug. education  by  castc  was  an  Optional  one,  and  even 
where  it  was  prepared,  the  general  procedure  was  to  work  out  the  statistics  only 
for  certain  selected  castes.  The  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  Hindu  population  was 
dealt  with  in  the  Central  Provinces,  Mysore  and  Baroda ;  nearly  three-quarters 
in  Bengal,  and  nearly  two-fifths  in  Madras ;  but  elsewhere  the  scope  of  the  table 
was  much  more  restricted,  and  in  the  Punjab  and  several  other  provinces  and 
states  it  was  not  prepared  at  all.  In  Table  IX  for  the  whole  of  India  the  field 
is  even  narrower,  and  only  a  few  of  the  typical  castes  dealt  with  in  the  corre- 
sponding Tables  of  the  provincial  series  have  been  included.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  is  not  possible  to  give  figures  for  the  whole  country,  and  it  must  here 
suflEice  to  mention  briefly  the  general  results.  Further  details  will  be  found  in 
the  notes  on  the  statistics  for  individual  provinces  and  states  to  which  the  con- 
cluding part  of  this  chapter  will  be  devoted. 

The<most  noticeable  feature  of  the  return  is  that  everywhere  the  profes- 
sional and  trading  castes  take  the  lead.  The  proportions  vary  in  different 
tracts,  and  high  castes  in  one  area  may  be  more  backward,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  literacy,  than  castes  of  far  lower  'rank  elsewhere.  For  example  the 
Babhans  and  Eajputs  of  Bihar  are  outstripped  in  the  race  for  education  by  the 
Chasi  Kaibarttas  of  Bengal  proper.  But  in  any  given  area  the  general  rule  is 
that,  if  the  divisions  are  not  too  minute,  the  degree  of  education  varies  directly 
with  the  social  position  of  the  caste.  The  Brahman  does  not  always  stand 
first.  In  Madras  he  does  so,  but  in  Bengal  proper  he  is  headed  by  the 
Baidya,  in  Bombay  by  the  Vani  and  I'rabhu,  and  in  Central  India  by  the 
Mahesri.  Nowhere,  however,  is  he  surpassed  by  any  caste  of  the  same  locality 
which  does  not  claim  a  twice-born  origin.  Thg  other  castes  of  this  standing  almost 
invariably  possess  a  larger  proportion  of  literate  persons  than  any  clean  Sudra 
caste  ;  the  latter  again  rank  higher  in  this  respect  than  the  unclean  Sudras,  and 
the  unclean  Sudras  than  those  that  are  altogether  outside  the  pale  of  Hindu 
society.  There  are  occasional  exceptions,  where  a  caste,  such  as  the  Shahd  of 
Bengal,  is  far  better  educated  than  its  social  position  would  indicate ;  in  such 
cases  it  is  generally  found  that  the  community  in  question  is  at  the  present  time 
more  prosperous  than  its  neighbours  and  claims  a  much  better  position  than  that 
assigned  to  it  by  the  leaders  of  Hindu  society. 
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281.  Of  the  total  population  of  India  68  males  and  7  females  in  every  10,000  The 

persons  of  each  sex  were  returned  as  literate  l^^'^lgu^"  °^ 
in  English.  This  is  inclusive  of  Europeans  "^  '^  ' 
and  Eurasians.  If  the  Christian  community 
be  excluded,  the  proportions  fall  to  56  males 
and  1  female.  The  Christians,  as  a  whole, 
including  Native  Christians,  are,  however,  far 
surpassed  by  th§  Parsis,  of  whose  males  no 
less  than  two-fifths,  and  of  whose  females 
one-tenth,  know  English.  The  Jains  and 
Hindus,  who  come  next  to  the  Christians, 
have  a  very  low  general  average,  but,  as  will 
be  seen  further  on,  some  of  the  higher  castes, 
such  as  the  Baidyas  of  Bengal  and  the  Pra- 
bhus  of  Bombay,  possess  a  remarkable  number  of  persons  acquainted  with  this 
language.  The  Sikhs  rank  next  to  the  Hindus  in  this  respect  and  then  come  the 
Muhammadans  and  Buddhists.  Amongst  those  who  were  returned  as  Animistic 
by  religion,  practically  none  know  English. 

Excluding  the  minor  political  units,  the  study  of  English  is  most  popular,  in 
Bombay  where  112  males  and  15  females  are  acquainted  with  it,  compared 
with'  90  males  and  10  females  in  Madras  and  89  males  and  6  females  in 
Bengal.*  In  Bengal  proper  the  proportions  are  138  and  9  respectively,  but 
in'  the  remaining  sub -provinces  they  are  lower  than  in  any  other  part  of 
British  India,  of  which  the  United  Provinces,  with  35  males  and  5  females,,  is 
the  most  backward.  The  Native  States  have  generally  a  comparatively  small 
English- knowing  population,  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  Cochin,  Travancore  and 
Mysore. 

Statistics  of  the  number  of  persons  acquainted  with  English  were  collected 
in  1891  only  for  those  returned  as  '  literate  '  and  not  for  the  '  learning ',  and  this 
must  be  borne  in  mind  when  comparing  the  proportions  shown  in  subsidiary 
table  No.  IV  with  those  of  the  present  census.  Excludiing  persons  shown  as 
learning,  only  36  males  and  5  females  per  10,000  of  each  sex  were  then  returned 
as  literate  in  English.  The  apparent  proportion  for  males  has  thus  nearly 
doubled  during  the  decade,  while  that  for  females  shows  an  increase  of  less  than 
50  per  cent.,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  the  result  is  due  to  the 
difference  in  the  system  under  which  the  figures  were  collected.  The  relatively 
more  rapid  spread  of  English  education  amongst  males  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  case  of  females  the  total  number  of  persons  knowing  English  is  so  small 
that  those  who  are  European  or  Eurasian  by  race  bulk  much  more  largely  in  the 
total.  The  rate  of  increase  amongst  natives  of  the  country  is  probably  at 
least  as  great  in  the  case  of  females  as  in  that  of  males. 


Main  results  by  Provinces. 

282.  In  Assam  209,'252  males  or  67  per  1,000  have  been  returned  as  literate,  Assam. 
and  13,134  females  or  4  per  1,000.  The  best  results  are  found  in  the  Surma 
Valley  and  in  the  Khasi  Hills,  where  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  missionaries  have 
done  much  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  the  worst  in  the  Naga  and  Garo  Hills. 
In  the  Brahmaputra  Valley  the  proportion  of  literate  males  ranges  from  68  per 
mille  in  Kamrup  t&  49  in  Goalpara,,  where  it  is  lower  than  in  the  Lushai  H  ills, 
and  is  not.  nearly  so  high  as  in  the  adjoining  portion  of  Bengal.  Amongst  males 
one  Christian  in  three  is  literate,  while  for  Hindus,  Muhammadans  and  Animists 
the  ratio  is- 1  in  11,  1  in  23  and  1  in  111  respeotitely. 

The  number  of  persons  who  know  English  is  21,511  or  4  per  mille.  In  the 
case  of  the  indigenous  castes  -education  is  most  widely  diffused  amongst  the  Brah- 
mans  and  Kayasths  with  617  and  471  literate  males  per  1,000  respectively.  The 
Shahas  and  Ganaks  with  355  and  2:82  come  next,  and  then  the  Native  Christians 
with  271.  No  other  caste  can  claim  more  than  121  per  mille  and  no  aboriginal 
tribe  except  the  Khasi  has  more  than  25,  while  the  majority  have  less  than 
a  dozdn.  In  respect  of  females  the  Native  Christian  community,,  with  176  who 
are  literate   per  mille,  heads  the  list ;  then  come  the  Kayasths  with  56  and  the 


*  The  probable  reason  for  the  low  propoitions  ia  Madras  nill  be  found  in  paragiaph  292. 
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Brakmans  with  27;  only  three  other  castes,  including  the  Kh*5sis,  have  10  or 
more ;  one  has  7  and  two  5,  and  all  the  rest  have  3  or  less. 

Of  the  total  literate  population  nearly  two-thirds  returned  Bengali,  and 
rather  more  than  a  quarter,  Assamese,  as  the  language  which  they  could  read 
and  write. 

If  we  take  as  the  basis  of  comparison  with  1891  the  number  of  literate  per- 
sons aged  15  and  over,  and  treat  the  learning  of  1891  as  literate,  we  find  that  li- 
teracy is  slightly  less  prevalent  than  it  was  at  the  previous  census,  a  decline  of 
6  per  mille  amongst  males  being  only  partially  met  by  a  rise  of  3  per  mille  amongst 
females.  This  is  attributed  by  Mr.  Allen  to  the  disturbing  influence  of  igno- 
rant immigrants,  who  have  increased  in  number  more  rapidly  than  the  indige- 
nous population,  which,  in  some  districts,  is  considerably  less  now  than  it  was  ten 
years  ago.  The  accuracy  of  the  tabulation  is  not  altogether  free  from  sus- 
picion, and  it  is  possible  that  entries  of  '  literate '  were  occasionally  overlooked, 
either  when  the  slips  were  prepared  or  when  they  were  being  sorted.* 
Bengal.  283.  The  number  of  literate  persons  in  Bengal,  including  its  Native  States, 

is  4,307,474  or  55  per  mille  The  proportion  per  1,000  males  is  104  compared 
with  only  5  per  1,000  females.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  figures 
vary  greatly  in  each  of  the  four  sub-provinces,  and  while  the  number  of  literate 
males  per  mille  is  128  in  Bengal  proper  and  120  in  Orissa,  it  is  only  70  in  Bihar 
and  49  in  Ohota  Nagpur.  In  Bengal  proper  again  the  proportion  is  far  higher 
in  the  metropolitan  districts  of  Central  and  West  Bengal — where  it  rises  to  316 
per  mille  in  Calcutta  and  exceeds  200  in  Howrah,  Midnapore  and  the  24- 
Parganas — than  it  is  in  North  Bengal  where  the  ratio  falls  to  70  in  Jalpaiguri 
and  64  in  Rangpur.  In  Bihar  the  highest  proportion  is  found  in  Patna  (123) 
and  the  lowest  in  Champaran  (45),  while  in  Ohota  Nagpur  it  ranges  between  77 
in  Manbhum  and  16  in  the  Tributary  States.  The  relative  prevalence  of  female 
education  corresponds,  though  on  a  far  lower  plane,  with  that  amongst  males,  but 
the  pre-eminence  of  Calcutta  is  much  more  marked ;  the  proportion  who  are 
literate  per  mille  is  here  115  compared  with  only  14  in  the  two  next  districts, 
Hooghly  and  Darjeeling.  In  North  Bihar  only  two  females  per  mille  can  read 
and  write,  while  in  South  Bihar,  North  Bengal  and  Ohota  Nagpur  the  proportion 
is  3  per  mille. 

The  greatest  amount  of  literacy  is  met  with  amongst  the  Christians,  partly 

on  account  of  the  large  foreign  element,  where 
the  proportion  of  educated  persons  is  very  high, 
and  partly  because  the  missionaries    do   their 
utmost  to  give  instruction  to  their  converts.   The 
success  of  their  efforts  will  be  apparent  from  the 
figures  noted  in  the  margin,  showing  for  a  few 
tribes  the  number  who  are  literate  per  1,000 
amongst  converts  to  Christianity,   as  compared 
with  those  who  have  retained  their  old  Animistic 
beliefs. 
Next  to  the  Christians,  the  proportion  of  the  literate,  both  male  and  female, 
is  highest  amongst  the  Buddhists,  but  the  difference  between  them  and  the 
Hindus  is  very  slight.    The  Muhammadans  are  much  more  backward,  and  the 
proportion  who  can  read  and  write  is  barely  half  as  great  as  it  is  amongst 
Hindus.     In  every  1,000  males  only  68  are  literate,  and  in  every  1,000  females 
only  two.     The  disproportion  is  more  marked  in  the  case  of  literate  persons  under 
15  than  it  is  at  the  higher  ages,  and  it  would  thus  seem  that  the  Hindus  are  in- 
creasing the  lead  which  they  already  hold.     The  Animists,  as  might  be  expected, 
come  last.     Only  eight  males  in  1 ,000  are  literate,  and  there  are  scarcely  any 
literate  females. 

284.  The  statistics  of  education  by  caste  show  that  practically  the  whole 
Eurasian  community  can  read  and  write.  Amongst  the  castes  native  to  the  Pro- 
vince the  Baidyas  take  the  first  place  with  a  literate  male  population  of .  648  per 
mille ;  then  follow  the  Kayasths  with  560,  the  Karans  with  628,  the  Subarna- 
baniks  and  Gandhabaniks  with  519  and  510  respectively,  the  Aguris  with  49S, 
and  the  Brahmans  with  467.  The  low  position  of  the  Brahmans  is  due  to  the 
figures    for  Bihar,  where  only  273  per  1,000  males  of  this  caste  can  read 
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*  In  one  of  two  districts  where  the  ednoation  statistics  were  worked  out  a  second  time,  the  number  of  literate 
persons  was  found  to  be  20,662  compared  with  17,717  at  the  first  working. 
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and  write.  In  Bengal  proper  the  proportion  is  639  per  mille.  The  educational 
status  of  the  other  high  castes  in  Bihar  is  also  low.  The  Khatris  have  380 
literate  males  per  1,000,  but  the  Babhans  have  only  166,  and  the  Eajputs  only 
150.  Compared  with  other  Bihar  castes  these  figures  are  fairly  high,  but 
they  are  exceeded  in  Bengal  proper  in  the  case  of  many  castes  of  much  lower 
rank.  Amongst  the  Khandaits  of  Orissa  about  1  male  in  7  is  able  to  read 
and  write.  Of  the  indigenous  trading  castes  of  Bihar  the  Barnawars,  with '  285 
males  per  mille  who  can  read  and  write,  occupy  the  highest  place,  and  are 
followed  by  the  Mahuris,  Kasarwanis,  Kalwars  and  Eauniars.  Amongst  the 
artizan  castes  of  Bengal  proper  the  Kansari,  Teli,  and  MayrA  take  the  highest 
place,  while  in  Bihar  the  Halwai  stands  first.  The  race  castes  generally  rank 
very  low.  Amongst  the  Muhammadans,  the  highest  educational  rank  is  held  by 
the  Salads,  Moghals  and  Pathans. 

In  respect  of  female  education,  the  Baidya  is  facile  princeps.  More  than 
one  of  his  females  in  every  four  can  read  and  write.  Then  follow  Santali 
Christians,  Moghals,  Subarnabaniks,  Khatris,  Kayasths,  and  Lepcha  converts  to 
Christianity.  In  the  province  as  a  whole  only  26  female  Brahmans  per  mille 
are  literate,  but  in  Bengal  proper  the  proportion  rises  to  56.  The  position  of 
the  Kayasths  also  is  improved,  if  only  Bengal  proper  be  considered,  and  here  ' 
the  proportion  is  nearly  80  per  mille. 

As  in  the  case  of  female  education,  so  also  in  respect  of  a  knowledge  of 
English,  the  Baidyas  come  easily  first,  with  303  males  per  mille  who  are  literate 
in  this  language.  The  Subarnabaniks  of -Calcutta  stand  next  with  268  and  the 
Gandhabaniks  with  176,  and  then  the  Kayasths  with  132.  The  Brahmans 
again  hold  a  relatively  low  place,  and  only  74  per  1,000  know  English.  If, 
however,  we  take  the  Brahmans  of  Bengal  proper  only,  the  proportion  rises  to 
157,  compared  with  147  amongst  the  Kayasths  of  the  same  area.  Amongst  the 
lower  castes,  who  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  population,  there  are  practically 
none  who  are  acquainted  with  English.  3engali  is  the  language  which  two- 
thirds  of  the  literate  population  can  read  and  write,  while  Hindi  claims  rather 
more  than  a  quarter  and  Oriya  rather  less  than  a  tenth. 

Taking  only  persons  over  15  years  of  age  and  adding  the  learning  of  1891 
to  the  literate,  we  find  that  theactual  number  of  literate  males  has  increased 
during  the  decade  by  15  per  cent.  The  greatest  proportional  advance  has  been 
recorded  in  Orissa  and  th^  smallest  in  East  Bengal  where  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  literate  persons  has  barely  kept  pace  Vith  the  general  growth  of  the 
population.  In  the  case  of  females  there  has  been  an  increase  of  63  per  cent, 
in  the  number  able  to  read  and  write,  but  the  proportion  of  such  persons  to 
the  total  female  population  is  still  very  small. 

285.  The  persons  who  are  literate  in  Berar  number  123,316  or  45  per  1,000  Berar. 
of  the  total  population ;  of  these  118,958  or  85  per  mille  are  males  and  4,358  or 

3  per  mille  are  females.  The  three  northern  districts,  Amraoti,  A  kola  and  EUioh- 
pur,  show  the  best  results,  and  Wim  in  the  south-east,  the  worst.  Eour-fifths 
of  the  total  literate  population  returned  Marathi  as  the  language  which  they  were 
able  to  read  and  write.  The  Parsis  as  a  community  are  the  best  educated,  with 
818  literate  males  per  mille  and  651  females.  They  are  followed  by  the 
Christians  with  600  and  518  respectively  and  the  Jains  with  462  and  9.  The 
Muhammadans  of  this  Province  with  114  and  8  occupy  a  better  position  than 
the  Hindus  who  have  only  83  males  and  2 females  per  1,000  of  each  sex  who  are 
able  to  read  and  write.  Amongst  Hindu  castes  the  Brahmans  occupy  the  first 
place,  and  next  to  them  the  Wanis,  Eajputs  and  Kunbis.  The  Mahars, 
Dhangars,  Wanjaris,  Gonds,  Kolis,  Korkus  and  KoUms  are  practically  aU  illi- 
terate. Fifty-six  males  and  4  females  per  10,000  are  acquainted  with  English. 
Compared  with  1891,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  IB  per  cent,  in  the  actual 
number  of  literate  males  aged  15  and  over,  and  of  90  per  cent,  in  that  of 
females,  and  the  proportions  per  1,000  of  each  sex  now  stand  at  111  and  3" 
respectively,  as  against  94  and  2  at  the  previous  census. 

286.  There  are  1,626,683  persons  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  who  are  able  Bombay, 
to  read  and  write,  or  64  per  mille.    The  proportion  for,  males  is  116  and  for 
females  9  per  mille.    Excluding  Bombay  City,  where  the  proportions  are  249 

and  95  respectively,  the  diffusion  of  education  is  greatest  in  Gujarat  where  there 
are  206  males  and  16  females  who  are  literate  in  every  1,000  of  each  sex,  and 
in  one  district,  Surat,  the  proportion  of  literate  males  (246  per  mille)  is  almost  as 
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great  as  in  Bombay  City.  The  most  backward  tract  is  Sind  where  the  ratio  falls 
to  49  males  and  5  females  per  1,000  of  each  sex ;  and  the  lowest  figures  of  all  are 
those  for  Thar  and  Parkar  (18  males  and  no  females) .  It  is,  however,  to  be  noted 
that  in  spite  of  an  increase  of  12  per  cent  in  the  general  population,  the  num- 
ber of  literate  Musalmans  in  Sind  has  declined  considerably  since  1891,  and  in 
some  districts  the  fall  is  so  startling  as  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  errore  iiaving 
crept  in  in  the  course  of  tabulation.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  there  should  be 
only  2,705  literate  Muhammadans  in  Karachi,  where  there  were  6,566  in  1891  or 
389  in  Thar  and  Parkar  compared  with  1,459  at  the  previous  census.  The  Pro- 
vincial Superintendent  himself  thinks  that  some  mistake  miust  have  been  made, 
but  he  did  not  apparently  have  the  results  tested  by  fresh  tabulation.  Of  the 
various  religious  communities  the  Parsis  head  the  list  with  762  males  and  512 
females  per  mille  able  to  read  and  write,  and  then  the  Christians  and  Jains  with 

rather  less  than  half  this  ratia  The 
Hindus  and  Musalnjans  come  last.  The 
position  of  Christians  is  lower  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  been,  partly  because 
of  the  large  iramber  of  old  conveirts  to 
Roman  Catholicism '  along  the  coast,  who 
enjoy  few  educational  facilities,  and  partly 
because  of  numerous  conversions  during 
the  decade  from  the  lower  castes,  who  are 
generally  illiterate,*  The  Jains  of  Gujarat 
or  Marwar,.  who  are  for  the  most  part 
Vanis  or  traders,  show  a  much  higher 
standard  of  literacy  than  their  co-religionists  of  the  South  Marathd  country  who 
are  mainly  cultivators. 

287.  The  caste  with  the  largest  proportion'  of  literate  males  is  the  Vdni  with 
776  per  mille ;  it  is  followed  by  the  Brahman  with  580  and  the  Prabhu  with 
474.  The  figure  for  Brahmans  would  be  much  higher,  if  those  of  Sind,  who  are 
notoriously  ignorant,  were  exohided.  The  Marathas,  whose  traditions  are  military 
rather  than,  clerical,  have  only  59  per  mille  in  Bombay  proper  and  43  in  the 
Decoan,  and  the  Maratha  Kunbisonly  26.  'I'he  Dheds;or  Mahars,  who  are  village 
menials,  come  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  with  only  7  per  mille.  The  general 
order  is  much  the  same  in  the  case  of  females,  but  here  the  Prabhus  take  prece- 
dence of  the  Vanis. 

The  number  of  English  literates  in  the  whole  Presidency  is  165,785'  or 
nearly  twice  the  number  returned  in  1891.  Of  the  total  nearly  32, OOtt  are 
Europeans,  but  even  so,  of  the  various  religious  communities,  the  Parsi  is  the 
one  best  acquainted  with  this  language,  which  is  more  or  less  familiar  to  1  in 
every  4  persons.  The  Christians  come  second  with  1  in  5.  Amongst  the  Jains  1 
person  in  IIQ  knows  English,  amongst  the  Hindus  1  in  250  and;  amofflgst  the 
Muhammadans  1  in  500.  Of  the  Hindu  cEistes  the  Prabhus  have  the  highest 
proportion  and  English  is  known  to  2  males  in  every  7  ;  nest  come  the  Brdh- 
mans  with  1  in  10  and  the  Vanis  with  1  in  14.  Of  the  Prabhu  females  17  per 
mille  know  English ;  with  the  single  exception  of  Brahmans  no  other  selected 
caste  can  claim  even  1  per  mille.  Eorty-fire  per  cent,  of  the  literate  population 
returned  Guj^-rati  as  their  language,  38  per  cent.  Marathi,  10  per  cent.  Kana- 
rese,  and  6  per  cent.  Sindhi,,  the  remaining  7  per  cent^  being  divided  between 
Hindostani  and  various  other  languages 

The  proportion  of  literate  males  over  15  years  of  age  is  exactly  the  same  as 
in  1891,  while  that  of  females  has.  risen  slightly..  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
proportion  of  literate  males  at  the  age  '  15-20  '  is  considerably  greater  than  that 
at  the  higher  ages,  it  would  seem  tliat  education  must  be  more  widely  diffused 
than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  We  have  seen  that  the  pesent  return  for  Sind 
is  untrustworthy,  and  if  that  tract  be  excluded  the  proportion  at  the  present 
census  stands  at  168  males  and  11  females  per  mille  compared  with  160  and  8 
respectively  in  1891.  The  result  disclosed  by  these  figures  seems  more  probable 
than  that  for  the  Presidency  as  a  whole. 

288.  Although  it  possesses  less  than  a  third  of  the  population  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  Burma  contains  very  nearly  as  many  literate  persons,  vic.,^  2,223,962, 


*  The  number  of  Christiaus  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  hae  ris«n  by  29  per  cent,  8inOT'1891 
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of  whom  1,997,074  are  males  and  226,888  are  females;  the  proportional  figures 
for  the  two  sexes  work  out  to  378  and  45  per  mille  respectively.  In  almost 
every  village  in  the  province  there  is  a  monastery  where  one  of  the  principal 
duties  of  the  presiding  pdngyi,  or  Buddhist  monk,  is  the  instruction,  free  of 
charge,  of  the  children  belonging  to  the  village.  The  standard  of  education  is, 
however,  very  low— lower  even  than  that  in  the  primary  schools  recognized  by 
the  Education  Department,  and  it  is  probable  that  if  any  test  were  applied  higher 
than  that  imposed  by  the  census,  i.e.,  than  the  mere  ability  to  read  and  write, 
the  influence  of  these  monastic  schools  on  the  statistics  would  disappear,  and 
Burma  would  hold  a  far  lower  position  in  comparison  with  other  provinces 
than  that  which  it  occupies  on  the  basis  of  the  present  statistics.  So  far  as  these 
statistics  are  concerned,  the  most  advanced  districts  are  those  lying  along  the 
banks  of  the  Irrawaddy,  froraMandalay  to  its  mouth,  and  the  Upper  Chindwin. 
In  all  these  districts  at  least  2  males  in  every  5  are  able  to  read  and  write,  and 
in  five  of  them,  vis.,  Minbu,  the  Upper  Chindwin,  Shwebo,  Magwe  and  Mandalay, 
more  than  half  can  do  so.  These  five  districts  are  all  in  Upper  Burma,  where  the 
indigenous  system  of  education  is  more  complete,  and  the  influence  of  the  pdngyis 
is  greater,  than  in  Lower  Burma.  The  figures  for  the  latter  part  of  the  province 
are  affected  in  two  ways.  On  the  one  hand  there  are  nurnerous  immigrants 
from  Upper  Burma  who  help  to  raise  the  proportion  of  the  literate,  while,  on  the 
other,  it  contains  many  ignorant  aliens  who  bring  down  the  average.  The  latter 
are  particularly  numerous  in  Rangoon  City,  with  the  result  that  in  that 
rising  industrial  centre  there  are,  fewer  literate  males  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  riparian  tract  described  above. 

The  prevalence  of  education  amongst  females,  which  depends  fer  more  on 
State  aid  and  encouragement,  follows  very  different  lines,  and  the  proportion 
who  can  read  and  write  is  three  times  as  great  in  Lower,  as  it  is  in  Upper, 
Burma.  In  the  former  tract  1  in  15  is  literate,  Rangoon  City  taking  the  first 
place  with  1  in  4,  and  Hanthawaddy  the  second,  with  1  in  9,  while  in  Upper 
Burma  the  general  ratio  is  only  1  in  43,  and  the  highest  (in  Minbu)  is  1  in  28. 
The  absence  of  all  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  seclusion  of  women  which  else- 
where operate  so  injuriously  on  the  education  of  females  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  in  this  province  the  proportion  who  can  read  and  write  is  higher 
than  in  any  other  part  of  India,  Cochin  only  excepted. 

289.  Distributed  by  religion,  education  is  most  widely  diEftised  amongst 
Christians  whose  literate  population  represents  a  ratio  of  423  per  1,000  males 
and  243  per  1,000  females.  The  Buddhists  with  410  and  44  respectively  show 
almost  equally  good  results  for  males,  but  in  respect  of  female  education  their 
relative  position  is  much  lower ;  it  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  to  the  total 
number  of  literate  females  the  Christians  contribute  only  16,732  compared  with 
202,688  who  are  Buddhists.  I'he  proportions  for  Hindus  are  slightly  better  than 
those  for  Muhammadans ;  in  respect  of  females  both  communities  present  very 
similar  figures  to  those  for  Buddhists,  but  the  proportion  of  literate  males  is  less 
than  half  as  great.  The  Animists,  as  usual,  take  the  lowest  place,  but 
with  48  literate  males  and  2  literate  females  per  mille,  they  are  not  nearly  so 
backward  as  the  corresponding  communities  in  India  proper.  Of-the  indi- 
genous races  the  Burman  stands  ensily  first  with  490  males  and  55  females 
per  mille  who  are  able  to  read  and  write.  The  Talaings,  their  former 
rivals  in  the  struggle  for  the  political  supremacy,  come  next  with  357  and  62, 
then  follow  the  Karens  and  Shans  with  less  than  half  these  proportions,  the 
Chins  with  48  and  2  and,  last  of  all,  the  Kachins  with  14  and  2  per  mille. 

More  than  93  per  cent,  of  those  able  to  read  and  write  claimed  Burmese  as 
their  language  ',  only  1  per  cent,  returned  Shan,  and  an  even  smaller  number 
Karen  and  Talaing. 

In  comparison  with  1891  the  proportion  of  male  literates  over  15  years  of 
age  has  fallen  from  603  to  529  per  mille.  This  is  due  mainly  to  the  inclusion  in 
the  present  returns  of  the  figures  for  an  extensive  area,  not  dealt  with  in  1891,  in 
which  the  ratio  of  educated  persons  is  very  low.  If  the  Chin  Hills  and  Shan  States 
be  left  out  of  account  the  ratio  for  the  present  census  rises  to  583.  This  is  still 
slightly  lower  than  in  1891,  but  the  difference  is  explained  by  the  growth  of 
the  ignorant  coolie  population  from  Bengal  and  Madras.  The  number  of 
females  who  can  read  and  write  has  risen  from  34  to  56  per  mille,  or  to  63  if  the 
newly  enumerated  areas  in  Upper  Burma  be  left  out  of  the  calculation.    The 
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knowledge  of  English .  is  not  commensurate  with  that  of  the  vernacular 
languages  and  in  this  respect  Burma  holds  a  low  place  compared  with  the  other 
large  provinces.  Only  61  males  and  1 3  females  per  l6,000  of  each  sex  can  read 
and  write  this  language. 

290.  From  the  educational  point  of  view  the  Central  Provinces  is,  next  to 
Kashmir,  the  most  backward  tract  in  the  whole  of  India.  Only  54  males  and  2 
females  per  1,000  of  each  sex  have  been  returned  as  literate.  In  British  districts 
the  proportions  are  slightly  better  than  the  provincial  average,  viz.,  58  and  2, 
compared  with  32  and  1  in  the  Native  States.  In  British  territory  again,  the 
Jubbulpore  and  Nerbudda  divisions  are  more  advanced  than  those  of  Nagpur 
and  Chattisgarh.  The  highest  ratio  of  literate  males  is  found  in  the  Nimar 
district  (112  per  mille)  and  that  of  females  in  Nagpur  (7  per  mille). 

Excluding  Jews,  Sikhs  and  Parsis,  whose  total  strength  is  in  each  case  less 
than  1,000,  the  highest  proportion  of  literacy  is  found  amongst  Christians,  where 
it  stands  at  473  males  and  335  females  per  mille,  or  272  and  203,  respectively,  if 
native  Christians  alone  be  considered.  The  Jains  have  455  literate  males  per 
miUe,  but  the  corresponding  proportion  for  females  is  only  16.  In  this  province, 
as  in  Berar  and  Madras,  the  Muhammadans,  with  177  males  and  9  females  per 
mille,  who  are  literate,  take  precedence  of  the  Hindus,  who  have  only  55  males 
and  1  female  respectively.  The  Animists  as  usual  occupy  the  lowest  place 
with  only  4  literate  males  per  mUle  and  practically  no  literate  females. 

Of  the  Hindu  castes  the  most  advanced  are  the  Kayasths,  Baniyas,  Brdh- 
mans  and  Bidurs,  in. the  order  named,  with  from  57  to  33  per  cent,  of  their 
males  literate ;  these  four  castes  contain  between  them  only  6  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  of  Hindu  males,  but  they  claim  44  per  cent,  of  those  who 
are  able  to  read  and  write.  Amongst  other  castes  with  a  fair  sprinkling 
of  educated  men  are  the  Sonar,  Maratha,  Joshi,  Bairagi,  Bh^t,  Barai,  Eajput, 
Barji,  Gosain ,  and  Kalar.  The  lower  castes  and  forest  tribes  have  hitherto 
enjoyed  but  few  opportunities  for  education  and  the  number  of  literate  males  is 
in  nearly  all  cases  less  than  1  per  cent.  The  Kdyasths  alone  have  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  literate  females,  viz.,  26  per  mille,  compared  with  11  and  9  in  the  case 
of  Baniyas  and  Brahmans  respectively. 

Only  4  males  per  mille  and  less  than  1  female  are  able  to  read  and 
write  English.  About  three-fifths  of  the  total  literate  population  returned 
Hindi  as  the  language  which  they  could  read  and  write ;  one-fifth  named 
Marathi,   one-tenth  Oriyrv  and  one-twentieth  Urdu, 

The  number  of  literate  persons  aged  15  and  over  has  increased  considerably 
since  1891  in  spite  of  the  high  standard  of  literacy  which  was  taken  for  census 
purposes.*  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  the  Education  Department  rose 
from  111,498  in  1891  to  154,101  in  1896,  when  further  progress  was  checked,  first 
by  the  inclusion  of  the  provincial  grant  for  primary  education  in  the  general  con- 
tributions to  District  Council  Eunds,  and  subsequently  by  a  large  reduction  in 
these  contributions.  The  District  Councils  were  thus  unable  to  support  all  the 
schools  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  1900  was  only  127,000. 

291.  Excluding  the  small  provinces  of  Coorgand  Ajmer-Merwara,  IVIadras 
ranks  next  to  Burma,  and  the  proportion  per  mille  who  are  literate  is 
11 9, in  the  case  of  males  and  9  in  that  of  females.!  In  the  City  of  Madras 
1  male  in  3  and  1  female  in  11  can  read  and  write ;   elsewhere  the  most 

advanced  tract  is  the  West  Coast 
Division  which  includes  the  Nil- 
giris,  Malabar  and  South  Canara. 
In  respect  of  males  it  is  followed 
closely  by  the  South  Division,  but 
its  literate  females  are  relatively 
almost  three  times  as  numerous 
as  those  of  the  latter  tract.  The 
remote  and  sparsely  populated 
Agency  division  is  naturally  the 

most    backward.    Of  the    main 

religious  communities,  the  Christ- 
ians lead  the  way  with  198  males  and  91  females'per  mille,  or  162  and  59 

•  ^»<e,  paragraph  266. 

t  Excluding  Cochin  and  Travancore  which  are  dealt  with  separately  in  paragraph  297. 
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I'espeotively,  if  Europeans  and  Eurasians  are  excluded.  They  are  followed  by 
the  Muhammadans  with  140  and  9  and  the  Hindus  with  116  and  7.  The 
Animists,  as  usual,  are  almost  wholly  illiterate.  The  relatively  large  number 
of  literate  Muhammadans  is  due  in  part  to  the  special  efforts  made  by  Govern- 
ment in  recent  years  to  moderate  the  fanaticism  of  the  Mappilas  by  giving  them 
special  educational  advantages.  .  The  low  position  of  the  Hindus  as  a  body  is 
explained  by  the  dead  weight  of  the  lower  castes,  who  do  not  readily  take  to 
learning.  The  superior  castes  contain  a  much  larger  proportion  of  persons  able 
to  read  and  write  than  the  Muhammadans,  and  far  surpass  them  in  the  matter 
of  higher  education.  - 

292.  The  statistics  of  literacy  by  caste  show  that  next  to  the  Eurasians,  who 
are  almost  all  literate,  the  Brahm.ans  stand  first  with  578  males  and  44  females 
per  mille.  The  proportions  for  this  caste  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  Presi- 
dency. The  Tamils  have  most  literate  males  (736  per  mille)  and  the  Malayalam 
Brahmans  most  literate  females  (212  per  mille) ;  the  wider  diffusion  of  female 
education  amongst  the  latter  gives  them  the  first  place  for  the  two  sexes  taken 
together.  Those  who  speak  Oriya  are  the  most  backward  section  of  the 
caste  and  take  rank  below  the  Komatis,  Nayars  and  Ohettis.  The  Native  Christ- 
ians, who  are  recruited  for  the  most  part  from  the  lowest  servile  castes,  rank 
next  J  and  then  various  groups  of  artizans,  toddy- drawers  and  oil-pressers. 
Certain  castes  of  cultivators  and  shepherds,  though  of  higher  social  rank  than 
those  just  referred  to,  are  outstripped  by  them  in  the  matter  of  education. 
Last  of  all  come  the  earth-diggers,  leather-workers,  agricultural  serfs  and 
various  hill  and  forest  tribes.  Mr.  Erancis  draws  attention  to  the  superiority 
in  education  of  the  Malayalam  to  the  corresponding  Tamil  castes,  aM  of  the 
Tamils  to  the  corresponding  Telugus.  At  the  same  time  Tamil  is  the  language 
best  known  to  56  per  cent,  of  those  who  can  read  and  write,  Telugu  to  only  a 
quarter  and  Malayalam  to  only  one-ninth. 

Only  90  males  and  10  females  in  every  10,000  of  each  sex  are  able  to  read 
and  write  English.*  In  this  respect  the  Hindus  slightly  excel  the  Muhamma- 
dans. Amongst  Brahmans  the  language  is  known  to  975  ia  every  10,000  males 
but  to  only  11  females  in  the  same  number.  So  far  as  the  latter  sex  is  con- 
cerned the  Native  Christians  with  77  in  10,000  show  the  best  results ;  the 
corresponding  proportion  for  males  is  272.  The  figures  f or  the  English-lmowiag 
are  much  smaller  than  one  would  have  expected  from  the  extent  to  which 
this  language  enters  into  the  general  school  curriculum,  and  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  taught  even  in  primary  schools  in  the  larger  towns,  as  well  as  from  the  in- 
creasing degree  to  which  it  is  spoken  by  the  lower  classes,  especially  by  domestic 
servants,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  standard  taken  by  the  enumerators  must 
have  been  too  high  to  permit  of  their  inclusion.  Many  of  those  who  can  speak 
English  are  not  able  to  read  or  write  it. 

293.  In  comparison  with  1891  the  results  of  the  present  census  are  very 
disappointing  and  only  174  males  and  11  females  per  1,000  of  each  sex  are 
literate  at  the  age  of  15  and  over,  as  against  188  and  9  respectively  ten 
years  earlier.  It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  there  can  have  been  a  retrogres- 
sion to  this  extent.    The  returns  of  the  Education  Department  show  that  the 

number  of  persons  under  instruction  has  in- 
creased very  greatly  during  the  last  two  decades 
and  unless  the  rise  is  due  mainly  to  some  change 
of  system,  i.e.,  to  the  inclusion  in  the  returns  of 
schools  previously  left  out  of  account,  a  con- 
siderable growth  of  the  literate  |)opulation  must 
have  taken  place.  Mr.  Erancis  is  of  opinion 
that  the  standard  of  literacy  was  higher  at  the 
present  census  than  in  1891.    He  says : — 

"Mr.  Stuart  thougbt  that  in  1891  the  number  of  literate  males  above  the  age  of  25 
was  exaggerated  by  the  iuclusiou  therein  of  people  who  could  only  sign  their  names,  and 
consequently  at  allthe  classes  of  oral  instruction  of  Tahsildars  and  others  held  in  the  districts 
I  emphasised  the  necessity  of  precautious  against  the  repetitiou  of  this  error.  At  thesel  classes 
I  was  almost  always  asked  to  define  the  term  '  literate,' and  the  answer  always  given  was 
that  no  person  should  be  considered  to  be  literate  who  could  not  write  a  letter  to  a  friend 
and  read  the  reply  received  from  him.  It  is  thus  probable  tha,t  the  standard  of  literacy 
required  at  the  present   census  was  higher  than  that  demanded  at  former  enumeiations.'' 

*  Cochin  and  Trarancore  are  again  left  out  of  account. 
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However  this  may  be,  the  (iecline  in  the  case  of  males  is  common  to  all 
districts  except  the  Nilgiris. 

294.  Including  the  Eeudatory  States  there  are,  according  to  the  census, 
676,663  persons  in  the  Punjab  who  are  able  to  read  and  write.  This  gives  a  pro- 
portion of  36  per  mille  for  the  total  population,  or  of  64  males  and  3  females  for 
each  sex  taken  separately.  The  proportion  of  literate  males  is  68  per  mille 
in  British  districts  compared  Tvith  48  in  the  Native  States,  but  in  other  respects 
the  local  variations  in  the  prevalence  of  education  are  far  less  marked  in  the 
Punjab  than  in  most  provinces,  and  in  natural  divisions  the  proportion  ranges 
between  60  per  mille  in  the  western  part  of  the  Gangetic  plain  and  70  in  the 
"  North-West  Dry  Area ".  Of  individual  districts  the  most  advanced  are 
Multan,*  where  1  male  in  every  10  can  read  and  write,  and  Jhang,  Dehra  Ismail 
Khan  and  Rawalpindi  where  1  in  11  can  do  so.  In  Hazara  and  Eurram,  on  the 
other  hand,  only  1  male  in  80  is  literate.  The  total  number  of  literate  females 
is  so  small  that  the  proportions  are  much  influenced  by  the  inclusion*  of 
Europeans,  and  the  districts  which  head  the  list  are  those  where  Europeans  are 
numerous  such  as  Peshawar,  Rawalpindi,  Simla  and  Lahore. 

The  Parsis  and  Christians  claim  as  literate  three-fifths  and  one-half  respec- 
tively of  their  total  strength.  The  proportioiis 
for  the  other  religions  are  :—  Jains  1  in  4,  Biid- 
dhists  1  in  12,  Hindus  1  in  17,  Sikhs  1  in  19 
and  Muhammadans  1  in  68.  Of  the  42,432 
literate  females  nearly  one- fifth  are  Christ- 
ians. The  proportions  for  all  other  reli- 
gions are  very  small ;  their  relative  position 
is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  males,  the  Jains 
coming  first  and  the  Muhammadans  last  of 
all.  The  optional  table  showing  education 
by  caste  was  not  prepared  in  the  Punjab. 
There  are  98,831  persons  literate  in  English 
of  whom  one-third  are  Christians.  Excluding  this  religion  there  are  only 
66,506  males  and  760  females  who  know  English.  The  proportion  per  10,000 
males  is  :— for  Hindus  72,  for  Sikhs  49  and  for  Muhammadans  25.  Of  the  total 
number  of  persons  returned  as  literate  38  per  cent,  can  read  and  write  Urdu,  25 
per  cent.  Lande  or  Mahajani,  ]  7  per  cent.  Gurmukhi  and  15  per  cent.  Hindi. 

The  total  number  of  literate  persons  at  the  age  of  1 5  and  upwards  is  868,743, 
viz.,  835,642  males  and  33,101  females  compared  with  789,911  males  and 
18,798  females  in  1891.  The  absolute  number  shows  an  increase  for  both 
sexes,  but  in  the  case  of  males  the  gain  is  not  commensurate  with  the  general 
growth  of  the  population  and  the  proportion  per  mille  is  smaller  now  than  it 
was  ten  years  ago.  Mr.  Pose  thinks  that  the  enumerators  were  inclined  to  omit 
from  the  record  literacy  in  scripts  like  Tankri  and  Lande  which  are  not  taught 
in  the  Government  schools,  but  the  error  on  this  score  was  prdba.bly  not 
on  the   present  occasion  than  in  1891. 

295.  The  returns  for  the  United  Provinces  place  the  number  of  literate 
persons  at  1,435,844  males  and  56,413  females.  The  proportion  per  mille  is  67  for 
males  and  2  for  females.  So  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  statistics  collected 
at  the  census,  the  Western  Himalayan  districts,  with  a  literate  population  of  105 
males  and  5  females  per  mille,  are  the  best  educated  part  of  the  province.  The 
proportions  are  almost  identical  in  the  Central  India  Plateau,  Mirzapur  and  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  Gangetic  plain,  where  literate  persons  are  less  numerous  by 
one-third  than  in  the  area  first  mentioned.  Then  follow  the  central  part  of  the 
Gangetic  plain,  the  Sub-Himalaya  East,  the  Western  plain  and,  last  of  all,  the 
Sub-Himalaj-a  West,  or  the  line  of  districts  between  Saharanpur  and  Pilibhit. 
Dehra  Diin  with  its  large  population  of  Europeans  and  Eut&sians  is  the  only 
district  where  the  number  of  educated  females  (20  per  mille)  is  at  all  appre- 
ciable ;  Lucknow  and  Benares  have  8  and  Allahabad  and  BareiUy  6,  but  in  no 
other  district  does  the  proportion  exceed  5  per  mille,  while  in  Eatehpur,  Hamirpur 
and  Gonda  it  is  less  than  1.  Ihe  above  distribution  of  the  literate  is  almost  the 
reverse  of  that  indicated  by  the  statistics  of  the  Education  Department,  a  circum- 
stance which  Mr.  Burn  explains  by  the  suggestion  that  private  education  is 
most  common  in  the  districts  where  the  census  proportions  are  highest.  - 
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The  greatest  prevalence  of  literacy  (481  males  and  318  females  per  mille) 
is  fou»d  amongst  Cliristians.  Separate  figures  are  not  available  for  Native 
Christians,  but  Mr.  Burn  mentions  that  the  mission  which  has  obtained  the 
largest  number  of  converts  has  recently  been  compelled  by  want  of  funds  to 
close  many  of  its  schools.  The  Jains  come  next,  with  two-fifths  of  their  male 
populatioB.  able  to  read  and  write,  but  in  respect  of  their  females  they  are 
surpassed  by  the  small  community  of  Aryas  who,  with  very  nearly  the  same 
proportion  for  males,  have  1  literate  female  in  every  15,  compared  with  only  1 
in  69  ajjjongBt  the  Jains,  The  Hindus  have  only  30  literate  persons  per  mille 
and  the  Muhammadans  28  ;  the  sex  proportions  for  the  former  are  56  males  per 
mille  and  2  females,  and  for  the  latter  52  and  3. 

The  United  Provinces  are  as  backward  in  respect  of  a  knowledge  of  English 
as  they  are  in  education  generally,  and  only  85  males  and  5  females  per  10,000 
claim  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  this  language.  Excluding  Christians  the 
proportions  are  only  26  and  0*2.  It  is  noteworthy  that  37  Musalman  males  in 
every  10,000  know  English  compared  with  only  23  Hindus,  whereas  in  Bengal 
the  corresponding  proportions  are  114  for  Hindus  and  only  28  for  Muhammadans. 

296.  Only  eight  castes  were  dealt  with  in  the  table  showing  education  by 
caste  and  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  it  are  thus  very  limited.  The 
most  interesting  fact  disclosed  is  the  high  educational  position  of  the 
Kayasths ;  they  constitute  barely  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  but  they 
claim  11  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  persons  who  can  read  and  write,  and 
20  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  of  literate  females. 

Mr.  Burn  has  compiled  some  very  interesting  information  regarding  the 
characters  in  use  in  the  United  Provinces.  More  than  a  million  persons  know 
only  the  Nagri  character  or  some  cursive  form  derived  from  it  (Kaithi),  as  com- 
pared with  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  who  know  the  Persian  character  only 
and  rather  more  than  an  eighth  of  a  million  who  know  both. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  primary  schools  has 
risen  during  the  decade  from  358,908  to  276,396,  the  present  census  shows  a 
slight  decline  in  the  proportion  of  males  who  are  literate  at  the  age  of  15 
and  upwards.  The  increased  attendance  at  primary  schools,  .and  especially 
at  those  of  the  "Aided"  class,  dates  mainly  from  1896,  when  an  additional 
grant  of  E-s.  75,000  was  made  to  District  Boards  for  expenditure  on  the 
advancement  of  primary  education,  and  when  the  census  was  taken  there  had 
scarcely  been  time  for  this  to.  have  alfected  the  number  of  literate  persons  at 
the  ages  at  which  alone  comparison  with  the  results  of  the  previous  census 
is  possible.  But  even  so,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  there  has  been  a  real 
falling  off  in  the  proportion  of  the  literate  amongst  males.  The  proportion  of 
literate  females  per  mille  has  improved,  but  the  absolute  number  is  stUl  very 
paltry. 

2»7.  It  is  not  proposed  to  discuss  in  detail  the  statistics  relating  to  Native  ^"*^^® 
States,  and  only  a  few  points  of  special  interest  will  be  noticed. 

From  an  educational  standpoint  the  two  States  of  Cochin  and  Travanoore  t"^^™^*" 
in  the  Madras  Presidency  are  exceptionally  advanced  and  take  rank  above  all 
the  British  provinces  except'  Burma.  In  Cochin  22  per  cent,  of  the  male  popu- 
lation can  read  and  write  and  the  proportion  is  almost  as  high  in  Travanoore. 
In  the  former  State  45  females  per  mille  are  literate  and  in  the  latter  31. 
Travanqore  has  improved  its  position  since  1891,  but  Cochin  has  retrograded, 
and  tibe  proportion  of  males  aged  16  and  over  who  are  literate  has  fallen  from 
887  to  333  per  mUle.  The  high  position  of  these  two  States  is  due  in  part  to  the 
faqt  that  a  quarter  of  their  inhabitants  are  Christians,  mainly  of  the  Syrian 
Church,  or  its  modern  offshoots  who  are  far  better  educated  than  the  other 
sections  of  the  community. 

298.  Baroda  follows  next  with  163  males  and  8  females  per  1,000  of  eachBaroda. 
sex.  This  represents  a  marked  improvement,  as  compared  with  1891,  and  is 
ascribed  to  measures  taken  in  that  year  to  increase  the  number  of  the  village 
schools  where  the  first  rudiments' of  knowledge  are  taught.  The  expenditure  on 
education  in  this  State  is  far  above  the  average  and  works  out  to  7  annas  per 
head  of  the  population. 

299.  The  only  other  State  with  a  fair  relative  prevalence  of  education  is  Mysore. 
Mysore,  where  there  are  93  males  and  8  females  per  mille  who  can  read  and 
write.     If  we  exclude  persons  under  16  years  of  age,  the  proportions  have  risen 
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slightly  since  1891,  but  this  is  due  to  immigration  rather  than  to  the  greater 
activity  of  local  educational  institutions.  Amongst  immigrants  the  proportion 
of  literate  persons  per  mille  is  157  for  males  and  21  for  females  compared  with 
only  84  and  5  respectively  amongst  the  native-born.  The  Christians  and  Jains 
are  the  best  educated  religious  communities,  and  the  Musalmans  have  relatively 
twice  as  many  literate  persons  as  the  Hindus,  though  not  so  many  as  the  higher 
Hindu  castes  such  as  Brahman,  Komati,  Nagartha  and  Pille.  Eighty  per  cent, 
of  the  literate  population  returned  their  mother-tongue  as  the  language  in 
which  literate  ;  the  rest,  chiefly  immigrants  of  Tamil,  Telugu  or  Mardtha  origin, 
named  other  languages,  which  they  had  a  better  opportunity  of  learning  in  the 
local  schools.  A  knowledge  of  English  is  found  mainly  in  the  cities  of  Mysore 
and  Bangalore  and  in  the  Kolar  Goldflelds. 

300.  The  proportional  figures  for  1891  shown  against  Central  India  and  Eaj- 
putana  refer  only  to  the  results  obtained  in  certain  towns  where  alone  literacy 
was  recorded  in  that  year,  and  they  are  of  no  value  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
In  Central  India  the  Jains  are  almost  wholly  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits, 
and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find  that  36  per  cent,  of  their  males 
can  read  and  write.  The  high  proportion  amongst  the  Muhammadans  (14  per 
cent.)  is  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  the  followers  of  this  religion 
are  generally  connected  with  certain  dominant  families.  The  Hindus  who  form 
the  great  bulk  of  the  population  are  mainly  agrarian  and  only  5  per  cent,  of 
their  males  are  literate.  The  Mahesris  are  the  best  educated  caste  of  Hindus ; 
they  are  followed  by  the  Brahmans  and  Agarwals.  The  Rajputs,  who  include 
in  their  ranks  many  of  the  ruling  families,  also  take  a  high  place.  The 
Animists  who  number  about  a  million  can  boast  of  only  946  persons  able  to  read 
and  write.  Of  the  different  Agencies,  etc.,  the  Indore  Eesidency  takes  the 
highest  place  with  a  literate  population  of  177  males  and  13  females  per  mille. 

The  general  results  in  Bajputana  are  much  the  same  as  those  in  Central 
India,  but  while  the  standard  of  literacy  amongst  males  is  somewhat  higher, ' 
there  are  fewer  females  who  can  read  and  write.  In  Bajputana,  moreover,  the 
Muhammadans  rank  below  the  Hindus,  as  they  include  in  their  ranks  numerous 
converts  from  the  lower  sections  of  Hindus  who  are  mostly  agriculturists 
and  amongst  whom  education  has  made  little  progress.  The  proportion  of 
literate  persons  is  highest  in  Sirohi  (124  males  and  6  females  per  mille)  and 
lowest  in  Dholpur  where  only  26  males  per  1,000  and  5  females  per  10,000 
can  read  and  write. 

301.  The  proportional  strength  of  the  literate  population  in  Hyderabad  is 
almost  identical  with  that  in  Central  India.  The  statistics  indicate  a  slight 
improvement  in  the  number  of  educated  females,  but  that  of  males  has  suffered 
a  considerable  diminution.  The  Jains,  of  whom  more  than  1  male  in  3  can 
read  and  write,  are  as  usual  far  better  educated  than  the  Hindus  or  Muham- 
madans. The  ruHng  prince  being  a  Muhammadan,  it  perhaps  is  only  natural  that 
his  co-religionists,  with  1  literate  male  in  10,  should  be  far  ahead  of  the 
Hindus,  of  whom  only  1  male  in  21  can  read  and  write. 

302.  As  already  stated,  Kashmir  is,  in  educational  matters,  the  most  back- 
ward tract  in  the  whole  of  India.  The  whole  State  contains  only  74  schools 
with  5,423  pupils,  an  insignificant  number  compared  with  the  total  population 
of  school-going  age  which  approaches  a  million.  The  Muhammadans,  who  form 
three-quarters  of  the  population,  are  by  far  the  most  ignorant,  and  only  7  per 
mille  can  read  and  write  compared  with  58  per  mille  in  the  case  of  Hindus.* 

*  In  The  Valley  of  Eashmir,  Sir  Walter  Lawrence  shows  that  in  1891,  when  there  were  only  1,685 
hoys  on  the  rolls  of  the  State  schools,  tlie  Hindus,  though  forming  less  than  7  per  cent,  of  the  population, 
monopolised  over  83  per  cent,  of  the  education  bestowed  by  the  State.  He  adds  that  the  more  affluent  of  the 
villagers  prefer  the  Mosque  Bchools  to  the  instruction  given  by  the  State  and  that  many  Muhammadans  of  the 
better  class  can  read  and  write  Persian  with  ease.  In  these  circumstances  one  would  have  expected  to  see  a 
somewhat  higher  proportion  of  Eterate  Muhammadans  than  that  indicated  by  the  census  figures. 
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SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  I. 


EdiiCiitioii  by  age,  sex  and  religion. 


NUMBER  PER  1,000. 


Age  Period. 


All  ages  . 
0-10  . 
10—15  . 
15-20  . 
20  and  over 


All  ages  . 
0—10  . 
10—15  . 
15-20  . 
20  and  over 


All  ages 
0—10 
10-15 
15—20 
20  and  over 


All  ages 
0-10 
10—15 
15-20 
20  and  over 


All  ages    . 
0—10     . 
10—15 
15-20     . 
20  and  over 


All  ages    . 
0-10     . 
10—15     . 
15—20 
20  and  ovei 


All  nges    . 
0—10     . 
10—15      . 
15-20 
20  and  over 


All  ages  . 
O-IO  . 
10—15  . 
15-20  . 
20  and  over 


All  ages  . 
0-10  . 
10-15  . 
15-  20  . 
20  and  over 


53 

8 
51 

75 

74 


50 
8 
49 
71 
68 


59 
5 

44 
67 
83 


252 

47 
252 
329 
317 


220 
22 
197 
283 
316 


649 
211 
781 
850 
742 


33 

4 
31 
45 

48 


211 

49 
213 

i90 
287 


LiTEBATE. 


Total.      Malo.        Female. 


98 

13 

85 

132 

139 


94 

14 

83 

127 

131 


98 
7 

67 
103 
143 


402 
33 
327 
519 
590 


756 
220 
840 
909 
895 


60 

7 
51 

84 
89 


291 
53 
245 
361 
414 


8 
1 
7 

11 
11 


7 

2 

10 

14 


Illitebate. 


Total.       Malo.       Female. 


7 

10 
5 


7 

2 
10 
14 


470 

18 

87 

7 

442 

30 

5S7 

29 

596 

18 

42 
11 
58 
72 
50 


538 
201 
715 

789 
581 


)25 
44 
177 
217 
144 


947 
992 

949 
925 
926 


950 
992 
95] 
929 
932 


941 
995 
956 
933 
917 


748 
953 
748 
671 
683 


780 
978 
803 
717 
684 


351 
789 
219 
150 


967 
996 
969 
955 
952 


789 
951 
787 
710 
713 


996 
999 
996 
994, 


C02 
987 
915 
b68 
861 


906 
986 
917 
873 
869 


902 
993 
933 

897 
857 


530 
913 
558 
413 
404 


598 
967 
673 
481 
410 


244 

J  80 

160 

91 


258  !  105 


940 
993 
949 
916 
911 


709 
947 
755 
639 
586 


992 
999 
993 
989 
989 


NUMBER  PER  1,000  LITERATE  IN- 


Phovinctal 

VEBITACULiBS. 


Female. 


Other  LAKQUAOEg, 


All  religions. 


993 

95 

6 

998 

13 

2 

990 

82 

9 

986 

129 

12 

992 

134 

7 

Hindu. 


995 

93 

4 

998 

14 

1 

993 

82 

7 

990 

126 

10 

995 

128 

5  ; 

Sikh. 


993 

106 

7 

998 

8 

2 

990 

71 

10 

986 

115 

14 

992 

156 

8 

Jain. 


982 

453 

17 

993 

85 

7 

970 

431 

29 

971 

568 

28 

982 

572 

17 

Buddhist. 


958 

398 

42 

989 

33 

11 

942 

325 

57 

928 

514 

72 

950 

585 

50 

Zoroastrian. 


462 

690 

505 

799 

201 

187 

285 

783 

656 

211 

836 

750 

419 

813 

548 

Musalnian. 


997 

54 

2 

999 

7 

1 

996 

47 

3 

995 

76 

4 

996 

80 

3 

Christian. 


875 

193 

74 

956 

32 

24 

823 

194 

126 

783 

284 

145 

856 

261 

77 

Animist. 


1,000 

5 

1,000 

1 

999 

5 

•  It 

999 

8 

1 

999 

8 

... 

Malo.       Female. 


29 
2 

16 
34 
41 


67 
16 
41 

84 
87 


7 
1 
5 
9 
11 


40 
9 

20 
33 
62 


11. 


30 
12 
38 
37 
34 


21 

8 

18 
i8 
28 


NOMBEB  PEE  lO.Oflij 
LiTEBATE  IN  EWGLISn. 


Total.      Male.       Pomal 


12. 


38 
5 

38 
74 
iO 


33 
3 
36 
71 
41 


30 

1 

26 

79 
34 


70 

4 

82 

165 

76 


12 
2 
13 
24 
15 


2,555 
222 
2,078 
3,904 
3  235 


17 
1 
16 
39 
22 


963 

231 

734 

1,164 

1,390 


68 

7 

62 

131 

91 


64 

64  I 
133 
81 


52 

2 

43 

131 

61 


134 
8 
150 
304 
146 


3 

24 
50 
30 


4,075 
268 
2,780 
5,546 
5,381 


32 

2 
28 
75 
43 


1,289 

243 

786 

1,369 

1,939 


7 

2 

9 

13 


961 

177 

1,312 

2,183 

958 


615 
219 

676 
954 
773 


FEMAlEa     TO     1,000 

Males. 


Literate 


15. 


68 

157 
99 
95 
54 


48 
102 
69 
69 
39 


58 
168 
103 

89 
47 


i'o 

82 
58 
42 
28 


108 
346 
165 
156 

87 


679 
922 
779 
828 
612 


47 
115 
64 
64 
39 


403 

856 
656 

587 
309 


59 

160 

66 

72 
50 


Illiterate. 


1,061 
1,C01 
892 
1,056 
1,140 


1.065 
1,006 
896 
1,028 
1.147 


842 
765 
704 
731 
936 


1,721 

1,077 
1,486 
2,023 
2,272 


1,640 
1,043 
1,312 

2,163 
2,388 


1,807 
1,036 
1,632 
2,289 
3,761 


995 

982 

833 

1,054 

1,035 


1,154 
1,033 

989 
1,200 
1,300 


1,023 
1,027 
890 
1,057 
1,051 


Literate  in 
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£](luciitioii 

by  age,  sex 

and  luciility. 

LiTEUATE    PBB    l.OtO.                                                                                                                                               1 

iii- 

-15. 

16-20. 

20  and  over. 

Al 

Pai.viNCE,  State  or  Agency. 

Male. 

Male 

Fcm.lle. 

Malc, 

Female. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 
11. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

1, 

6. 

0.                      7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

IIVDIA. 

13 

85 

10 

13i             14 

130 

8 

98 

7 

Provinces. 

14 

2 

89 

10 

138                14 

145 

8 

102 

7 

Ajmer-Merwara 

•M 

4 

94 

10 

119             12 

157 

9 

120 

8 

Assam         ..... 

13 

2 

65 

7 

92               8 

94 

5 

67 

4 

Bengal        ... 

19 

2 

101 

8 

140               9 

147 

6 

104 

5 

Bengal  Pioper 

25 

3 

133 

12 

177             13 

177 

y 

13S 

8 

Bihar    . 

10 

1 

61 

O 

93               d 

102 

3 

70 

2 

Orissa  .... 

18 

1 

105 

5 

139              6 

175 

4 

120 

4 

Chota-  Nagpur 

s 

1 

41 

4 

65               5 

76 

3 

49 

3 

Berar           ... 

13 

2 

81 

6 

129               6 

109 

3 

85 

3 

Bombay      ..... 

21 

3 

117 

15 

168             19 

153 

9 

116 

9 

Burma         ..... 

33 

12 

315 

61 

485             77 

537 

53 

378^ 

45 

Central  Provinces 

5 

I 

49 

4 

81     ,          4 

76 

2 

54 

2 

Coorg          ..... 

8 

3 

92 

2§ 

162     1         37 

173 

16 

128 

16 

Madras       ... 

11 

*) 

95 

15 

166     1         22 

175 

10 

119 

9 

N.-W.  Frontier  and  Punjab 

1 

] 

46 

5 

82     1          6 

96 

4 

64 

3 

United  Provinces  of  Agia  and  Oudh 

6 

I 

45 

3 

76 

4 

81 

3 

57 

2 

States  and  Agencies. 

11 

2 

62 

9 

104 

12 

108 

7 

79 

6 

Baroda  State 

34 

4 

IGu 

13 

206              13 

208 

7 

163 

8 

Central  India  Agency  . 

10 

1 

49 

4 

75     '          8 

72 

4 

55 

3 

Cochin  State         .... 

17 

7 

108 

59 

2fS2     1         77 

343 

56 

ir 

45 

Hyderabad  State 

!) 

2 

45 

5 

77 

6 

1         75 

4 

3 

Kashmir  State     .... 

2 

... 

22 

1 

45 

1 

60 

1 

38 

1 

Mysore  State 

14 

3 

82 

11 

141 

18 

128 

8 

93 

8 

Rajputaiia  Agency 

Jl 

43 

•^ 

77 

3 

83 

2 

62 

2 

Travancore  State 

17 

7 

136 

1         '' 

1 

264 

58 

319 

35 

215, 

31 

SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  III. 


£]ducatioii 

8>y  religiini, 

sex  and  loei 

Ility. 

Province,  State  or  Agenci. 

Literate  per  1,000. 

Hm 
Male. 

Dir. 

.Ia)N. 

MrSALMAN. 

Chhistiaw. 

AKIMIBT. 

Foinalc. 

:\Ialc, 

Female.           Male. 

Female. 

.Alalc. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1. 

2, 

3. 

-1. 

.5.           '          6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

INDIA. 

u 

5 

470            18          CO 

3 

391 

135 

8 

... 

Fioviuces. 

99 

5 

477                24               GO 

3 

297 

152 

9 

1 

Ajmer-Merwara           ..... 

95 

5 

f57     !         11              96 

4 

644 

506 

Assam        ....... 

90 

4 

44 

2 

325 

217 

9 

I 

Bengal      ...                   ... 

127 

l! 

739     1         83             68 

2 

310 

191 

8 

Berar        .                             ... 

83 

2 

462                9            114 

8 

600 

518 

2 

Bombay                       ..... 

110 

5 

490             27             73 

5 

380 

203 

11 

Burma       .                             .... 

2i)7 

42 

194           3tl 

423 

243 

48 

2 

Central  Provinces 

00 

1 

455             16           177             9 

473 

335 

4 

Coorg        .          .                   .         . 

121 

13 

169           13 

352 

169 

1 

Madras               ...                   .          . 

116 

7 

415     1         16           140     1         9 

198 

91 

5 

N.-W.  Frontier  and  Punjab 

103 

4 

'18(1             18             26             1 

572 

311 

United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh 

56 

0 

397             17             52             3 

481 

318 

... 

... 

States  and  Agencies. 

72 

5 

4.5C                  9               67                 6 

281 

75 

8 

... 

Baroda  State 

160 

5 

687     '         19            178     ;         6 

135 

47 

7 

Central  India  Agency 

511 

3 

361               8           138           16 

709 

443 

2 

Co;hin  State 

218 

39 

500           ...             125             6 

272 

73 

1 

Hyderabad  State 

48 

2 

312     1          6             97     1       10 

551 

307 

2 

Kashmir  State    .          ^ 

107 

2 

602     ,       ...               13     ,       ... 

521 

392 

Mysore  State 

86 

5 

424 

24           168 

25 

391 

238 

5 

1 

Eajputana  Agency       .... 

50 

1 

464 

8             44 

3 

709 

719 

2 

... 

Travancore  State 

208 

25 

158 

11 

259 

53 

3 

1 
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SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  IV. 


Eiiglisli  Education  by  ag 

e,  sex 

and  locality. 

LlTI.E\-TR    IN 

LiTEBATt    IN    F.NQLlflTI    PUB   10,000   ill  190 

. 

English 

PKS  10,0.00 

Province,  Statr  oe  Agency. 

IN 

All 

1891. 
ages. 

0- 

-10.                  1                 10-16. 

15- 

-?0. 

20  ai 

d  over. 

All 

age.s. 

Male. 

Female.           Male. 

Femnle. 

.M-ale. 

Femalo. 
7. 

Male. 

Fe-rnl". 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

i. 

fi. 

6. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

INDIA. 

7 

.> 

62 

9 

131 

13 

91 

8 

68 

1*1 

4 

36 

5 

Provinces. 

7 

3 

68 

10 

143 

14 

98 

9 

74 

7 

37 

4 

Ajmer-  M  erwara 

53 

11              144 

23 

259 

28 

186 

.S5 

165 

29 

87 

13 

Assam    .... 

6 

1 

66 

4 

117 

6 

89 

6 

64 

5 

35 

2 

Bengal 

12 

2 

107 

8 

180 

9 

114 

7 

89 

6 

43 

3 

Bengal  Proper , 

18 

H 

173 

13 

2S0 

14 

173 

12 

138 

9 

67 

5 

Bihar 

4 

1 

34 

2 

65 

3 

42 

2 

33 

2 

16 

1 

Orissa 

4 

1 

29 

2 

53 

2 

36 

2 

28 

1 

17 

1 

Chota-Nagpur    . 

4 

I 

24 

2 

45 

3 

42 

2 

27 

1 

12 

1 

Berar      .... 

3 

1 

44 

5 

126 

6 

71 

4 

56 

4 

17 

2 

Bombav 

8 

5 

79 

19 

217 

32 

1      154 

17 

112 

15 

60 

8 

Burma 

10 

ti 

49 

18 

89 

21 

83 

14 

61 

i:-! 

40 

9 

Central  Provinces     . 

3 

2 

16 

5 

62 

8 

56 

5 

S7 

4 

18 

o 

Coor^ 

U 

7 

83 

21 

211 

26 

189 

33 

141 

24 

75 

13 

Madras 

7 

2 

80 

15 

190 

25 

121 

12 

90 

10 

44 

6 

N.-W.  F.  and  Punjab 

3 

2 

43 

7 

119 

9 

88 

7 

63 

G 

30 

4 

United  Provinces  of  Agia 

14 

2 

25 

5 

57 

7 

56 

'3 

35 

5 

18 

3 

and  Oudh. 

States  aud  Agencies. 

4 

2       !        27 

7 

66 

10 

SO 

C 

37 

5 

28 

5 

Baroda  State 

2 

...       1        37 

2 

115 

3 

67 

2 

53 

2 

18 

1 

Central  India  Agency 

4 

1      1        21 

4 

56 

5 

44 

4 

33 

3     i 

645 

137 

Cochin  State 

5 

1             114 

27 

256 

36 

135 

10 

108 

12     i 

Hyderabad  Stiite 

3 

3               16 

6               31     1 

8 

SO 

5 

21 

4 

14 

3 

Kashmir  State 

1           8 

23 

13 

1 

9 

Mysore  State 

8 

4       1         64 

18 

172 

34 

113 

19 

83 

16     j 

51 

11 

Eajputana  Agency 

4 

1       1         13 

1 

22 

2 

25 

2 

19 

1 

Travancore  State 

4 

2               6L» 

20 

176 

27 

119 

14 

87 

13 

I 

Note,— The  proportions  knowing  English  in  1891  are  based  on  the  figures  for  the  persona  retamed  as 'litemte ';  statistics  of  the  EDglieh-kDowing  were  not  collected  for 
the  persons  then  returned  as  '  learning.'  The  figures  against  Madras  in  columns  12  and  13  inclade  Cochin  and  Travancore,  and  those  for  Central  India  refer  only  to  the  persons 
enumerated  in  a  few  towns  and  on  the  railway. 


SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  V. 


Progress 

Of 

education  since  1881  by  locality. 

__I..Hm       11 

-   iNUMUER  PKI 

.  1.000  OVKR  l.'i  1 

NUMBEE  PER  1,000  MALES. 

NUMBER  PER  l.OUO 

FEMALES. 

YEARS  OF  AGE  WHO  ARE 

LITEHATE. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

Male. 

Female. 

Pbovince,  State  oe  Agency. 

f" 

C9 

to 
a 
S 

1 

be 

"a 
5 

1 

2 

to 

a 

s 

iterate, 
earniog. 

1901, 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

J 

J 

2 

6. 

J 

u^ 

>J 

J 

iJ       1       1^ 

1. 

2. 

3. 

-i. 

0 

7. 

8. 

9, 

10.             11. 

12. 

1,1. 

14. 

15. 

IIVDIA. 

98 

87 

2-i 

66 

35 

7 

4 

,3 

3          1 

138 

141 

8 

6 

Provinces. 

102 

86 

22 

66 

25 

7 

4 

2 

3             1 

144 

141 

9 

6 

Ajmer-Merwara         .... 

120 

111 

21 

98 

23 

8 

6 

2 

5  1         1 

151 

176 

9 

9 

Assam      .... 

67 

58 

18 

33 

14 

4 

2 

1 

1 

94 

100 

6 

3 

Bengal     .          •                   .          . 

104 

81 

24 

58 

29 

5 

3 

1 

2  j         1 

146 

137 

7 

l 

Berar 

85 

58 

26 

42 

20 

3 

1 

1 

1  !    ... 

111 

94 

3 

2 

Bombay  ..... 

116 

94 

32 

78 

29 

9 

5 

2 

3  ;       2 

155 

1.55 

10 

7 

Burma    . 

378 

391 

59       352 

109 

45 

24 

5 

18          18 

529 

603 

56 

34 

Central  Provinces 

54 

38 

14         32 

15 

2 

1 

1 

1            1 

77 

66 

2 

2 

Coovg       ... 

128 

112 

44 

88 

43 

16 

9 

8 

0   '         5 

171 

169 

20 

13 

Madras    .... 

119 

116 

33 

103 

35 

9 

7 

3 

6  ,         3 

174 

188 

11 

9 

N.-W.  P.  and  Punjab 

64 

59 

13 

47 

14 

3 

2 

1 

1           1 

93 

97 

4 

3 

United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh 

57 

51 

10 

45 

13 

2 

2 

1 

SO 

S3 

3 

2 

States  and  Agencies. 

79 

91 

22 

64 

19 

6 

7 

2 

1           1 

107 

143 

8 

10 

Baroda  State 

163 

109 

31 

87 

19 

8 

4 

2 

1           1 

207 

175 

8 

6 

Central  India  Ajjency 

55 

242 

36 

238 

63 

3 

27 

6 

36  1       17 

72 

329 

4 

37 

Cochin  State     .... 
Hyderabad  State        .... 

Mysore  State 

Eajputana  Agency    .... 
Travancore  State       .         . 

224 
55 
93 

238 
59 
81 

66 
13 

24 

'50 

81 

"is 

31 

45 
3 

8 

08 
2 
5 

17 
1 
3 

'"1  i     '.'.'. 
2           2 

333 

75 

131 

387 

92 

127 

59 
4 
9 

58 
3 

7 

62 
215 

266 
191 

42 
10 

... 

,.. 

2 
31 

86 
27 

22 

8 

,. 

82 
311 

340 
286 

2 

38 

123 
37 

Note,— In  columns  13  and  16  persons  shewn  as  learning  in  1891  have  Iccu  treattd  as  literate.  1  be  iigureB  against  tbe  Central  India  Agency  for '88'  r^f" 
but  »nly  to  the  inhabitants  of  certain  towns.  Similarly  the  lt91  flgureo  tor  Bajriitaiia  arc  laesd  on  tbe  return  tor  (1)  Eailway,  (2)  Enroreano  and  Eurasians 
popDlatio»>  ■  the  total  number  of  persons  dsaltmith  was  only  16,716. 


not  to  the  whole  area 
and  (3)  Cantonment 
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CHAPTER   V. — EDUCATION. 


SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  Vh 


Education  by  Selected  Castes. 


Castes. 


. 


ASSAM. 
Brahman 
Kayastha 
Kalita    .         , 
Das 
Ahom 
Kajbansi 

Kaibartta  and  Kewat 
Chntiya  , 

Koch      . 
Nadial  (Dom-Patni) 

Bengal. 

Baidya  . 

Kayastha 

Brahman 

Sadgop  . 

Kaibartta  (Chasij 

Pod 

Babhan 

Teli 

Chandal  or  Namasudra 

Eajbansi 

Jolaba   • 

Santal    . 


Berar. 

Brahman  (Akola) 
Wani        (     „    -) 
Pathan     (     „     ) 
Shekh       (     „     ) 
Teli  (Amraoti) 
Eunbi  (Akola) 
Mali    (Amraoti) 
Mkhar  (      „     ) 


NuilBEB    PEB   1,000. 


Literate. 


Total. 


297 
279 
50 
4.8 
31 
30 
26 
24 
24 
20 


456 

311 

238 

139 

130 

94 

88 

60 

33 

31 

26 

3 


366 
309 
56 
52 
33 
33 
22 
5 


Male 


Illiterate, 


Number  pee  10,000  litebate 

IN   EN0I,I3H, 


Female.  Total. 


517 
471 
93 
90 
59 
58 
50 
46 
46 
37 


648 

560 

467 

268 

323 

183 

166 

118 

64 

69 

50 

7 


595 
530 
104 
97 
64 
64 
42 


56 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 

1 
2 


259 

66 

26 

12 

4 

6 

9 

3 

1 

1 

2 


703 
721 

950 
952 
969 
970 
974 
976 
976 
980 


544 
689 
762 
861 
870 
906 
912 
940 
967 
969 
975 
997 


Male. 


483 
529 
907 
910 
941 
942 
950 
954 
954 
963 


352 

440 

533 

732 

677 

817 

834 

882 

936 

94] 

950 

993 


Female.         Total,     j      Male.  Female. 


47 

634 

405 

8 

691 

470 

7 

944 

896 

T 

948 

903 

1 

967 

936 

2 

967 

936 

... 

978 

958 

... 

995 

991 

973 
944 
998 
997 
993 
999 
999 
1,000 
999 


741 
934 
974 
988 
996 
995 
991 
997 
999 
999 
998 
1,000 


953 
992 
993 
993 
999 
998 
1,000 
1,000 


330 
493 
43 
20 
50 
12 
18 
24 
16 
5 


1,585 

673 

358 

165 

52 

15 

13 

26 

4 

3 

10 


620 

38 

46 

34 

6 

5 

6 

2 


592 
910 
81 
39 
97 
23 
35 
47 
31 
10 


3,039 

1,323 

787 

328 

131 

29 

27 

53 

9 

6 

20 

1 


1,054 

66 

88 

66 

12 

9 

9 

4 


85 

33 

6 

2 


15 

2 
1 


1*BECENTAQE   OB    PGOPORTION 

OF  IITEBATB    OK  COEEEBPOITDISQ 

PUOBOETION  FOB   IHB   WHOIB 

PEOVIIfCE. 


Male. 


825 

775 

139 

133 

86 

83 

72 

67 

67 

56 


829 

567 

433 

252 

236 

170 

160 

109 

60 

56 

45 

5 


813 

687 

124 

116 

73 

73 

49 

11 


772 

703 

139 

134 

88 

87 

75 

69 

69 

65 


623 

538 

449 

258 

311 

175 

160 

113 

62 

66 

48 

7 


700 

624 

122 

114 

75 

75 

49 

11 


Female. 


13. 


675 
1,400 
50 
75 
50 
25 
25 

25 
50 


5,180 

1,320 

520 

240 

80 

100 

180 

40 

20 

20 

40 


1,567 

267 

233 

233 

33 

67 
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SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  M\-contd. 


Education  by  Selected  Castes— co»t*f?. 


NUMIEB  PEB   1,000. 

PtECSNTAOE   OF   PKOPOETION 

IN  English 

jITEEATE 

OP   I.ITEBATE    ON  C OIIR ^ SPONDING 
PCOPOBTION  FOB  THE   WHOLE 

Casteb. 

Literate. 

Illiterate. 

Female. 

Pbotikce. 

Total. 

Male. 

Pemalo, 
4. 

Total. 

Male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

BOMBAY. 

Vani  (Gujarat) 

444 

776 

158 

556 

224 

812 

331 

709 

5 

694 

669 

1,755 

Prabhu  .... 

328 

474 

177 

672 

526 

823 

1,566 

2,914 

172 

512 

409 

1,967 

Biahman 

323 

580 

54 

677 

420 

946 

529 

1,026 

10 

505 

500 

600 

Native  Christian      . 

286 

373 

110 

714 

627 

890 

2,472 

2,846 

1,713 

447 

322 

1,222 

Bhatia  (Sind) 

182 

321 

35 

818 

679 

965 

190 

368 

2 

284 

277 

389 

Musalman 

24 

44 

2 

976 

956 

998 

8 

15 

... 

37 

38 

22 

Maratha  (Deccan)      . 

19 

43 

1 

981 

957 

999 

4 

8 

... 

30 

37 

11 

„      (Bomtay  Proper) , 

28 

59 

1 

922 

941 

999 

5 

10 

... 

22 

51 

11 

,,      Kunbi 

11 

26 

*.. 

989 

974 

1,000 

3 

7 

... 

9 

22 

... 

Koli       .... 

13 

24 

1 

987 

976 

999 

(•* 

... 

20 

21 

11 

Dlied  or  Mahar 

4 

7 

•  ■• 

996 

993 

l.COO 

1 

2 

... 

6 

6 

Burma. 

Burmese          .          .         • 

268 

490 

55 

732 

510 

945 

11 

20 

2 

125 

130 

122 

Taking 

211 

357 

62 

789 

643 

938 

n 

19 

3 

98 

94 

138 

Karen     .         .         .         . 

91 

143 

37 

909 

857 

963 

23 

33 

12 

42 

38 

82 

Shan       .         .         .          . 

79 

152 

9 

921 

848 

991 

1 

2 

... 

37 

40 

20 

Chin       .         .         •         . 

25 

48 

2 

975 

952 

998 

1 

1 

12 

13 

4 

Kachin  .         .         .         . 

8 

14 

2 

992 

986 

998 

... 

4 

4 

4 

Central  provinces. 

Bania     . 

232 

446 

11 

768 

554 

989 

49 

95 

1 

829 

826 

560 

Brahman 

194 

365 

9 

806 

635 

991 

176 

337 

2 

693 

676 

450 

Sonar     .         .         .          . 

109 

215 

4 

891 

785 

996 

21 

42 

389 

398 

200 

Maratha 

100 

200 

3 

900 

soo 

997 

89 

180 

1 

357 

370 

l.iO 

Bairagi  . 

85 

160 

4 

915 

840 

996 

2 

4 

... 

£04 

296 

200 

Kalar     .... 

53 

105 

1 

948 

895 

999 

10 

19 

... 

186 

194 

500 

Gond      .         .         .         . 

3 

6 

... 

997 

991 

1,000 

... 

... 

... 

11 

11 

Chamar  .... 

2 

4 

... 

998 

996 

1,000 

... 

7 

7 

... 

Madras. 

Eurasian         . 

719 

729 

710 

281 

271 

290 

7,045 

7,150 

6,951 

1,141 

613 

7,889 

Braiiman         .         .         • 

308 

578 

44 

692 

422 

956 

488 

975 

11 

489 

486 

489 

Native  Christian 

109 

162 

59 

891 

838 

941 

173 

272 

77 

173 

136 

656 

Kammala 

104 

207 

3 

896 

793 

997 

5 

11 

... 

165 

174 

33 

Shanan 

79 

154 

6 

921 

846 

994 

3 

5 

... 

125 

129 

67 

Mappilla 

45 

87 

4 

955 

913 

996 

3 

5 

1 

71 

73 

8 

44 

5 

10 

995 

990 

1,000 

... 

,.. 

... 

8 

Paraiyan        .        •        • 

3 

6 

9fc7 

994 

1.000 

.. . 

1 

... 

5 

5 

Mala      .         .         •         • 

2 

1 

2 

... 

999 

998 

1,000 

... 

... 

... 

2 

Madiga  .         .         •         • 

2 

2 

1 

2 

999 

998 

1,000 

... 

•  t) 

... 

Cheruman       . 

»  8 
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SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  \/\—contci, 


Education  by  Selected  Castes— co?t«^. 


Cabteb. 

Ndmbee  pek  1,000. 

NUMBEE  PEE  10,000 

IS  English. 

LITEKATE 

PeBCEKTAQE   of  PEOPOBTION- 

OF  LITEBATE   Olf  COEBESPOIf DING 

PEOPOIiTIOW  FOB   THE   WHOLE 

PaOTIlfCE. 

Literate. 

Illiterate. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

3. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

U. 

UNITED  Provinces  of 

AGRA  AND  OUDH. 

Kayastlia 

310 

553 

46 

690 

447 

954 

... 

... 

1,000 

970 

2,300 

Barhai    .... 

9 

17 

1 

991 

983 

999 

... 

... 

29 

30 

50 

Lobar     .... 

9 

17 

1 

991 

983 

999 

... 

... 

... 

29 

30 

50 

Chamar 

1 

2 

... 

999 

998 

1,000 

... 

... 

... 

3 

4 

... 

Baroda  State. 

Chatidraseni        (Kayastha 
PrabLu) 

437 

744 

88 

5G3 

256 

912 

921 

1,671 

68 

497 

456 

],100 

Brahman  (Maharashtra)    . 

424 

730 

56 

576 

270 

944 

555 

1,018 

482 

448 

700 

Vania     .... 

337 

631 

18 

663 

369 

982 

177 

338 

2 

383 

387 

225 

Brahman  (Giiiarati)          , 

228 

429 

17 

772 

571 

983 

78 

150 

3 

259 

263 

212 

Maratha 

184 

339 

8 

816 

661 

992 

117 

219 

2 

209 

208 

100 

Leva  Knnbi    . 

178 

316 

14 

822 

684 

986 

SO 

56 

... 

202 

194 

175 

Khatri  (Vanza) 

138 

275 

1 

862 

725 

999 

11 

23 

... 

157 

169 

12 

Rajput  .... 

77 

147 

1 

923 

853 

999 

13 

25 

... 

87 

90 

12 

(Kunbi)  Kadava 

41 

80 

959 

920 

1,000 

4 

8 

... 

47 

49 

... 

Dhed      .... 

C 

12 

994 

988 

1,000 

7 

7 

Central  India  Agency. 

Maratlia 

120 

231 

10 

880 

769 

990 

117 

222 

12 

400 

42ii 

333 

Brahman 

97 

183 

3 

903 

817 

997 

13 

26 

323 

3?3 

101 

Dhangar 

64 

110 

5 

936 

S90 

995 

50 

86 

4 

213 

200 

167 

Joshi      .... 

61 

115 

1 

939 

885 

999 

2 

4 

... 

203 

^09 

33 

Qiijar     .... 

8 

14 

992 

986 

1,000 

1 

2 

27 

25 

Cochin  State. 

Brahman  (Malayali) 

472 

695 

227 

528 

305 

773 

34 

66 

352 

310 

EOl 

Kshatriya  (Malayali) 

466 

615 

319 

534 

385 

681 

617 

1,171 

67 

318 

275 

709 

Nayar    .... 

266 

425 

119 

734 

575 

881 

108 

209 

14 

199 

190 

264 

Native  Christian 

172 

270 

72 

828 

730 

928 

59 

96 

21 

128 

121 

160 

Kammala 

102 

202 

6 

898 

798 

994 

2 

3 

... 

76 

90 

13 

Thwan   .... 

66 

126 

7 

934 

874 

S93 

4 

9 

49 

56 

16 

Mappilla  (Jonakan) 

62 

118 

5 

938 

882 

995 

2 

4 

•  •• 

46 

53 

11 

Kudumi  Chetti 

23 

41 

1 

977 

959 

999 

3 

5 

... 

17 

18 

2 

Pidayan          .         .         . 

4 

8 

... 

996 

992 

1,000 

... 

... 

3 

4 

... 

STJBSIUIAKY  TABLES. 
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SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  \l\-concML 


Education  by  Selected  Castes— cowc?,??. 


CiSIiS. 

^'U1IEEB   PEB    1,000. 

Number 

I 

PhECEN 

I'AGE    OP    PBOrOliTJON 

Literate. 

Illiterate. 

PtB   10,000  LITEBATE 

s' English. 

OP    I.ITEBA'J't:    ON   (  OhEtBPONDINa 

PEOPOItTlON   lOE   THE    WHOLE 

PtOTINCE. 

Total. 

Ma^e. 

Female. 

Total. 
5. 

Male. 

Fea.ale. 

Tolal. 

Male. 

Fen.alc. 

Total. 

Ma'e. 

Female. 

1. 

Mysore  State. 

•i. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

l-*. 

11, 

12. 

13. 

Brahman 

376 

691 

64 

624 

319 

936 

528 

1,022 

24 

737 

732 

800 

DigamLara 

226 

410 

21 

774 

590 

979 

43 

79 

443 

441 

262 

Panohala 

93 

177 

4 

907 

823 

996 

9 

17 

,,, 

182 

ito 

50 

Lingayat 

73 

142 

4 

927 

858 

996 

7 

13 

143 

153 

50 

Valdialiga 

21 

41 

1 

979 

959 

999 

4  ' 

7 

.  .  t 

'y.% 

44 

12 

Km'uba 

11 

21 

1 

989 

979 

999 

1 

3 

23 

41 

12 

Korama 

10 

17 

2 

990 

983 

998 

... 

... 

20 

18 

25 

Beda      .         .          .         . 

10 

18 

1 

990 

982 

999 

2 

4 

20 

19 

12 

Meda     .          .          .         . 

8 

16 

992 

984 

1,000 

16 

17 

... 

Holaya  .... 

6 

9 

1 

995 

991 

999 

3 

6 

*•• 

10 

10 

12 

Lambani 

1 

1 

1 

999 

999 

999 

2 

1 

12 

TRATAJiCORE  STATE. 

Brahman  (Malayali) 

446 

C63 

191 

554 

337 

809 

23 

41 

2 

360 

308 

616 

Ambalavasi     . 

371 

576 

156 

629 

424 

844 

106 

2  OS 

... 

299 

268 

603 

Kanian 

295 

519 

55 

705 

481 

945 

... 

2 

238 

241 

177 

Nayar    .         .          .          . 

216 

376 

57 

784 

624 

943 

59 

111 

6 

174 

175 

184 

Native  Christian 

156 

257 

51 

814 

743 

949 

80 

129 

28 

126 

120 

165 

Kammala 

124 

233 

.14 

876 

767 

986 

3 

6 

100 

108 

45 

Iluvan  .         .         .         • 

73 

137 

10 

927 

863 

990 

4 

7 

59 

64 

32 

Shanan 

37 

70 

4 

963 

930 

996 

2 

4 

cO 

33 

13 

SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  VII. 


Universities. 


f  1901 
Calcutta        .J^g^^ 


.Madras 


Bombay 


Allahabad 


(  1901 
XlSOl 

(1901 
1,1891 

(1901 
\l891 


(.1901 


Main  results  of  University  Examinations  in  1801  and  1901. 


Bombay- columus  2—3. 
Punjab — columns  4—5.- 


Matriculatiow  OB 

E:fTBAlfCE. 


F.  A.  OB  IlfTERMEDI.rrti 
I       ExAMINATIOIf,  1st 

B.A.IstE.  So. 


Candidates 


5,814 

4,721 

7,313 

7,00^ 

4.551 
3,804 

1,?60 
1,593 

2,315 
1,066 


Passed.     Candidates.       Passed. 

I 


3, 

3,131 

2,035 

1,423 

l,6i8 

1,611 
1,090 

810 
606' 

1,313 
399 


i. 
3,510 
1,996 

3,614 
2,W0 

1,386 
1,050 

526 
476 

527 
153 


5. 

1,!25 
737 

1,751 

1,027 

809 
435 

197 
204 

244 
ST' 


1)egbeeb. 


Candidates.      Parsed 


6. 

1,032 

970 

801 
508 

H59 

224 

315 
180 

376 
66 


7. 

415 
304 

413 

2(i3 

225 

107 

190 
103 

138 
44 


Law. 


CaDdidUtc8 


578 
210 

610 
130 

498 
85 

59 

28 

387 


Pasted. 


0. 

lee 

133 

300 
40 

190 
39 


13 
181 


Civil  EsGiifEEBiira. 


Candidates. 


10. 
506 
108 

97 
94 

368 
178 


116 
40 


SLed. 

Candidates 

11. 

12. 

208 

62 

70 

24 

49 

cO 

22 

10 

174 

130 

84 

108 

564 

... 

333 

62 

•  •t 

23 

... 

Passed. 


13. 


19 
9 

10 
1 


Sol 
155 


nulude  for  1901  aid  1891  respectively  983  esamiuces  and  382  passed  and  830  candidates  and  331  passed  in  UDiversily  Seliool  Final  lisLamiuaticB. 
nelnde  for  1901  5  eandidates  and  4  passed  in  Oriental  learning. 


columns  6— 7.— Inolude  for  1801  and  1881  respectively  7  examinees  and  i  passed  and  5  csamiucOb  and  I  passed  in  Oriental  learning. 
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SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  VIII. 


Number  ot  institutions  and  pupils  in  1891  and  1901,  according  to  tlie  returns  ot  tlie 

£ducati(»n  Department. 


Class  of  iNSTirnTiox. 

Year. 

India. 

Assam. 

Bengal. 

Beeae. 

Bombay. 

No.  of 
Institu- 
tions. 

Scholars. 

No.  of 
Institu- 
tions. 

Scholars. 

No.  of 
Institu- 
tions. 

Scholars. 

No.  of 
Institu- 
tions. 

Scholars. 

No.  of 
Institu- 
tions. 

Scholars. 

1. 

2. 

3, 

4. 

B. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

All  kinds      ,         ,         .         , 

{ 

1901 
1891 

147,086 
137,944 

4,405,042 
3,677,912 

3,458 
2,640 

109.800 
78,784 

62,142 
65,950 

1,638,323 
1,463.943 

1,0.36 
1,284 

46,675 
50,342 

12,132 
11,977 

632,860 
620,493 

Public  Institutions 

■1 

1901 
1891 

104,743 
99,700 

3,799,830 
3,194,874 

3,198 
3,355 

104,308 
72,995 

53,066 
53,563 

1,520,137 
1,336,886 

1,031 

1,275 

46,252 
50,208 

9,617 
9,324 

569,133 
553,092 

Art  Collogea 

■{ 

1901 
1891 

141 
105 

16,703 
12,165 

1 

49 

44 
34 

8,199 
5,333 

9 
9 

1,826 
/,3S9 

Professional  Colleges  . 

■{ 

1901 
1891 

44 
31 

4,S51 
3,424 

20 
14 

2,264 
1,493 

... 

... 

5 

4 

1,011 

566 

Secondary  Schools 

1901 
1891 

6,461 
4,957 

586,628 
468,069 

150 

no 

13,980 
10,309 

2,.528 
3,479 

242,556 
207,468 

28 
26 

4,187 
4,669 

434 
403 

47,628 
41,714 

Primary  Schools 

1901 
1891 

98,133 
94,033 

3,157,724 
2,690,827 

3,006 
3,332 

89,050 
62,145 

48,881 
49,755 

1,2.51,972 
1,115,662 

999 
i,247 

41,915 
45,423 

9,067 
S,564 

514,922 
506,672 

Training  Schools . 

•{ 

1901 

isn 

170 
348 

5,496 
5,724 

22 
16 

380 
331 

27 
333 

1,232 
1,933 

1 
1 

57 
91 

19 
15 

821 
53/ 

Other  Special  Schools  . 

•1 

19)1 

1891 

794 
228 

28,4-28 
14,665 

17 

7 

849 
210 

566 
58 

13,934 
5,048 

3 
1 

9.J 

25 

33 

29 

2,925 
1,970 

Private  Institutions 

■{ 

1901 
1891 

42,343 
38,244 

605,212 
483,038 

252 
355 

5,492 
5,7<?9 

10,076 
13,38? 

118,191 
132,057 

5 
9 

423 
134 

2,515 
3,653 

63,727 
67,406 

Advanced     .... 

■{ 

1901 
1.891 

4,39  5 
5,480 

61,761 
66,727 

89 
96 

2,431 
1,852 

2,375 
3,500 

26,264 
32,090 

2 
6 

65 

99 

83 
84 

2,857 
/,293 

Elementary . 

■{ 

1901 
1891 

26,66S 
19,500 

362,283 
245,738 

1 
19 

18 

462 

3,689 
4,962 

33,366 
34,037 

2 

'"  29 

1,170 
J,535 

32,815 
48,948 

Teaching  the  Koran  only 

■{ 

1901 
1891 

11,016 
12,495 

173,992 
154,530 

166 
162 

2,916 
3,168 

3,895 
5,3S5 

56,191 
62,217 

1 

6 

1,197 
59/ 

25,902 
12,667 

Other  Schools  not  conform 
the  departrnental  standard 

ng  to  J 

7901 
1891 

263 
760 

7,176 
16,043 

6 

8 

127 
307 

117 

340 

2,370 
3,733 

3 

358 

65 
143 

2,153 
4,493 

Class  Of  Institdtion. 

Year. 

Bd] 

auA. 

1          Ckn 
Pkov 

TEAL 
INCUS. 

Mai 

i 

)BAS. 

Pun 

JAB. 

United 

Peovinoes. 

No.  of 
Institu- 
tions. 

Scholars. 

No.  of 

Institu. 

tions. 

Scholars. 

No.  of 
Institu- 
tions. 

Scholars. 

No.  of 
Institu- 
tions. 

Scholars. 
20. 

No.  of 
Institu- 
tions. 

Scholars. 

1. 

2. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

le, 

17. 

18. 

19. 

21. 

22. 

All  kinds 

1901 
1891 

17,599 
10,863 

307,076 
168,449 

2,394 
1,845 

127,416 
111,498 

26,936 
33,035 

850,224 
644,164 

7,479 
9,640 

259,164 
245,7J3 

13,920 
//,7/7 

433,499 
289,521 

Puhlic  InstitutirMS 

1901 
1891 

4,431 
5,819 

159,394 
128,390 

2,394 
1,845 

127  416 
111,493 

21,215 
18,839 

731,207 
533,137 

3,123 

2,325 

189,405 
140,401 

7,620 
5,353 

352,578 
218,267 

Art  Colleges 

19J1 
1891 

2 
1 

140 
25 

3 
3 

262 
3i2 

41 
35 

3,279 
3,205 

13 

7 

1,251 
468 

28 
16 

1,697 
/,734 

Protegsional  Colleges    . 

1901 
1891 

... 

•  •< 

2 

34 

6 

5 

636 
518 

1 
1 

178 
124 

10 

7 

728 
723 

Secondiry  SchcoU 

1901 
1891 

329 
83 

30,000 
9,604 

258 
260 

9,831 
24,112 

732 
815 

100,126 
70,515 

406 
283 

68,067 
46,424 

646 
505 

70,270 
53,254 

Primai-y  Schools  . 

1901 
1891 

4,091 
5,7i0 

127,638 
118,057 

2,120 
J,557 

116,784 
86,419 

20,303 
17,885 

621,627 
505,280 

2,6S2 
3,035 

117,420 
93,26/ 

6,982 
4,753 

276,396 
158,908 

Training  Schools . 

1901 
1891 

10 
4 

304 
81 

5 
5 

220 
225 

74 
70 

1,612 
1,427 

6 
5 

322 
342 

6 

7 

548 
363 

Other  Special  Schojls  . 

1901 
1891 

49 
21 

1,312 
623 

6 
30 

2S2 
530 

57 
39 

3,927 
3,J93 

15 

7 

2,167 
753 

48 
56 

2,939 
3,255 

Private  Institutions 

1901 
1891 

13,118 
5,044 

147,682 
40,059 

6,711 
3,i59 

119,017 
61,027 

4,356 
7,3/3 

69,759 
105,312 

6,300 
6,365 

80,921 
7/,254 

Advanced    . 

1901 
1891 

.„ 

... 

241 
J30 

5,415 
4,060 

378 
794 

6,541 
9,405 

1,228 
/,579 

18,188 
/7,925 

E'ementary. 

1901 
1891 

12,839 
4,821 

142,965 
37,014 

... 

... 

4,460 
3,543 

84,467 
52,109 

1,023 
1,476 

22,670 
31,438 

3,486 
3,643 

45,932 
4/,7// 

Teaching  the  Koran  only 

1901 
1891 

251 
213 

4,078 
2,993 

... 

... 

1,005 

m 

29,073 
4,464 

2,916 
4,802 

39,081 
57,397 

],.';86 
1,244 

16,751 
11,618 

Other  Schools  not  conform! 
the  departmental  standard 

ng  to  ( 

190/ 
1891 

28 
10 

639 

53 

... 

... 

5 
19 

62 
394 

39 
240 

1,467 
7,069 

...) 

... 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Occupation. 


The  Scope  of  the  Return. 

303.  The  subieot  of  occupation  is  without  doubt  the  most  complicated,  and  General. 
in  some  respects,  the  least  satisfactory  of  any  dealt  with  at  the  census,  but  before 
discussing  it  in  detail  it  is  necessary  to  explain  briefly  the  instructions  which 
were  issued  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  required  information,  and  the  plan 
adopted  for  its  classification,  i.e.,  the  distribution  of  occupations  according  to  a 
certain  number  of  definite  categories,  under  one  or  other  of  which  every  one  of 

tho  innumerable  entries  found  in  the  schedules  should  be  classified. 

304.  In  1891  the  information  on  this  subject  was  collected  in  a  single  The  nature  of 
column  of  the  schedule  headed  "Occupation  or  means  of  subsistence,"  andtheJ^«  ^"^Tj" 
following  instructions  were  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  enumerators  : — 

"  Enter  here  the  exact  occupation  or  means  of  livelihood  of  all  males  and  females  who 
do  work* or  live  on  private  property,  such  as  house-rent,  pension,  etc.  In  the  case  of  children 
and  women  who  do  no  work,  enter  the  occupation  of  the  head  of  their  family,  or  of  the  person 
who  supports  them,  adding  the  word  "  dependent,"  but  do  not  leave  this  column  unfilled  for 
any  one,  even  an  infant.  If  a  person  have  two  or  more  occupations,  enter  only  the  chief  one, 
except  when  a  person  owns  or  cultivates  land  in  addition  to  another  occupation,  when  both 
should  be  entered. 

"No  vague  terms  should  be  used,  such  as  '  service,'  '  Government  service,'  '  shop-keeping,' 
'  writing '  and  '  labour,'  etc.,  but  the  exact  service,  the  goods  sold,  the  class  of  writing  or  of 
labour  must  be  stated.  When  a  person's  occupation  is  connected  with  agriculture,  it  should  be 
stated  whether  the  land  is  cultivated  in  person  or  let  to  tenants ;  if  he  be  an  agricultural 
labourer,  it  should  be  stated  whether  he  be  engaged  by  the  month  or  year,  or  is  a  daily  field 
labourer.  Women  who  earn  money  by  occupations  independent  of  their  husbands,  such  as  spin-  • 
ning,  selling  fire-wood,  cow-dung  cakes,  grass,  or  by  rice  pounding,  weaving,  or  doing  house- 
work for  wages  should  be  shown  under  those  occupations.  If  a  person  makes  the  articles  he  . 
sells  he  should  be  entered  as  'maker  and  seller  'of  them.  If  a  person  lives  on  alms,  it  should 
be  stated  whether  he  is  a  religious  mendicant  or  an  ordinary  beggar.  When  a  person  is  in 
Government  railway,  or  municipal  service,  the  special  service  should  be  entered  first,  and  the 
word  Government,  railway,  or  municipal,  etc.,  after  it,  as :— clerk,  Government,'  sweeper, 
municipal;  labourer,  railway.  If  a  person  be  temporarily  out  of  employ,  enter  the  last  or 
ordinary  occupation." 

At  the  present  census  three  columns  were  provided,  as  noted  in  the  margin, 

two  for  the  principal  and    subsidiary 
occupations,     respectively,    of    actual 
workers,  and  the  third  for  the  means  of 
subsistence  of  dependents,  or  persona 
supported  by  the  labour  of  others.    The 
instructions  for  filling  in  these  three 
columns  were  as  follows : — 
"  Column    9  (Principal  oecupatioTi  of  actual  workers). — Enter  the  principal  occupation  or 
means  of  livelihood  of  all  persons  who  actually  do  work   or  carry   on  business,  whether  person- 
ally or  by  means  of  servants,   or  who  live  on  private  property  such  as  house-rent,  pension,  etc. 
The  column  will  be  blank  for  dependents. 

"  Gohimn  10  (Subsidiary  occupation  of  actual  workers) .•^'Entet  here  any  occupation  which 
actual  workers  pursue  in  addition  to  their  principal  occupation.  If  they  have  no  such  additional 
occupation,  enter  in  this  column  the  word  'none.'     The  column  will  be  blank  for  dependents, 

"Column  11  (Means  of  subsistence  of  dependents). — Eor  those  who  do  not  work  or  carry 
on  business,  either  personally  or  by  means  of  servants-,  and  who  own  no  private  property,  enter 
the  principal  occupation  of  the  head  of  the  family  or  of  the  person  who  supports  them.  The 
column, will  be  blank  for  actual  workers." 

In  the  instructions  to  supervisors  these  rules  were  thus  amplified  : — 

"  In  column  9  general  or  indefinite  terms  such-  as  '  service,'  '  shop-keeping,'  '  writing,' 
*  labour,'  etc.,  must  be  avoided.  The  enumerator  should  find  out  and  state  the  exact  kind  of 
service,  the  goods  sold,  the  class  of  writing  or  labour. 

"  If  a  man  says  his  occupation  is  service,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish :  — 

(1)   Government  service,   (3)    Railway  service,  (3)  Municipal  service,  and  (4)  village 
service^  stating  his  rank  and  the  nature  of  his  work. 
"  In  the  case  of  domestic  service  the  enumerator  must  state  precisely  the  kind  of  service 
rendered.     Pensioners  should  be'  shown  as  military  or  civil,  as  the  case  may  be.     Persons  who 
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live  on  the  rent  o£  lands  or  buildings  in  towns  should  be  entered  as  landlords.     Persons  whd 
live  on  money  lent  at  interest  or  on  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities,  should  be  shown  as  capitalists. 

"  In  the  case  of  agriculture  distinguish — (1)  Rent  receivers,  (2)  actual  cultivators,  including 
sharers,  and  (3)  field  labourers,  separating  those  regularly  employed  from  those  who  work 
by  the  day  or  by  the  job.  Gardeners  and  growers  of  special  products  such  as  tea,  betel,  etc., 
should  be  entered  separately.  In  the  case  of  labourers,  not  being  agiicultural  labourers,  distin- 
guish earth-workers,  labom-ers  in  mines,  and  operatives  in  mills,  etc.,  stating  the  kind  of  mill  or 
factory,  such  as  jute  mUls,  silk  factories,  etc.  In  the  case  of  clerks  the  occupation  of  the  clerk's 
employer  should  be  noted.  Accountants,  cashiers,  salesmen  in  shops,  etc.,  should  be  shown 
separately.  In  the  case  of  traders  the  kind  of  trade  should  be  carefully  specified,  and  it  should 
be  stated  whether  they  make  what  they  deal  in.  In  the  case  of  large  manufactures  show  the 
proprietor  as  a  manufactm-er,  and  specify  the  branch  of  manufaetm-e,  as  cotton  manufacturer, 
etc.  For  minor  industries  state  precisely  the  nature  of  the  work  done,  for  example,  whether 
a  weaver  weaves  cotton,  silk,  carpets,  etc.,  whether  a  bangle-maker  makes  bangles  of  glass  or  lac, 
and  so  on. 

"  Persons  engaged  in  home  industries  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  those  employed^ 
in  mills,  whether  large  or  small,  and  whether  under  European  or  native  management. 

"  Women  and  children  who  work  at  any  occupation,  of  whatever  kind  nob  being  an  amuse- 
ment or  of  a  purely  domestic  character,  such  as  cooking,  must  be  entered  in  this  column, 
whether  they  earn  wages  or  not.  If  a  man  has  several  subsidiary  occupations,  the  enumerator 
should  enter  in  column  10,  only  that  on  which  he  spends  the  most  time.  In  the  case  of 
dependents  of  a  joint  family,  several  members  of  which  earn  money,  he  should  enter  in  column 
11  the  principal  occupation  of  the  eldest.  Servants  should  not  be  shown  as  dependent  on  the 
occupation  of  their  master.''' 

Apart  from  the  arrangement  of  columns,  the  main  point  of  difference 
between  the  two  sets  of  instructions  is  that  in  1891  dual  occupations  were 
entered  only  where  one  of  them  was  connected  with  agriculture,  whereas  at  the 
present  census,  the  entry  of  all  dual  occupations  was  provided  for.  The  main 
object  in  view,  however,  was  the  simplification  of  the  instructions,  and  in  the 
general  occupation  tables  no  use  was  made  of  the  additional  information  thus 
recorded.* 
System  of  305.  The  system  of  classification  followed  on  the  present  occasion  was  based 

ciassificatioD.  j^jj  ^j^g^^  dcvised  by  Mr.  Baines  in  1891,  and  explained  by  him  as  follows  :— 

"  The  ol)ject.  in  view  is  to  gi'oup  the  entries  in  the  census  schedules  as  far  as  possible  in  accord- 
ance with  the  distribution  of  occupations  in  India  in  general,  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  room 
for  the  designation  of  special  featm-es  found  only  in  cei-tain  provinces.  It  is  superfluous,  therefore, 
to  discuss  the  classification  in  use  at  the  census  of  communities  further  advanced  in  economic 
differentiation,  or  one  based  simply  on  the  abstract  laws  of  sociological  science.  The  classifica- 
tion now  published  is  not  altogether  scientifically  correct,  but  it  will  serve  its  pm-pose  if  it 
collects  under  one  head  occupations  known  to  be  akin  to  each  other,  and  keeps  apart  others 
which  are  but  nominally  related. 

"  2.  There  are  certain  classes  of  occupations  in  India  which  require  a  few  general  remarks 
before  the  details  of  the  scheme  are  reviewed.  In  the  first  place.  Government  service  is  so 
comprehensive  a  term  in  this  country,  that  for  the  purposes  of  classification  it  is  necessary  to 
restrict  its  application  to  the  functions  which  cannot  be  dissociated  from  the  main  end  of 
administration — protection  and  defence.  Thus,  special  functions  undertaken  by  the  State  in 
India  beyond  the  primary  duties  above  quoted  are  to  be  classed,  not  under  the  head  of  Govern- 
ment service,  but  under  their  special  deagnation.  PubHc  instruction,  will  come  under  education, 
and  engineering,  meteorology,  agricultural  training,  medical  practice,  and  administration 
under  these  heads  respectively.  It  will  be  almost  impracticable  to  efEect  a  complete  separa- 
tion from  the  general  title  to  which  objection  is  raised  above,  as  the  combination  of  these 
special  functions  with  that  of  ■  the  military  or  civil  service  of  the  Crown  has  been  retained  too 
closely  in  the  schedules  to  admit  of  discrimination ;  but,  as  far  as  possible,  the  principle  above 
enunciated  should  be  rigorously  applied.  It  is  the  same  with  the  service  of  local  and  municipal 
bodies,  where  only  persons  actually  engaged  in  administi'ation  should  be  entered  under  those 
titles.  Engineers  and  road  overseers  or  supervisors,  sanitary  inspectors  or  surveyors,  school- 
masters and  vaccinators,  all  have  their  special  groups,  irrespective  of  the  source  from  which 
their  salary  is  drawn.  If  the  extent  to  which  in  India  the  functions  of  the  State  are 
exercised  beyond  the  limits  of  protection  be  in  question,  the  better  som-ce  of  information 
will  be  the  periodical  lists  published  by  the  Government  of  its  employes,  rather  than  a 
census  return. 

"  3.  A  second  class  of  occupations  needing  special  treatment  is  the  very  large  one  of  what 
have  been  called  "■  village  industries,'  one  great  characteristic  of  which  is  that  the  same  person 
both  makes  and  sells.  Amongst  the  most  important  of  these  come  the  brass-smith,  black- 
smith, cotton  weaver,  potter,  tanner,  carpenter,  and  the  like,  representing,  with  their  fellows, 
the  bulk  of  the  artizan  class  throughout  the  country.  Owing  to  the  extension  of  towns, 
it  is  misleading  to  group  such  occupations  under  what  would  be  otherwise  an  obviously  suitable 
title,  and  some  ai-tizans  indeed  may  have  totally  changed  the  character  of  the  occupation  on 
'emigrating  from  the  simple  community  to  which  they  originally  ministered.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  thought  advisable  to  make  no  difference  in  the   classification  between  those  who  make 

*  A  limited  use  was  made  of  it  in  special  tables  prepared  in  several  provinces. 
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and  those  who  sell  special  goods^  though  in  the  sub-divisional  groups  there  is  room  for 
the  general  dealer,  the  commercial  agents,  and  other  middlemen,  and  also  for  that  class 
of  dealers  known  by  a  special  name  in  each  province,  which  supplies  certain  articles  which  are 
almost  invariably  associated  together  throughout  the  country. 

"  4.  After  the  .  above  general  remarks,  the  scheme  may  be  taken  up  in  detail.     In  the  Classes. 
first  place,  the  aggregate  of  the  various  means  of  livelihood  are  divided  into  the  following 
main  Classes : — 

A. — Government. 

B. — Pasture  and  agriculture. 

C— Personal  services. 

D. — The  preparation  and  supply  of  material  substances. 

E.— Commerce  and  the  transport  of  persons,  goods,  and.  messages,  and  the  storage  of 

goods. 
F. — Professions,  learned,  artistic,  and  minor. 
G. — Indefinite  occupations,  and  means  of  subsistence  independent  of  occupation. 

Of  these,  the  first  and  fourth  are  the  most  complicated,  though,  making  allowances  for  the 
defective  return  in  certain  cases,  the  former  should  be  nearly^  freed  from  all  but  those 
who  can  rightly  be  classed  in  it.  The  fourth  has  had  to  be  minutely  sub-divided  lest  confusion 
should  arise. 

"  5.  Subordinate  to  the   seven  Classes  come   24   Orders,   as  shown  marginally,  bracketted  Orders. 
according    to    their    respective    main  heads.      The    first     few    explain    themselves.      As 
regards  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh,  the  object  which   the  article  or  service 

is  intended  for  is  placed 
ORDERS,  more    prominently    than 

(        I.  Administration.  i     XIII.  Metals  and  precious  stones,  ^e  material   dealt  with. 
A  \       II.  Defence.  I     XIY.  Glass,  pottery,  and  stone  ^^  tiie  Other  hand,   trom 
(.    III.  Foreign  and  feudatory  State  jj  J  ware.  the  twelfth  to  the  seven- 
service.  J       XV.  Wood,  cane,  and  leaves.  teenth,  the  latter  is   re- 
B  (      ^-  Cattle-breeding,  etc.  /     XVI.  Drugs,  gums,  etc.  garbed  as  more  character- 

X,        V.  Agriculture.  V  XVII.  Leather.  f , ■        »     ,,                   ,. 

C          VI.  Personal  services.  ,,  C  XVIII.  Commerce.  J?™    «*    Y^^    occupation 

"    VII.  Food  and  drink.  •*' J.     XIX.  Transport  and  storage.  than  the  ob]ect  for  which 

VIII.  Light,  firing,  and  forage.  C      XX.  Learned  and  artistic  pro-  the    prepared     article    is 

IX.  Buildings.  ^)     ^^T  „*«^f™«\               ,  intended.      The    distinc- 

D<         X.  Vehicles  and  vessels.  (.     XXI.  Sports  and  amusements.  +nVT,  ,"c  «*  r.r.y,„Ba  ^^ 

XI.  Supplementary       require-      r  XXIL  Complex  occupations.*  tion  is,  of  course,  conven- 

ments.  G  ]  XXIII.  Indefinite  occupations.  ^^°'^^'-  .  ^mj      and      not 

XII.  Textile  fabrics  and  di-ess.  (  XXIV.  Independent  of  work.  economic,      as     in     both 

•  la  the  Imperial  retaTos  this  was  omitted,  and  Order  XXIU  vas  divided  into  XXII-Qeneral       Orders  the  makers  and  the 
Labour,  and  XXIIl—IndefiDite  or  disreputable.  SCilerS    01     an    article    ai'C 

combined,  and  it  is  only 
in  the  eighteenth  that  special  mention  is  made  of  those  who  return  themselves  as  exclusively 
engaged  in  distribution. 

"  6.  The  classification  next  passes  into  sub-orders,  and,  where  stiU  further  definition  is  Suh-orders 
thought  necessary,  into  groups  below  the  sub-orders.  Of  the  latter,  there  are  77,  which  are  <^^.^  groups, 
shown,  with  their  groups,  in  Appendix  A.  In  some  respects  they  are  the  most  important  items 
of  the  scheme,  and  it  is  possible  that,  with  careful  classification,  the  Imperial  tables  may  be 
based  on  them,  leaving  detail  below  groups  for  supplementary  or  provincial  returns.  At  all 
events,  beyond  a  few  generally  prevalent  occupations,  it  is  probable  that  each  Province  will  be 
best  served  by  being  given  discretion  to  select  under  each  group  the  items  it  considers  most 
typical  or  otherwise  important  in  the  constitution  of  its  population.  Before  this  is  done,  however, 
every  occupation  and  means  of  livelihood  returned  will  have  to  be  catalogued  for  classification, 
so  that  uniformity  up  to  the  point  mentioned  above  may  be  ensured. 

"7.  In  Appendix  B  is  given  a  sample  of  the  application  of  the  scheme  to  a  collection  of 
items  fodnd  in  two  or  three  of  the  Census  Reports  of  1881.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
a  complete  index,  such  as  was  attempted  on  the  last  occasion,  but  will  nevertheless  serve  as  a 
general  guide  in  preparing  the  detailed  catalogues  prescribed  for  the  present  census  in  Appendix 
B,  page  12  of  Circular  M. 

"  8.  A  very  important  point  to  be  dealt  with  in  connection  with  the  tabulation  of  occupations  Occupations 
in   India  is  how  to  deal  with  an  occupation  shown  conjointly  with  some  description  of  agricul-  combined 
ture,  or  with  the  possession  of  land,  or,  again,  which  is  locally  known  to  be  always  combined  ""'A 
with  another  non-agncultural  occupation,  of  apparently  quite  a  distinct  character.    It  seems  "ffficulture. 
advisable  to  show  all  of  the  former  class  in  the  main  return  under  their  respective  special 
headings,   and  in  a  supplementary  return  to  show  them  with  the  agricultural  connection  as  the 
main  head,   and  the   special   occupation  subordinate  to  each  several  sub-division  of  the  former. 
For  example  :-r-'We  may  have  a  pleader  who  is  a  non-cultivating  landowner,  a  money-lender 
who  is  also  a  non-cultivating  landowner,  a  carpenter  who  is  a  cultivating  tenant,  and  so  on.     In 
the  general  return  these  will  appear  under  the  items  of  pleader,  money-lender,  and  carpenter 
respectively.    In  the  supplementary  return,  after  the  total  number  of  non-cultivating  land- 
owners who   have  no  other  occupation  returned  against  them,  will  come  the  pleader,  and  after 
him  the  money-lender,  whilst  the  carpenter  will  occupy  a  corresponding  position  under  the  head 
of  cultivating  tenant.     In  this   way  the  total  number  of  landowners  and  tenants  and  their 
families,  so  far  as  the  census  return  is  correct,  will  be  obtained  without  detracting  from  the  roll 
of  the  occupations  which  probably  take  up  an  equal  or  greater  portion  of  the  time  of  the  person 
returning  both.     As  regards  the  second  class,   no  general  heads  can  be  prescribed,  as  the 
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combinations  may  differ  in  every  province.  Notorious  instances  are  those  of  the  tanner  and 
shoemakw,  shepherd  and  blanktt-weaverj  and,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Ibbetson  for  the  Punjab,  the 
fisherman,  water-carrier,  and  public  cook.  Where  the  caste  is  used  to  denote  the  occupation, 
there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  providinpj  a  special  heading  for  the  complex  functions  in  question; 
In  other  cases,  local  knowledge  should  be  called  in  to  point  out  which  are  the  occupations  almost 
always  combined  together,  and  these  can  be  demarcated  by  a  special  note  to  the  return.  The 
instruction,  however,  that  only  the  main  occupation  should  be  entered  in  the  schedule,  is  against 
the  chance  of  obtaining  a  complete  return  of  non-agricultural  combinations.  All  the  same, 
Provincial  Superintendents  should  suggest  as  soon  as  possible  the  heads  of  this  class  which  they 
find  can  be  distinguished  in  their  respective  Provinces.'' 

At  the  present  census  the  main  division  of  occupations  into  Classes;  Orders 
and  Sub-orders  described  above  remained  unchanged  and  the  only  alteration 
consisted  of  the  division  into  two  of  one  of  Mr.  Baines'  "  Classes  "  and  of  two 
of  his  ''  Sub-orders."  In  the  case  of  groups,  however,  although  the  general 
arrangement  was  maintained,  there  were  many  alterations  in  detail ;  some  of  the 
old  groups  were  amalgamated  or  transferred  to  other  sub-orders,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  new  groups  were  provided  with  the  object  of  distinguishing 
(«)  makers  from  sellers  and  (6)  workers  in  factories  from  those  engaged  in  hand 
industries.  The  scheme  as  thus  revised,  comprises  7  *  Classes,'  24  '  Orders,'  79 
'  Sub-orders,'  and  520  '  Groups.' 
Dual  Occupa-  306.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  only  general  use  made  of  the  return 
tions.  q£  ^^g^j  occupations  was  in  cases  where  one  of  them  was  agricultural.     In  1891 

the  non-agricultural  occupation  was?  in  all  such  cases,  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
the  general  occupation  table,  and  a  separate  return  was  prepared  showing  for  each 
occupation  the  number  of  persons  pursuing  it  in  conjunction  with  agriculture.  At 
the  present  census,  dual  occupations  have  been  returned. only  for  actual  workers  ; 
the  latter  have  been  classed  according  to  their  principal  occupations,  whether 
agricultural  or  otherwise,  and  columns  have  been  added  to  show  the  number  of 
persons  entered  under  each  non-agricultural  head  who  depend  partly  on  agricul- 
ture as  a  subsidiary  means  of  livelihood.  In  other  words  the  figures  given  at 
the  present  census  for  rent-payers  and  rent-receivers  represent  the  total  number 
who  returned  these  occupations  as  their  principal  means  of  support,  whereas  in 
1891  the  corresponding  groups  included  only  those  who  subsisted  solely  on  these 
pursuits.  The  number  of  persons  who  follow  agriculture  as  an  accessory  to 
some  other  occupation  has  been  shown  against  the  occupation  concerned,  but  in 
only  one  province  have  the  corresponding  figures  been  given  for  persons'  whose 
main  occupation  is  agricultural,  but  who  are  partially  dependent  on  other  means 
of  livelihood.  This  subject  will  be  further  discussed  in  a  subsequent  paragraph. 
Workers  and  307.  The  other,  important  departure  from  the  procedure  followed  in  1891  was 

Dependents,  jjj^  rcspect  of  the  distinction  between  workers  and  dependents.  In  1881,  workers 
only  were  dealt  with  in  the  occupation  table,  but  the  results  were  so  unsatis- 
factory that  it  was  resolved  at  the  next  enumeration  to  endeavour  to  secure  a 
return,  not  of  the  persons  actually  engaged  on  each  occupation,  but  of  the 
persons  supported  or  maintained  by  it.  The  reasons  which  led  to  this  decision 
were  summarized  by  Mr.  Baines  as  follows : — 

"  Before  discussing  the  results  of  the  enumeration  of  India  by  occupation,  as  qualified 
by  the  above  general  admissions  of  imperfection,  some  explanation  is  necessary  of  the  scope 
of  the  returns  and  of  the  system  on  which  they  were  prepared,  because  important  innovations 
have  been  introduced  into  both  since  the  preceding  census.  It  has  been  stated  above  that 
the  object  of  the  present  census  was  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  supporting  power,  at  the  time  of 
the  census,  of  each  means  of  livelihood,  whereas  in  1881  the  return  was  that  of  workers  only, 
and  persons  of,  so  to  speak,  independent  means.  Thus  no  less  than  53  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion, or,  as  the  return  was  by  sexes,  37^  per  cent,  of  the  males,  and  69 1  of  the  females,  was 
excluded.  If,  therefore,  the  total  strength  of  any  particular  group  was  in  question,  such  as, 
for  instance,  the  agricultural  or  the  artizan  class,  recourse  to  approximation  was  necessary ; 
and  this  had  to  be  based  on  estimates  of  the  probable  number  of  heads  of  families,  and  of  the 
numerical  strength  of  their  respective  households.  As  there  was  no  general  tabulation  of 
occupation  by  age,  except  in  a  few  of  the  larger  towns,  the  above  computations  had  to  be 
purely  conjectural,  and  the  postulates  and  methods  of  calculation  differed  in  each  province. 
But  even  as  a  record  of  the  working  population  only,  the  results,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Super^ 
intendents  of  the  census  operations,  in  their  respective  provinces,  were  very  defective,  and  so 
far  as  the  return  of  working  females  is  concerned,  the  figures  were  found  by  Sir  W.  .Chichele 
Plowden,  the  then  Census  Commissioner  for  India,  to  be  unworthy  of  examination,  A  few 
facts  in  confirmation  of  this  view  may  as  well  be  cited,  which  will  show  that  the  abandonment 
of  the  former  system  was  neither  premature  nor  based  on  inadequate  grounds.  First  of  all, 
of  course,  stands  the  inconsistency,  of  practice  in  regard  to  the  entry  of  the  occupation  of 
women,  which  is  based  to  a  great  extent  on  social  considerations.  "Where  there  is  a  strong 
and  well  defined  line  drawn  between  the  upper  and  the  lower   grades  of  society,  owing  to 
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distinctions  of  caste  or  race,  the  women  who  actually  do  work  are  generally  returned  as  workers 
in  the  lower  section  only,  although  they  may  be  similarly  engaged  in  various  occupations  in 
many  of  the  higher  classes.  On  the  other  handj  there  is  noted  a  general  tendency  to  return 
the_  women  of  the  middle  classes,  all  over  India,  as  following  the  occupation  of  the  head  of 
their  household,  whether  they  actually  do  so  or  not.  This  last  fact  was  one  of  the  inducements 
to  adopt  the  scheme  of  return  indicated  by  this  inclination.  Then,  again,  the  distinction 
between  the  principal  and  his  dependents  or  sharers  is  much-  valued  in  certain  occupations,  so 
the  chief  worker,  especially  the  artizan,  is  disposed  to  ignore,  in  making  the  return,  the  aid 
rendered  by  the  others  with  whom  he  may  be  connected.  There  is  a  similar  inconsistency  with 
regard  to  occupations  dependent  on  the  land.  In  some  cases,  the  nominal  occupant  will  alone 
be  recognised,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  returned  as  labourers,  whereas  in  others,  where  the 
participation  of  the  soil  is  based  on  different  principles,  the ,  number  of  occupants  or  sharers 
will  include  all  who  have  any  interest  therein,  irrespective  of  the  position  of  the  patriarch. 
The  young  children  of  agriculturists,  too,  are  as  often  as  not  entered  as  graziers,  though  their 
attention  is  gratuitously  devoted  to  the  family  live-stock  only.  Elsewhere,  they  will  be  found 
to  have  been  omitted  from  the  workers  altogether,  or  returned,  in  some  instances,  as  farm 
servants.  Other  cases  of  a  similar  tendency  can  be  adduced,  but,  on  the  whole,  they  reduce 
themselves  to  the  above  categories  6f  inconsistency  of  treatment  of  subordinate  or  subsidiary 
interest  in  the  family  means  of  livelihood." 

308.  The  instructions  of  1891  provided  for  the  entry  of  the  word  "  dependent " 
after  the  occupation  noted  against  non-workers,  but  this  was  merely  in  order 
to  make  matters  easier  for  the  enuraerators,  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
puzzled  by  the  incongruity  of  showing,  for  instance,  an  infant  as  a  cultivator 
or  a  female  as  a  soldier,  and  in  the  course  of  tabulation  the  distinction  was 
neglected  altogether.  At  the  same  time  the  persons  returned  against  each 
occupation  were  classified  by  sex  and  also  by  three  age  groups—'  0  to  6 ', '  5  to  15 ', 
and  '  15  and  over ' — and  it  was  thought  that  this  would  afford  a  fairly  accurate 
idea  as  to  the  number  of  persons  who  were  actual  workers.*  In  several  pro- 
vinces, and  especially  in  Bengal,  regret  was  expressed  by  the  Provincial  Super- 
intendents at  the  failure  to  tabulate  workers  and  dependents  separately.  At 
the  present  census,  therefore,  actual  workers  have  again  been  distinguished 
from  dependents ;  the  latter,  however,  have  not  been  left  out  of  account  but 
have  been  tabulated  under  the  occupations  from  which  they  derive  their 
support.  We  have  thus,  as  in  1891,  a  return  of  the  total  population  supported 
by  each  occupation,  and  also,  as  in  1881,  a  return  of  the  number  of  persons 
actijally  following  each  occupation.  The  distinction  by  age,  introduced  in  1891 
in  lieu  of  a  return  of  actual  workers,  has  been  abandoned,  as  no  longer  necessary, 
but  on  the  other  hand  a  new  table  has  been  prepared  in  some  provinces  showing 
occupations  classified  according  to  caste. 

309.  Having  now  explained  at  sufficient  length  the  character  of  the  infer-  Limitationi 
mation  asked  for  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  tabulated,  we  will  proceed  to  °^.^^^ ._ 
consider  its  signification  and  the  value  to  be  attached  to  it.    In  the  first  place  it  (i)  Figures 
must  be  remembered  that  all  that  the  census  can  tell  us  is  the  distribution  of  the  ^^efer  to  one 
population  according  to  occupation  on  a  single  day,   and  this  will  vary  greatly  date!*"^  ""^ 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year.     Amongst  the  great  class  of  landless 
labourers  the  means  of  livelihood  changes  with  the  season,  and  the  same  man  may 

be  at  one  time  a  field-labourer,  at  another  time  an  earth-digger,  and  again  a 
porter,  saltpetre-worker,  paddy -husker,  pdlki-hea,rer,  firewood-collector,  etc.; 
so  that  the  head  under  which  he  will  appear  in  the  Occupation  Table  depencfe 
on  the  date  fixed  for  the  enumeration.  Some  occupations,  such  as  indigo 
manufacture  and  jute  pressing,  which  at  certain  seasons  afford  employment  to 
large  numbers,  were  practically  obliterated  at  the  census,  which  was  taken  on 
the  1st  March,  while  others,  such  as  earthwork  or  the  milling  of  rice  in  Eangoon 
which  was  then  at  its  height,  were  unduly  magnified.! 

310.  Secondly,  it  is  far  from  being  the  rule  that  each  person  follows  only  (ii)    They 
one  specified  occupation.    The  division  of  labour  has  not  yet  proceeded  very  * J°^j,9^J 
far  in  India,  and   the  same  man  often  combines    several  pursuits  which  in  means  of 
Europe  would  be  quite  distinct,  and  which  are  shown  in  different  parts  of  the  support. 
Occupation  Scheme.  The  fisherman,  for  instance,  is  often  a  boatman ;  the  money- 
lender, a  landowner ;  the  cultivator,  a  day  labourer  ;  the  village  chaukidar,   a 
cultivator,  and  the  like.    It  would  have  been  impossible  to  deal  with  all  such 

cases  and  it  has  already  been  explained  that  the  only  dual  occupations  generally 

*  The  age  dlBtribution,  though  given  in  the  Provincial,  and  most  of  the  State,  Volumes  was  not  shown  in 
the  Occupation  Table  for  India  as  a  whole. 

t  According  to  the  census  there  were  only  8,249  workers  in  indigo  factories  but  in  the  Financial  and 
Gommercial  Statistics  for  British  India  (Ninth  issue)  the  number  of  persons  thus  employed  during  190Gis 
placed  at  240,333. 
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tabulated  were  thcfse  where  the  subsidiary  pursuit  was  agricultural.    In  other 
cases  only  the  main  occupation  was  looked  to.*- 

It  follows  that  the  census  tables  purport  to  show,  not  the  total  nuinber  of 
persons  who  follow  each  avocation,  either  alone  or  conjointly  with  something 
else,  but  merely  the  number  who  returned  it  as  their  chief  means  of  subsistence.! 
Thus  in  ISengal  the  total  number  of  village  chaukidars  according  to  the  police 
returhs  was  152,287,  but  only  88,936  were  entered  under  this  head  in  the  main 
occupation  table.  The  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  the  persons 
thus  employed,  who  are  seldom  able  tb  live  solely  oh  theii^  pay,  which  never 
exceeds  six,  and  is  sometimes  only  two,  rupees  per  mensem,  reported  some 
other  pursuit  to  be  their  principal  one.  A  special  table  showing  the  subsidiary 
occupations  of  cultivators  and  field  labourers  indicates  that  36,434  persons 
entered  under  these  heads  were  also  chaukidars  and  there  must  have  been 
about  27,000  more  who  returned  fishing,  general  labour  or  sOittte  other  form  of 
enipioymBnt  as  their  principal  means  of  suppoil;. 
(iii)  Mixed  311.  The  Same  remarks  apply  to  the  numerous  oases  of  oc'ciipations  of 

occupations.  ^  mixcd  character  which  are  not  specially  provided  for  in  the  scheme ; 
these  had  to  be  assigned,  ttiore  Or  less  arbitrarily,  to  oh^  ol"  bther  of  several 
special  heads  shown  in  the  scheme  under  either  of  whieh  th!ef  might  be  classed 
with  almost  equal  propriety.  The  shejjherd,  for  exaiiiple,  finds  a  place  in  one 
group,  in  Order  iV,  ah.d  the  blanket-weaver  iii  auother,  in  Ord^r  Xlt,  hW,  it  is 
the  rule  rather  thi^n  the  exception  for  the  same  m^n  tb  combine  the  t"#b  functions. 
The  Mali  Or  garland-maker  also  makes  flowferS  Of  pith  and  fireworks ;  and  nibney- 
lendiiig  and  grain-dealing  are  in  many  parts  iiierfely  diffef fent  aspects  of  the 
saine  business,  there  hie  moreover  certain  recognised  shops  whidh  have  no 
corresponding  equivalent  in  English,  such  aS  that  kUoWn  iii  Bengal  as  a 
makohdri  AdMn.  In  l89l  the  keepers  of  such  Shops  appear  tb  have  been  treated 
as  stationers ;  but  altbough  stationery  is  sold,  this  is  by  no  meaiis  the  only,  or 
indeefi  the  most  itapdl^tant,  blass  of  good^  dealt  in  ;  ^yidhgfet  other  Articles,  may 
be  nientioiied  clocks,  ehaiJs,  glass,  glass  bangles,  lookiilg-glagses,  enamelled  plates, 
toyS;,  biscuits,  caps,  buttons,  stockings,  handkerchiefs,  sho^S,  brushes,  woOllen 
gobdsi  tobacco,  spajf),  perfiiniei'y,  tin  boxes,  walking^stidks,  atid  KukMb ;  and  at  the 
present  census  they  have  beSn  classed  as  general  dealers  in  the  Imperial  table. 

Not  only  was  thete  much  uiheertainty  ill  assigning  tb  a  particular  group 
persons  returned  as  living  by  these  ttiixed  occupations  hot  provided  for  in  the 
scheme,  but  it  was  btten  clear  that  the  occupation  naliifed  by  the  enumerator 
was  only  one  of  several  actually  followed.  ThuS  a  Dbm  is  a  sbaverigel*  and  a 
dltiilnmer  as  well  as  a  basket-maker,  and  his  wife  is  an  acdoucheuSe,  but  both 
#oiild  often  be  entered  Undei*  Ohiy  one  of  the^e  heads.  Many  persons  who  deal 
in  various  kinds  bf  gobds  and  also  lend  mbhey  Wets  often  returned  either  as 
money -lendet^  bl*  a^  dealei^s  in  some  spfitJial  avtidles.     In  Madifas — 

"  The  ordinary  vernacular  term  for  the  WUage  cobbler  is  '  ekaMilii/an ',  and  it  would  never 
occur  to  an  enumerator  that  this  wag  ah  inadequate  description  ti.  a  man's  occupation.  But 
in  the  Bcliem6  leathet-dyers,  shoe,  boot,  and  sdfaddl-tiiakers,  Idiiiiers  and  curriers,  sellers  of  mann- 
factitred  leather  goods,  sellets  of  hides,  hbrns,  bristles,  and  bones,  watdr-bag,  well-bagj  bucket 
and  ghee-pot  makers  are  all  differentiated.  The  village  cobbler  is  probaHy  any  or  all  of  these 
by  turns,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  ensure  that  the  entry  '  chahkiHiyan  '  was  always  consistently 
elassified  under  the  most  appropriate  of  these  heads." 

(It)  Mis-  312;  The  inaccuracy  of  the  entries  in  the  schedules  is  a  fertile  source  of 
s^h^^d^i**"*  6^^or.  There  is  throughout  India  much  confusion  of  thought  iietween  a 
man's  fcaste,  which  eonnotes  his  traditional  occupation,  and  the  means  of 
livelihood  by  which  he  actually  subsists.  A  man  of  the  barber  caste  will  often 
oall  himedf  a  barber,  even  when  his  income  is  mainly  derived  from  agriculture 
or  some  other  employment,  and  a  Brahman,  especiaDy  if  a  mendicant,  will  say 
he  is  a  priest,  even  though  he  may  never  have  exercised  ahy  priestly  function 
beyond  perhaps  dipping  his  toe  in  a  bowl  of  water  for  the  delectation  of  some  pious 
Sudra,  who  will  not  break  his  fast  until  he  has  had  a  draught  of  water  thus 
sanctified.      In  the  Punjab  Mr;  Eose  considers  that  the  figures  for-  scavengers 

*  In  the  i^nnjab,  United  trovintses,  Assanl,  l^c.j  a  limitted  hilmber  of  Selected  dvid,l  ocoU^ktioris  Vfrere 
tabulated  and  iii  Bengal  a  return  was  prepared  of  the  faon-agricnltural  occupations  of  persons  inftinly  agrieul- 
turists. 

t  The  same  difiSonlty  exists  in  England  also,  and  Dr.  LongstaS  has  suggested  that  it  shpvld  be  met  by 
entering  the  person  under  both  headings,  making  the_  requisite  correction  when  totalling  ;the  occupations 
(Studies  in  Statistics,  page  224).  This,  however,  would  involve  an  amount  of  elaboration  which  would  not  be 
possible  in  the  time  allowed. 
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have  been  swollen  by  the  wholesale  incli^sion  of  Chuhras,  who  are  by  traditional 
occijpatio:^  sweepersi,  but  whgs  in  practice  more  often  live  by  agricultural 
labour,  jn  t.he  same  proyi|;qe  the  blackspaith,  or  "  LoMi^/'  by  caste  is  often  a 
carpenter,  or  "  Tarkhan,"  by  occupation  and,  if  asked  his  ty^de,  -^ill  reply  Lobar 
Tarkhan,  so  that  it  is  a  matfer  of  pure  chance  under  vhich  head  he  is  ?liown.. 
There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  intentional  mis-statement,  and  the  occupation  which 
is  CQnsi(iered  the  more  respectable  is  often  returned  instead  of  that  which  is  really 
the  principal  means  of  subsistence.  For  example  a  person  "^ho  possesses  a  minute 
holding  of  land  would  return  himself  as  a  cultivator,  even  thoi^gh  for  nine  months 
of  the  year  he  supported  himself  by  working  as  a  coolie,  and  in  Madras  toddy 
drawers  and  Jeather  workers  are  said  in  some  cases  tp  hayp  described  them- 
selves as  3jgripulturists. 

313.  The  above  causes  of  erroj?  are  bad  enoiigh,  but  even  more  rip,istakes  are  (')  Vagueness 
prob9ibly  diie  to  the  vagueness  3.fl.d  want  of  precision  with  which  oap\ipations  °  *°  ™'' 
are  despri|beidr     In  spite  of  all  the  care  taken  to  prevent  it,  the  schediile^  literally 
teemed  with  "w^ords  which  conveyed   no  definite  meaning  ^h^teyer,   Bind  the 
classification  of  which  was  a  matter  of  great^  uncertainty,    Thus  in  13engal  it 
is  stated  that — 

"  Entries  piich  as  Izaraddr  (farmer),  peon,  oo  ifcrgiptpr,  mis(n  (artifipejr),  poolie  and  ch^kokXi 
(service)  were  y^  CQmmQn.  There  were  numerous  other  entries  which,  thp\igh  not  so  yague 
as  the  ^ibove,  could  still  be  classed  under  several  differeat  hea,d8  of  the  schemp,  such  as  railway 
coolie,  doctor  (unspecified),  mendicancy  (unspecified),  engineer,  service  in  mill,  cloth-seller, 
krishi-majur)  go-rakshyak,  kaila-hikray  {kaild  means  '  charcoal '  as  well  as  '  coal '),  wood-seller 
and  the  like.  Many  of  these  terms  were  most  dillicultto  deal  with,  and  although  a  clue  was 
often  furnished  by  the  locality  where  the  person  was  enumerated,  or  by  the  caste,  sex  ^nd 
other  entries  on  the  slip  relating  to  him,  it  was  inevit^ible  that  tliere  should  be  a  e.onsideraJ)le 
amount  of  gqessiiig,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  pretend  that  in  evpyy  case  the  persons  cQnceraed 
-  were  assigned  to  the  right  groups  in  the  occvi.pa.tion  scheme.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  we 
did  the  best  we  cpuld^  and  that,  cqnsideymg  the  large  numbers  dealt  with,  it  may  be  hoped 
that  the  mfstakes  which  occurred  to  some  extent  cancelled  one  another." 

Similarly  in  Madras  Mr.  Prancis  writes  :■ — 

"  The  mass  of  the  people  h.ere  are  totally  illiterate,  and  proportionately  inaccurate.  The 
native  of  South  India's  idea  of  the  way  to  fix  the  time  of  day  at  which  an  event  occurred  is  to 
say  that  it  happened  when  the  sup  was  so  many  palmyra  trees  high  in  the  heavens,  and  persons 
with  such  rudimentary  notions  of  exactness  as  this  pah  hardly  be  expected  to  give  a  clear  ac- 
count of  their  means  of  subsistence^  especially  when  these  are  numeroas  or  complex.  The  sche- 
dules consequently  contained  thousands  of  the  vaguest  entries  which  could  not  possibly  be  really 
satisfactorily  classified.  For  instance,  the  entry  '  cotton  business  '  might  mean  that  the  person 
referred  to  was  a  weaver  of  cotton  cloths,  or  of  cptton  carpets,  or  of  cotton  tape ;  or,  on  the  pther 
hand,  tha,t  he  was,  a  cotton79leaner,  a  qotton-spinne^,  a  potton-sizer,  a  cotton- dyer,  or  a  cotton- 
calenderer,  fuller,  or  printer,  or  even  that  he  was  a  dealer  in  cotton,  or  cotton  cloths,  or  cotton 
thread.  Yetihe  groups  in  the  Sub-order  40— Cotton,  and  elsewhere  require  all  such  persons  to 
be  differentiated.  '  Smith,'  again,  might  mean  gold-smith,  brass-smith,  copper-smith,  white- 
smith, or  black-iSjnith.  '  Estate  coolie '  might  mean  that  the  individual  was  employed  on  a 
cofEee  estate,  or  a  tea  estate,  or  a  cinchona  estate,  or  on  one  where  all  three  of  these  products 
were  grown.  '  Clerk '  might  mean  any  one  of  the  39  different  kinds  of  clerks  provided  for  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  occupation  scheme.     Fifty  similar  cases  could  easily  be  instanced. 

"  Sometimes,  no  doubt,  the  caste  entry  in  the  schedule  would  help  in  the  determination  of 
the  meaning  of  vague  entries  of  this  description.  '  Weaver '  may  mean  cotton-weaver,  or  silk- 
weaver,  or  a  weaver  of  jute  gunny-bags,  or  of  grass  mats,  or  of  goats'  hair  blankets,  and 
all  of  these  have  to  be  distinguished.  If,  however,  the  caste  entry  was  Patmil  the  odds  were 
largely  in  favour  of  the  individual  being  a  silk- weaver,  as  Patnuls  usually  weave  in  that  mate- 
rial only,  while  if  it  was  Kuruba  it  was  practically  certain  that  he  wove  nothing  finer  than 
blankets.  .In  the  absence  of  any  ench  assistance  the  only  course  open  was  to  classify  weavers 
unspecified  as  weavers  of  cotton,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  more  probable  that  they  wove 
cotton  than  any  other  material." 

pl4.  The  efforts  ma,d£  to  distinguish  between  makers  and  sellers  and  between  (vj)  Unoer- 
workers  in  f^fitories  and  those  engaged  in  the  corresponding  home  industries  ^ecUng'^^" 
have,  not  met  with  very  great  success.     So  far  as  village  occupations  are  con-  makers  and 
cerned,  their  most  characteristic  feature  is  that  the  same  person  is  the  manufac-  f^^^ 
turer  and  also  the  retail  dealer.    The  confectioner  for  example  makes  hisworkere. 
sweets  and  sells  them ;  the  potter  retails  the  eartheu  vessels  which  he  moulds ; 
the  person  who  makes  baogles  also  vends  them,  and  the  fisherman  usually  him- 
self takes  to  market  the  fish  which  he  catches.    The  difficulty  of  drawing  the 
line  between  the  two  functions  is  dwelt  on  by  the  Superintendents  of  all  the 
larger  provinces.    There  is  a  similar  consensus  of  opinion  regarding  the  attempt 
to  obtain  a  separate  return  of  workers  in  factories,  and  Mr.  Francis  says  "the 
statistics  of  workers  in  factories  must  be  frankly  admitted  to  be  far  below  any 
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others  in  Table  XV  in  point  of  accuracy,  not  to  say  entirely  worthless." 
Only  118  persons  were  shown  as  working  in  the  carpet  factories  of  Amritsar  city, 
and  Mr.  Eose  thinks  that  the  rules  must  haye  been  misinterpreted  and  the  term 
taken  to  apply  only  to  places  in  which  machinery  is  employed.  The  discrepan- 
cies between  the  results  of  the  census  and  those  furnished  in  the  Return  of  Large 
Industries  published  by  the  Director  General  of  Statistics  are  often  very  marked, 
and  as  the  latter  are  specially  collected  and  may  be  presumed  to  be  fairly  accu- 
rate, it  is  a  question  whether  any  useful  purpose  is  served  by  attempting  to 
obtain  similar  details  through  the  agency  of  the  census, 
(vii)  Errors  in  315.  Even  if  the  original  return  had  been  clear  and  free  from  error  there  was 
Compilation,  still  ample  room  for  mistakes  in  the  course  of  compilation.  The  system  of  clas- 
sification varied.  In  some  provinces  the  Superintendent  himself  passed  orders 
as  to  the  group  to  be  assigned  to  each  occupation  found  in  the  schedules,  the 
occupations  with  their  classification  being  entered  in  an  alphabetical  index, 
which  was  added  to  and  re- written  from  time  to  time,  while  in  others  the  duty 
was  delegated  to  the  ofacers  in  charge  of  tabulaition  centres' or  to  selected  subor- 
dinates. Under  the  latter  system  uniformity  was  impossible,  and  even  where 
the  work  was  done  on  the  basis  of  an  alphabetical  index  passed  by  the  Super- 
intendent himself,  there  was  still  ample  room  for  mistakes.  In  the  first  place, 
the  men  who  sorted  the  slips  might  neglect  the  rule  which  required  that  each 
occupation  should  be  entered  exactly  as  it  was  found  on  the  slip,  and  might  add 
together  items  which,  though  apparently  similar,  were  exhiljited  in  different 
groups  of  the  occupation  scheme.  Secondly  the  men  who  a£6.xed  the  group 
numbers  might  rely  on  their  memory,  instead  of  consulting  the  index,  and  so 
make  mistakes ;  and  thirdly,  the  process  of  compiling  such  a  vast  array  of  sepa- 
rate items  *  was  a  very  elaborate  one,  and  there  was  continual  danger  of  mispost- 
ing.  In  most  provinces  the  system  of  check  was  sufficient  to  ensure  the  detec- 
tion of  a  large  proportion  of  the  mistakes  which  were  made,  but  there  must  al- 
ways have  been  a  certain  residuum  of  error. 
Instances  316.  The  abovc  observations  will  become  more  clear  if  a  few  practical 

ois^oyeAm-  jngta^ces  are  given  of, the  effect  of  differences  of  classification  and  of  the  way  in 
which  mistakes  can  creep  in.  In  Bengal  many  labourers  who  were  shown  as 
'  coolies  unspecified.'  in  1891,  have  at  this  census  been  classed  under  the  agricultural 
head  and  the  result  is  that  nearly  5  million  persons  have  been  shown  in  Order  V  as 
farm-servants  and  field-labourers  compared  with  rather  more  than  a  million  and 
a  half  in  1891,  while  Order  XXII  contains  three  million  persons  less  than  it 
did  on  that  occasion.  In  Madras,  the  number  of  general  labourers  has  declined, 
in  comparison  with  1891,  from  about  2|  millions  to  half  a  million  while  the 
agricultural  labourers  number  1^,  as  compared  with  4,  millions.  In  Eajpu- 
tana  Captain  Bannerman  says : — 

"  While  the  watchmen  and  weighmen  have  increased,  the  porters  have  greatly  diminished. 
DifEerence  of  classification  seems  to  be  the  main  cause,  for  it  appears  that  in  1891  many  of  the 
field-labourers  were  classed  as  porters,  the  entry  in  the  schedules  having  been  simply  the  com- 
prehensive term  tnazdur." 

In  Burma  the  number  of  field-labourers  has  risen  from  682,000  to  4,322,000, 

but  here  the  increment  is  due  mainly  to 
the  entry  under  this  head  of  "  cultivators 
pure   and  simple,"    who  might    more 
accurately  have  been  classed  as  "rent- 
payers  "  ;  the  number  of  persons  under 
this  latter  head,  as  well  as  4hat  of  rent- 
receivers,  is  now  absurdly  small,  and  the 
aggregate  number  of  persons  shown  as 
having  an  interest  in  land  is  less  than 
a  quarter  as  great  as  it  was  ten  years 
ago.    In  Gujarat,  "a    province  where 
tenancies  are  common,  tlie  half  million  "tenants  registered  in  1891  have  been 
reduced  to  576  and  it  is  probable  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  tenants 
have  been  wrongly  classed  as  labourers."    The  vague  entry  of  "  service,"  which 
may  mean  practically  anything,  but  in  Bengal  at  least  comparatively  seldom 
refers  to  domestic  employment,   was  shown  in  that  province,  at  the  present 


7 — 

In  1891. 

Land  occupants 

Tenants  and  sharers  .          .         . 
Tot  A  I, 

.     2,533,784 

737,003 

.  3,270,787 

In  1901. 

Kent-receivers  .... 

Eent- payers      .... 

Total 

.      713,508 

4,245 

.    717,753 

*  With  520  groups  of  occupation,  two  sexes,  and  separate  entries  for  workers,  workers  partially  agriculturists, 
and  dependents,  there  might  le  as  many  as  3,000  separate  headings  for  each  unit  of  compilation. 
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census,  under  a    separate  heading  amongst  "  indefinite  occupations  "  in  Order 
XXIII ;  this  Order  thus  includes  216,000  persons  who  in  1891  wore  apparently 
entered  under  the  "  Miscellaneous  "  group  of  Order  VI— Personal  and  Domestic 
Services.  _   In  the   Punjab  a  marked  decline  in  the  number  of  petty  Government 
servants  is  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  enumerators  in  many  cases 
entered  "service"  without  further  details.    In  Sind,  in  1891,  all  cultivators  who 
personally  disposed  of  their  produce  were  classed  as  grain  dealers.     In    the 
Punjab  grain    dealers    now    number    339,852,    compared    with    36,274  in 
1891  and  the  only  reasonable  explanation  seems  to  lie  in  some  similar  freak 
of  classification.     In  the  same  Province  the  decline  in  the  number  of  furniture 
dealers  frorn.  4,765  to  479  is  said  to  point  to  some  error  in  tabulating  the  results, 
and  a  similar  explanation  alone  can  account  for  the  presence  of  209  shipowners 
in  Nahan,  118  insurance  agents  and  under- writers  in  Gujranwala  and  53  piano- 
tuners  in  the  Chenab  Colony.     In  Madras  the  figures  for  farm  servants  are 
"most  untrustworthy,"   and  some  districts  show  no  prisoners  in  their  jails. 
The  Assam  returns  fail  to  show  any  coal  miners  in  the  Khasi  Hills,  while  those 
for  Burma  include  6,415  vermin  and  animal  catchers  who  appear  to  have  no  real 
existence.     In  Bombay  the  decline  in  the  number  of  mechanics  from  9,911  to 
5,851  is   "hardly  credible."   Speaking  of  the  previous  census  Mr.  Enthoven 
writes : — 

"  All  the  pig  breeders  and  dealers  o£  the  Presidency,  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions,  are 
shown  to  be  in  Belgaum,  and  consist  of  9  males  and  307  females.  Half  the  population  sup- 
ported by  piano-tuning  are  found  in  the  Sholapur  District,  and  are  women.  The  sale  of 
photographic  apparatus  supports  380  persons,  163  of  whom  are  in  the  Panch  Mahals,  and  they 
are  almost  exclusively  females. 

"  If  a  reference  is  made  to  Table  XV,  Part  I  -A  for  1901,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  now 
only  18  persons  returned  as  supported  by  pig  breeding  in  the  whole  of  the  Presidency,  exclusive 
of  Native  States ;  that  females  dependent  on  piano-tuning  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  Shola- 
pur ;  and  that  the  sale  of  photographic  apparatus  has  ceased  to  offer  an  attractive  livelihood  to 
the  female  population  of  the  Panch  Mahals.  To  put  this  in  other  words,  Mr.  Drew's  "  strange" 
entries  were  obviously  slips  in  the  Abstraction  oflBces.  Doubtless  the  slip  system  introduced  on 
this  occasion  has  afforded  a  greater  measure  of  security  than  formerly  existed  against  such 
errors.  But  the  object  of  referring  to  them  here  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  great  risk  of  in- 
correct entries  when  very  large  figures  are  being  elaborately  classified.  From  this  point  of  view, 
it  is  useless  to  trace  in  too  great  detail  the  variations  in  entries  under  occupational  groups  from 
census  to  census.  The  broad  distinctions  between  classes,  and  perhaps  orders  are  in  most  cases 
maintained  without  great  diflSculty.  Further  down  the  classification  basis  becomes  uncertain, 
and  the  conclusion  which  can  legitimately  be  based,  in  most  instances,  on  an  extraordinary 
difference  in  the  number  entered  at  the  two  censuses,  is  merely  that  the  increase  is  owing  to  there 
being  more,  or  the  decrease  to  there  being  less." 

The  Bombay  table  for  the  present  census  is  not  altogether  free  from  similar 
improbabilities.  Thus  in  iron  foundries  the  superior  staff  is  placed  at  4jl30 
while  there  are  only  257  persons  shown  as  operatives  ;  there  are  11,322  owners, 
managers  and  superior  staff  attached  to  clothing  agencies,  but  only  4,208  ope- 
ratives and  other  subordinates,  and  in  aerated- water  factories  the  correspondmg 
figures  are  4,100  and  431. 

317.  I  have  drawn  attention  to  these  points  at  some  length  in  order  to  show  Proposed 
how  useless  it  is  to  expect  from  the  Census  detailed  statistics  of  occupation.    In  simplification 
his  report  on  the  Census  of  India  in  1891  Mr.  Baines  wrote :—  tionfnfotw*. 

"  It  may  be  gathered  from  these  remarks  that  a  high  value  is  not  attached  to  the  results 
of  the  census  of  occupation.  This  is  true,  and  the  opinion  is  not  confined  to  those  who  have 
had  the  administration  of  the  operation  in  India  alone.  In  some  of  the  countries  in  Europe  the 
subject  is  excluded  altogether  from  t)ie  enumeration,  and  in  one  at  least,  which  need  not  be 
named,  much  forethought  and  many  elaborate  instructions  were  rewarded  by  results  with  which 
the  census  authorities  thought  it  advisable  not  to  mislead  the  public,  by  including  with  the  rest. 
In  Germany,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  it  has  been  decided  that  a  comprehensive  industrial 
survey,  obtained  by  dint  of  detailed  enquiry,  spread  over  a  considerable  time,  is  preferable  to  the 
rough  and  ready  return  which  is  all  that  it'falls  within  the  capacity  of  a  synchronous  census  to 
furnish." 

Similarly,  in  the  report  on  the  Census  of  England  and  Wales  in  1891  (page 
35)  it  is  said  that— 

"A   census does  not   supply  data  which  are  suitable  for  minute  classification  or   admit 

of  profitable  examination  in  detail.  The  most  that  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  from  data  so  col- 
lected is  that  they  shall  give  the  means  of  drawing  such  a  picture  of  the  occupational  distribu- 
tion of  the  people  as  shall  be  fairly  true  in  its  main  lines,  though  little  value  can  be  attached  to 
the  detailed  features.  It  is  not  wise  to  demand  from  a  material  a  result  for  the  production  of 
which  it  is  unsuited." 
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In  a  paper  read  before  the  Eoyal  Statistical  Society*  Mr.  Baines  repeated 
the  opinion  that  detailed  information  as  to  the  industrial  organization  of  a 
country  cannot  he  obtained  by  the  machinery  of  the  general  census,  and  in  the 
discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper,  Sir  Kobert  GifPen  expressed 
agreement  with  Mr.  Baines  as  to  the  undesirability  of  attempting  to  do  much 
regarding  occupations  in  an  ordinary  census,  and  admitted  that,  if  an  elaborate 
enquiry  were  desired,  it  could  only  be  carried  out  by  a  separate  proceeding,  quite 
outside  the  census  and  conducted  by  a  different  staff. 

AU  that  can  be  expected,  or  that  should  be  attempted,  is  a  broad  general 
division  of  the  population  under  a  few  main  heads.  Accuracy  in  details  cannot 
be  looked  for,  and  it  is  not  claimed  by  any  of  the  Provincial  Superintendents. 
Mr.  Prancis  for  example  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  The  broad  totals  of  Classes  and  Orders,  which  are  those  which  are  mainly  required  for 
administrative  purposes,  will  be  found  to  be  rehable,  even  when  examined  district  by  district. 
As  one  goes  further  into  detail,  however,  and  the  law  of  large  numbers  ceases  to  operate,  there 
are  cases  in  which  less  faith  can  be  placed  in  the  figures." 

318.  It  is  true  that,  the  larger  the  aggregate  taken,  the  smaller  is  the  risk 
of  error,  but  one  of  the  unavoidable  defects  of  a  very  elaJDorate  scheme  is  that  it 
often  separates  occupations  which  are  very  nearly  allied.  Thus  agricultural 
labourers  are  classed  in  Order  V  and  general  labourers  in  Order  X-XII,  and  we 
have  seen  that  in  Bengal  more  than  three  million  persons  who  were  shown  in 
the  latter  group  in  1891  have  now  been  relegated  to  the  former.  Shepherds  are 
in  one  Order  and  blanket-makers  in  another  ;  boatmen  and  fishermen  are  -simi- 
larly separated,  and  so  are  religious  mendicants  and  ordinary  beggars,  although 
in  practice  it  is  often  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  to  which  head  any  particular 
entry  should  be  allocated.  Grain  dealers  and  the  vendors  of  special  articles  are 
shown  in  different  Orders  of  Class  D,  but  "shopkeepers  unspecified,"  of  whom 
there  are  Ij  million,  are  included  in  Class  E.  It  follows  that,  even  when  the  larger 
heads  in  the  scheme,  such  as  Orders  or  Classes,  are  dealt  with,  the  results  are 
vitiated,  so  far  as  comparison  wj.th  the  previous  enumeration,  or  between  different 
parts  of  India  is  concerned,  by  the  want  of  uniformity  in  dealing  with  the  details. 
It  will  be  seen  further  on  that  nine-tenths  of  the  population  follow  a  limited 
number  of  simple  occupations,  and  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  the  scheme  were  ia 
future  restricted  to  about  30  comprehensive  heads,  we  should  obtain  a  better  gene- 
ral view  of  the  functional  distribution  of  the  people  than  under  the  present 
system.!  We  should  then  know  how  many  persons  were  land-occupants,  how  many 
landless  labourers,  how  many  boatmen  and  fishermen,  and  how  many  weavers, 
and  the  like.  For  the  details  regarding  many  special  heads,  such  as  jute  or  cotton 
miUs,  tea-gardens,  coal-mines,  etc.,  statistics  of  a  far  more  reliable  character  than 
those  offered  by  the  census  can  be  obtained  from  the  returns  compiled  by  the 
Director-General  of  Statistics ;  a  great  deal  of  information  regarding  other  occupa- 
tions can  be  gleaned  from  the  Income-tax  returns,  while  the  strength  of  the 
army  and  the  civU  services,  the  number  of  police  and  village  watchmen,  of 
prisoners  in  jails,  etc.,  can  be  gathered  from  various  oflQ.cial  publications.  Such 
statistics  might  well  be  compiled  in  connection  with  the  census,  but  they  should 
be  obtained  in  the  manner  here  indicated  and  not  through  the  agency  of  the 
enumerators.  I 
Beferenca  to  33^9,  rpj^e  aotual  figures  obtained  from  the  return  of  occupations  will  be  found 

in  Table  XV.    The  main  features  of  the  Table  are,  as  usual,  illustrated  by  means 
of  proportional  figures  in  subsidiary  tables  at  the  end  of  the  Chapter,  viz. : — 
I.  General  distribution  by  occupation.    • 

II.  Distribution  of  the  Agricultural,  Industrial,  Commercial,  and  Profes- 
sional population  by  provinces  and  states. 
III.  Number  per  1,000  supported  by  each  Order  of  occupations. 

*  Joiunal  of  the  Eoyal  Statistical  Society,  Volume  LXIII,  Part  I. 

t  At  the  recent  census  of  Cuba  all  occupations  were  classed  under  18  main  headings  The  difiSculties 
attending  a  correct  classification  of  occupations  in  India  according  to  any  elaborate  scheme  have  only 
now  become  apparent.  The  scheme  devised  by  Mr.  Baines  in  1891  difEered  in  so  many  respects  from  the 
previous  one  that  no  comparison  between  the  results  of  the  two  censuses  was  possible,  and  it  is  only  now, 
when  the  same  scheme  has  been  retained  in  all  its  essential  features,  that  the  great  variations  which  may  take 
place  solely  owing  to  changes  in  classification,  mistakes  and  the  like,  have  made  themselves  noticeable.  Prior 
to  the  tabulation  of  the  results  of  the  present  census  no  one  thought  of  suggesting  any  radical  change  in  the 
gcheme  drawn  up  in  1891  which,  from  an  abstract  point  of  view,  seemed  as  good  as  any  that  could  be  devised. 

J  The  collection  at  the  Census  of  statistics  regarding  persons  under  instruction  has  been  abandoned  on  the 
ground  that  this  information  is  given  in  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  same 
principle  applies  to  the  endeavour  to  secure  by  the  agency  of  the  census  detailed  information  regaining  occupations 
which  is  already  compiled  by  a  separate  agency. 
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IV.  Number  per  10,000  supported  by  various  primitive  occupations  in 

each  province  and  §tate. 
V.  Occupations  of  females  by  Orders,  and  selected  Sub -orders  and  Groups. 
VI.  Proportion  of  workers  to  dependents,  and  of  female,  to  male,  workers 
in  certain  occupations. 
VII.  Occupations  combined  with,  agriculture  as  a  subsidiary  pursuit. 
VIII.  Comparison  of  occupations  with  1891  by  Classes,  Orders,  and  Sub- 
orders. 
IX.  Comparison  of  agricultural  population  with  1891. 

X.  Main  distribution  of  occupations  in  cities. 
XI.  Large  industries. 

Main  Features  of  the  Ketarn.* 

320.  Before  dealing  with  the  minor  heads  of  the  occupation  scheme  it  will  Population 
be  desirable  to  view  the  results  from  a  more  general  point  of  view  and  to  note  the  ^"^6°^^^ 
functional  distribution  of  the  people  according  to  the  larger  divisions.    The  most  CksB  of 
striking  feature  of  the  return  is  the  immense  preponderance  of  agricultural  pur-  occupations, 
suits.     Nearly  two-thirds    of  the  total  population  have  returned  some  form 
of  agriculture  as  their  principal  means  of  subsistence ;   52  per  cent,  are  either 
landlords  or  tenants,  12  per  cent,  are  field  labourers,  and  about  1  per  cent,  are 
growers  of  special  products  and  persons  engaged  in  estate  management,  etc.     In 
addition  to  these,  about  2^  per  cent.,  Mho  mentioned  some  other  employment  as 
the  chief  source  of  their  livelihood,  are  also  partially  agriculturists,  and  another 
6  per  cent.,  who  have  been  shown  under  the  head  of  "  general  labourers  ",  are 
doubtless  in  the  main  supported  by  work  in  the  fields.    About  15  per  cent,  of 
the  total  population  (including  dependents)  are  maintained  by  the  preparation  and 
supply  of  material  substances ;    and  of  these  more  than  a  third  find  a  Uvelihood 
by  the  provision  of  food  and  drink,  and  a  quarter  by  working  aud  dealing  in 
textile  fabrics  and  dress.     Domestic  and  sanitary  services  provide  employment  for 
very  few,  and  the  number  of  persons  who  subsist  by  this  means  is  less  than  4  per 

cent,  of  the  population.    The  oc- 

Diagram  shewing  the  general  dutribziiion  of  the  population 
hi/  occupation  (Orders), 
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domestic   services; 
from  Government  service. 


one-eleventh  from  "  unskilled  labour, 


cupations  of  about  2|  per  cent, 
fall  under  the  head  "  Commerce, 
transport  and  storage,"  the  num- 
ber engaged  in  "commerce" 
being  slightly  greater  than  that 
in  "  transport  and  storage." 
Government  service  and  the 
"  learned  and  artistic  profes- 
sions "  are  the  principal  means 
of  support  of  19  and  17  per 
mille  respectively. 

The  above  proportions  refer  to 
the  total  population ;  those  for 
cities,  which  are  also  illustrated 
in  the  annexed  diagram,  follow 
very  different  lines.  In  these 
large  centres  of  population, 
instead  of  two-thirds,  barely  one- 
twelfth  of  the  population  are  de- 
pendent on  agriculture,  and  the 
number  engaged  in  the  "pre- , 
paration  and  supply  of  material 
substances"  rises  from  one- 
seventh  to  two-fifths;  one- 
eighth  derive  a  livelihood  from 
and  nearly  as 
"  personal  and 
and  one-fourteenth 


"  commerce 
many      from 


*  In  the  discussion  which  follows  occasional  instances  of  repetition  will  be  noticed,  It  is  probable  that  this 
Chapter  will  be  used  chiefljr  f or  purposes  of  reference,  and  it  seems,  therefoie,  important  to  make  each  portion 
complete  in  itself  in  all, essential  particulars. 
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General  pro-         321,  The  foresfoinff  remarks  refer  to  the  main  distribution  of  Dcoupations  in 

portions      in  o        &  T    rl'  Vi   1  TVi        A' 

main  provin-  Diagram  shelving  the  distribution  of  the  population  by  occupation      ^^^^  ^^  ^,  wnoie.      ine     aia- 

""•  (Ciasset)  in  certain  Provinces.  gram  m  the  margin  has  bseii 

prepared  to  indicate  for  the 
seven  larger   provinces  the 
number  of  persons  who  are 
chiefly  supported  by  Pasture 
and  Agriculture  (Orders  IV 
and  V),   Industries   (Orders 
VII  to  XVII),    Commerce 
(Orders  XVIII  and  XIX), 
Professions  (Orders  XX  and 
XXI),  and  "  Other  means  of 
subsistence."     Of    the    pro- 
vinces dealt  with  in  the  dia- 
gram, the  proportion  of  per- 
sons dependent  on  agrestic 
IJursuits  is  highest  in  Bengal, 
the   Central   Provinces   and 
Madras,    but  it  is    equally 
high,  if  not  higher,  in  Assam, 
Baluchistan,     Coorg,      and 
Kashmir.    So  far  as  the  pro- 
vinces shown  in  the  diagram 
are     concerned,     industries 
support  the  largest   relative 
number  of    persons    in   the 
Punjab,     Burma,    Bombay, 
and  Madras,  but  the  propor- 
tion  is  far  greater   in    the 
small  States  of  Cochin  and 
Travancore.      The      general 
tendency  of  industries  is  towards  aggregation  in  large  centres,  and  the  proportion 
returned  under  this  head  varies  greatly  even  in  the  same  province,  e.g.,  in  the 
Punjab,  where  it  ranges  from  less  than  4  per  cent,  in   Kurram  to  over  31   per 
cent,  in  Jhang,  and  in  Bombay,  where  it  lies  between  4  per  cent,  in  Thana  and 
35  per  cent,   in  Surat.    The  commercial  and  professional  classes  everywhere 
form  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  population.     The  head  "  Others  "  which 
includes   'Earth-work  and  general  labour,'   'Domestic  and  Sanitary   Services,' 
•  Government,'  *  Indefinite  and  disreputable  occupations,'  and  '  Persons  indepen- 
dent of  work,'  is  made  up  mainly  of  the  two  heads   first  mentioned  which 
contribute  respectively  45  and  27  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

322,  Another  method  of  viewing  the  occupation  statistics  from  a  general  stand- 
point is  by  picking  out  the  occupations  commonly  followed  in  every  village,  i.e. 
those  which,  taken  together,   meet  all  the  requirements  of  ordinary   -rural  life! 
The  number  per  10,000  of  the  population  who  subsist  by  these  primitive  occupa- 
tions in  India  as  a  whole  is  noted  in  the  margin.     Similar  details  for  each  of 

the  main  provinces  will  be 
found  in  subsidiary  table  IV 
at  the  end  of  the  Chapter. 
The  occupations  as  there  en- 
tered are  to  be  understood  in 
the  widest  sense  and  do  not  bear 
the  more  restricted  meaning 
assigned  to  them  in  the  classi- 
fied scheme.  The  term  '  gene- 
ral labour'  for  example  in- 
cludes not  only  the  ordinary 
coolie,  but  also  flour-grinders, 
paddy-huskers,  tank-diggers 
and  other  earth- workers,  pdWi- 
bearers,  firewood-collectors,  etc. 
Cattle-breeders    and    dealers, 
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NoTZ— Ihe  base  of  each  rectangle  is  proportional  to  the  total  popnlation  of  the 
ProTince.  The  height  shews,  the  percentage  of  the  population  which  is  employed  on  each 
Class  of  ocoapation. 


Village 
dustries. 


Occupation. 


8. 


Landlords  and  Tenants    . 
Labourers      ..... 

(a)  Agricultural  Labourers 

(b)  General  Labourers 
Stookowners,  milkmen,  and  herdsmen 

4.  Fishermen  and  boatmen 

5.  Oil-pressers 

6.  Toddy-drawers  and  sellers 

7.  Grain-parchers        .... 

8.  Leather-workers     .... 

9.  Basket-makers,  scavengers,  and  drummers 

10.  Grocers  and  confectioners 

11.  Grain-dealers  and  money-lenders 

12.  Vegetable  and  fruit  sellers 

Carried  over 


Number  per 

11,000  of 
popnlation. 


5,286 

1,869 

1,139 

730 

165 

106 

63 

31 

26 

98 

101 

80 

114 

48 


7,990 
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Occapstlon. 

Number  per 

10,000  ot 
population. 

Brought  forward 

13.  Makers  and  sellers  of  bangles   . 

14.  Silk -worm  rearers  and  silk- weavers     . 

15.  Cotton-workers  (not  in  mills)    . 

16.  Goldsmiths  and  blacksmiths 

17.  Brass,  copper,  and  bell-meta]  workers 

18.  Carpenters     .         .         .'       . 

19.  Potters 

20.  Tailors 

21 .  Other  shop-keepers 

22.  Barbers 

23   Washermen            .... 

24.  Priests 

25.  Village  quacks  and  midwives    . 

26.  Mendicants 

. 

7,990 

12 
10 

240 
97 
13 
86 
76 
S9 
53 
77 
68 
60 
14 

167 

Total 

9,001 

milkmen  and  herdsmen,  are 
similarly  grouped  under  one 
head,  and  fishermen,  boatmen, 
and  fish  sellers,  under  another. 
It  has  already  been  explained 
that  the  subdivision  of  labour 
in  India  has  not  proceeded  so 
far  as  the  general  classification 
scheme  would  indicate,  and  by 
adding  together  these  and 
similar  allied  occupations, 
which  are  generally  followed, 
either  at  different  times  or 
concurrently,  by  one  and  the 
same  person,  the  difPerences 
due  to  the  vagaries  of  the  ori- 
ginal return  or  of  the  classi- 
fication in  the  census  offices  have  to  a  great  extent  been  eliminated.*  In 
the  case  of  agricultural  and  general  labourers  the  border  line  is,  as  already 
explained,  most  uncertain ;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  in  some  provinces 
large  transfers  have  taken  place  between  the  two  heads  as  compared  with  1891. 
The  two  items  have  been  entered  separately  in  the  subsidiary  table  as  it  h  ill  be 
shown  further  on  that  in  one  or  two  provinces  there  has  been  some  confusion 
between  cultivators  and  agricultural  labourers  but,  for  the  present  purpose,  it  is 
better  to  look  only  to  the  total  of  the  two  groups  combined. 

In  India  as  a  whole  about  nine  persons  out  of  ten  are  supported  by  the  simple 
occupations  here  referred  to.  The  proportion  is  above  the  average  in  Bengal, 
the  Central  Provinces,  Madras  and  the  United  Provinces  and  below  it  in  the 
Native  States,  Assam,  Bombay,  Burma,  and  the  Punjab.  The  low  figure  for 
Assam  is  due  to  the  extensive  tea  industry  which  affords  employment  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  total  population  of  the  province  ;  if  persons  thus  supported  are  left 
out  of  the  account,  it  is  higher  there  than  in  any  other  part  of  India. 

323.  A  peculiar  feature  of  Indian  rural  life  is  the  Way  in  which  each  village  Organisation 
is  provided  with  a  complete  equipment  of  artizans  and  menials  so  that,  until  the  i„d^stri"»*^^ 
recent  introduction  of  western  commodities,  such  as  machine-made  cloth,  kero- 
sine  oil,  umbrellas  and  the  like,  it  was  almost  wholly  self-supporting  and  inde- 
pendent. The  subject  is  somewhat  trite,  but  the  following  extract  from 
Mr.  Eose's  Report  presents  some  of  the  main  facts  in  a  new  and  interesting 
light : — 

"  Under  the  old  social  system  of  these  Provinces  every  tract,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  every 
village,  was  a  self-contained  economic  unit,  in  which  were  produced  the  simple  manufaeturfijs 
required  by  the  community.  This  system  facilitated  the  development  of  a  caste  system 
based  on  hereditary  occupation.  Below  the  land-holdiag  tribe,  and  subject  to  its  authority, 
were  the  various  sacerdotal,  artizan  and  menial  classes,  which  have  more  or  less  crystallized 
into  castes  and  these  classes  were,  economically  and  socially,  closely  dependent  on  the 
dominant  tribes  who  owned  the  land  and  controlled  its  allotment.  These  castes  were 
all  more  or  less  servile,  and  were  paid  by  a  share  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  cr,  more 
rarely,  by  fixed  allowances  in  kind,  cash  payments  being  probably  a  very  recent  innovation. 
But  the  better  classes  among  them  were  also  assigned  land  for  maintenance,  and  this  system 
was  especially  fostered  by  the  priestly  groups,  so  much  so  that,  according  to  Pathan  custom,  all 
Saiyads,  all  descendants  of  saints,  and  all  descendants  of  mullahs  of  reputation  for  learning  or 
sanctity  are  entitled  to  grants  of  free  land  called  seri,  the  amount  of  the  grant  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  inherited  sanctity.  In  precisely  the  same  way  to  Brahmans  were  given 
crants  of  land  [sasan),  varying  in  extent  from  a  group  of  villages  conferred  by  the  State,  to 
a  mere  plot  granted  by  the  village  community  or  a  section  of  it.  The  possession  of  suoh  a 
grant  conferred  a  liigh  social  status  on  the  grantee,  so  that  the  Sasani,  or  beneficed.  Brahman  of 
the  hills  stands  higher  than  those  who  hold  no  such  grants.  Sinoilar  grants  were  also  made  to 
any  religious  personage,  or  to  a  shrine  or  temple,  and,  by  an  extension  ot  the  same  piinciple,  to 
men  of  the  artizan  classes.  These  grants  were  alike  in  character  and  conferred  no  absolute  right 
of  ownership,  the  grantee  having  an  inherent  power  to  resume  a  grant  if  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  made  were  not  fulfilled,  but  the  grants  varied  in  degree,  those  to  shrines  or  sacred 
personages  to  all  intents  and  purposes  conferring  a  permanent  right  of  possession  hardly 
distinguishable  from  ownership,  and  those  made   to  menials  being  wholly  precarious.     The 

*  On  the  other  hand  some  of  the  items,  such  as  "other  shopkeepers,"  and  "  priests,"  include  persons  who  do 
not  Iselong  to  the  village  community,  but  who  cannot  be  excluded  as  they  have  been  classed  under  the  same  head 
with  these  who  do,  vide  paragraph  332, 
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tenures  thus  conferred,  whatever  their  precise  legal  nature,  enabled  tne  servile  classes  to  eke 
out  a  living  by  cultivation,  but  it  left  them  menials,  or  artizans,  Or  priests  as  before,  and  custom 
forbade  thetn  to  change  their  abode  without  the  consent  of  the  landholders.  And  if  the 
dominant  tribe  migrated  its  dependent  castes  went  with  it,  the  Brahmans  of  the  tribe,  its 
Bhats,  Doms,  and  other  menials  migrating  also,  a  custom  which  even  now  may  be  found  in 
operation  in  many  cases  in  the  Chenab  Colony. 

"  Thus  each  tribe,  at  least,  if  not  each  village,  was,  economically,  a  water-tight  compart- 
ment, self-contained  and  independent  of  the  outside  world  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  for 
commoditips  not  obtainable  within  its  own  borders  it  depended  on  foreign  sources  of  supply  and 
on  the  outside  castes  such  as  the  Labanas,  or  salt-traders,  who  formed  no  part  of  the  tribal  or 
village  cominunity.  Thus  there  have  never  arisen,  in  this  part  of  India,  any  great  industries. 
Foreign  trade,  necessarily  confined  to  the  few  large  towns,  was  linaited  to  superfluities  or 
luxuries,  and  such  industries  as  existed  were  necessarily  on  a  small  scale.  Further,  inasmuch 
as  each  community  was  absolutely  independent,  as  far  as  necessaries  were  concernedj  the  few 
industries  which  supplied  luxuries  never  became  firmly  rooted  and  have  succumbed  at  the  first 
breath  of  competition.  Everywhere  in  our  official  literature  one  reads  of  struggling  industries 
in  the  small  towns,  though  fostered  by  intermittent  official  encouragement,  dying  of  inanition . 
The  causes  seem  obvious  enough.  Everything  essential  can  be,  and  for  the  most  is,  made  in  the 
village  or  locality,'  so  that  there  never  is  a  demand  for  imported  articles  of  ordinary  make,  those 
made  by  the  village  artizans,  however  inferior  in  quality,  satisfying- all  requirements.  In  good 
seasons  there  is  some  demand  for  articles  of  a  better  class,  but  when  times  are  bad  that  demand 
ceases,  and  the  industry  languishes.  Thus  the  village  industries  alone  are  firmly  established. 
If  the  crop  is  short,  everyone  from  the  landlord  to  the  Chuhra,  receives  a  diminished  share,  but 
small  as  the  share  may  be,  it  is  always  forthcoming,  whereas  in  the  towns  the  artizan  is  the 
first  to  suffer  in  times  of  scarcity,  and  if  the  scarcity  is  prolonged,  the  urban  industries  are 
extinguished.  But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  these  industries  are  precarious,  the  village  industries 
are  firmly  established  and  will  probably  die  hard  in  the  face  of  the  increasing  competition 
which  menaces  them. " 

324.  The  same  subject  is  dealt  with  as  follows  in  the  Bengal  Report : — 

"  The  duties  and  remuneration  of  each  group  are  fixed  by  custom,  and  the  caste  rules 
strictly  prohibit  a  man  from  entering  into  competition  with  another  of  the  same  caste.  In 
many  districts,  the  barber,  washerman,  blacksmith,  etc.,  each  has  his  own  defined  circle  {brit  or 
shaaJian),  within  which  he  works,  and  no  one  else  may  attempt  to  filch  his  customers, 
or  jajmdns,  from  him  on  pain  of  severe  punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  caste  committee. 
The  exclusive  right  to  employment  by  the  people  in  the  circle  constituting  a  man's  hrit  is  often 
£0  well  ebtablished,  that  it  is  regarded  as  hereditable  property  and,  with  Muhammadans  is  often 
granted  as  dower.  The  method  of  payment  often  consists  of  a  fixed  sum  for  regular  services 
e.  g.,  to  the  blacksmith  for  keeping  the  plough  in  order,  to  the  barber  for  shaving  and  hair 
cutting,  to  the  leather-dresser  for  supplying  country  shoes  and  leather  straps  for  plough- 
yokes  and  the  like,  and  a  special  fee  on  particular  occasions,  such  as  to  the  village  midwife, 
who  is  usually  the  wife  of  the  cobbler  or  drummer,  for  the  delivery  of  a  child,  and  to  the 
barber  on  the  occasion  of  marriages. 

Much  curjous  information  on  this  subject  is  given  by  Dr.  Grierson  in  his  little  book  on 
the  Gaya  district,  where  the  old  customs  have  been  preserved  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  most 
other  parts  of  the  Province.  The  custom  is  there  for  each  artizan  to  take  his  recognised  share 
of  grain  when  the  crop  has  been  reaped  and  brought  to  the  threshing-floor.  The  carpenter 
and  blacksmith  are  each  given  about  a  maund  of  grain  (half  being  rice)  yearly  for  each 
plough,  while  the  Chamar  gets  1^  seers.  The  Dom  or  basket-maker  receives  no  regular 
income.  He  is  paid  for  what  he  does,  and  his  only  perquisite  is  the  right  to  take  the  table 
leavings  of  all  castes,  except  the  Dhoba,  whose  remains  he  scorns  to  touch.-  The  Teli  also  draws 
no  fixed  stipend,  but  receives  4  seers  of  oilseed  for  every  seer  of  oil  he  is  required  to  supply. 
In  addition  to  these  regular  payments  from  the  villagers,  the  artizan  or  village  servant  often 
holds  a  small  plot  of  land  rent-free,  in  return  for  which  he  supplies  the  zamindar  with 
earthenware,  or  shaves  him  and  his  family  and  cuts  their  hair,  etc.,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

The  same  system  is  in  vogue  in  Bengal  proper,  but  to  a  more  limited  extent.  The 
Bhoba  and  Napit  usually  enjoy  small  grants  of  rent-free  land  from  the  zamindars,  and  thepdiki- 
bearers  and  Haris  also  do  so  occasionally.  They  receiva  fixed  remuneration,  in  cash  or  grain, 
from  the  villagers;  but  the  present  tendency  is  towards  payment  by  the  job.  The  village 
carpenters  and  blacksmiths  are  usually  paid  in  cash  for  the  actual  work  done.  The  Napit 
often  enjoys  the  exclusive  right  to  work  for  people  in  a  recognised  circle,  but  this  is  not 
usually  the  case  with  the  other  village  servants  and  artizans.  The  village  organization,  with 
its  complete  outfit  of  servants  and  artizans  who  render  it  independent  of  all  outside  help, 
which  is  so  common  in  other  parts  of  India,  never  seems  to  have  been  fully  developed  in  the 
greater  part  of  Bengal  proper,  and  there  is  often  a  great  dearth  of  local  craftsmen,  which  is 
now  being  met  by  the  settlement  of  immigrants  from  Bihar.  The  up-country  Dhoba,  for 
example,  is  now  to  be  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  Bengal. 

In  Orissa,  on  the  other  hand,  the  system,  as  it  obtains  in  Bihar,  is  in  full  force.  Whenever 
a  new  village  is  formed,  the  first  care  of  the  settlers  is  to  secure,  their  own  stafE  of  village 
servants,  who  are  induced  to  come  by  small  grants  of  land  known  as  eMkrdnjaiffir,  _a,vera,ging 
about  an  acre  in  area,  which  they  enjoy  in  addition  to  the  customary  remuneration  from  the 
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villagers  whom  thej  serve.  The  washerman  and  barber  work  for  a  group  of  from  30  to  50 
families  and  receive  small  monthly  payments  of  grain  or  money.  The  barber  also  gets  presents 
of  cloth  and  rice,  on  the  occasion  of  marriages,  varying  in  value  from  Ee.  1  to  Es.  5,  while  the 
washerman  receives  the  old  cloths  in  which  dead  bodies  are  carried  to  the  pyre^  and  also  the 
cloths  discarded  at  the  srddA  by  the  relatives,  who  are  given  new  ones  on  that  occasion.  His 
wife,  moreover,  receives  small  presentafrom  well-to-do  people  when  a  child  is  bom.  The  carpenter 
and  blacksmith  receive  from  12  seers  to  15  seers  of  paddy  per  plough  and  are  paid  by  the  job 
for  other  work ;  they,  too,  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  the  work  in  a  fixed  circle  of  jajmdns,  who  are 
partitioned  amongfit  their  heirs  like  other  property.  The  Jyotish,  or  astrologer,  has  no  definite 
circle,  but  he  usually  serves  about  100  families,  and  also  acts  as  the  priest  of  the  (Jhamar  and 
Siyal  castes.  He  attends  at  all  ceremonial  observances  and  shares  the  offerings  with  the 
Brahman,  taking  from  a  quarter  to  three-eighths  of  the  total  amount  given.^'* 

In  his  report  for  the  Central  Provinces  Mr.  Russell  gives  many  interesting 
notes  on  various  village  industries  such  as  grain  parching,  dyeing' and  bangle  and 
kite  making  and  also  on  the  relations  which  exist  betweea  master  and  servant 
and  the  farm  servant  in  particular. 

325.  The  village  organization  of  other  parts  of  India  is  in  full  vigour  in  Bihar  Local  varia- 
and  Orissa,  but  in  Bengal  proper  it  is  far  less  developed.     Further  east,  in  Assam  ia°e\'''t'^*'' 
and  Burma,  it  disappears  altogether,  and  the  village  functionaries  above  de-    "  ^^^  ^™" 
scribed  are  almost  unknown.  In  Assam  there  are  only  14  washermen  and  21  bar- 
bers per  10,000  of  the  population  and  in  Burma  only  9  and  3,  compared  with  68 

and  77  respectively  in  India  as  a  whole,  and  the  proportion  would  be  even 
smaller,  if  it  were  not  for  the  towns  and  the  large  European  population.  Oil- pres- 
sors, grain  parchers,  leather-workers,  basket-makers,  etc.,  are  also  comparatively 
rare  in  these  two  Provinces.  Cultivators  are  most  numerous  in  Assam,  Bengal,  the 
United  Provinces  and  the  Punjab ;  unskilled  labourers  in  the  Central  Provinces, 
Bombay  and  Madras  t ;  stock  breeders  in  the  Central  Provinces,  Madras,  and 
Bombay ;  weavers  (not  in  mills)  intbe  Punjab  and  Central  Provinces ;  carpenters 
in  the  Punjab  and  Burma ;  fishermen  in  Burma,  Assam  and  Bengal  proper ;  oil- 
pressers  in  the  United  Provinces  and  the  Central  Provinces ;  barbers  in  the 
Punjab  and  the  United  Provinces ;  washermen  in  Madras,  and  leather- workers, 
basket-makers,  priests,  potters,  and  grain-dealers  in  the  Punjab. 

326.  In  1891  the  occupations  of  all  persons  living  in  towns,  as  defined  for  Urban 
census  purposes,  were  tabulated  separately.     The  object  in  view  was  to  ascertain  occupations. 
how  far  the  avocations  of  the  xirban  community  differed  from  those  of  people 
living  in  rural  areas,  but  the  results  were  obscured  by  the  large  extent  to  which 

the  smaller  towns  partake  of  the  nature  of  overgrown  villages.  It  was,  there- 
fore, thought  better,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  take  as  the  basis  of  the  urban 
statistics  the  figures  for  cities,  i.e.,  places  with  a  population  of  not  less  than 
100,000  persons,}  The  proportional  figures  for  all  these  places  taken  together 
are  exhibited  in  the  diagram  in  the  margin  of  paragraph  320  and  in  subsidiary 
table  X,  which  also  contains  the  details  for  fourteen  selected  cities  of  special 
industrial  and  commercial  importance.  We  have  already  seen  how,  in  all  cities 
taken  together,  agriculture  is  the  means  of  support  of  only  one-tweKth  of  the 
inhabitants,  as  compared  with  two-thirds  in  the  general  population,  but  in  some 
of  the  selected  cities  the  proportion  is  much  lower  even  than  this.  In  Bombay 
only  1  person  in  130  is  thus  supported,  in  Karachi  1  in  40,  in  Eangoon  1  in  33, 
and  in  Calcutta  and  Madras  1  in  28. 

The  preparation  and  supply  of  material  substances,  which  in  India  at 
large  support  one  person  in  six,  in  cities  afford  a  livelihood  to  two  in  five.  In 
Delhi,  Ahmedabad  and  Amritsar  more  than  half  the  inhabitants  are  thus  engaged ; 
the  proportion  is  above  the  general  average  in  Bombay,  Madras,  Rangoon, 
Karaohi,§  and  Howrah,  but  in  Calcutta,.  Lahore,  Allahabad  and— strange  to 
observe— Cawnpore,  it  is  below  it.  In  Bombay  and  Ahmedabad  the  cotton  mills 
support  one-seventh  of  the  population.  Cawnpore,  Agra,  Karachi,  and  Delhi 
are  also  largely  indebted  for  their  growing  importance  to  the  cotton  mills  M'hich 
have  sprung  into  existence  in  recent  years.     In  Eangoon  one-ninth  of  the 

*  In  the  Madras  Census  Report  for  1891  (page  23)  Mr.  Stuart  gives  a  similar  account  of  the  village 
organization  in  tliat  Presidency,  and  shows  how  it  gradually  breaks  down  as  the  village  increases  m  size'  and 
eventually  becomes  a  town. 

f  Burma  is  omitted  for  reasons  explained  elsewhere. 

J  It  has  already  been  explained  that  in  the  Provincial  Eeports  a  somewhat  wider  meamng  was  given  to  the 

§  A  peculiarity  of  the  figures  for  Karachi'is  the  large  proportion  of  "  betel-leaf  and  areca-nut  sellers  "  who 
form  one-nineteenth  of  the  population. 
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population  find  a  livelihood  in  the  rice  mills.  Jute  mills  and  jute  pi'esses 
support  one-eleventh  of  the  inhabitants  of  Howrah,  and  one-nineteenth  are 
maintained  by  its  machinery  and  engineering  workshops.  The  leather  factories 
of  Cawnpore  support  nearly  3  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

327.  Commerce,  including  transport  and  storage,  is  essentially  an  urban 
form  of  occupation  and  is  returned  in  cities  by  1  person  ia  8,  compared  with 
1  iu  38  in  India  at  large ;  in  Calcutta  and  Rangoon  the  proportion  rises  to  1  in  4, 
and  in  Bombay,  Madras,  Delhi,  Lahore,  Amritsar,  and  Howrah  it  is  1  in  6  or 
thereabouts,  but  in  Karachi  it  is  only  1  in  12,  in  Ahmedabad  and  Cawnpore 
1  in  13,  and  in  Allahabad  1  in  27.  The  variations  from  the  general  average  for 
cities  in  the  case  of  learned  and  artistic  professions  (1  in  17)  are  not  as  a  rule 
very  marked,  but  the  proportion  is  unusually  low  in  Allahabad  (1  in  40)  and 
highest  of  aU  in  Madras  (1  in  12). 

Unskilled  labour  finds  most  representatives  in  Howrah  (1  in  6),  Bombay 
(1  in  7),  and  Agra,  Cawnpore,  and  Allahabad  (1  in  8).  The  high  proportion  in 
Howrah  is  due  to  the  entry  under  this  head  of  10,000  persons  whose  means 
of  livelihood  was  entered  merely  as  "  factory  work  "  and  who  could  not  therefore 
be  assigned  to  any  definite  group,  and  if  these  be  excluded,  only  1  person  in  9 
depends  for  his  livelihood  on  "  unskilled  labour."  It  is  possible  that  the  figures 
for  some  of  the  other  cities  have  been  similarly  affected  by  defects  in  the 
original  return. 

Persons  "  independent  of  work  "  (mostly  mendicants)  are  relatively  two- 
and-a-haK  times  as  numerous  in  cities  as  in  the  general  population ;   members  of 
the  "learned  and  artistic  professions  "  are  three-and-a-half  times  as  numerous, 
and  Government  servants  nearly  four  times. 
Workers  and  328.  The  instructions  that  were  laid  down  as  to  the  distinction  between 

dependents,  workers  and  dependents  have  already  been  quoted.  The  rule  was  that  women 
and  children  who  work  at  any  occupation,  not  being  an  amusement  or  of  a  purely 
domestic  character,  such  as  cooking,  should  be  entered  as  actual  workers,  but 
amongst  the  more  respectable  classes,  both  of  Hindus  and  Muhammadans,  it  is 
not  considered  proper  for  a  woman  to  work,  and  there  is  thus  a  tendency  to 
show  her  as  a  dependent,  even  though  she  may,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  a  worker. 
It  is  also  very  difficult  in  practice  to  say  at  what  particular  point  the  line  is 
to  be  drawn.  Is  a  woman  to  be  regarded  as  a  worker  because  she  husks  paddy 
for  domestic  consumption,  or  weaves  cloth  for  the  use  of  her  family  ?  Or  is  a 
child  to  be  so  classed,  because  he  occasionally  looks  after  his  father's  cattle,  or 
assists  in  minor  agricultural  operations  such  as  weeding?  Mr.  Burn  says  in  his 
Report  for  the  United  Provinces  :  — 

"  The  principal  difficulty  found  at  the  present  census  was  the  distinction  between  actual 
vvorters  and  dependents.  In  a  Hindu  joint  family  it  is  usual  to  regard  the  father  or  eldest 
brother  as  head  of  the  family,  and  in  one  district  I  found,  luckily  before  enumeration  had 
commenced,  that  orders  had  actually  been  issued  to  record  the  head  of  the  family  only  as  a 
worker  and  the  rest  of  the  family  as  dependents.  This  difficulty  was  partly  due  to  the  use  of 
the  word  "  dependent "  which  is  difficult  to  translate,  and  it  will,  I  think,  be  advisable  in  future 
to  use  simply  the  terms  "  worker  "  and  "  non-worker  ",  explaining  that  the  former  also  includes 
persons  with  an  independent  income  such  as  a  pension.  The  case  of  women  and  children  also 
gave  some  difficulty  apart  from  that  noted  above ;  both  of  these,  esp3cially  in  the  poorer  families, 
work  at  home  industries  and  household  duties,  and  the  difficulty  was  to  decide  whether  they 
should  be  recorded  as  workers  or  dependents.  The  instioictions  given  laid  down  that  the  test 
was  to  be  whether  they  did  sufficient  work  to  earn  then-  own  living,  and  this  was  found 
sufficiently  practical  to  act  on." 

Mr.  Kose  is  of  opinion  that  "the  line  between  those  who  are  entirely 
dependent  and  those  who  pursue  some  subsidiary  occupation  but  are  virtually 
dependent  on  the  principal  workers  has  not  been  strictly  drawn "  but  that 
nevertheless  "  the  figures  represent  an  approximation  to  the  truth."  So  far  as 
they  go  the  proportions  given  in  columns  2  and  3  of  subsidiary  table  VI  indicate 
that  the  proportion  of  actual  workers  is  considerably  below  the  general  average 
in  Kashmir,  Mysore,  Baluchistan,  the  Punjab,  and.  Bengal,  and  a  good  deal 
above  it  in  Ajmer,  Berar,  the  Central  Provinces,  Coorg,  and  Rajputana.  In 
India  at  large  47  per  cent,  of  the  population  have  been  returned  as  workers  and 
53  per  cent,  as  dependents.  The  general  proportion  for  cities  is  the  same  as  in 
the  general  population,  but  there  are  marked  variations  in  different  parts ;  in 
Agra  and  Madras  barely  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  are  shown  as  workers 
while  in  Rangoon,  Calcutta,  and  Bombay  three-fifths  have  been  so  entered. 


Main  features  (fp  i?HE  return. 
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Cuss  or  OCCUPATIOK. 

NUMBbB   PEB  OFNT. 

Workers. 

Dependents, 

A. — Government     ..... 

B.— Pasture  and  Agriculture    . 

C— Personal,     Domestic     and      Sanitary 

services. 
D.— Preparation   and    Supply  of  Material 

substances. 
E.  -Commerce  and  Transport   . 
F.— 'Professions       ..... 
G. — Unskilled  labour  not  Agriculturiil 
H.— Indefinite  and  Disreputal)le 

39 
46 
52 

48 

41 
41 
55 
56 

61 

54 
48 

52 

59 
59 
45 
44 

The  largest  number  of  dependents  is  found  in  the  case  of  occupations 

connected  with  Gorern- 
ment,  Commerce  and  the 
Professions,  which  in- 
clude most  of  the  higher 
and  more  remunerative 
forms  of  employment, 
and  the  smallest 
amongst  the  compara- 
tively simple  and  illpaid 
avocations  falling  under 
the  heads  "  Personal, 
domestic,  and  sanitary 
services,"  "  Unskilled  labour,"  and  "  Indefinite."  The  proportion  of  workers  and 
dependents  in  each  Order  and  Sub-order  is  given  in  subsidiary  table  I,  and 
the  local  distribution  under  each  of  the  main  heads — Agriculture,  Industry, 
Commerce,  and  Professions  will  be  found  in  subsidiary  table  II.  The  proportions, 
however,  hinge  mainly  on  the  extent  to  which  females  are  employed  and  the 
detailed  consideration  of  the  subject  can  best  be  taken  up  from  this  standpoint. 

329.  Of  the  total  number,  of  males  only  one-third  are  dependents,  but  Occupatious 
amongst  females  barely  that  proportion  earn  their  own  living.  Only  31  per  cent,  of  females. 
of  the  persons  returned  as  actual  workers  are  females,  i.e.,  to  every  1,000  males 
Avho  are  workers  there  are  only  450  females.  The  proportion  'of  the  latter  is 
less  than  10  per  cent,  in  Orders  I — Administration,  II— Defence,  III — Service 
of  Native  and  Eoreign  States,  X — Vehicles  and  Vessels,  XIII — Metals. and 
Precious  Stones,  and  XIX —Transport  and  Storage,  while  it  exceeds  80  per 
cent,  in  the  following  Sub-orders,  viz.,  11 — Agricultural  labourers,  18 — Pro- 
vision of  vegetable  food,  21— Fuel  and  forage,  39 — Silk,   41 — Jute,  hemp,  etc., 

50— Cane,  matting  and  leaves, 
and  77— Disreputable.  The 
occupations  which  support  more 
than  half  a  million  female  work- 
ers are  noted  in  the  margin. 
It  will  be  observed  that  these 
eight  occupations  combined  in- 
clude considerably  more  than 
three-quarters  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  females  who  help  to  support 
themselves  and  their  families. 
In  all  but  two  cases,  however,  the  number  is  great  because  the  occupation 
is  a  common  one  generally  and  not  because  it  is  in  any  way  a  speciality  of  the 
weaker  sex.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  field-labourers,  rice-pounders,  and  cotton 
spinners  that  the  female  workers  outnumber  the  male,  and  their  numerical 
superiority  is  very  marked  only  in  the  case  of  the  two  last.  Amongst  the 
occupations  not  shown  in  the  above  statement  where  the  figures  for  females 
exceed  those  for  males  may  be  mentioned  («)  flour-grinders,  silk-worm  rearers 
and  cocoon  gatherers,  rope  and  netmakers,  midwives,*  tattooers,  and  prostitutes, 
where  the  excess  of  females  is  very  great  and  (6)  grain  parchers,  vegetable  and 
fruit  sellers,  hay,  etc.  sellers,  firewood,  etc.  sellers,  silk  carders,  spinners  and 
weavers,  rope  and  net  sellers,  basket  and  mat  makers  and  sellers,  and  leaf -plate 
makers  and  sellers,  where  the  difference  in  the  sex  proportions  is  comparatively 
small.  Although  the  females  are  in  a  minority,  their  deficiency  is  only  slight 
amongst  tea-garden  coolies,  water-carriers,  dairy-men,  fish-dealers,  coal-miners 
and  spangle  and  sacred-thread  makers. 

The  avocations  in  which  females  are  engaged  may  be  grouped  into  three 
classes — those  which  are  followed  by  them  independently,  without  reference  to 
the  work  of  their  male  relatives,  such  as  midwifery,  tattooing,  silk-worm 
rearing,  domestic  service,  flour  grinding  and  the  like ;  those  which  are  supple- 
mentary to  the  husband's  occupation,  such  as  cotton-spinning,  carried  on  by 
the  wives  of  weavers,  and  the  selling  of  fruit,  vegetables,  milk  and  fish  by  the 


Number  of 

Female 

Occupation. 

female 
workers  in 
thousands. 

workers  per 
l.OUO  males. 

Kent-payers. 

11,008 

324 

Field-labourers 

. 

8,954 

1,032 

Rent-receivers 

• 

6,152 

428 

General  labour 

3,841 

712 

Mendicancy    . 

, 

9.58 

518 

Cotton -weavers 

, 

833 

453 

Bice-pounders 

559 

10,068 

Cotton-spinners 

• 

509 

5,639 

*  A   few  males  have  been   returned  as  midwives. 
umbilical  cord  and  do  not  assist  in  the  actual  delivery. 


In   Bengal  the  persois  so  entered  merely  sever  the 
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Local    and 
functional 
distribution 
of  female 
workers. 


MAP  or  INDIA 

SHOWINS  THE  PROPORTION  OF 
FEMALE  TO  MALE  WORKERS  IN  EACH 
PROVINCE 


wives  of  fruit  and  vegetable  growers,  cow-keepers  and  fishermen ;  and  lastly 
those  in  which  both  sexes  work  together,  such  as  basket-Weaving,  work  on  tea 
gardens  and  coal  mines  and  as  field-labourers  ox  jhum  cultivators.  The  occupa- 
tions which  females  follow,  either  independently  or  as  a  supplement  to  some 
kindred  employment  of  their  male  relatives,  are  generally  distinguished  by  two 
characteristics,  their  simplicity  and  the  small  amount  of  physical  labour  which 
they  involve. 

3S0.  The  proportion  of  female  workers  is  lowest  in  the  north-west  of  India, 

in  the  Punjab  and 
Kashmir,  and  it  is  also 
much  below  the 
avei'age  in  Mysore 
and  Bengal,  while  it 
is  exceptionally  high 
in  Berar,  the  Central 
Provinces,  Madras 
and  Coorg ;  in  the 
rest  of  India  the 
variations  are  com- 
paratively slight,  and 
range  oiJy  from  43 
per  hundred  males  in 
the  United  Provinces 
to  59  in  Bajputana. 

The  local  propor- 
tions in  respect  of 
some  of  the  main 
occupations  are  given 
in  subsidiary  table 
VI.  In  the  case 
of  rent-receivers  the 
female  workers  are 
more  than  half  as  numerous  as  the  males  only  in  Coorg,  the  Central  Provinces, 
Bombay,  Madras,  Assam,  Burma  and  Ajmer ;  the  areas  where  they  exceed  this 
proportion  in  respect  of  rent-payers  are  the  same,  except  that  in  this  case 
Bajputana  takes  the  place  of  Assam.  Pemale  farm  servants  are  numerous  only 
ia  Tl'avancore,  the  Central  India  i\geucy  and  Hyderabad,  but  the  field  labourers 
of  this  sex  often  outnumber  those  who  are  males,  and  the  excess  is  very  marked 
in  Assam,  Berar,  the  Central  Provinces,  Madras,  Central  India,  and  Rajputana, 
especially  in  the  first  mentioned  province,  where  there  is  no  class  of  landless 
labourers  and  the  only  persons  usually  obtainable  for  work  in  the  fields  are  poor 
widows  and  other  females  who  have  no  male  relatives  to  depend  on.  Women 
are  most  commonly  employed  as  indoor  servants  in  Madras,  Baroda,  Cochin  and 
Travancore,  and  as  water-carriers  in  Bengal,  the  Central  Provinces,  Baroda 
and  Madras. 

331.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  people  must  be  most  prosperous  where 
the  proportion  of  drones  is  smallest,  i.e.,  where  there  are  most  female  workers. 
Or,  conversely,  it  might  be  imagined  that  where  the  people  are  poor,  there  they 
can  least  afford  to  do  without  assistance  from  the  female  members  of  their  families. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  there  is  no  apparent  connection  between  the 
material  condition  of  the  people  and  the  extent  to  which  women  share  in  the^ 
labours  of  the  men.*  The  most  prosperous  tracts  in  India  ar6  perhaps  to  be  found 
in  Burma  and  East  Bengal,  but  in  the  former  the  proportion  of  female  workers 
is  much  above  the  average,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  much  below  it;  the  people  of 
]\ladras  are  probably  quite  as  well-off  as  those  of  the  Punjab,  but  in  the  former 
province  female  workers  are  four  times  as  numerous  as  in  the  latter.  Nor  does 
the  proportion  vary  with  the  pressure  of  the  population  on  the  soil.  Bengal, 
excluding  Chota  Nagpur,  is  more  densely  inhabited  than  the  United  Provinces, 
but  it  has  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  female  workers  ;  and  the  Central' 

*  Tlie  employment  of  -woinen  may  add  to  the  economic  efiiciency  of  the  community  at  large,  but  it  does  rot 
necessarily  conduce  to  the  well-being  of  the  labouring  classes.  In  a  certain  part  of  England  it  has  been  stated 
that  the  reliance  on  the  additional  earnings  of  the  women  engaged  in  glove  making  has  caused  the  faito 
Inbourers  to  accept  a  rate  of  wages  below  that  which  aflords  the  normal  human  subsistence.  (Journal  of  the 
Statistical  Society,  1903,  Part  II,  pase  354.) 
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Provinces,  though  more  sparsely  populated  than  Bombay,  contains  many  more 
females  who  help  to  swell  the  family  income.  The  main  explanation  of  the 
local  variations  is  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  feeling  regarding  the  seclusion  of 
women.  Where  the  prejvidice  against  their  appearing  in  public  is  strong,  as 
in  the  Punjab,  where  JVXuhammadans  aiid  Rdjputs  of  all  classes  would  suffer 
greatly  in  social  estimation  if  they  allowed  their  women  to  help  in  the  fields, 
,  female  workers  are  found  ouly  amongst  the  lower  sections  of  the  community, 
but  where  sach  scruples  are  weak  or  non-existent,  as  in  Burma  and  amongst  the 
hill  tribes  of  Assam,  Chofca  Nagpur  and  the  Central  Provinces,  the  number 
returned  is  comparatively  large.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
real  differences  in  this  respect  aye  less  than  the  figures  would  indicate,  and  that 
women,  who  would  be  entered  as  workers  in  the  tracts  where  there  are  few 
scruples  regarding  the  parda,  would  be  shown  as  dependents  in  those  where  the 
prejudices  on  the  subject  are  strong. 

In  cities  the  number  of  female  workers  varies  according  to  the  class  of 
labour  required.  Where  cotton  mills  are  numerous,  as  at  Ahmedabad,  the  pro- 
portion is  high,  but  it  is  very  low  in  commercial  centres  like  Han  goon  and 
Karachi. 

332.  It  would  be  interesting  if  the  table  of  occupations  could  be  utilised  to  Large  Indus- 
throw  light  on  the  extent  to  which  the  introduction  of  European  capital  and  *"®^' 
methods  of  work  has  influenced  the  functional  distribution  of  the  people."^  It  is, 
however,  not  always  possible  to  draw  a  distinction  between  imported,  if  one  may 
use  the  expression,  and  indigenous  occupations.  The  group  "  bankers,  money 
lenders,  etc.,"  for  example,  includes  both  the  European  banker  and  the  village 
usurer,  and  "general  merchants "  include  both  the  wholesale  traders  of  the 
Presidency  towns  and  the  indigenous  dealers  in  general  merchandise  of  rural 
areas.  The  labourers  engaged  in  the  construction  of  railway  embankments 
and  canals  cannot  be  distinguished  in  the  returns  from  those  working  on  roads. 
The  advent  of  the  British  has  greatly  augmented  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  direct  administration  of  the  country  and  has  also  added  enormously 
to  the  staff  of  teachers,  engineers,  medical  practitioners,  and  the  like ;  but  of 
these,  too,  no  reliable  count  can  be  taken.  There  are,  however,  certain  occupations 
which  are  wholly  exotic,  of  which  the  principal  ones  are  noted  in  the  margin, 

and  these  are  shown  by  the  returns  to 
be  the  means  of  support  of  If  million 
persons  or  between  5  and  6  persons  per 
mille.  In  most  cases,  moreover,  indus- 
tries conducted  in  factories  have  been 
distinguished  in  the  course  of  compilation 
from  the  corresponding  hand  industries. 
The  return  is  not  complete  ;  some  factory 
industries,  such  as  woollen  mills,  have 
not  been  differentiated,  while  even  where 
they  have  been,  the  entries  in  the 
schedules  were  often  not  sufficiently  precise,  and  factory  employes  were  in  conse- 
quence relegated  to  the  group  provided  for  hand  workers,  or  to  some  more  general 
head,  so  that,  as  will  be  seen  from  subsidiary  table  XI,  the  census  figures  often 
fall  far  short  of  those  collected  in  connection  with  the  Return  of  Large 
Industries  published  by  the  Director- General  of  Statistics.  So  far  as  they 
go,  however,  these  figures  show  that,  in  addition  to  the  persons  included  in 
the  above  statement,  more  than  1^  million  are  employed  in  factories,  coal  mines 
and  other  undertakings  founded  with  European  capital  or  conducted  according  to 
European  methods.  The  total  thus  exceeds  3  millions,  or  1  per  cent,  of  the  total 
popuktion.  This  may  not  seem  very  much,  but  it  is  at  least  a  beginning,  and 
there  are  many  indications  that  India  is  entering  on  a  period  of  great  industrial 
activity.  The  local  production  of  coal,  coupled  with  the  extension  of  railway 
communication,  has  removed  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  progress  and,  in 
Bombay  at  least,  native  capital  is  beginning  to  flow  more  freely  towards 
industrial  enterprise.  The  main  difficulty  in  this  connection  is  that  the 
ordinary  native  of  this  country  does  not  yet  put  much  trust  in  joint  stock 
undertakings  and  the  small  capitalist  still  fights  shy  of  investing  his  savings  in 
compauies. 

Of  ?tll  the  industrial  undertakings,  properly  so  called,  the  cotton  mills  are 


Railways  (open  line) 

503,993 

Post  Office        .         .         .         . 

133,933 

Telegraphs       .... 

20,490 

Tea  gardens      .... 

874,975 

Coffee  plantations 

106,154 

Cinchona  plantations . 

1,007 

Indigo  factories 

15,783 

Total 

1,656,335 
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by  far  the  most  important.  According  to  the  census  34)7,728  persons  are 
supported  by  employment  in  these  mills,  of  whom  185,875  are  actual  workers. 
Half  the  total  number  are  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  the  rest  are  distri- 
buted over  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  largest  number  in  any  single 
province  being  in  Madras,  where  it  amounts  to  17 ,486.  Jute  mills  are  returned 
as  supporting  130,664  persons,  practically  all  in  Bengal,  and  collieries 
100,329,  more  than  four-fifths  of  whom  are  found  jn  the  same  province. 
According  to  the  Keturn  of  Large  Industries,  the  number  of  cotton  mills  has 
risen  during  the  decade  from  127  to  190  and  the  average  number  of  employes 
from  118  to  156  thousand.  There  were  35  jute  mills  at  work  in  1900,  compared 
with  only  25  ten  years  earlier,  and  the  average  number  of  hands  was  110,  against 
less  than  65,  thousand.  The  persons  employed  in  coal  mines  were  returned  at 
35,000  in  1891  and  at  96,000  in  1901.  For  further  details  reference  may  be 
made  to  subsidiary  table  XI. 

The  Agricultural  Population, 

General  333.  Of  the  total  population  of  India  about  two-thirds  returned  some  form 

results.        of  agriculture  as  their  imncipal  means  of  subsistence.     Order  V — Agriculture 
includes  four  sub-orders : — 

(a)  Landlords  and  tenants,  under  which  head  52  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation were  enumerated ; 

(6)  A  gricultural  labour,  which  includes  12  per  cent.  ; 

(e)  Growers  of  special  products,  who  constitute  about  1  per  cent,,  and 

{d)  Agricultural  training  and  supervision  and  forests  which  account 
for  about  one-third  per  cent. 

The  first  of  these  sub-orders  is  again  divided  into  two  groups,  nis.'  {i)  rent 
receivers  and  (ii)  rent-payers,  which  contain  respectively  16  and  36  per  cent,  of 
the  total  population.  In  the  proviacial  series  of  Keports  of  the  Census  Superinten- 
"dents  were  given  the  option  of  further  subdividing  these  groups,  and  in  Madras, 
Mr.  Francis  has  distinguished  between  cultivating  and  non-cultivating  land- 
owners and  cultivating  and  non- cultivating  tenants.  In  the  United  Provinces 
Mr.  Burn  has  followed  a  different  system,  and  has  broken  up  the  group 
of  rent-payers  into  three  parts  according  to  their  legal  status,  vis.,  tenante 
with  some  rights  of  occupancy,  tenants  with  no  rights  of  occupancy,  and 
sub-tenants.  Mr.  Eose  in  the  Punjab  combines  both  these  lines  of  cleavage 
and  his  sub-groups  include  (*)  owners,  (a)  cultivating,  (6)  non-cultivating; 
(ii)  mortgagees,  («)  cultivating,  (6)  non-cultivatiug ;  (Hi)  occupancy  tenants, 
(a)  cultivating,  (6)  non-cultivating ;  and  [iv)  tenants-at-will.  Occupancy 
tenants  who  sub-let  have  been  added  to  rent-receivers,  whereas  in  the 
United  Provinces  all  tenants  have  been  classed  as  rent-payers.  In  the  Cen- 
tral Provinces  the  different  classes  of  tenants  have  been  distinguished,  but  "  the 
figures  are  not  accurate  because  300,815  persons  were  simply  shown  as  tenants 
without  their  class  being  recorded."     In  Bombay — 

"  An  attempt  was  made  to  arrive  at  some  more  detailed  classification  of  the  population 
living  on  the  land,  with  a  view  to  showing  the  number  both  occupying  and  cultivating  land, 
those  occupying  but  not  cultivating,  and  those  cultivating  but  not  occupying,  the  term 
'  occupant '  referring  to  persons  paying  assessment  to  Government  for  the  land.  It  was 
hoped  by  this  means  to  obtain  some  btatistics  of  interest  bearing  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
cultivating  population  held  direct  from  Government  the  land  from  which  they  gained  their 
livelihood.  But  the  entries  in  the  schedules  were  so  carelessly  made  that  the  statistics  could 
not  be  compiled  for  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  be  of  any  value,  and  the  attempt  was 
therefore  abandoned.'' 

In  Bengal  no  subdivision  of  the  two  main  groups  was  made  because — 

"  any  attempt  to  do  so  would  have  been  misleading,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  securing 
entries  in  the  schedules  sufficiently  clear  to  permit  of  the  necessary  differentiation.  The 
terms  used  in  describing  the  different  kinds  of  interest  in  land  are  so  numerous,  and  their 
meaning  in  different  localities  varies  so  greatly,  that  any  attempt  to  particularise  would  have 
been  foredoomed  to  failure.  I  consulted  district  officers  on  the  subject,  but  the  general 
opinion  was  strongly  against  any  attempt  to  complicate  matters  by  the  detailed  instructions 
which  would  have  been  necessary,  especially  as  it  would  have  been  quite  impossible,  with 
the  agency  available,  to  ensure  their  being  carried  out." 

In  Burma  also  the  main  heads  were  left  untouched,    but  even  so,  the 
figures  are  incomplete,  because  persons  returned  as   cultivators  (unspeoified) 
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were  classed,  not  as  rent-payers  but  as  field  labourers.*     Mr.  Lewis  says  : 

"  The  term  '  Eent-payers '  would  properly  cover  the  very  large  class  of  State  land 
workers  in  Upper  Burma  who  pay  rent  for  their  holdings  direct  to  Government,  and  if  it  had 
been  decided  to  require  all  agriculturists  in  Upper  Burma  to  state  whether  the  land  they  worked 
was  bobahaing  or  State  it  might  have  been  possible  to  secure  fuller  returns  for  occupation 
number  86  than  were  actually  obtained.  An  instruction  of  this  nature  would,  however,  have  been 
directly  opposed  to  the  pohcy  of  disspciating  the  census  as  far  possible  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
from,  revenue  collection  and  it  has  thus  been  found  necessary  to  sacrifice  a  certain  amount  of 
detail  to  _  the  susceptibilities  of  the  enumerated.  It  is,  moreover,  a  question  whether  in  a 
country  like  Burma  the  duty  of  differentiating  nicely  between  the  various  classes  of  agri- 
culturists is  one  which  need  be  thrown  upon  the  census  department. " 

The  above  quotations  have  been  giyen  as  they  clearly  explain  why  in  the 
general  scheme  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  subdivide  the  two  large  groups  of 
rent-receivers  and  rent-payers,  which  contain  between  them  more  than  half  the 
total  population.  Wide  as  they  are,  we  have  seen  that  in  Burma  at  least  they 
do  not  cover  the  ground  that  they  were  intended  to,  and  in  other  provinces  also 
there  has  doubtless  been  a  good  deal  of  confusion,  though  on  a  smaller  scale. 
Mr.  Francis  points  out  that —  , 

"The  small  agricultuiist  is  frequently  a  cultivating  and  non-cultivating  landowner,  a 
tenant,  a  farm-servant  and  a  field-labourer  all  rolled  into  one ;  owning  land  which  he  partly 
cultivates  and  partly  lets  out  for  rent,  hiring  other  land  from  some  one  else,  and  eking  out  his 
earnings  by  working  on  the  land,  of  others  in  between  whiles." 

The  expressions  "rent-receivers"  and  "rent-payers,"  moreover,  do  not 
cover  the  same  ground  as  the  terms  "  land- occupants  "  and  "  tenants  "  used  at  the 
previous  census,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  not  always  been 
uniformly  interpreted.  The  va,lue  of  the  distinctions  which  have  been  made 
depends  largely  on  local  considerations  and  in  some  provinces  the  details  may  be 
more  accurate  than  in  others,  f  But  in  dealing  with  the  aggregate  for  India  as 
a  whole  it  would  be  misleading  to  lay  stress  on  the  figures  for  groups  and  the 
only  safe  method  is  to  deal  with  the  whole  sub-order  collectively. 

334.  Taking  the  two  groups  together,  and  adding  to  theni  the  growers  of  Local 
special  products,  who  also  fall   properly  within  the  same  category,  we  find  that  distribution 
persons  with  an  interest  in  land  are  relatively  most  numerous  in  Assam,  where  "f  j^a'^iords 
they  constitute   72   per  cent,  of  the    population.    This    backward  province  ^^    ^°^° '" 
contains  an  exceptionally  small  urban  population,  has  very  few  village  servants 
or  artizans,  and  no  class  of  wealthy  landlords  with  their  numerous  hangers  on 
and  attendants.     Bengal  comes  next  to  Assam  with  64  per   cent.,  and   then  the 
United  Provinces  and  the  Punjab  with  56  and  55  per  cent.,   Madras  with  49, 
and  the  Central  Provinces  with  48,  per  cent.     The  proportion  in  Burma   stands 
at  only  24  per  cent.,  but  this  is  due  to  the  circumstance,  already  alluded  to,  that 
'  cultivators  unspecified '  were  there  classed  as  agricultural  labourers.    Of  the 
main  provinces  other  than  Burma,  the  smallest  proportion  of  persons  possess- 
ing an  interest  in  land  is  found  in  Bombay  (43  per  cent). 

The  above  figures  represent  the  provincial  averages  but  within  the  limits  of 
the  larger  provinces  there  are  great  local  variations.  In  the  Punjab,  for  example, 
the  proportion  is  far  higher  in  the  Himalayan  districts  than  in  Amritsar,  Lahore, 
Multan,  Delhi,  and  Jhang ;  and  in  the  United  Provinces  in  Almora,  Garhwal, 
and  the  Tehri  State  than  in  the  Western  Plain.  In  Madras,  Mr.  Prancis 
points  out  that  the  districts  with  a  low  average  are  not  those  which  are  infertile 
but  those'  which  contain  a  comparatively  large  industrial  population,  and  his 
observation  applies  to  all  parts  of  India,  with  the  rider  that  the  proportion 
depends  also  on  the  extent  to  which  the  primitive  organization  of  labour  which 
characterizes  the  typical  Indian  village  is  in  vogue.  Where  each  village  is 
supplied  with  a  complete  outfit  of  village  servants  and  artizans  the  proportion 
of  cultivators  is  lower  than  where,  as  in  Assam,  each  family  does  its  own 
washing,  weaving,  basket-making  and  the  like,  and  the  professional  barber, 
washerman,  scavenger,  carpenter,  etc.,  are  non-existent.  In  some  provinces, 
moreover,  the  holdings  are  larger  than  in  others,  and  many  of  the  persons 
engaged  in  cultivation  are  merely  hired  labourers. 

*  In  Salween  and  Amherst  no  rent-payers  at  all  are  entered  in  the  return  and  in  eight  other  Districts  their 
total  number  is  less  than  10. 

t  In  some  cases  marked  variations  are  noticed  in  comparison  with  1891.  In  Cochin,  for  example,  cultivating 
tenants  have  increased  from  33  to  182  thousand  ;  in  Madras  cultivating  land-owners  have  increased  from  SJ  to 
13g- million,  whUe  non-cultivating  land-owners  have  fallen  from  nearly  three,  to  less  than  fom'-fifths  of  a, 
million,  and  in  Assam  cultivating  tenants  number  Ij,  compared  with  little  more  than  half  a,  million.  In  such 
cases  there  must  clearly  be  some  error  either  in  1891  or  at  the  present  census,  or  at  least  some  radical  change 
in  the  interpretation  assigned  to  the  entries  in  the  schedules. 
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Agricultural 
Labour. 


Occupations 
combined 
with 
Agriculture. 


(i)  Where 
agriculture 
is  the  sub- 
sidiary occu- 
pation. 


335.  The  next  sub-order,  "Agricultural  Labour"  is  divided  into  three 
groups,  viz.,  farm-servants,  field-labourers,  and  Jhum  or  laungya  cultivators. 
The  last  mentioned  group,  which  belongs  perhaps  more  properly  to  the 
previous  sub-order,  is  admittedly  not  complete,  and  many  of  the  wild  tribes 
who  live  by  this  wasteful  form  of  shifting  cultivation  have  been  returned  as 
ordinary  cultivators.  There  has  been  much  confusion  between  farm-servants 
and  field-labourers,  and  also  between  the  two  combined  and  the  head  '  general 
labourers '  which  finds  a  place  in  Order  XXII.  It  has  already  been  explained 
that  most  unskilled  labourers  depend  mainly  on  field  work  for  their  subsistence, 
but  large  numbers  have  been  relegated  to  the  more  indefinite  head,  either 
because  of  the  vagueness  of  the  entries  in  the  schedules,  or  because  at  the  time 
of  the  census,  when  there  was  in  many  parts  less  field  work  than  usual,  they 
were  employed  temporarily  on  some  other  kind  of  labour.  Excluding  Burma, 
the  largest  number  of  agricultural  labourers  in  any  of  the  main  provinces  is 
returned  in  the  Central  Provinces,  Madras  and  Bombay,  and  by  far  the  smallest 
number  in  Assam  and  the  Punjab. 

336.  We  have  hitherto  been  dealing  with  the  question  solely  with  reference 
to  the  principal  occupations  entered  in  the  schedules.  Some  of  the  persons  thus 
classed  as  agriculturists  follow  other  pursuits  as  a  secondary  means  of  livelihood 
but,  contrariwise,  there  are  many  who  have  been  classed  under  some  non- 
agricultural  head,  because  that  has  been  returned  as  their  main  occupation,  who 
are  also  partially  dependent  on  the  land.  In  other  words  the  return  of  the  agri- 
cultural population  has,  on  the  one  hand,  been  swollen  by  the  inclusion  of  persons 
whose  means  of  subsistence,though  mainly,  are  not  whoUy,  agrarian,  while  on 
the  other,  it  has  been  reduced  by  the  total  exclusion  of  those  who  practise 
agriculture  as  an  ancillary  form  of  employment. 

337.  We  will  commence  with  the  latter,  whose  number,  in  the  case  of  actual 
workers,  has  been  tabulated  in  all  provinces  and  states,  and  is  shown  against 
each  non-agricultural  head  of  occupation  in  Table  XV.*  We  may  assume  that 
the  proportion  of  persons  with  dual  occupations  which  is  found  to  exist  amongst 
workers,  applies  equally  to  the  whole  population,  including  dependents,  and  if  so, 
in  India  as  a  whole,  in  addition  to  the  651  persons  per  mille  who  are  wholly  or 
mainly  dependent  on  agriculture,  there  are  also  24  per  mille  who  depend  on  it 
as  a  secondary  means  of  subsistence.!  The  proportion  of  such  persons  is  largest 
in  Hyderabad,  Eajputana,  and  the  United  Provinces,  where  it  ranges  from  55 
to  36  per  mille,  and  it  is  also  above  the  average  in  Ajmer,  Central  India,  and 
Mysore ;  it  is  slightly  below  it  in  Bengal,  Bombay,  Madras,  and  the  Punjab, 
and  considerably  so  ia  Assam,  Berar,  Burma,  the  Central  Provinces,  Coorg, 
Baroda,  Cochin,  Travancore,  and  Kashmir.  The  proportion  of  persons  who  are 
partially  agriculturists  is  highest  in  the  case  of  occupations  falling  under 
Class  A — Government,  where  1  person  in  8  depends  on  some  agricultural 
pursuit  as  a  subsidiary  means  of  support;  in  Mysore  half  the  persons  in 
Order  I — Administration,  have  been  shown  as  partially  agriculturists,  in  Coorg 
one-third,  and  in  Madras  one- fourth.  Of  those  engaged  in  '  Personal,  domestic 
and  sanitary  services,'  77  per  mille  have  returned  some  form  of  agriculture  as 
a  subsidiary  employment ;  and  in  the  United  Provinces,  Madras,  and  Mysore  the 
proportion  ranges  from  108  to  113  per  mille.  It  would  be  tedious  to  recite  the 
proportions  in  further  detail,  as  they  are  all  available  in  subsidiary  table  VII, 
but  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  close  connection  with  the  land  indicated 
by  the  figures  for  blacksmiths  and  other  workers  in  metal,  and  also  for  potters 
and  their  congeners  in  the  United  Provinces,  Mysore  and  Bengal ;  and  for 
pleaders  and  priests  in  Madras,  the  United  Provinces,  Bengal  and  several  smaller 
provinces  and  states. 


*  It  should  be  explained  that  these  iigures  refer  only  to  persons  whose  agricultural  avocations  were  entered 
in  column  10  of  the  schedides,  which  refers  to  subsidiary  occupations.  The  Census  dealt  only  with  two  occupa- 
tions, and  persons  with  three  or  more,  whose  income  from  agriculture  was  so  small  as  not  to  occupy  the  first 
or  second  place,  were  left  out  of  account.  This  however  has  probably  not  had  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  statis- 
tics. A  further  source  of  error  is  possibly  to  be  found  in  the  defective  return  of  subsidiary  occupations. 
In  sdl  cases  the  main  occupation  was  entered,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  emimerators  were  equally  particular 
about  ascertaining  and  recording  subsidiary  means  of  livelihood.  The  omissions,  however,  werw  probably  not 
numerous  in  the  case  of  subsidiary  oocupations  connected  with  agriculture. 

+  This  ratio  refers,  as  stated,  to  the  total  population.  If  we  exclude  those  who  are  mainly  agriculturists, 
and  base  the  calculation  on  the  number  whose  principal  occupatioM  is  non-agricultural,  the  proportion  rises  to 
66  per  mille. 
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Subsidiary  occupations. 

Number  per 
10,000. 

(a)  Of  Rekt-beceivbbs. 

Money-lenders 

217 

Priests 

16H          1 

General  Merolianis   . 

115         1 

Clerks,  not  Government     . 

79        1 

(b)  Op  Ebht.patebs. 

General  labonrers 

258 

Shop-keepers   .... 

69 

Weavers            .... 

35 

Fishermen        .... 

32        I 

Cattle-breeders 

31         1 

Barbers             .... 

34        i 

Oil-pressers 

21 

Potters    .          .                     ,          . 

18 

Washermen 

18 

338.  There  is  no  place  in  the  Imperial  tables  for  the  entry  of  the  subsidiary  (")  wi'«« 
occupations  of  agriculturists,  and  Bengal  is  the  only  province  where  a  full  record  IftSain 

15  available  of  the  number  of  persons  whose  main  occupation  is  of  an  agricultural  occupation. 
nature  but  who  depend   partly  on  some  other  means  of  subsistence.*     In  that 
Province  1,684,650  persons  out  of  20,521,309  actual  workers  in  Sub-orders  10 

and  11  mentioned  some  non-agricultural  pursuit  as  a  subsidiary  means  of  sub- 
sistence ;  this  gives  a  proportion  of  53  per  mille  on  the  total  number  of  actual 
workers  in  the  province,  compared  with  21  per  mille  who  practised  some  other 
occupation  in  conjunction  with  agriculture  but  returned  the  latter  as  the  sub- 
sidiary one.  .  In  other  words,  out  of  every  seven  persons  living  partly  by  agricul- 
ture and  partly  by  some  other  avocation,  5  returned  the 'former,  and  2  the  latter, 
as  their  principal  means  of  subsistence.  The  disproportion  in  all  probability 
represents  a  state  of  feeling  rather  than  a  state  of  fact,  and  the  agricultural 
head  was  doubtless  in  many  cases  given  precedence,  not  because  it  was  really 
the  more  lucrative,  but  because  it  was  considered  the  more  respectable.    In  the 

case  of  rent-receivel"s  the  most  common 
non-agricultural  occupations  are  money- 
lending,  the  priesthood,  general  trade,  grain 
dealing,  and  private  clerical  service ;  and 
in  the  case  of  cultivators,  general  labour, 
shopkeeping,  and  weaving  ;  a  considerable 
number  of  both  classes  were  by  subsidiary 
occupation  village  servants  and  artizans 
such  as  barbers,  oil-pressers,  potters,  and 
washermen. 

In  the  Punjab  only  certain  selected  sub- 
sidiary occupations  of  rent-receivers  and 
rent- payers  were  tabulated ;  of  them  the 
most  common  are  (a)  for  rent-receivers — 
village  servants  109,  traders  63,  artizans 
60,  and  Government  officials  44  per 
10,000  and  (S)  for  rent-payers — artizans 
109,  menials  64,  traders  37,  general 
labourers  36,  and  village  servants  34  per  10,000.  In  the  United  Provinces 
out  of  every  10,000  rent-payers  511  are  also  day  labourers,  72  are   artizans  and 

16  are  money-lenders  :  of   the  same  number  of  rent-receivers,  61  are  money- 
lenders, 54  day  labourers,  17  artizans,  and  9  pensioners. 

339.  The  proportion  of  persons  shown  in  Order  V  —  ^Agriculture,  at  the  present  Comparison 
census  is  651  per  mille  compared  with  only  599  in  1891.     If  the  system  of  ^*^  ^^^^' 
classification  had  remained  unchanged,  the  inference  would  be  that  this  indi-  w  wh™iy " 
cates  a  greater  dependence  on  the  land  due  to  the  abandonment  of  weaving  and  °^  v^^^s 
other  indigenous  industries.     We  have  seen,   however,  that  there  has  been  an  ^s™"*!*"^"^- 
important  change  of  system,  and  that  on  the  present  occasion  each  person  has 

been  entered  according  to  the  principal  occupation  returned  by  him,  whereas 
in  1891  all  dual  occupations  were  tabulated  under  the  r on-agricultural  head. 
The  proportion  for  1891  refers  to  the  number  of  persons  solely  dependent  on 
agriculture,  while  that  for  the  present  census  includes  also  those  with  other  occu- 
pations who  named  the  agricultural  one  as  their  chief  means  of  support.  A 
separate  return  was  prepared  in  1891  of  the  persons  partly  dependent  on  agri- 
culture who  were  thus  excluded  from  the  agricultural  head  in  the  general  occu- 
pation table  and  if  these  be  added,  the  proportion  wholly  or  partly  dependent 
on  agriculture  in  1891  rises  to  645.  Similarly  on  the  present  occasion,  if  we 
add  to  those  returned  as  chiefly  dependent  on  agriculture  the  number  who  follow 
it  as  a  subsidiary  occupation,  the  proportion  is  675  per  mille.  The  difference, 
viz.,  30  per  mille,  is  still  considerable,  but  it  can  be  accounted  for  in  more  ways 
than  one.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  uncertainty,  already  alluded  to,  as  to 
how  the  ordinary  coolie  should  be  dealt  with.  In  the  Central  Provinces,  where  the 
number  of  persons  entered  under  the  head  "  General  Labour  "  has  fallen  by  more 
than  half  while  that  of  "agricultural  labour"  shows  a  corresponding  rise,  Mr. 
Russell  explains  the  result  by  saying  that  "  at  this  census  persons  who  returned 

*  111  the  United  Provinces,  the  Punjab,  and  one  or  two  otler  provinces,  dual  occupations  (some  of  which 
were,  while  others  were  not,  connected  with  agriculture)  were  tabulated  for  certain  selected  groups,  but  the  total 
number  of  persons,  mainly  agriculturists,  who  also  practised  seme  non-agricultural  occupation,  was  not  ascer- 
tained. 


NoTK — The  proportions  refer  to  the  total  number  of  rent- 
receivers  and  rent-payers  respcctivelj  and  not  merely 
to  the  number  with  dual  occupations. 
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the  term  "labour"  from  rural  areas  were  classified  as  field-labourers,  "as  it  was 
considered  that  they  were  more  dependent  on  agriculture  than  on  any  other  single 
means  of  subsistence."  In  Bengal  we  have  already  seen  that  in  comparison 
with  1891  about  3  million  labourers  have  been  transferred  from  the  non- agri- 
cultural to  the  agricultural  head ;  here  too  the  cause  is  a  change  in  the  method 
of  classification,  coupled  with  the  more  successful  elimination  of  the  word 
"coolie  "from  the  enumeration  schedules,  rather  than  an  alteration  in  the 
actual  conditions  of  the  Province.  There  has  been  a  similar  transfer  of  about 
2  million  persons  from  the  former  to  the  latter  head  in  Madras.  Sometimes 
there  has  been  a  move  in  the  other  direction,  and  in  the  Punjab  a  decrease  of 
half  a  million  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  field-labourers  coupled  with  a 
still  larger  increase  in  that  of  sweepers,  many  of  whom  are  supported  mainly  by 
agrestic  employment,  and  of  general  labourers.  The  net  result,  however,  for 
India  as  a  whole  shows  a  larije  shifting  from  the  non-asjricultural  to  the  agri- 
cultural head.  Excluding  Burma,  where  genuine  cultivators  have  been  thus 
classed,  the  number  of  farm-servants  and  field-labourers  combined  has  risen  from 
17,990,575  to  29,669,315  or  by  11,678,740,  while  that  of  general  labourers  has 
fallen  from  23,592,649  to  16,549,442  or  by  7,043,207.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
the  latter  number  at  least,  or  25  per  mille,  has  been  added  to  the  agricultural 
population  merely  by  changes  in  the  classification  of  landless  labourers.  There 
have  been  other  local  changes  which  have  tended  in  the  same  direction,  e.g.,  in 
Bombay,  where  the  increase  in  the  population  supported  by  agriculture  is  due 
mainly  to  the  rectification  of  an  error  of  classification  in  1891,  when  some 
890,000  cultivators  in  Sind  were  classed  as  industrial  merely  because  they  dis- 
posed of  their  own  produce. 
(b)innum-  340.  There  are,  moreover,  reasons  for  believing  that  in  some  provinces  the 

a^ricultifral.  Supplementary  return  prepared  in  1891  of  persons  partly  dependent  on  agri- 
culture was  not  very  complete.  As  already  explained  that,  return  purports  to 
include  all  cases  where  agriculture  is  practised  in  conjunction  with  some  other 
means  of  livelihood,  whether  as  a  principal  or  as  a  subsidiary  occupation.  We 
have  seen  that  in  Bengal  at  the  present  census,  in  the  case  of  occupations  com- 
bined with  agriculture,  the  latter  has  been  returned  as  the  main  occupation  by 
5  persons  to  every  2  who  have  named  it  as  the  subsidiary  one.  The  proportion 
who  were  "  partially  agriculturists,"  as  the  term  was  understood  in  1891,  should, 
therefore  greatly  exceed  the  corresponding  proportion  in  1901,  which  refers  only 
to  those  whose  agricultural  pursuit  is  a  subsidiary  one,  and  it  does  so  in  Assam  (88 
to  13),  Bengal  (73  to  21),  the  Central  Provinces  (23  to  6),  the  United  Provinces 
(80  to  36)  and  Baroda  (22  to  9).  In  some  provinces,  however,  the  excess  is  com- 
paratively small,  e.g.,  in  Bombay  (33  to  21),  Madras  ( 26  to  19),  and  the  Punjab  (31- 
to  22),  while  in  others  the  proportion  was  actually  less  in  1891  than  at  the  pre- 
sent census,  e.  g.,  in  Berar  (8  to  12),  Burma  (1  to  10),  Hyderabad  (29  to  55)  and 
Mysore  (7  to  33) .  It  follows  that  in  1891  the  number  of  persons  who  were 
partially  agriculturists  must  have  been  under-stated  in  the  returns  for  India  as 
a  whole.  It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  this  was  the  case,  and  the  only  way 
to  eliminate  the  error  would  be  by  taking  as  the  basis  of  comparison,  the  number 
of  persons  at  each  enumeration  who  depended  solely  on  agriculture  for  their 
support.  Unfortunately  this  information  is  available  at  the  present  census  only 
for  the  Province  of  Bengal.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the  proportion  which  the 
number  of  persons  returned  in  Bengal  under  the  agricultural  head,  who  are  par- 
tially non-agriculturists,  bears  to  that  of  those  who  follow  some  form  of  agricul- 
ture as  a  subsidiary  occupation  is  of  general  application,  the  24  persons  per  mille, 
in  India  as  a  whole,  who  returned  agriculture  as  a  subsidiary  occupation,  would 
connote  about  60  per  mille  who  returned  it  as  their  chief  means  of  support  but 
who  were  also  partially  non-agriculturists.  Deducting  this  figiu'e  from  the  651 
per  mille  who  are  wholly  or  chiefly  agriculturists  we  get  591  per  mille  as  the 
proportion  of  persons  who  are  solely  dependent  on  agriculture,  compared  with 
599  per  mille  in  1891.*  There  would  thus  seem  to  have  been  a  slight  decrease 
in  the  proportion  of  persons  solely  dependent  on  agriculture,  in  spite  of  the 
extensive  transfers  to  the  agricultural  head  owing  to  the  vagaries  of  classi- 
fication already  alludefl  to.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  above  calculation  is  abso- 
lutely, or  even  approximately,  correct,  for  although  Bengal  contains  a    quarter 

•  For  provincial  details  and  a  further  explanation'of  the  tnetliod  hy  which  the  figures  have  heen  anivej  at, 
subsidiary  table  IX  may  be  referred  to, 
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of  the  total  population  of  India,  there  may  be  many  reasons  why  the  proportion 
which  obtains  there  between  the  number  of  persons  practising  agriculture  (a) 
as  a  principal  and  (b)  as  a  subsidiary  means  of  subsistence  should  differ  greatly 
from  that  elsewhere,  but  it  is  of  value  as  showing  that  no  deduction  can  be 
made  from  the  comparative  results  of  the  two  enumerations  in  support  of  the 
contention  that  the  people  of  India  are  becoming  more  and  more  dependent  on 
the  soil  as  a. means  of  livelihood. 

Non-Agricitltural  Occupations. 

341.  The  above  examination  of  the  return,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  agricultural  Genei-a,! 
avocations,  has  been  carried  into  some  detail,  partly  because  agriculture,  which  "remarks. 
is  the  means  of  subsistence  of  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  India,  is  by  far  the 
most  important  item  in  the  classified  scheme  of  occupations,  and  partly  because 

it  was  necessary  to  show  that  the  growing  dependence  on  the  land,  which  a 
superficial  coniparison  of  the  results  of  the  present  census  with  those  of  its 
predecessor  would  seem  to  suggest,  has  no  real  existence  in  fact.  The  subject  of 
large  _  industries  has  already  been  dealt  with ;  the  other  occupations  will 
be  discussed  more  briefly  and  attention  will  be  drawn  only  to  points  of 
'  special  interest.  Unless  the  contrary  is  specially  stated,  the  figures  quoted 
should  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  total  population  supported  by  an  occupation 
and'  not  merely  to  the  number  of  actual  workers.  The  increase  of  nearly 
20,000,000  persons  in  Order  V — Agriculture,  which  has  been  explained  at  length 
above,  has  its  corollary  in  a  corresponding  decrease  under  other  heads,  but  the 
extent  to  which  they  have  been  affected  varies  in  each  case  according  to  the 
degree  to  which  the  occupation  in  question  is  pursued  in  conjunction  with 
agriculture.  Where  the  combination  is  a  common  one,  the  decrease  under  the 
non-agricultural  head  is  considerable,  and  vice  tersd.  In  a  few  cases  of  special 
importance  where  some  data  for  forming  an  opinion  are  available,  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  gauge  and  allow  for  changes  due  to  the  alteration  of  system,  but 
this  will  not  be  possible  generally,  and  it  wiU  be  necessary  therefore  to  remem- 
ber that  where  there  is  only  a  slight  falling-off  in  the  figures  for  the  present 
census,  they  probably  indicate  an  increase  in  the  actual  numbers,  and  that 
any  gain  which  may  be  apparent  from  the  figures  is  almost  certainly  less  than 
that  which  has  reaUy  taken  place. 

342.  Employment  under  Government  is  the  means  of  support  of  more  than  Class  A— 
5|  million  persons  or  19  per  1,000  of  the  population.     Of  these  13  per  mille  cJ'veinmcnt. 
are  shown  in  Order  I — Administration,  1  per  miUe  in  Order  II — Defence,  and 

5  per  mille  in  Order  III— Service  of  Native  and  Foreign  States.  Order  I  is 
again  subdivided  into  (a)  the  Civil  Service  of  the  State,  which  is  the  means 
of  subsistence  of  4  per  mille,  and  includes  the  various  officers  of  Government 
engaged  in  the  direct  administration  of  the  country  (but  not  Engineers,  or 
officers  of  the  postal,  telegraph,  medical,  education,  and  other  similar  depart- 
ments,) and  also  clerks,  inspectors,  constables,  messengers  and  other  subordi- 
nates ;  (b)  Service  of  local  and  municipal  bodies  which  supports  1  per  mille ;  and 

(c)  village  service,  under  which  cate- 
gory 8  per  mille  have  been  returned, 
including  village  headmen  and  ac- 
countants, watchmen  and  other  vil-' 
lage  servants ;  the  last  mentioned  head 
alone  supplies  more  than  1^  million 
persons,  or  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
total  number  in  the  Sub  -order.  About 
two- fifths  of  a  million  are  shown  as 
supported  by  Order  II— Defence,  of 
whom  288,000  are  actual  workers. 
The  number  who  are  shown  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Army  proper  is  compared 
in  the  margin  with  the  returns  of  the 
Military  l5epartment.  The  discre- 
pancy in  the  case  of  '  Officers '  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  native  officers,  who 
number  2,793,  have  been  classed  in  the  army  returns  with  '  Non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates,'  whereas  at  the  census  they  were  probably  included  under  the 
first  mentioned  head.    The  deficiency  in  the  census  figures  for  '  Non-commissioned 


NUMBEE   ACCOBBIHQ  TO 

Group. 

CODSUS. 

J 

Betarns  of  the 

Military 

Departmont. 

1. 

11.  Officers      _  . 

12.  Non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates     . 

16.  Military'  service  unspecified 

2. 

5,989 

127,9807 
30,369  3 

3. 

3,571 
187,114 

Total 

164,338 

100,685 

Note.— The  flguies  in  column  Bare  cxclnEive  of  20,6B6  persons  in 
the  reserve,  and  also  of  695  officers  and  28,205  men  absent  on  Command, 
cbieSy  in  South  Africa  and  China. 
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Class  B— 
Pastuta  and 
Agriculture. 
Order  IV— 
Pasture. 


Order  V— 
Agriculture, 


officers  and  privates,'  even  when  '  Military  service",  unspecified '  is  added, 
seems  due  to  various  causes.  Some  persons,  such  as  native  drivers  in  the  Eoyal 
Artillery,  who  ought  to  have  been  classed  as  privates,  may  have  been  wrongly 
relegated  to  the  heads  '  Followers '  and  '  Military  administrative  establishments ', 
which  include  between  them  some  52,000  workers ;  men  absent  on  leave  may 
not  always  have  returned  themselves  as  mainly  dependent  on  their  service  in 
the  army;  while  those  employed  in  arsenals  and  gun  factories  have  been 
grouped  under  other  heads  in  the  classified  scheme  of  occupations. 

As  compared  with  ]891  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  17  per  cent,  in  the 
number  of  persons  dependent  on  Government  employment,  but  the  diminution  is 
not  more  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  entry  under  Order  V  of  village  servants 
and  others  who  returned  agriculture  as  their  chief  means  of  support  but  who  at 
the  previous  census  were  in  all  cases  classified  according  to  their  non-agricultural 
means  of  subsistence.*  Within  the  Class,  the  fluctuations  are  due  mainly  to 
changes  in  the  system  of  classifying  persons  in  Native  States  who  were  returned 
as  in  the  service  of  the  State  within  the  limits  of  which  they  were  enumerated. 

343.  Class  B — Pasture  and  Agriculture  is  shown  as  the  principal  means 
of  subsistence  of  665  persons  per  mille  of  whom  13  per  mille  are  in  Order 
IV — Provision  and  Care  of  Animals  and  652  in  Order  V — Agriculture.  Of 
the  total  number  in  Order  IV,  three-fifths  are  herdsmen,  and  the  majority 
of  these  are  doubtless  children  employed  to  look  after  the  village  cattle.  There 
has  probably  been  some  confusion  between  this  head  and  cattle  dealers  and 
breeders,  who  appear  in  the  same  Order,  and  milkmen  and  butter  dealers,  who 
are  classed  in  Order  VII.  The  sheep  and  goat  bi'eeders,  who  number  about  a 
third  of  a  million,  generally  combine  this  occupation  with  the  weaving  of 
blankets  and  M'oollen  cloth,  under  which  head  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
persons  are  grouped  io  Order  XII.  The  total  number  of  persons  supported 
by  occupations  falling  under  Order  IV  is  greater  by  9  per  cent,  than  in  1891, 
but  two-thirds  of  the  increase  is  due  to  the  inflation  of  the  figures  for  shepherds 
and  goatherds  at  the  expense  of  those  for  blanket-weavers,  etc.,  which  are 
smaller  by  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  than  the  corresponding  entry  of  the 
previous  census.  The  former  group  has  also  gained  by  a  transfer  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  persons  from  the  group  "sheep  breeders,  etc.,"  and  herdsmen  have 
similarly  been  augmented  by  three  hundred  thousand  persons  shown  as  cattle 
breeders  in  1891,  but  as  these  groups  lie  within  the  same  Sub-order,  such 
changes  do  not  affect  a  comparison  of  the  main  heads  of  the  occupation  scheme. 

344.  Order  V — Agriculture  has  already  been  dealt  with  as  a  whole,  but 
there  are  a  few  items  in  Sub -order  12— Growers  of  special  products,  which  are 
of  interest.  The  persons  employed  on  tea  gardens  with  their  families  number 
seven-eighths  of  a  million.  Of  these  five-sevenths  were  enumerated  in  Assam, 
where  the  tea  industry  supports  a  tenth  of  the  total  population  of  the  pro- 
vince,! and  all  but  a  few  thousand  of  the  remainder  in  Bengal.  About  100,000 
persons  are  employed  in  the  coffee  plantations  of  Southern  India.  There  is 
an  increase  during  the  decade  of  over  80  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  persons 
supported  by  the  tea  and  coffee  industries  combined,  but  this  is  due  in  part  to 
an  error  in  the  Bengal  return  for  1891.  Betel-vine  and  areca-palm  growers 
show  an  increase  of  90,000  as  compared  with  the  last  census,  but  there  has  been 
an  equivalent  reduction  in  the  number  of  sellers  of  these  commodities  who  are 
classed  in  Order  VII,  Sub-order  19.  The  distinction  between  the  two 
occupations  does  not  always  exist  in  fact,  and  the  same  vernacular  term  is 
often  applied  to  both ;  about  six-sevenths  of  a  million  persons  are  supported 
by  the  two  taken  together.  According  to  the  present  census  there  are  less 
than  three-fifths  of  a  million  "  Eruit  and  vegetable  growers,"  or  half  a  million 
fewer  than  in  1891,  but  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  "Mis- 
cellaneous "  group  of  the  same  Sub-order,  and  also  of  139,000  in  that  of 
"Vegetable  and  fruit  sellers "  in  Sub-order  18.  These  changes  are  clearly 
a  matter  of  classification.  So  far  as  the  returns  of  the  present  census  can  be 
relied  on,  the  total  number  of  persons  supported  by  the  growing  and  selling 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  is  not  far  short  of  a  million  and-a-half .  The  agents  and 
managers  of  landed  estates  with  their  clerks,  bailiffs,  and  other  subordinates 
aggregate  about  900,000,  or  much  the  same  as  at  the  previous  census,  but 

*  See  ante,  paragraph  306. 
In  Assam  the  tea  garden  coolies  numher  623,417  and  the  total  population  of  tea  gardens  is  657i331. 
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the  distinction  between  the  two  groups  has  been  more  accurately  drawn  on  the 
present  occasion,  and  the  superior  staff  now  represent  only  one-eighth  of  the 
total  against  three-fifths  in  1891. 

315.  The  number  of  persons  dependent  on  personal,  domestic  and  sanitary  class  C- 
serrices  is  about  lOf  millions,   or  36  per  mille,  against  11 J  millions  in  1891 ;  Peisonai 
of  those  now  returned  more  than  9  millions  are  in  Sub-order  14— Personal  ^®^'™''^" 
and  domestic  services,  and  a  million  and  a  half  in  Sub-order  16— Sanitation, 
which  consists  almost  exclusively  of  sweepers  and  scavengers.     In  the  Class  as 
a  whole  there  has  been  a  decline  of  about  half  a  million  in  comparison  with 
1891,  a  decrease  of  about  900,000  in  Sub-order  14  being  partly  counterbalanced 
by  an  increase  of  400,000  in  Sub-order  16.     The  change  in  the  latter  head 
is  due  largely  to  the  figures  for  the  Punjab,  where  Chuhras   have  been  more 
freely  returned  as  sweepers  than  in  1891.     At  the  present  census  more  than 
half  the  total  Sweeper  population  of  India  is  returned  in  the  Punjab ;  the 
number  is  here  twice  as  great  as  in  the  United  Provinces  and  more  than  ten 
times  that  reported  in  Bengal. 

About  a  quarter  of  the  loss  in  Sub-order  14  is  due  to  the  entry  in  another 
part  of  the  scheme  of  the  persons  who  in  Bengal  returned  their  occupation 
as  '  service '  without  any  further  specification ;  the  vernacular  word  employed 
in  the  schedules  (chakari)  connotes  clerical  employment  more  frequently  than 
domestic  service,  but  it  was  classed  under  the  latter  head  in  1891.  The  rest 
of  the  difference  is  explained  by  the  entry  of  many  village  servants  under  some 
agricultural  head  ;  such  persons  are  frequently  remunerated,  in  part  at  least,  by 
a  grant  of  land,  and  where  they  returned  their  main  employment  as  cultiva- 
tion they  were  entered  accordingly  at  the  present  census,  whereas  in  3891 
they  were  classed  in  the  main  occupation  table  according  to  their  non- 
agricultural  means  of  support.  There  are  now  2^  million  persons  returned 
as  barbers  or  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  less  than  in  1891.  The  Bengal 
return  of  the  non-agrestic  pursuits  of  persons  mainly  dependent  on  agriculture 
shows  that  24  per  10,000  rent-payers  and  12  per  10,000  farm-servants  and 
field-labourers  were  also  barbers,  and  if  we  apply  these  proportions  to  the  figures 
for  the  whole  of  India,  we  get  297,000  as  the  number  of  persons  who  returned 
some  form  of  agriculture  as  their  chief  means  of  subsistence,  but  who  in  1891 
would  have  been  classed  as  barbers.  With  this  addition  the  apparent  decrease 
of  10  per  cent,  becomes  converted  into  a  small  increase  of  2  per  cent.  By  a 
similar  calculation  the  number  of  washermen  (now  about  two  millions),  instead 
of  declining  by  2  per  cent.,  would  appear  to  have  risen  by  nearly  9  per  cent. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  the  other  items  in  detail,  but  it  may  be  noticed 
in  passing  that  indoor  servants  number  about  2  millions,  water-carriers  more 
than  a  million,  and  cooks  more  than  a  third  of  a  million. 

346.  Next  to  Class  B,  Class.  D  is  numerically  the  most  important  in  the  Class  D— 
whole  occupation  scheme  and  includes  the  means  of  livelihood  of  45f  million  and^suppiy 
persons  or  155  per  thousand  of  the  total  population.     It  comprises  no  less  than  of  Material 

eleven  Orders,  the,  largest  being  Q'^^^^yfrL 
"  VII^Food,  Drink  and  Stimulants  "  Pood,Drick 
and  "  XII — Textile  fabrics  and  Dress."  wd  stimu- 

Order  VII  contains  three  Sub- '*"*"• 
orders,  vis.,  17 — Provision  of  animal 
food,  18 — Provision  of  vegetable  food, 
and  19 — Drink,  stimulants  and  con- 
diments. The  provision  of  animal  food 
supports  nearly  four  million  persons, 
or  about  100,000  less  than  in  1891. 
The  main  items  are  the  two  groups 
devoted  to  fishermen  and  fish- dealers, 
which  between  them  support  2^ 
million  persons.  The  total  number  is 
"slightly  less  than  in  1891,  a  large  decrease  in  the  former  group  being  nearly 
canceUed  by  a  corresponding  gain  in  the  latter.  Milkmen  and  dairymen 
number  925,000  and  ghi  preparers  and  sellers  88,000  more.  These  two  groups 
combined  have  about  the  same  strength  as  in  1891,  but  there  has  been  a 
transfer  of  about  47,000  persons  from  the  latter  to  the  former.  The  total  number 
of  butchers  and  slaughterers  in  the  whole  of  India  only  slightly  exceeds  a 


Order. 

Persons 
supported  1q 
thoaEands. 

VII.— Food,  Drink  and  Stimulants    . 
VIII.— Light,  Filing  and  Forage 
IX.— Buildings     .         .         .         . 

X. — Vehicles  and  vessels 
XI.— Supplementary  requirements   . 
XII —Textile  fabrics  and  Dress 
XIII.— Metals  and  precious  stones 
XIV.— Glass,  Earthen  and  stone  ware 
XV.— Wood,  Cane,  Leaves,  etc. 
XVI.— Drugs,  Gums,  Dyes,  etc. 
XVII.— Leather,  etc. 

16,759 

1,461 

1,580 

132 

1,232 

11,214 
3,711 
2.143 
3,790 
456 
3,242 
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Number 

Occupation. 

supported  ii 

thousands. 

Grain  and  pnlse  dealers 

3,264 

Oil  pressers  (including  mills) 

1,809 

Rice  pounders    .         .         .         •         . 

901 

Ve<?etal)le  and  fruit  sellers    . 

863 

Grain  parchers    ..... 

762 

Flour  giinders  (including  mills)     . 

623 

Sweetmeat  makers  and  sellers 

604 

Makers  and  sellers  of  sugar,  molasses,  etc. 

217 

third  of  a  million,  a  convincing  testimony  to  tlie  small  extent  to  which  meat 
enters  into  the  diet  of  the  people,  even  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  not  precluded 
from  eating  it  by  religious  scruples. 

347.  Of  the  occupations  included  in  Sub-order  18,  which  are  the  means  of 
subsistence  of  more  than  8|  million  persons,  the  most  important  are  those  noted  in 

the  margin.  The  grain  dealer  is  found 
in  almost  every  village,  and  is  often 
a  money  lender  as  well,  especially  in 
Bombay  and  Northern  India,  where 
he  is  most  frequently  met  with,  and 
where  his  insidious  ways  with  the 
agricultural  community  have  recently 
led  to  special  legislation  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  latter.  The  number  of 
persons  shown  under  this  head  is 
much  smaller  than  in  1891  owing  to  the  fact,  already  adverted  to,  that  on  that 
occasion  cultivators  in  Sind  who  disposed  of  their  own  produce  were  classed  as 
grain-dealers.*  The  number  of  oil  pressors  is  declining  in  all  the  larger  provinces 
except  Burma  and  the  Punjab.  Kerosine  is  replacing  vegetable  oils  as  an  Ulu- 
minant,  and  the  Telis  are  in  consequence  gradually  taking  to  other  pursuits  ;  in 
Bengal  many  of  them  become  shop-keepers,  while  in  the  United  Provinces  they 
often  seek  a  livelihood  by  the  parching  of  grain.  The  heavy  imports  of  sugar 
from  abroad  have  reduced  the  number  of  persons  who  in  this  country  subsist  by 
its  manufacture  and  the  other  connected  industries. 

Two-fifths  of  the  persons  in  Sub-order  19,  which  supports  in  all  nearly 
four  million  persons,  are  "  Grocers  and  general  condiment  dealers ;"  owing  chiefly 
to  wholesale  changes  of  classification  in  the  Punjab  and  Eajputana,  the  number 
of  such  persons  is  less  by  94  per  cent,  than  it  was  in  1891. f  Toddy  drawers 
and'sellers  have  a  total  strength  of  912,000 ;  the  decrease  of  9  per  cent.,  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  census,  is  due  to  the  change  of  system  in  dealing  with 
occupations  practised  in  conjunction  with  agriculture  to  which  allusion  has  so 
often  been  made. 
Order  VIII—  348.  Of  the  11  million  persons  supported  by  Order  VIII,  five-sixths  are 
and'i'ora^e"^  coUectors  and  sellers  of  grass,  fodder,  firewood  and  charcoal.  About  100,000,  as 
compared  with  only  35,000  in  1891,  are  supported  by  the  coal-mines,  chiefly  of 
Bengal,  which  are  rapidly  springing  into  importance. 

The  number  of  persons  supported  by  occupations  connected  with  building 
is  also  about  a  million  and  a  half,  of  whom  a  quarter  are  engaged  with  build- 
ing materials  (chiefly  bricks,  tiles  and  lime)  and  the  rest  are  masons,  builders  and 
thatchers.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  thus  employed, 
especially  in  the  case  of  brick  and  tile  makers.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country,  those  who  are  able  to  afi'ord  it  are  replacing  structures  of  less  durable 
materials  by  houses  of  brick. 

349.  Less  than  one-seventh  of  a  million  persons  returned  their  means  of  sup- 
port as  connected  with  the  construction  of  vehicles  and  vessels.  This  small  num- 
ber is  divided  in  nearly  equal  proportions  between  the  three  Sub-orders,  which 
relate  respectively  to  (a)  railway  plant,  (6)  carts,  carriages,  etc.,  and  (c)  ships  and 
boats.  The  number  of  the  last  mentioned  is  smaller  than  one  would  have 
expected,  and  is  less  by  19  per  cent,  than  in  1891 ;  possibly  some  of  the  builders 
of  country  boats  were  returned  under  the  general  head  of  carpenters.J 

350.  A  miscellany  of  occupations  are  collected  in  Order  XI,  but  the  total 
number  of  persons  contained  in  it  is  less  than  1^  million.  The  manufacture 
of  paper  supports  about  16,000  persons,  and  work  in  printing  presses  nearly 
73,000,  or  25  per  cent,  more  than  in  1891.  About  one- third  of  the  paper 
makers  are  employed  in  mills,  chiefly  in  Bengal,  and  the  rest  make  it  by  hand ; 
the  hand-made  article  includes  the  rough  paper  prepared  in  the  Shan  States 
which  is  used  for  wrappers,  umbrellas,  etc.  Only  5,000  are  returned  as  wood 
carvers,  3,000  as  ivory  carvers  and  6,000  as  mica,  flint  and  talc  workers  and 
sellers.     On  the  other  hand  turners  and  lacquerers  number  36,000,  hulcka  stem 

*  The  number  of  "  grain  dealers  "  in  Bombay  has  fallen  f i  om  875,161  to  312,614. 

t  In  the  Punjab  a  decrease  under  this  head  from  495,034  to  28,401  has  been  accompanied  by  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  grain  dealers  from  344,166  to  509,995.  In  Rajputana  a  fall  from  178,266  to  12,531  is  accom- 
panied by  a  similar  rise  from  17,270  to  85,380. 

J  In  the  United  Provinces  the  number  of  actual  workers  under  this  head  is  only  34  and  in  Bombay  only  210. 
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makers  and  sellers  21,000,  and  toy,  kite  and  cage  makers  and  sellers  17,000. 
The  making  of  bangle's,  necklaces,  beads  and  sacred  threads  affords  support  to 
more  than  half  a  million  persons^  of  whom  188  and  152  thousand,  respectively,  live 
by  the  making  and  selling  {a)  of  glass  and  (6)  of  other  kinds  of  bangles  ;  the 
former  have  increased  by  3  per  cent,  during  the  decade,  but  the  latter  have  declined 
by  11  per  cent.  Nearly  a  third  of  a  million  are  returned  under  Sub -order  36 — 
Tools  and  Machinery.  '  The  great  majority  (about  a  quarter  of  a  million)  are 
makers  of  ploughs  and  agricultural  implements ;  they  are  more  than  2  J  times  as 
numeroiis  as  in  1891,  when  many  must  have  been  accredited  to  the  general 
group  for  blacksmiths,  which  shows  a  considerable  shrinkage  at  the  present  census. 

351.  A  far  more  important  head  in  the  scheme  is  Order  XII — Textile  fabrics  Oider  xii- 
and  Dress,  which  is  the  means  of  support  of  nearly  11 J  millions  or  38  per  thousand  Textile 

of  the  population.  There  are  five  Sub-  ptr  ' 
orders,  which,  with  the  population  sup- 
ported by  them,  are  noted  in  the  mar- 
gin. More  than  three-quarters  of  the 
persons  dependent  on  occupations  in 
Sub-order  38  are  weavers  of  blankets, 
woollen  cloth  and  the  like,  and  we 
have  already  seen  how  at  the  present  census  there  has  been  a  large  transfer  from 
this  group  to  the  kindred  one  of  shepherds,  etc.,  in  Order  IV.  In  the  Punjab, 
says  Mr.  Rose,  woollen  industries  show  a  remarkable  development,  and  the  car- 
pet-making business  of  Amritsar  is  flourishing,  but  here  as  elsewhere,  save  only 
in  Central  India,  a  decline  is  indicated  by  the  census  figures.  There  is  a  consi- 
derable apparent  increase  in  the  number  of  silk -weavers  and  the  like,  but  it  is 
not  certain  that  this  is  altogether  genuine.  It  may  be  due  to  the  greater  success 
in  discriminating  between  this  occfupation  and  cotton-weaving,  owing  to  more 
care  having  been  taken  to  secure  proper  entries  in  the  schedules. 

352.  Cotton- weavers  show  a  decline  of  10  per  cent,  viz.,  from  6,448,120 Cotton- 
in  1891  to  5,808,243,*  according  to  the  returns  of  the  present  census,  but '^^a^'"'*- 
the  decline  is  mainly,  if  not  wholly,   fictitious.    In   Bengal  35  rent-payers 

per  10,000  returned  weaving  as  a  subsidiary  occupation ;  so  also  did  24  per 
10,000  farm-servants  and  field -labourers  and  196  per  10,000  Jhum  culti- 
vators, and  under  the  system  of  tabulation  adopted  in  1891  all  of  these  would 
have  been  classed  as  weavers  in  the  main  occupation  table.  If  these  persons 
had  been  similarly  treated  on  the  present  occasion,  it  would  have  resulted 
that  Province  in  an  addition  of  16   per   cent,   to   the   figure   entered   in 


Sub-order. 

Population 
supported  in 
thousands. 

38.  Wool  and  Fur       .... 

39.  Silk 

40.  Cotton 

41.  Jute,  Hemp,  Flax,  Coir,  etc.    . 

42.  Dress                    ... 

394 
400 

7,702 
649 

2,069 

m 


Sub-order  40,  t  A  similar  addition  to  the  proportion  of  weavers  in  India  at 
large  would  give  a  figure  slightly  in  excess  of  that  returned  in  1891.  There 
is  admittedly  a  great  element  of  uncertainty  about  all  such  calculations,  and 
the  only  point  which  it  is  desired  to  make  is  that  the  comparison  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  two  enumerations  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  prove  that  the  occupa- 
tion of  weaving  supports  fewer  persons  than  it  did  ten  years  ago.  It  may  do  so, 
or  it  may  not,  but  so  far  as  the  census  figures  are  concerned  the  deficiency  may 
equally  well  be  due  to  other  causes.  The  above  remarks  refer  to  India  as  a 
whole.  The  relation  between  the  figures  of  the  present  enumeration  and  those 
of  1891  varies  greatly  in  certain  provinces  and  states.  There  is  an  increase  under 
this  head  in  Berar,  Rajputana,  and  Kashmir.  In  Bengal,  Madras,  the  United 
Provinces,  Assam  and  Hyderabad  the  falling  off  is  less  than  the  shrinkage  which 
would  be  expected,  having  regard  to  the  change  of  system  above  alluded  to,  and 
in  Bombay,  J  the  Punjab  and  Mysore  it  does  not  very  greatly  exceed  it,  but  in 

the  provinces  noted  in  the  margin  the 
reduction  is  so  considerable  as  to  call 
for  some  other  explanation.  Either 
there  has  been  a  real  diminution  in 
the  proportion  of  persons  dependent 
on  weaving,  due,  perhaps,  except  in 
Burma,  to  direct  and  indirect  losses 


Provinces,  etc. 


Burma 

Central  Provinces 

Baroda 

Central  India  Agency 


*  Includes  347,728  persons  employed  in  cotton  mills  who  were  not  shown  separately  in  1891. 

t  It  is  safer  to  make  the  calculation  on  the  total  of  the  Sub-order,  as  in  the  supplementary  return  alluded 
to  the  otfcupations  were  interpreted  in  the  widest  possible  sense,  and  spinners  were  thus  added  to  weavers  ;  in  the 
discussion  that  follows,  however,  weavers  are  dealt  with  separately. 

J  In  Bombay  there  would  have  been  a  heavy  fall  in  the  proportion  of  the  population  who  are  weavers  but 
for  the  growth  of  the.  cotton  mills  which  now  account  for  one-third  of  the  total  number.  The  growth  of  mills 
algo  explains  tjie  ipcrefised  proportion  of  weavers  in  Beyar  and  Hyderabad. 
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from  farainej  or  the  schedules  have  been  filled  in  differently,  e.g.,  in  respeot 
of  women  who  weave  cloths  for  domestic  wear.  Cotton  spinners,  sizers  and 
yarn  beaters  number  four-fifths  of  a  million  or  25  per  cent,  less  than  in  1891. 
The  decline  is  greatest  in  the  Central  Provinces,  Madras,  the  Punjab,  the 
United  Provinces,  Ajmer,  Baroda,  Berar  and  Hyderabad.  It  is  not  always  easy 
to  distinguish  between  this  occupation  and  weaving,  but  there  seems  very 
little  doubt  that  there  has  been  a  genuine  decrease,  as  even  the  hand  weavers 
show  a  constantly  growing  tendency  to  use  machine-made  yarn. 

353.  The  number  of  workers  in  jute  and  other  fibres,  with  their  families, 
has  risen  from  461  to  649  thousand.  About  one-third  of  the  total  are  opera- 
tives, etc.,  in  the  Bengal  jute  mills  and  jute  presses,  who  aggregate  143,000 
compared  with  only  38,000  ten  years  ago.  The  number  of  rope,  sacking  and 
net  makers,  etc.,  has  risen  from  289  to  413  thousand,  owing  to  the  figures 
for  Madras  including  the  States  of  Cochin  and  Travancore,  where  233,000 
have  been  returned  against  only  22,000  in  1891,  a  considerable  number  of 
persons  having  apparently  been  transferred  to  this  head  from  that  provided  for 

"fibre  matting  and  bag  makers  and  sellers  ",  whose  number  in  that  Presidency 
has  declined  from  102  to  15  thousand.* 

Sub-order  42 — Dress  is  returned  as  the  means  of  support  of  about  2  million 
persons,  of  whom  more  than  half  are  "  tailors,  milliners,  dress-makers  and  darn- 
ers," i.e.,  mostly  darzis,  and  three-quarters  of  the  remainder  are  "  piece-goods 
dealers."  In  the  Sub -order  as  a  whole  there  is  a  decline  of  15  per  cent,  in  com- 
parison with  1891. 

354.  The  workers  and  dealers  in  metals  and  precious  stones  and  their 
dependents  number  nearly  3f  millions.  There  are  four  Sub-orders,  viz.,  43 — 
Gold,  silver  and  precious  stones  with  If  million  persons  ;  44 — Brass,  copper  and 
bell-metal  with  nearly  two-fifths  of  a  million ;  45 — Tin,  zinc,  etc.,  with  76,000 ; 
and  46 — Iron  and  steel  with  1^  million  persons.  A  comparison  with  the  cor- 
responding figures  for  1891  shows  a  decline  of  only  3  per  cent.,  so  that  in 
reality  there  has  probably  been  a  considerable  increase,  as  in  addition  to  the 
entry  of  many  persons  with  dual  occupations  under  some  agricultural  heading, 
there  has  been,  as  already  noted,  a  transfer  of  about  100,000  persons  to  the 
group  '  plough  and  agricultural  implement  makers '  in  Sub -order  36.  That  there 
should  be  an  increase  is  only  natural ;  the  handicrafts  here  dealt  with  do  not 
suffer  much  from  European  competition  while,  with  growing  prosperity,  the 
people  may  be  expected  to  take  more  and  more  to  metal  utensils  for  domestic 
purposes  and  to  augment  their  stock  of  ornaments  and  jewellery. 

355.  The  persons  dependent  on  the  manufacture  of  earthenware  and  kin- 
dred occupations  number  rather  more  than  two  millions,  of  whom  four-fifths  are 
the  ordinary  village  potters  who  meet  the  simple  requirements  of  their  neigh- 
bours in  the  matter  of  earthen  pots,  plates,  pitchers  and  other  vessels.  Their 
number  has  declined  by  9  per  cent,  since  1891. 

There  are  3|  million  persons  who  are  supported  by  occupations  in  Order 
XV,  of  whom  2  millions  are  ordinary  carpenters,  1^  million  are  basket,  mat, 
etc.,  makers,  and  a  quarter  of  a  million  are  wood  cutters  and  sawyers.  Of 
10,000  operatives  in  saw-mills,  two-thirds  are  returned  from  Burma.  This 
province  enjoys  -a  flourishing  timber  trade,  especially  in  teak  and  pyinkado,  and 
at  most  seasons  of  the  year  the  principal  waterways  are  crowded  with  rafts  of 
timber  on  their  way  to  Eangoon  and  Moulmein ;  in  this  Province  15  persons  per 
mille  are  supported  by  Sub-order  49 — Wood  and  bamboos,  compared  with  8  per 
mille  in  India  as  a  whole. 
Order  XVI-  356.  The  various  avocations  grouped  under  the  general  head  "  Drugs,  Gums, 
Drngs,  Dyes,  etc.,"  afford  a  livelihood  to  less  than  half  a  million  persons  including, 
Gmns,  Dyes,  ^jjiongst  others,  saltpetre  refiners,  chemists  and  druggists,  perfume,  incense  and 
sandalwood  preparers  and  sellers,  collectors  of  lac,  wax,  honey,  camphor,  gum 
and  rubber,  and  persons  occupied  with  miscellaneous  drugs  and  dyes.  There 
is  an  increase  of  16  per  cent,  in  comparison  with  1891,  chiefly  under  the  heads 
provided  for  miscellaneous  drugs  and  dyes. 

Leather  working  and  skin  dressing  with  their  cognate  occupations  are  the 
means  of  subsistence  of  3^  million  persons,  or  about  the  same  as  in  1891.  The 
figures  for  detailed  groups  are  of  very  little  interest,  as  they  depend  more  on 

•  The  States  of  Cochin  and  Travancore,  which  were  dealt  with  on  thi«  occasion  by  independent  Census 
Superintendents,  are  mainly  responsible  for  these  variations. 
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the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  census  staff  than  on  actual  facts.  In  one  of  the 
Madras  districts,  for  example,  most  of  the  leather  workers  hare  returned 
themselves,  or  been  classified,  as  makers  of  well-buckets. 

H3     M^J'  ^^^^^  E— Commerce,  Transport  and  Storage  includes  the  avocations  of  Class     e- 
Tj  million  persons,  of  whom  more  than  4  millions  are  found  in  Order  XVIII—  Commerce, 
•Commerce.    The  latter  figure,  however,  is  swollen  by  the  inclusion  of  moreSdXm.e 
tnan  Ij-  millon  "  Shopkeepers,  otherwise  unspecified  "  many  of  whom,  if  more  Order  xvfri 
completely  returned,  would  have  been  entered  under  one  of  the  heads  provided  -Commerce. 
in  Class  D  for  the  sale  of  various  material  substances.    There  are  a  million 
^'Bankers  and  money  lenders,'    or   rather  more  than  in   1891,  and  486,000 
'  Generalmerchants,'  against  more  than  double  that  number  ten  years  ago.    The 
decrease  in  the  Order  as  a  whole  amounts  to  10  per  cent.,  which  is  probably 
less  than  the  loss  arising  from  the  different  treatment  accorded  to  occupations 
combined  with  agriculture. 

358.  Of  the  3|  million  persons  in  Order  XIX,  about  half  a  million  find  Order  xix 
a   uvelihood  in  connection  with  the  working  of    railways   (Sub-order  58)  *-Transi 
There  are  1,600,000  persons  in   Sub-Order  59~Road,  of  whom  more   than        *''" 
a  third  are  carters  and  cartowners,  a  third  are  owners  and  drivers  of  pack- 
ponies,  bullocks,  etc.,  and  a  sixth  are  pdlM-heavers.     Sub-order  60— Water, 
with  over  three-quarters  of  a  million,  derives  71  per  cent,  of  its  total  strength 
from  the  single  group    'Boat   and    barge    men.'    Sub-order    61— Messages 
mcludes  service  in  the  post  oflBce  and  telegraph  departments  which  support 
134000  and  20,000  respectively ;  there  are  also  a  few  persons  employed  iu 
connection  with  telephones. 

Owing  to  a  great  diminution  in  the  number  of  persons  shown  as  dependent 
on  service  in  the  postal  department,  the  number  of  persons  in  this  Sub-order 
is  less  than  half  that  returned  in  1891.  The  decline  is  greatest  in  Bengal, 
where  the  number  of  persons  returned  as  dependent  on  post  oflB.ce  employ- 
ment has  fallen  from  121  to  28  thousand,  but  it  is  also  very  marked  in  Bombay, 
Madras,  the  United  Provinces  and  the  Central  Provinces;  and  the  Punjab 
alone  in  British  territory  shows  an  increase.    The  census  figures  for  actual 

workers  in  the  post  ofB.ce  in  some 
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1,639 
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2,020 

14,632 
8,096 
1,767 
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9,692 
7.919 
8,443 


KoiB.—MiBceUaneoas  agents,  Buch  as  schoolmaBters,  who  are  notpri- 
marUy  postal  serTants,  are  omitted  from  the  departmental  figures. 


of  the  main  provinces  are  compared 
in  the  margin  with  those  published 
by  the  Director  General.  The 
former  are  in  all  cases  less  than 
the  latter,  owing  partly  to  the 
vagueness  of  the  entries  in  the 
schedules,  especially  in  the  case 
of  postmen  and  other  [subordi- 
nates, who  form  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  total,  which  has  led 
to  their  classification  under  some 
more  general  head,  and  partly  to 
their  having  in  some  cases  returned 
some  other  means  of  livelihood  as 
their  principal  one.  The  Telegraph 
Department  as  a  whole  shows  a'  fair  increase  in  the  number  of  its  employes, 
but  there  are  great  variations  in  the  figures  for  the  upper  grades  and  subor- 
dinates taken  separately.  In  Sub -order  62— Storage  and  Weighing,  less 
than  haK  a  million  persons  are  included,  of  whom  three-quarters  are  porters. 

The  Order  as  a  whole  shows  a  decrease  of  11  per  cent.  There  is  a  large 
increase  under  '  Eailways,'  and  '  Water '  is  stationary,  but  there  is  a  heavy  fall- 
ing off  in  the  other  Sub -orders.  That  under  messages  has  been  dealt  with  above. 
In  the  case  of  *  storage  and  weighing '  it  is  explained  by  the  extraordinary  figures 
returned  for  Eajputana  in  1891  when  305,000  persons  were  classed  as  porters,  or 
more  than  half  the  total  for  the  whole  of  India,  compared  with  only  5,000 
at  the  present  census,  which  is  a  much  more  probable  figure.  The  distinction 
between  a  porter  and  a  general  labourer,  as  returned  in  the  census  schedules, 
is  not  always  clear,  and  the  method  of  classification  adopted  in  different  tracts 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  uniform.  Madras,  for  example,  is  credited 
■ 1  I  I  ~        ]    ^  '  ' 

*  persons  engaged  in  constructing  railway  carnages  and  in  throwilig  np  railway  embankments  are  shown  in 
other  parts  of  the  scheme. 
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Class  P— 
Professions. 


with  169,000  porters,  compared  with  46,000  in  Bengal  and  47,000  in  the  United 
Provinces.  There  is  a  noticeable  fall  in  the  number  of  watchmen  at  stores,  and 
in  Bombay,  Burma  and  Madras  the  number  now  returned  varies  from  one- 
sixth  to  one-twenty-second  of  the  corresponding  figures  for  1891. 

359.  Class  E  contains  five  million  persons  or  17  per"  thousand  of  the  popula-  , 
tion.  All  of  these,  except  128,000  in  Order  XXI— Sport,  are  included  in  Order 
XX — Learned  and  Artistic  Professions,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  this  Order 
covers  several  occupations  which  are  neither  learned  nor  artistic.  There  are 
for  example  nearly  700,000  religious  mendicants  and  inmates  of  monasteries, 
many  of  whom  are  almost  indistinguishable  from  the  ordinary  beggars  who  find  a 
place  in  Class  H,  432,000  temple  servants,  hnvnmg-ghdt  attendants  and  the  like, 
46,000  petition-writers  and  touts,  319,000  medical  practitioners  without  any 
diploma,  13,000  vaccinators  and  89,000  midwives.  Of  the  266,000  '  bandmas- 
ters and  players,'  the  great  majority  are  low-caste  drummers  and  tom-tom 
beaters  and  the  284,000  '  actors,  singers  and  dancers '  also  belong  mainly  to  the 
gypsy  and  vagrant  fraternity,  and  many  of  them  might  more  correctly  have 
been  entered  as  prostitutes.  There  are  1^  million  persons  returned  as  priests, 
but  here  too  the  figures  are  swollen  by  the  inclusion  of  many  who  are  really 
mendicants,  or  who  described  themselves  as  priests  merely  because  they  were 
Brahmans  by  caste,  and  the  decline  of  19  per  cent,  since  1891  may  be  due  in 
part  to  the  elimination  of  misdescriptions  of  this  kind.  There  are  123,000 
astrologers  and  diviners,  and  464,000  professors  and  teachers.  Lawyers  of  various^ 
kinds  number  142,000  or  rather  more  than  in  189L  There  is  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  number  of  lawyers'  clerks  and  petition- writers,  but  this  is  due 
maialy  to  a  more  correct  description  of  occupations  in  the  schedules  which  has 
reduced  the  number  of  '  clerks  unspecified '  from  226  to  1 70  thousand.  The 
medical  profession  supports  more  than  half  a  million  and  "  Engineering  and 
Survey  "  a  hundred  thousand.  There  has  been  an  increase  under  both  heads  since 
1891.  In  individual  groups  the  most  noticeable  change  is  in  that  for  "  Practi- 
tioners with  diploma  "  which  contains  43,000  persons  compared  with  only  16,000 
at  the  previous  census. 

360.  There  are  about  18f  million  persons,  or  63  per  mille,  in  Class  G, 
all  but  If  million  of  whom  are  included  in  the  single  group  "  General 
labour,"  i.e.,  they  are  ordinary  landless  labourers,  who,  as  already  noticed, 
in  most  cases  depend  mainly  on  field  work  for  their  support.  The  decrease 
of  29  per  cent,  in  comparison  with  1891  has  already  been  explained.  At 
the  time  when  the  census  was  taken,  tank  digging  supported  two-fifths  of  a 
million,  and  labour  on  roads,  railways  and  canals  rather  more  than  half  a  • 
million.  Earth-work  is  generally  carried  on  only  during  the  dry  seasonj  and  at 
other  times  of  the  year  these  people  seek  other  forms  of  employment.  Many 
who  were  returned  merely  as  '  coolies,'  and  so  were  classed  under  the  head 
'  General  labour,'  were  probably  engaged  in  work  of  this  description.  Tha  persons 
whose  occupations  were  incompletely  recorded  number  only  545  thousand  against 
1,395  thousand  in  1891.  The  real  decrease  is  even  larger  than  the  above 
figures  would  indicate,  as  those  for  the  present  census  include  a  quarter  of  a 
miUion  persons  whose  occupations  were  described  as  '  service,'  and  who  in  1891 
were  classed  under  the  head  of  "  personal  services." 

Class  H— In-  361.  The  last  class  to  be  mentioned  is  that  of  persons  who  do  not  work  for 
dependent^  of  their  livelihood,  but  live  on  their  income  from  property  other  than  land,  or  on 
alms,  or  on  allowances  of  various  kinds,  or  at  the  State  expense.  Their  number 
is  5  millions,  and  more  than  fourth-fifths  of  them  are  ordinary  beggars.  It  has 
already  been  mentioned  that,  although  religious  mendicants  are  entered  in  a 
separate  part  of  the  scheme,  the  distinction  between  the  two  groups  is  hazy  and 
uncertain.  The  two  together  include  4,914,000  persons  or  6^  per  cent,  fewer" 
than  at  the  previous  census.  The  decline  is  due  in  part  to  the  coniparatively 
heavy  mortality  amongst  beggars  during  the  famine  years,  but  it  is  also  partly 
attributable  to  the  spread  of  education  and  the  consequently  weaker  hold  which 
the  so-called  ascetics  have  on  the  imagination  of  the  people ;  it  is  much  less  easy 
than  it  was  formerly  for  the  members  of  the  various  begging  fraternities  to 
unloose  the  purse  strings  of  the  villagers.  About  354,000  persons  said  that 
Government  pensions  were  their  chief  means  of  subsistence  and  156,000  were 
in  jails  or  asylums. 


Class  G— 
Earthwork 
and  General 
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Province. 

Number  of 
castes. 

Population  dealt  wilh 
(actual  workers  only). 

Bengal     ... 

Central  Provinces 

Madras    ..... 

Bombay  ..... 

130 

121 

21 

17 

17,129,664 
6,687,181 
3,672,655 
2,014,232 

Occupation  by  Caste. 

362.  The  combination  of  caste  and  occupation,  which  would  have  been  im-  general 
possible  under  the  old  method  of  abstraction  by  ticks,  offers  no  insuperable  diflfi-  Remarks 
culties  when  dealt  with  on  the  slip  system,  and  a  table  presenting  these  statistics 

was  therefore  added  at  the  present  census  to  the  series  prescribed  in  1891.     It  was, 

however,  left  to  the  option  of 
Local  ^Governments  to  cause  it 
to  be  prepared  or  not,  as  they 
might  think  fit,  with  the  result 
that  in  only  four  provinces  was 
the  table  attempted,  and  in 
two  of  these  the  population 
included  in  its  scope  was  small. 

Ihe  table  was  also  prepared    in  five  Native     States,   vk.,     Central    India, 

Mysore,  Travancore,  Baroda  and  Cochin. 

363.  In  view  of  the  fragmentary  naturg  of  the  statistics,  a  general  review  is  Bengal. 
impossible,  and  the  subject  can  best  be  dealt  with  by  extracts  from  the  reports  of 

the  Superintendents  who  prepared  this  return.     The  following  is  an  excerpt  from 
the  Bengal  report : — 

"  In  considering  the  statistics  of  occupation  by  caste  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  there  is  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  functional  castes,  which  has  already 
been  alluded  to,  to  describe  as  their  occupation  that  which  is  assigned  to  them  by  tradition, 
and  on  the  other,  the  fact  that  in  these  statistics  only  the  principal  occupation  has  been  dealt 
with,  and  that  many  who  mentioned  agriculture  as  their  principal  means  of  support  may  have 
named  their  caste  occupation  as  a  subsidiary  one. 

"  Conditions  vary  so  greatly  in  different  parts  of  this  large  province  that  the  figures  for 
each  sub-province  frequently  disclose  very  divergent  results.  The  most  striking  featm-e  of 
the  statistics  which  have  been  collected  is  the  extent  to  which  the  different  functional  castes 
have  abandoned  their  traditional  occupations,  especially  in  Bihar.  The  Ahir  or  Goala  is  in 
theory  a  dairyman,  but  in  Bihar  four-fifths  of  the  total  number  are  cultivators,  and  barely  1 
in  20  follows  the  traditional  caste  occupation.  In  Bengal  proper,  however,  the  proportion 
is  much  higher,  and  nearly  a  third  of  the  total  number  keep  cows  and  sell  milk.  The 
proportion  is  about  1  in  7  amongst  the  Gauras  who  are  the  corresponding  caste  of  Orissa. 
The  Chamar  should  be  a  worker  in  leather,  but  in  Bihar  only  7  per  cent,  were 
returned  under  this  head,  while  two-thirds  were  shown  in  Order  V — Agriculture,  and  nearly 
one-fifth  as  earth-workers  and  general  labourers.  In  Bengal  proper,  on  the  other  hand,  nearly 
a  quarter  of  the  total  number  are  leather  workers  and  only  a  third  follow  agricultural  pursuits. 
The  Hajjams  and  Napits  are  more  faithful  to  their  traditional  profession  ;  two-fifths  of  them 
were  returned  as  barbers  in  Bihar  and  more  than  half  in  Bengal  proper.  The  proportion  of 
Kumhars  who  are  still  potters  is  also  fairly  high,  being  nearly  2  in  5.  Nearly  half  the 
Telisof  Bihar  subsist  by  cultivation,  but  more  than  a  third,  of  them  follow  their  traditional 
occupation  of  oil-pressing.  In  Bengal  proper  nearly  half  the  Jolahas  or  Muhammadan  weavers 
live  by  weaving,  but  only  a  quarter  do  so  in  Bihar.  The  Tantis,  or  Hindu  weavers,  have 
given  up  "their  characteristic  handicraft  to  a  much  greater  extent,  and  only  1  in  9  still  are  cotton 
weavers  in  Bihar  and  9  ia  20  in  Bengal  proper.  The  propoition  of  weavers  is  even  smaller  amongst 
the  Pans  of  Orissa,  being  only  1  in  18.  Lastly  the  Brahmansfollow_  priestly  pursuits  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  In  Bengal  proper  barely  1  in  6  is  a  priest,  in  Bihar  1  in  I'd,  and  in  Orissa 
only  1  in  34.  The  low  proportion  in  the  last-mentioned  sub-province  is  due  to  the  inclusion  of 
the  degraded  Mastan  Brahmans  who  are  usually  ordinary  cultivators. 

"  The  above  discussion  is  based  solely  on  the  census  statistics.  In  subsidiary  table  VIII,  I 
have  given  details  of  the  caste  or  nationality  of  the  officers  of  certain  departments  of  Govern- 
ment compiled  from  official  publications  and  independent  enquiries  based  thereon.  The  most 
noticeable  feature  of  this  return  is  the  very  small  share  of  high  appointments  which  falls  to  the 
Muhammadans,  and  the  practical  monopoly  of  all  such  appointments  held  by  Hindus  by  the 
members  of  the  Brahman,  Baidya  and  Kayasth  castes.  The  Hindus  are  less  than  twice  as 
numerous  as  the  followers  of  the  Prophet,  but  they  hold  nearly  nine  times  the  number  of  high 
appointments,  viz ,  1,235  compared  with  only  llil.  Again,  of  the  total  Hindu  population, 
less  than  1  in  every  11  is  a  Brahman,  Baidya  or  Kayasth,  but  these  three  castes  between 
them  hold  1,104  of  the  1,235  appointments  filled  by  Hindus.  Their  advantage  is  still 
more  marked  if  we  consider  only  the  highest  appointments.  The  three  High  Com-t 
Judgeships  and  the  22  posts  in  the  Covenanted  and  Statutory  Civil  Service  which  are  held  by 
Hindus,  are  all  filled  by  members  of  these  three  castes.  As  regards  their  relative  success 
amongst  themselves,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  Baidyas  have  by  far  the  largest  share  of 
these  appointments  and  the  Brahmans  the  smallest.  The  Baidyas  are  outnumbered  by  the 
Brahmans  and  Kayasths  in  the  ratios  of  34  to  1  and  18  to  1,  respectively;  yet  they  can  boast 
of  7  Covenanted  and  Statutory  Civilians  compared  with  only  2  who  are  Brahmans  and  13  who  are 
Kayasths.  Of  the  Deputy  and  Sub-Deputy  Magistrates,  70  are  Baidyas,  128  Brahmans  and  144 
Kayasths.  The  proportion  of  Baidyas  is  not  so  high  amongst  the  Sub-judges  and  Munsifs,  but, 
even  here,  with  40  appointments,  compared  with  136  filled  by  Brahmans  and  160  by  Kayasths, 
they  have  far  more  than  their  fair  numerical  share.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Rajputs  and  Khatris, 
though  they  number  nearly  a  million  and  a  half,  hold  only  5  high  appointments,  and  the  Babbans 
with  over  a -million  hold  none,     The   Goalas  with  nearly  4  millions  claim  but  1   appointment — 
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a  subordinate  post  in  the  Medical  Department.  Numerous  castes  are  entirely  unrepresented 
in  the  higher  grades  of  the  Civil  Service  of  the  State,  amongst  whom  it  will  suffice  to  mention 
the  Rajbansis  and  Namasudras  with  an  aggregate  strength  of  nearly  4  millions,  and  the  Kurmis 
and  Bagdis,  each  numbering  over  a  million. 

"  In  conclusion  we  may  glance  briefly  at  some  of  the  results  disclosed  by  the  Appendix  to 
Table  XVI  which  gives  the  distribution  by  caste  of  the  persons  engaged  on  some  of  the  main 
occupations.    It  is  uimecessary  to  refer  again  to   Group  2 — Officers  of  Government,  as  the 
constituent  castes  of  this   group  have  just  been  considered  with  reference  to  the  more  detailed 
statistics  collected  independently.    In   Group  3 — Clerks,  Inspectors,  etc.,  the  Kayasths,  with 
nearly  10,000  appointments,  easily  hold  the  first  place.    They  are  followed  by  the  Brahmaris  with 
about  6,000,  while  tbe  Baidya  is  the  only  other  caste  that  can  claim  more  than  1,000  actual 
workers  in  this  group.     Amongst   zamindars,   the  Brahmans,  who  number  about  88,000,  are 
most  numerous  ;  then  follow  the  Kayasths  with  73,000,  the  Babhans  with   36,000   and  the 
Rajputs  with   25,000.     Brahman  zamindars   are    found  all    over  the   Province.    They   are 
especially  numerous  in  the   Orissa,  Presidency,  Patna  and    Dacca  Divisions,  but  they  are 
outnumbered  in    the   Presidency  and  Dacca  Divisions  by  the  Kayasths  and  in  Patna  by 
the  Babhans  and  Rajputs,  especially  by  the  former,  who  are  more  than  twice  as   numerous. 
Of  the  other  castes,  the  first  place  is  taken  by  the  Kaibarttas  with  nearly  11,000   landholders, 
mostly  in  Bengal  proper,  and  next  to  them  come  the  following,  all  of  whom  contribute   more 
than  4,000  to  the  total  j  the  divisions  where  they  are  mainly  found  are  noted  against  each 
caste : — Ahir   and  Goala  (Presidency  and    Patna),  Baidya   (Dacca  and  Chittagong),   Karan 
(Orissa),    Khandait  (Orissa),  Kurmi   (Patna),  Namasudra    (Presidency  and  Dacca),  Rajbansi 
(Rajshahi),   Shaha    (Dacca  and  Rajshahi),  and  Teli  (Burdwan).     The  agents  and  managers 
of  landed  estates  and  the  officers  of  the  postal  and  telegraph   departments  are  mainly  Brahmans 
and  Kayasths,  and   the   same   castes  hold  a  leading  position,  in  point  of  numbers,  amongst 
professors  and  teachers  in  schools  and  lawyers  and  law  agents.   They  also  considerably  outnumber 
the   Baidyas  amongst  medical  practitioners,   but  the  latter,  of  whom  the  practice  of  medicine 
Is  the  traditional  occupation,  stand  easily  first  if  the  proportional  figures  are  looked  to.     Of  the 
total  number  of  Baidyas  1  in  every  20   has  been  returned  as  a  medical  practitioner  (actual 
worker),  whereas  amongst  Kayasths  and  Brahmans  the  corresponding  proportions  are  only  1  In 
193  and  1  in  400  respectively." 

Madras.  363.  Mr.  Prancis  deals  with  the  matter  thus  : — 

"These  figures  "are  of  much  interest.  They  will  in  the  first  place  effectually  demolish 
any  vestige  which  may  remain  of  the  idea  that  the  functions  of  the  South  Indian  castes  are 
still  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  laid  down  for  them  in  Manu  and  the  Vedas  or  by  tradition, 
and  that  the  Brahmans  are  still  exclusively  engaged  In  priestly  duties,  the  trader  castes  in 
commerce,  and  the  cultivator  and  agricultural  labourer  castes  in  tilling  the  landj  that  the 
weaver  castes  still  confine  themselves  to  providing  the  clothes,  and  the  toddy-drawer  castes, 
the  liquid  refreshment,  of  the  village  community,  and  that  the  cobbler  and  the  smith  castes 
still  stick  exclusively  to  the  last  and  the  anvil  at  which  their  forefathers  worked  for  so  many 
generations.  The  trader  castes  (Kavarai,  and  its  Telugu  equivalent  Balija)  and  the  cultivator 
castes  (Maravan  and  Kalian)  shown  in  the  table  were  not  selected  as  being  typical  followers 
of  these  two  callings,  but  for  other  reasons,  and  it  is  not  perhaps  fair  to  argue  from  the  figures 
in  their  cases.  The  Pallis,  again,  are  a  caste  which  is  compounded  of  very  many  sub- 
divisions, and  which  has  no  very  clearly  defined  traditional  occupation.  But  all  the  others 
are  particularly  typical  representatives  of  those  who  follow  the  occupations  tra^tionally 
assigned  to  each,  and  the  results  in  their  cases  may  be  declared  to  be  of  wide  application. 

"  Looking  Into  the  statistics  regarding  them  we  find  that,  as  was  perhaps  to  be  expected, 
the  agricultural  labourer  has  done  the  least  of  all  of  them  to  get  himself  out  of  the  rut  to 
which  he  was  consigned.  Yet  even  among  this  class,  as  many  as  5  per  cent.,  even  of  the 
unprogressive  Cherumans  of  the  West  Coast,  are  engaged  in  occupations  which  are  in  no  sense 
agricultural,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Malas  of  the  Telugu  districts  the  percentage  rises  to  12. 
The  weavers  and  artisans  come  next  in  faithfulness  to  their  traditional  employment,  and  those 
who  have  left  it  have  mainly  taken  to  the  land.  The  leather- workers  and  toddy-drawers  are 
less  exclusive,  but  probably  In  their  cases  the  large  numbers  who  have  returned  agricultural 
occupations  have  been  actuated  rather  by  the  desire  to  magnify  the  respectability  of  their  social 
position  than  to  assist  the  earnest  enquirer  after  sociological  facts  by  the  strictest  regard  for 
accuracy  in  making  the  returns.  But  of  all  the  castes  the  Brahmans  show  the  greatest  diver- 
gence from  their  accepted  position.  Only  11"4  of  them  follow  their  traditional  calling,  even 
if  among  these  are  included  astrology  and  begging,  and  of  the  remainder  considerable  numbers 
are  engaged  In  such  unorthodox  occupations  as  field-labour,  money-lending,  trade  in  grain, 
condiments,  vegetables,  gold  and  silver  and  even  tobacco  and  snuff,  accursed  and  unclean  as 
these  latter  used  once  to  be  considered.  No  less  than  60  per  cent,  of  them  have  found  agri- 
culture a  more  congenial  calling  than  the  priesthood.  *  *  * 

"  The  table  gives  figures  for  the  Brahmans  of  each  of  the  main  linguistic  divisions,  and  it  is 
Interesting  to  notice  how  much  more  catholic  in  their  calUngs  the  Oriya-speaking  members  of  the 
caste  are  than  their  less  secular  brethren.  They  are  the  only  section  which  returns  masons  and 
builders  and  dye-makers  and  silk-sellers  among  Its  members,  and  they  are  responsible  for  most 
of  the  agricultural  labourers,  vegetable- sellers  and  snuff-dealers  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
above.  As  was  to  be  anticipated,  the  Malayalam  Brahmans,  who  are  mainly  made  up  of  the 
Nambudris  of  Malabar,  a  section  which  is  famous  for  its  aloofness  from  the  world  and  its 
adherence  to  the  old  order  of  things,  are  more  largely  engaged  in  priestly  duties  and  temple- 
service  than  any  other  division.  Twenty-three  per  cent,  of  them  ai-e  so  employed,  while  in  no 
other  section  is  the  percentage  even  half  of  this,  and  among  the  Canarese  Brahmans  it  is  as 
low  as  6' 7.     The  percentage  of  those  engaged  in  the  pubUc  service  is  highest  (7)  among  Tamil 
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Brfihmans,  and  lowest  among  the  Orlyas  (5).  On  the  other  hand,  fewer  of  the  Tamil  section 
than  of  any  other  are  land-holders  and  tenants,  the  Canarese  division  showing  the  highest 
percentage  engaged  in  such  callings.  All  these  figures  correspond  closely  with  the  known 
characteristics  of  the  various  sections  in  these  respects  which  have  been  already  referred  to  in 
the  caste  glossary  attached  to  the  preceding  chapter. 

"  The  means  of  subsistence  of  the  Eurasians  are  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  ever-recur- 
ring discussions  regarding  the  future  and  prospects  of  the  race.  The  figures  in  subsidiary 
table  13  give  the  occupations  of  the  5,718  actual  workers  who  reside  in  the  three  districts  in 
which  the  race  is  most  numerously  represented,  namely,  Madras  City  (4,083),  Malabar  (1,149), 
and  Chingleput  (486).  Most  of  those  in  the  last  of  these  three  reside  in  Perambur,  just  outside 
the  Madras  municipal  limits,  and  the  figures  of  Chingleput  and  Madras  may  therefore  be  taken 
together.  The  Malabar  Eurasian  also  differs  little  from  his  East  Coast  brother  in  occupation, 
except  that  he  provides  most  of  the  tailors,  carpenters,  agriculturists  and  coffee  estate  employes 
in  the  list.  The  figures  for  all  three  districts  are  therefore,  as  in  other  cases,  combined  together 
in  subsidiary  table  13.  In  examining  them  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out  in  the  last  chapter.  Native  Christians  have  in  some  cases  returned  themselves  as 
Eurasians,  although  thej'^  could  lay  no  claim  to  the  slightest  admixture  of  white  blood  in  their 
veins,  with  the  idea  of  raising  themselves  in  the  social  scale.  The  most  noticeable  point  about 
the  statistics  is  the  great  variety  of  the  occupations  in  which  Eurasians  are  engaged.  None  of 
the  other  communities  selected  approach  them  in  this  respect.  The  list  gives  53  callings  followed 
by  seven  persons  or  more  and  6"3  per  cent,  of  the  community  live  by  others  which  are  followed 
by  even  less  than  this  number.  Excluding  subsistence  on  endowments  and  scholarships  (most 
of  the  persons  comprised  under  which  are  the  inmates  of  the  orphan  and  other  asylums  in  Madras 
City),  there  is  no  occupation  in  the  liet  which  is  followed  by  as  many  as  8  per  cent,  of  the  com- 
munity. The  popular  idea  that  Eurasians  are  mainly  employed  as  fitters  or  clerks  or  on  the 
railways  is  therefore  clearly  inaccurate.  The  next  most  noticeable  fact  is  that  17*8  of  the 
'  actual  workers '  in  the  list  live  on  endowments,  on  their  relatives  and  friends,  in  convents,  in 
lunatic  asylums,  in  jail  or  by  begging.  Subsidiary  table  18  does  not  distinguish  males  from 
females,  and  it  may  therefore  be  added  that  of  the  5,718  actual  workers  shown  therein  1,680 
are  women.  Of  these,  537  are  inmates  of  orphan  asylums,  etc.,  262  are  sempstresses  and 
milliners,  201  school  teachers,  107  midwives  and  hospital  nurses,  81  are  in  domestic  service,  and 
88  are  shop  assistants  and  clerks." 

364.  In  Bombay,  says  Mr.  Enthoven : —  Bombay. 

"  It  wiU  be  observed,  on  a  reference  to  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter,  that  at  the 
present  day  22  per  cent,  of  the  Brahmans,  of  whom  100,000  were  taken  as  a  test,  follow  the 
traditional  occupation  of  priest  and  student.  The  prohibition  against  State  service  and  agri- 
culture is  now  of  little  weight,  since  47  per  cent,  follow  those  two  methods  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood. Possibly,  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  present  day  are  held  to  constitute 
the  exception  provided  for  in  Manu.  How  far  the  absolute  prohibition  against  a  Brahman 
selling  cooked  food,  condiments  or  salt,  milk,  and  sugar,  is  consistent  with  the  fact  that  5  per 
cent,  are  occupied  in  the  '  supply  of  food,  drink,  and  stimulants,'  we  need  not  pause  to  enquire. 
The  '  supply  of  textile  fairies  and  cloth '  seems  almost  equally  irregular  from .  Manu's  point 
of  view.  The  high  percentage  of  the  caste  following  agriculture  is  largely  due  to  the  Karnatak 
Brahmans,  of  whom  75  per  cent,  are  apparently  agriculturists.  In  occupation,  the  Sindhi 
Brahmans  would  appear  to  be  the  most  orthodox,  since  54  per  cent,  of  the  selected  number 
have  been  shown  under  the  'learned  and  artistic  professions.'  The  Vanis  may  perhaps  be 
taken  as  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  Vaishyas  of  Manu's  Code,  to  whom  trade  and  agri- 
culture were  allotted  as  occupations.  They  appear  to  show  25  per  cent,  in  commerce,  to  which, 
perhaps,  should  be  added  89  per  cent,  in  the  supply  of  food  and  drink,  10  per  cent,  in  textile 
fabrics  and  dress,  as  well  as  3  per  cent,  under  agriculture,  if  we  wish  to  arrive  at  the  ti-ue  per- 
centage following  lawful  employment.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  caste  now  shows  2 
per  cent,   in  administration,  compared  with  the  7  per  cent,  of  the  Brahmans. 

"  The  Marsltha  and  the  Maratha  Kunbi  show  their  respective  preferences  for  agriculture  by 
the  figures  89  and  96.  The  Amil  division  of  the  Lohanas,  originally  traders,  have  42  per  cent. 
in  administration,  the  highest  average  of  any  caste.  Kostis  and  Salis  should  be  weavers.  They 
have  64  per  cent,  of  their  workers  occupied  in  weaving,  the  number  rising  to  90  per  cent,  in 
the  case  of  the  Deccan  weavers,  and  falling  to  38  in  the  Karnatak.  The  KarnStak  weavers 
appear  mostly  under  '  agriculture,'  which  seems  to  offer  them  a  livelihood  in  periods  of 
depression  in  trade.  Kunbis  are  cultivators  and  apparently  are  content  to  cultivate;  97 
per  cent,  are  included  in  the  head  of  '  Agriculture.'  It  is  perhaps  noticeable  that  1  per  cent. 
in  Gujarat  are  shown  under  '  Administration. '  In  Kathiawar,  Kunbis  are  said  to  be  deve- 
loping a  taste  for  the  service  of  the  State.  Of  the  Kolis,  Bhils,  and  Kdtkaris,  92,  60  and  60 
per  cent,  are  employed  in  agriculture.  In  former  days  these  tribes  were  very  largely  occupied 
in  committing  gang  robberies  and  other  depredations  on  their  more  peaceful  neighbours,  from 
which  pursuits  they  sought  relief  very  much  as  the  Coster  when  he  has  'done  jumping  on 
his  mother.'  If  the  number  in  column  21,  'earth-work  and  general  labour,' and  column  9, 
'  light,  firing  and  forage,'  are  added  to  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  following 
occupations  which  they  could  return  to  the  Police  vdthout  fear  of  unpleasant  consequences 
is  very  considerable. 

"  It  must  be  explained,  in  conclusion,  that  the  reason  for  showing  88  per  cent,  of  the  Shikaris 
as  following  their  traditional  occupation  when  this  percentage  is  taken  from  column  7,  'personal, 
household  and  sanitary  service,'  is  that  this  caste,  which  is  found  in  Sind,  is  not  a  hunting 
caste  as  has  sometimes  been  imagined  from  the  name,  but  a  caste  of  sweepers,  who  are 
Musalmans,  and  may  rise  in  the  social  scale  to  the  more  respectable  caste  of  Machis  by  passing 
through  the  fire  with  certain  rites  »nd  ceremonies." 
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Caste  or 
race  of 
Government 
officers — 
Bengal. 


United 
Provinces. 


Bombay. 


Central 
Provinces 
and  Assam. 


365.  In  the  extract  from  the  Bengal  report  quoted  above,  it  has  been  shown 
that  thotigh  the  Hindus  of  that  Province  are  less  than  twice  as  numerous  as  the 
Muhammadans,  they  hold  nine  times  the  number  of  high  appointments  under 
Government,  and  that  the  Brahmans,  Baidyas  and  Kayasths,  though  they  form 
less  than  one-eleventh  of  the  total  Hindu  population,  hold  between  them  1,104  of 
the  1,235  high  appointments  held  by  Hindus.  An  examination  of  similar 
statistics  for  several  other  provinces  which  have  been  collected  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Provincial  Superintendents  shows  that  this  monopoly  of  high 
appointments  by  a  few  favoured  castes  is  not  by  any  means  peculiar  to  Bengal, 

366.  In  the  United  Provinces  of  1,192  such  appointments  held  by  persons 
other  than  Europeans  and  Eurasians,  28  are  held  by  Native  Christians,  Sikhs, 
Parsis  and  Jains ;  Muhammadans  hold  453  and  Hindus  711.  The  Muhammadans 
are  only  one-sixth  as  numerous  as  the  Hindus  and  so,  in  proportion  to  their 
numerical  strength,  they  enjoy  nearly  four  times  as  many  high  appointments. 
The  disproportion  would  be  still  gi'eater  if  we  excluded  from  the  appointments 
credited  to  the  Hindus  96  held  by  immigrants  from  Bengal.  The  difference 
between  these  figures  and  those  found  to  exist  in  Bengal,  where  the  bulk  of 
the  Muhammadans  are  local  converts  from  depressed  communities,  is  very  notice- 
able, but  it  has  its  counterpart  in  the  relative  prevalence  of  education  amongst 
Hindus  and  Muhammadans  in  the  two  provinces  referred  to  in  the  last  Chapter.* 
Of  the  615  posts  in  the  possession  of  the  local  Hindus,  no  less  than  584  are  held 
by  members  of  five  castes — BrAhman,  Baniya,  K^yasth,  Khatri  and  Rajput.  In 
other  words  95  per  cent,  of  the  appointments  are  held  by  Only  a  quarter  of  "the 
Hindu  population  and  the  remaining  three-quarters  claim  between  them  only 
6  per  cent.  The  Chamdrs  have  a  strength  of  nearly  6  millions,  but  not  a 
single  post  in  the  higher  grades  of  Government  service  is  held  by  a  member  of 
this  caste.  The  Kahars,  Kurmis,  Lodhas  and  Basis  are  similarly  unrepre- 
sented, although  they  each  number  more  than  a  million,  and  so  are  the 
Dhobis,  Gadarias,  Kachhis,  Koiris,  Koris,  Kumhars,  Muraos,  Nais  and  Telis 
eaoh  of  which  has  upwards  of  half  a  million.  Of  the  five  castes  who  practically 
monopolize  the  appointments  enjoyed  by  Hindus,  the  Khatris  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers  do  best ;  they  are  barely  one-ninth  as  numerous  as  tlie  Kayasths, 
but  hold  more  than  a  quarter  as  many  appointments.  The  Kayasths  again, 
with  only  one-ninth  the  strength  of  the  Brdhmans,  can  boast  of  224  appoint- 
ments to  the  latter's  165. 

367.  In  Bombay,  the  Parsis  claim  86  high  appointments,  the  Muham- 
madans 23,  and  the  Hindus  266.  There  are  187  times  as  many  Hindus  as 
there  are  Parsis,  but  the  former  only  hold  3  appointments  to  1  held  by  a 
Parsi.  The  Hindus,  again,  have  more  than  II  appointments  to  1  held  by  a 
Muhammadan,  but  their  population  is  less  than  four  times  as  great.  The 
Brahmans,  though  forming  less  than  one-thirteenth  of  the  total  number  of 
Hindus,  hold  8  appointments  out  of  11,  and  the  Prabhus,  Baniyas  and  "  Sindhi 
Hindus,"  many  of  whom  doubtless  belong  to  the  above  castes,  all  but  4  of  the 
remainder.  The  return  contains  no  entry  of  any  Maratha,  Kunbi,  Koli, 
Lingdyat  or  Mahar  although  these  castes  have  a  strength  of  from  1^  to  3§ 
millions  each. 

368.  In  the  Central  Provinces  the  Parsis  fill  9  appointments  of  the  kind 
under  consideration,  and  the  Native  Christians  3,  Muhammadans  75  and 
Hindus  339.  As  in  the  United  Provinces  the  Muhammadans  have  considerably 
more  than  their  fair  numerical  share,  and  in  the  general  population  they  are 
outnumbered  by  the  Hindus  in  the  ratio  of  27  to  1.  Of  the  Hindus  who  fill 
these  appointments  229  are  Brahmans,  68  are  Kayasths,  12  Balijas,  11 
Baniyas  and  10  Eajputs;  these  5  castes  form  only  one-tenth  of  the  Hindu 
population,  but  the  remaining  hine-tenths  have  only  9  appointments  between 
them.  In  proportion  to  their  numbers  the  Kdyasths  are  the  most  highly 
favoured,  and  with  only  one-eleventh  of  the  Brahman  population  they  possess 
nearly  one-third  as  many  appointments. 

In  Assam,  of  high  appointments  held  by  natives  of  the  country  the 
occupants  of  2  are  Native  Christians  and  of  17  Muhammadans,  and  the 
remaining  136  are  in  the  hands  of  Hindus,  of  whom  there  are  50  Kdyasths, 
47  Brdhmans,  18  Baidyas,  4  Kalitas  and  4  Shdhas,  leaving  only  13  appointments 
for  all  other  castes  combined ;  with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  Native  Chris- 
tians, who  is  a  Khasi,  not  a  single  member  of  any  Animistic  tribe  is  included  in 
the  list. 

*  yira^e  page  Ifil. 
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SUBSIDIARY  TABLE 


General  Distrii)utioii  by  Occii«»iiti<ui. 


Obdee  and  Sub-obdee. 

NUMBElt  Pl-E   10.000   CH 
TOTAL  POPULATION 

OF  India. 

NOMUUE    PkQ    10,000   OF 
TOTAL    POPOL.ITION 

OF  Cities. 

Pl(ECt.NTAGl';    IN     lUClT 
OEDi-,E  AND    6U]3-01iDkP.  OF 

Perckntao 

-WORKERS 

OP  ACTUAL 
EMPLOYED 

PcTtOllB 

supported. 
2_ 

Actual 
worUcrs. 

3. 

Persons 
supported. 

Aetna! 
WOi'kel'ri. 

5. 

Aelual 
workers. 

Dependents. 

In 

Cities. 

Outside 
Cities. 

1. 

1. 

6, 

7 

8. 

9. 

Total 

10,000 

4.717 

10,000 

4,7:20 

47 

53 

3 

97 

A.— (lioveniiiient. 

101 

75 

7:l(i 

300 

39 

01 

13 

87 

I.— Administration. 

130 

47 

3. TO 

130 

36 

64 

9 

91 

1 .  Civil  Service  of  the  State 

2.  Service  of  Local  and  Municipal  Bodies      . 

3.  Village  Service     ..... 

J2 
9 

79 

14 

4 

29 

265 
72 
•J  2 

93 

29 

8 

35 
40 
37 

65 
60 
63 

21 

26 
1 

79 
74 
99 

II.— Defence. 

13 

S 

88 

50 

60 

40 

20 

80 

4.  Army          ...... 

5.  Navy  and  Marine          .... 

13 

8 

84 
4 

47 
3 

GO 
8-1 

40 
16 

19 

82 

81 
18 

III.— Service  of  Native  and  Foreign  States. 

48 

20 

279 

120 

42 

58 

19 

81 

6.  Civil  Officers 

7    Military  Officers 

36 
12 

14 
6 

in 

108 

71 
49 

41 
47 

59 
53 

16 

28 

84 
72 

B.— Pasture  and  Agiiculturc. 

C,0.51 

3,090 

SOS 

374 

40 

54 

100 

IV. — Provision  and  care  of  animals. 

135 

87 

53 

23 

64 

36 

1 

99 

8.  Stock  breeding  and  dealing     . 

9.  Training  and  care  of  animals           .         , 

133 

2 

86 
1 

40 
13 

19 
4 

64 

40 

36 
60 

1 
15 

99 
85 

v.— Agriculture. 

6,516 

3,003 

815 

351 

46 

54 

... 

100 

10.  Landholders  and  Tenants, 

11.  Agricultural  Labour       .... 

12.  Growth  of  Special  Products 

13.  Agricultural    Training    and    Supervision 

and  Forests        ..... 

5,100 

l,iOJ, 

89 

33 

2,259 

713 

49 

12 

582 

141 

44 

48 

239 
73 
21 

18 

43 
59 
54 

.38 

57 
41 
46 

62 

i 

5 

100 

100 

99 

95 

C— Personal  Services. 

364 

189 

1,'31S 

057 

53 

48 

11 

89 

VI.  -  Personal,  Household  and  Sanitary  Service. 

364 

189 

1,218 

6.57 

53 

48 

11 

89 

14.  Personal  and  Domestic  Services 

15.'  Non-Domestic  Estallishments 

16.  Sanitation 

309 

3 

52 

161 

1 
27 

1,079 
21 

118 

581 
!) 

67 

52 
45 
51 

48 
55 
49 

12 
26 

8 

88 
74 
92 

D.  -  Preparation  and  Supply  of 
Material  Substances, 

1,554 

739 

3,974 

1,835 

48 

5'i 

8 

03 

VII.-  Food,  Drink  .and  Stimulants. 

570 

276 

1,163 

.534 

48 

52 

6 

94 

17.  Animal  Food 

18.  Vegetable  Food 

19.  Drinks,  Condiments  and  Stimulants 

135 
300 
135 

64 
154 

58 

225 
655 
283 

95 
319 

120 

47 
51 
43 

53 

49 

57 

5 

7 
7 

95 
93 
93 

VIII.— Light,  Firing  and  Forage. 

50 

30 

107 

56 

60 

40 

6 

94 

20.  Lighting 

21.  Fuel  and  Forage           .         .         •         • 

4 
46 

2 
28 

13 

94 

6 
50 

49 
61 

51 

39 

11 
6 

89 
94 
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SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  \~cotifcl. 


Geiieiiil  Distribution  by  Ocoiipatioii- 

-contd. 

XOSUEII    I'tE    10,000   OF 

TOTAL    POPTTLATION 

OF    IKUIA. 

Number  pee  10.000  oP 

TOTAL  POPULATION 

OF  Cities. 

Percentage  in  each  oiiuhE 

AND    SUB-OHDEB    OF 

Pehcestage 

WliEKHUS 

OF   ACTUAL 
JiMPLOYtD 

O^DLE    AND    SuE-OROKH. 

Per.  nn^ 
2. 

AiiUidl 
workci-'j. 

Pci'tons 
supported. 

Actual 
\\oikcrn. 

Actual 
ivoi-kers. 

Dcpcndtnts. 

In 
Cities. 

Outride 
Cities. 

1. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

0. 

7. 

9. 

9. 

D.— Preparation  and  Supply  of 
Material  Siib.staiiees-  conid. 

IX.-lIuildiiigs. 

54 

23 

2C2 

109 

43 

57 

15 

85 

"22.  Building  jtfaterials        .... 
23.  Ariifieirs  in  Building    .... 

14 

40 

6 
17 

39 

223 

19 

90 

47 
41 

53 
59 

10 

18 

90 
83 

X. — Vehicles  and  Vessels.                    1           ^ 

O 

44 

18 

37 

C3 

34 

66 

24.   lailAvay  and  Tramway  I'lant 

25    Carts,  Carriages,  etc.     .... 

26.  !-liips  and  Boats   ... 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

29 
13 

2 

12 
5 

1 

40 
39 
34 

CO 

61 
6fi 

64 
27 

8 

36 
73 

92 

XI.—  Siijiplemeiitary  Requirements. 

43 

IS 

252 

107 

44 

50 

19 

81 

27.  Paper 

28.  Vooks  and  I'rints            .... 

29.  'Watches,    Clocks   and   Scientific   Instru- 

ments                 .          .                    .          . 
SO.  Carving  and  Engraving 

31.  Toys  and  Curiosities      .... 

32.  Music  and  Musical  Instruments 

33.  Bangles,  Necklaces,  Sacred  Threads,  etc.    . 

34.  Furniture    ...... 

35.  Harness      .                    .... 
:-6.  Tools  and  Machinery     .... 
c7.  Arms  and  Ammunition 

1 

4 

"i 

2 

18 
1 
1 

11 

2 

"i 

"i 

1 

"9 

"4 

i 

13 

80 

10 

17 

13 

3 

55 

8 

6 

33 
14 

5 

34 

3 
8 
5 
1 

25 
3 
2 

15 
0 

46 
39 

35 
44 
39 
43 
50 
35 
42 
37 
41 

54 
61 

65 
56 
61 
57 
5') 
65 
58 
03 
59 

33 

72 

61 

27 
29 
22 
9 
44 
37 
]2 
26 

67 

28 

39 
73 
71 

78 
91 
56 
63 
88 
74 

XII.— Textile  Fabrics  and  Dress. 

3S1 

194 

1,207 

617 

51 

49 

10 

90 

38.  Wool  and  Fur 

39.  Silk 

40.  Cotton 

4,!.  Jute,  Hemp,  Flax,  Coir,  etc.   . 

42.  Dress                     

13 

14 

262 

22 

70 

7 

h 

135 
14 
31 

39 

101 
629 

80 
358 

18 

53 

340 

48 
158 

50 
56 
52 
62 
44 

50 
41 

48 
38 
06 

9 
22 

8 
11 
16 

91 

78 
92 
89 
81 

XIII.— Met.ils  and  Precious  Stones. 

12C 

47 

393 

152 

38 

02 

10 

90 

43.  Gold,  Silver  and  Precious  Stones 

44.  Brass,  Copper  and  Bell-Metal 

45.  Tin,  Zinc,  Quicksilver  and  Lead 

46.  Iron  and  Steel 

60 

13 

3 

50 

21 

5 

1 

20 

210 
60 
29 
94 

79 
22 
12 
39 

36 
37 
39 
40 

64 
63 
61 
€0 

12 
15 

37 
6 

88 
85 
63 
94 

XIV. — CLiss.  Eartlien  and  Stone  «are. 

73 

35 

01 

29 

49 

51 

3 

97 

47.  Glass  and  i  liinaware      .... 

48.  Earthen  anil  Stoneware 

1 

72 

35 

9 

62 

4 
25 

38 
49 

62 
51 

51 

2 

49 
98 

XV.  -Wood,  Cane  and  Leaves,  etc. 

129 

59 

243 

108 

45 

55 

6 

94 

49.  Wood  and  Bamboos        .... 

50.  Canework-,  Matting  and  Leaves,  etc. 

85 
44 

34 

25 

189 
54 

80 

28 

39 

58 

61 
42 

8 
4 

92 

96 

XVI.     Drugs,  Gums,  Dyes,  etc. 

15 

7 

01 

24 

47 

53 

11 

S9 

51.  Gums,    \\  ax.  Resins  and    Similar    Forest 

Produce    .          . 
53.  Lrugs,  Dyes,  Pigments,  etc.    . 

3 
12 

2 
5 

51 

4 
20 

68 
44 

42 
56 

8 
12 

92 
88 

XVn.-Leatlier. 

110 

48 

181 

81 

43 

57 

6 

94 

53.  Leather,  Horn  and  Bones,  etc. 

110 

48 

181 

81 

43 

57 

6 

94 

SUBSIDIARY   TABLE-3. 
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SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  \ -concld. 


Oeiierul  Distribution  by  Octiii»iitioii-^cowc?r?. 


OedEB   A.ND  SUD-OuPER. 


E.— Conuueice,  Tiansitoit  and 
Storage. 

XVni.— Commerce. 

54.  Money  and  Securities     . 

55.  General  Merchandise     . 

56.  Dealing  unspecified 

57.  Middlemen,  Jirokers  and  Agents 


XIX.— Transport  and  Storage. 


58.  Railway 

59.  Koad 

60.  Water 

61.  Messages     . 

62.  Storage  and  Weighing 


F.— Professions. 

XX. -Learned  and  Artistic  Professions. 


63.  l^eligion      . 

64.  Education    .         . 

65.  Literature   . 

£6.  Law  .  .  •         • 

67-  Medicine 

68.  Engineering  and  f  urvey 

69.  Natural  Science 

70.  Pictorial  Art,  and  Sculpture 

71.  Music,  Acting  and  Dancing 


XXI.     Sport. 

72.  Spcrt  .         .  .      • 

73.  (iames  and  Exhibitions 


G.— Unskilled  Labour,  not  agricul- 
tural. 

XXII.-  Earthwork  ami  General  Labour. 

74.  Earth-work,  etc.  .  .  •  • 

75.  General  labour      .  .  •  • 


XXIII.— Indefinite  and  Disreputable 
Occupations. 


76.  Indefinite    . 

77.  Disreputable 


II  —Means  of  Subsistence,  Inde- 
peudeut  of  Occupation. 

XXIV.—  Independent. 

78.  Property  and  Alms        . 

79.  At  the  public  charge     . 


NUMUKE   l'f.R    10,0(10   OF 
■iOTAL    rOPULATlON 

or  India. 


Pci-fom 

sup,''Ortoi.l. 


Aclual 
■  worltern. 


2(i3 


143 

41 
25 
63 
14 


120 

17 
55 
27 
5 
16 


168 

93 
17 

7 

10 
18 

3 

"  1 

19 


035 


CIO 

34 
5V6 


25 


1!) 
6 


170 


170 

153 

17 


108 


55, 

14 

10 

2G 

5 


53 


7 
24 
13 


71 

C9 

39 
6 
g 

3 

7 
1 

i 

9 


319 


335 

2'. 
314 


14 


10 
4 


9« 


96 

87 
9 


Number  peh  10,000  oi^ 

TOTAL    POPUL.ATUlN 


Hiipportod. 


I,il7 


593 


127 
127 
211 
127 


G55 

153 
191 
141 
38 
12'J 


598 

587 

194 

7B 
78 
70 
78 
29 
1 
12 
49 


11 

4 

7 


938 


828 

39 

787 


112 


65 
47 


131 


431 

267 
164 


Actual 


5(il 


23C 

47 
49 
94 
46 


328 

61 

87 

100 

14 

66 


233 

84 
27 
28 
20 
28 
8 

5 
23 


537 


167 

21 

44() 


^31 


231 

150 
81 


Pl!liCDN'l'\aE   IN    lAf'TI    OllDEl 
ANO    SUU-OliDEU    01' 


Actual 
worker,-!. 


11 


38 

35 
89 
41 
36 


44 

42 
43 
49 
38 
45 


47 

44 

48 


55 

6:1 
55 


5(! 


53 
66 


50 


56 

57 
53 


D.iicmkntH.  ^,,|;^.^ 


59 


63 

65 
61 

59 
64 


56 

53 
57 
51 
62 
55 


11 

59 

41 

59 

42 

58 

39 

61 

37 

63 

27 

73 

39 

61 

37 

63 

41 

59 

'14 

56 

48 

52 

53 


56 


15 


40 
45 


44 


47 
31 


11 


44 

43 

47 


Pi.nrFN"C\G  c    OF    ACTUAL 
WOIIKI-.RS    l-MfLOYED 


17 


14 

11 
16 
12 
30 


20 

27 
12 
2'> 
23 

29 


16 

12 
27 


Outhide 
CUics. 


83 


86 

89 
H4 
88 
70 


80 

73 

88 
75 
77 
71 


10 

90 

11 

89 

7 

93 

14 

86 

35 

65 

25 

75 

13 

87 

22 

78 

45 

55 

29 

71 

8 

92 

8 

93 

8 

92 

7 

'j3 

6 

29 


95 


95 

97 
95 


84 


88 
73 


92 


91 
71 
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CUAPTEK,    YI. — OCCUPATION. 


SUBSIDIARY 


l)i^trihMtJ(»ii  ot  tlie  Auiicultnial,  Industrial,  Coniiiierciiil 


PEOYINCE,  STATE  OE  AGENCY. 


IXDIA.* 


Ajmer-Morwara 


Assam 


Baluchistan  and  Agency 


Bena-al  and  States , 


Berar 


Bombay  and  States 


Burma 


Central  Provinces  and  States    . 


Coor' 


iladras  and  States 


North-West  I'"rontier  I'rovince 


Punjab  and  States 


United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh 
and  States. 

Baroda  State         ,         .         ,         . 


Central  India  Agency 

Cochin  State 

Hyderabad  State    . 

Kashmir  State 
Mysore  State 
Eajputana  A  gency 
Travancore  State    . 


AGBICULTUEE. 


Population 
supporlcd  by 
agriculture. 


Proportion 

of  ogTicultural 

population 

per  l.COO 

of  population 

of  Province, 

State  or 

Agency. 


. 


101,6!)1,:31 

254,703 

5,160,971 

577,097 

56,128,687 

2,016,Ou7 

14,1)27,509 

6,850,76:3 

^3 13,319 

147,690 

2t;,673,9o7 

>      15,280,046 

31,74-3,f:67 

1,014,927 

4,342,274 

412,256 

5,132,902 

2,184,860 
3,657,162 
5,479,298 
1,392,712 


3. 

534 
842 
712 
715 
732 
586 
661 
700 
818 
690 

569 

655 

520 

503 

508 

461 

752 
660 
561 
472 


Pebcentage  on  agbjcttl- 
tubal  population  op 


Actual 
workers. 


40 

63 

49 
34 

37 
71 

55 
42 
68 
71 

56 

36 

48 

45 

52 

44 

40 

2S 
31 
64 
35 


Dcpeudciits 


54 

37 

51 

66 
63 

29 
45 

58 
32 
29 
44 

64 


55 


56 

60 

72 
69 
36 
65 


INDUSTKY. 


Population 

supported  by 

industry. 


45,719,933 

85,247 

479,358 

21,463 

9,654,684 

354.406 

4,641,300 

1,923,084 

1,927,994 

17,228 

6,772,987 

5,198,463 

7,245,711 
277,313 

1,475,561 
263,068 

1,928,578 

328,681 

591,067 

1,768,082 

765,370 


Proportion  of 

industrial 

population 

per  1,000 

of  population 

of  Province, 

State  or 

AKcncy. 


7. 

155 

179 

78 
26 
123 
129 
182 
186 
162 
95 
175 

194 

149 

142 

171 

324 

173 

113 
107 
182 
259 


Pbrcentage  on  jNDra- 

TBIAL    POPULATION    OP 


Actual 
workers. 


48 
53 

64 

45 

47 

57 

46 

56 

65 

62 

47 

39 

47 

46 

54 

49 

43 

41 
34 

55 
48 
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TABLE  II. 


and  Professional  Popniation  by  Locality. 


COMMERCE. 


Population 

snpported  by 

commerce. 


10. 

4,197,771 

7,102 


Proportion  of 

commercial 

population 

per  1,000 

of  population 

of  ProviDce, 

State  or 

Agency. 


PEECENTAGB    ON   COilMEB- 
CIAL  POPrLATION  OP 


Actual 

workera. 


17,693 


78,140 


14 

15 


47,906  8 


22 


661,079  8 


230,561  I  22 

89,361  8 

439  2 

I 

289,630  8 

760,664  28 

i 

370,459  8 

61,080  31 

183,625  I  21 

7,547  j  9 

427,974  I  38 

56,515  i  19 

I 

105,404  19 

239,436  25 


26 


38 
40 

54 

38 

39 


44,868  I         16  41 

i 
518,110  :        20  37 


47 


49 


56 


33 


35 


36 


38 


43 


35 


33 
35 
39 
36 


Dependents. 


Population 
supported  by 
professions. 


PBUFES  SIGNS. 


Proportion  of      Percfntage  on  profes- 
professional         sionat.  pcpulation  of 

population     

per  1,000  o{ 
popnlatiou 

of  Province,  j       Actual 
Srate  or       j      workeis. 
Agency. 


PROVINCP,  &TATE  OR  AGENCY. 


13. 


46 


62 


61 


59 


63 


53 


51 


44 


67 


65 


84,065 

4,259 

1,341,167 

40,624 

474,014 

262,273 

117,878 

1,752 

628,776 

572,295 


64 

639,804 

13 

62 

53,263 

27 

57 

115,572 

13 

65 

25,792 

32 

60 

142,790 

13 

67 

48,816 

17 

65 

87,426 

16 

61 

201,197 

21 

64 

73,726 

25 

16. 


6:3      4,928,093    17 

60    ,      12,091     25 


14 


17 


15 


19 


^5 


10 


10 


16 


21 


10, 

41 

56 

38 
45 
40 
48 
40 
51 
56 
47 
36 

38 

40 

47 

47 

40 

41 

37 
34 
53 
35 


DepenileutK, 


59 


41 


02 


55 


60 


52 


60 


49 


41 


53 


64 


62 


60 


53 


60 


63 
66 
47 


INDIA. 

Ajmer-Merwara. 

Assam. 

Baluchistan  and  Agency. 

Bengal  and  States. 

Berar. 

Bombay  and  States. 

Burma. 

Central  Provinces  and  States. 

Coorg. 

Madras  and  States. 

y-  North-West  Frontier  Province. 

V.  Punjab  and  States. 


United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh 
and  States. 

Earoda  State. 


Central  India  Agency, 

Cochin  State, 

Hyderabad  State. 

Kashmir  State. 
Mysore  State. 
Eajputana  Agency. 


f  5  Travancore  State. 


which  are  omitted  from  the  aetaUs  tliat  foUow. 
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CHAPTER   VI. — OCCUPATION. 


SUBSIDIARY 


Number  per  iiiille  of  Population  supported 


Oedkb, 


NnUBBB  PEB  MILI.E  OF 


Ajmer- 
Merwara. 


Baluchis- 
tan. 


ALL  Occupations. 
A.— Government. 

I.— Adimnistration     .... 

II. — Defence       ..... 

III.— Service     of    Native    and    Foreign 
States    

B.— Pasture  and  A2:ricultnre. 

IV. — Prevision  and  care  of  animale 
V. — ^  Agriculture  .  .         .         . 

C— Personal  Services. 

VI, — Personal,    Household  and  Sanitary- 
services  .  .  .  . 

D,— Preparation  and  snpply  of 
Material  Substances. 

VII. — Food,  Drink  and  Stimulants 
VIII.^Liglit,  Firing  and  Forage 
IX.— Buildings    . 
X, — Vehicles  and  Vessels 
X I .—  Snpplementary  requirements 
XII.— Textile  Fahrics  and  Dress 
XIII.— Metals  and  Precious  stones 
XIV  —Glass,  Earthen  and  Stone  ware 
XV. — Wood,  Cane  and  Leaves,  etc.   . 
XVI.— Drugs,  Gums,  Dyes,  etc. 
SVII. — Leather,  etc. 

j;._Ooninierce,  Transport  and 
Storage. 

XVIII.— Commerce  .... 
XIX.— Transport  and  Storage 

F.— Professions. 

XX. — Learned  and  Artistic  Professions 
XXL— Sport  .... 


ti.- Unskilled  Labour  not 
Agricultural. 

XXII. Earth-work  and  General  labour 

XXIII.— Indefinite   and   Disreputable  occu- 
pations 

H.— Means  of  subsistence  indepen- 
dent of  occupation. 

XXIV.— Independent        .         .         .         . 


2. 

1,000 

19 


6Br) 
13 

652 

36 

56- 

r>T 


4 

38 
13 

7 
13 

2 
11 

26 

14 
12 

17 

17 

64 

Bl 

3 
17 

17 


3. 

1,000 

24 

14 

9 

1 

545 

11 

534 

59 

59 
179 

57 
5 
6 

7 

41 
13 
10 
10 


22 

43 

15 

28 

36 

25 
1 

106 

103 

3 
18 

18 


4. 

1,000 

6 

4 
2 

844 

2 

842 

12 

12 

78 

46 
1 
2 

1 

13 
6 
3 

5 


14 


14 

14 

18 

18 

14 

14 


Bengfal. 


Borar. 


Bombay. 


Burma. 


G. 

1,000 

34 

12 
18 

4 

776 

64 

712 

14 

14 

27 

10 
2 
1 


1,000 

7 
7 


113 

22 
91 

5 
5 

22 

19 

3 
9 


724 

9 

715 

23 

22 
133 

59 
3 
3 
1 
3 

24 
10 
6 
9 
1 
4 

20 

9 
11 

17 

17 

79 

75 
4 


7. 

1,000 

34 

33 
1 

741 

9 
732 


19 

19 
139 

35 

7 
4 

4 
36 
13 

6 
15 

2 


25 

16 
9 

16 

15 

1 

19 

18 

1 
17 

17 


1,000 

34 

23 

2 

9 

605 

19 

586 


31 

31 
182 

57 
13 

9 

1 

4 
46 

15 

7 

16 
1 

13 

35 

19 

15 

20 
19 

69 

66 


Central  Pro- 


1,000 

19 

15 
3 

1 
670 

9 

661 


10 

10 
186 

95 
3 
6 
2 
4 
41 
9 
3 

21 
1 
1 

43 

22 
21 

25 
25 

43 

42 


25 


10, 

1,000 

15 

13 

1 

1 

727 

27 

700 

23 

23 
163 

48 

12 

4 

3 

52 
15 

6 
12 

1 

9 

16 


10 

10 

34 

34 

13 

13 
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TABLE 


I)y  each  Order  of  Occii|Kitiuii. 


POPULATION  aUPPOBTBD  IN 


Coovg, 

Madras. 

Punjab. 

United 
Province  =). 

Baroda 

State. 

Central 

India 

Agency . 

Hyderabad 

Stjte. 

Kaslimir  ■ 
State. 

Myaore 
Slate. 

Eajpatiina 

Agency. 

Obdeu.                                          ! 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16, 

17. 

18. 

10. 

20. 

21. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

ALL  Occupations. 

8 

17 

21 

13 

41 

43 

55 

17 

38 

44 

A. — Goveruiueut. 

8 

16 

]3 

12 

12 

3 

35 

4 

20 

14 

1 . — Administration . 

1 

5 

1 

... 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

11.  — Defence. 

3 

29 

37 

18 

( 
12 

16 

30 

III. — Service    of    Native     and    Foreign 
States. 

S21 

707 

580 

665 

541 

535 

486 

764 

675 

579 

B,— Pasture  and  A<^riciiltuic. 

3 

16 

11 

U 

21 

22 

25 

12 

15 

]6 

IV.— Provision  and  care  of  animals. 

818 

691 

569 

654 

520 

503 

461 

752 

660 

563 

V. — Agriculture. 

23 

28 

69 

56 

50 

56 

59 

30 

31 

47 

C— Personal  Services. 

VI.— Personal,  Household    and   Sanitary 

23 

28 

69 

56 

50 

56 

59 

20 

3L 

47 

sendees. 

'J5 

175 

194 

150 

143 

171 

173 

113 

107 

183 

0  .—Prejtaratiou  and  Supply  of 
Material  Substances. 

51 

GB 

4.5 

56 

35 

48 

48 

26 

24 

51. 

VII. —Pood,  Drink  and  Stimulants, 

1 

5 

4 

2 

5 

12 

2 

3 

6 

8 

VIII.— Light,  Firing  and  Porage. 

4 

9 

1 

7 

3 

8 
1 

4 

8 

2 

... 

9 

7 

IX. — Buildings. 
X.— Vehicles  and  Vessels. 

2 

3 

9 

5 

4 

5 

4 

6 

3 

5 

XI. — Supplementary  recjuirements. 

8 

4,2 

57 

40 

35 

35 

47 

■16 

27 

14 

Xll. — Textile  Fabrics  and  Dress. 

1(.) 

14 

15 

14 

13 

12 

17 

7 

16 

13 

XIII, — Metals  ani  Precious  stones. 

4 

5 

11 

9 

14 

10 

8 

5 

5 

14 

XIV. — Glass,  Earthen  and  Stone  ware. 

11 

16 

15 

11 

10 

16 

14 

7 

9 

13 

XV.— Wood,  Cane  aad  Leaves,  etc. 

•  •• 

2 

1 

3 

2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

XVI.— Drugs,  Gums,  Dyes,  etc. 

1 

12 

■iO 

7 

15 

25 

23 

11 

7 

24 

XVII. -Leather,  etc. 

H 

31 

45 

19 

35 

35 

45 

38 

34 

31 

E.— (Jomuierce,  Irausyort  aud 
Storage. 

2 

7 

28 

8 

31 

21 

39 

19 

19 

25 

XVIII. — Commerce. 

12 

14 

17 

11 

4 

4 

6 

9 

5 

6 

XIX. — Transport  and  storage. 

11 

17 

33 

14 

39 

14 

13 

»^ 

17 

31 

r.— Professious. 

10 

16 

21 

13 

27 

13 

13 

17 

16 

21 

XX, — Learned  and  Artistic  Piufessious. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

... 

1 

... 

XXI.-Sport, 

31 

33 

36 

68 

133 

131 

133 

16 

90 

57 

iJ.— Uuslulled  Labour  not 
Agricultural. 

21 

22 

34 

65 

133 

130 

129 

16 

86 

57 

XXII, — Earthwork  and  General  laboui'. 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

4 

... 

XXIII,— Indefinite  and    Disreputable   occu- 
pations. 

7 

13 

33 

15 

39 

36 

37 

35  1 

18 

39 

H.— Means  of  subsistence  indepen- 
dent of  occupation. 

7 

12 

33 

15 

29 

36 

37 

25  ' 

1 

18 

39 

XXIV.— Independent. 
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CHAPTEU   VI . — OCCUPATION. 


SUBSIDIARY 


Proportion  of  Popiiliitioii  supported 


Occupatiou. 


1.  Landlords  and  tenants 

Lahoiirers 

2.  Agricultural  labourers 

3.  General  labourers        .         .         .         . 

4.  Stocli-owners,  milkmen  and  herdsmen 

5.  Cotton  workers  (not  in  mills) 

6.  Goldsmiths  and  blacksmiths 

7.  Bras^  copper  and  bell  metal  workers     , 

8.  Carpenters         .         .         .  .         . 

9.  Fishermen  and  boatmen       .         . 

10.  Oil  pressers        ,  .         .         .  . 

11.  Barbers     ...... 

12.  Washermen        .         .         .         .         . 

13.  ToMy-drawers  and  sellers   . 

14.  Grain  parchers  .         .         .         . 

15.  Leather  workers         .         .         .  . 

16.  Basket  makers,  scavengers  and  druuimei' 

17.  Priests 

18.  Potters     ...... 

19.  Mendicants        .         .         .         .  . 

20.  Village  quacks  and  midwives 

21.  Grocers  and  confectioners    . 

22.  Grain  dealers  and  money  lenders  , 

23.  Tailors      ..... 

24.  Vegetable  and  fruit  sellers  . 

25.  Other  shopkeejiers 

26.  Makers  and  sellers  of  bmgles 

27.  Silk-worm  rearers  and  silk  weavers 


IfrjiBEB  PEK  10,000  or 


Groups  iicludcd. 


36,  37,  40,  49,  50,  51,  52 


38,  39     . 

96,  102, 149, 150, 165,  360, 
420,  441,  500,  501,  502, 
504. 

26,27,30,31,32,78,82     . 

271, 272,  275,  276.  278      . 

317,328 

322,323 

230,  344,  346 

79,  80,  429      . 

100.  101,  143,  141    . 

60  ...  . 

65  .         .  .         . 

131,  132 

98  .         .         .         . 

387  to  390       . 

74,  347  to  319  and  48  S       . 

414,  447  .         .  . 

155,  336,  337  . 

446,513 

468,  472  .         .         . 

99,  103,  101,  124      . 

97,  392,  394    . 

306         ..         . 

105,  123  .         . 

398,  398  (a),  400      . 

208  to  211       . 

259,  260 


Total 


India. 


5,286 

1,869 

1,139 

730 

165 
240 
97 
13 
86 
106 
63 
77 
68 
31 
26 
98 
104 
60 
76 
167 
14 
80 
114 
39 
48 
52 
12 
10 


As;ain. 


7,239 
378 
150 
228 

45 
94 
35 

9 
29 
266 
19 
21 
14 
•01 
6 

13 

28 

75 

30 

127 

10 

40 

38 

14 

37 

54 

•5 

1 


Bengal. 


9,001 


8,622 


6,429 

1,507 

636 

871 

147 
141 
73 
14 
46 
190 
62 
59 
43 
12 
32 
40 
67 
69 
63 
88 
19 
83 
65 
23 
47 
35 
7 
15 


Bombay, 


9,376 


4,284 

2,407 

1,566 

811 

224 
203 
105 
15 
108 
99 
50 
74 
36 
6 
9 
100 
77 
8 
82 
265 
8 
118 
151 
52 
54 
52 
12 
20 


l,61( 
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TABLE  IV. 


by  certain  Primitive  Occupations. 


TOIAI  POPOtATIOW. 

Occupation. 

Burma. 

Central 
Pio- 
Tiuces. 

Madras. 

Punjab. 

United 

Pro- 

yiuoes. 

Native 
States. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

U. 

12. 

13. 

2,408 

4,757 

4,882 

5,511 

5,588 

4,436 

1.  landlords  and  tenants. 

4,700 

2,693 

2^67 

627 

1,639 

1,895 

Labourers. 

4,171 

2,212 

1,978 

176 

902 

797 

2.  Agricultural  labourers. 

529 

480 

389 

451 

737 

1,098 

3.  General  labourers. 

91 

303 

174 

122 

129 

213 

4.  Stock- owners,  milkmen  and  herdsmen. 

242 

404 

315 

454 

260 

209 

5.  Cotton  workers  (not  in  mills). 

66 

117 

112 

113 

112 

103 

6.  Goldsmiths  and  blacksmiths. 

4 

16 

15 

10 

12 

13 

7.  Brass,  copper  and  bell  metal  workers, 

ISO 

49 

96 

156 

88 

101 

8.  Carpenters. 

282 

87 

119 

13 

19 

48 

9.  Fishermen  and  boatmen. 

31 

83 

42 

49 

114 

56 

10.  Oil  pressers. 

3 

64 

60 

112 

128 

81 

11.  Barbers. 

9 

48 

144 

49 

97 

76 

12.  Washermen. 

71 

1 

83 

■2 

2 

90 

13.  Toddy-drawers  and  sellers. 

•1 

47 

5 

22 

65 

7 

14   Grain  parchers. 

9 

92 

85 

289 

69 

165 

15.  Leather  workers. 

66 

83 

83 

330 

117 

82 

16.  Basket  makers,  scavengers  and  drummers. 

6 

23 

52 

112 

51 

71 

17.  Priests. 

33 

62 

58 

122 

91 

91 

18.  Potters. 

155 

147 

83 

305 

145 

278 

19.  Mendicants. 

44 

7 

17 

11 

8 

9 

20.  Village  quacks  and  midwives. 

126 

37 

175 

33 

48 

37 

21.  Grocers  and  confectioners. 

83 

124 

82 

4^ 

194 

167 

122 

22.  Grain  dealers  an  J  money  lenders. 

56 

31 

19 

44 

67 

44 

23.  Tailors. 

88 

48 

53 

39 

47 

44 

24   Vegetable  and  fruit  sellers. 

151 

5 

14 

137 

17 

88 

25.  Other  shopkeepers. 

1 

14 

10 

7 

21 

15 

26.  Makers  and  sellers  ot  bangles. 

33 

13 

14 

6 

3 

2 

27.  Silk-worm  rearers  and  silk  (veavers. 

8,888 

9,354 

9,159 

8,866 

9,104 

8,378 

ToTAI. 

q2 
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SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  V. 


Occupations  of  Females  by  Orders,  selected  Sub-orders  and 

Groups. 

NUMBKE  OF  ACTUil  WORKEBS. 

Group 
No. 

Older  or  Sub-Order. 

Number 

of  females  per 

1,000  males. 

Males. 

Females. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

i. 

6. 

All  OCCUPATIOSS. 

9.5,709,380 

43,046,903 

450 

I.— ADMINISTRATION. 

1,307,999 

70,973 

54 

II.— DEFENCE. 

338,193 

455 

2 

III.— SERVICE  OF  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN  STATES. 

558,852 

30,962 

55 

IV.  -PROVISION  AND  CARE  OF  ANIMALS. 

2,199,878 

346,579 

158 

8.  Stock-Breetllng  and  Dealing. 

2,173,837 

343,652 

158 

27 

Herdsmen 

1,439,088 

193,209 

134 

30 

Sheep  and  goat  breeders  and  dealers            .... 

145,113 

24,003 

165 

31 

Shepherds  and  goatherds 

387,520 

88,470 

228 

v.— AGRICULTURE. 

60,827,087 

27,520,6ai 

452 

10.  Land-holders  and  Tenants. 

48,404,893 

17,160,291 

355 

36 

Kent  receivers         ...                   .          . 

14,377,965 

6,151,933 

428 

37 

Rent  payers    ...                   ... 

34,026,928 

11,008,358 

324 

11.  Agricultural  Labourers. 

11,201,280 

9,786,848 

874 

38 

Fann-Bervants 

1,995,767 

500,585 

251 

39 

Field-labourers .         . 

8,678,314 

8,934,149 

1 

1,032 

40 

Taungya  or  jhum  cultivators 

527,199 

332,114 

630 

13.  Growers  of  special  Products 

867,683 

561,167 

647 

.    48 

Tea  plantations— labourers  and  other  subordinates 

329,434 

309,691 

940 

52 

Fruit  and  vegetable  growers      ,                           ... 

194,045 

120,616 

622 

VI.— PERSONAL, HOUSEHOLD  AND  SANITARY  SERVICES. 

3,760,267 

1,805,703 

480 

14.  Personal  and  Domestic  Services. 

3,249,965 

1,494,830 

460 

60 

Barbers 

829,579 

162,773 

196 

61 

Cooks  

138,560 

65,820 

403 

64 

Indoor  servants      .         . 

783,636 

435,255 

555 

66 

"Washermen .         . 

630,288 

478,976 

760 

66 

Water-carriers 

318,702 

255,139 

801 

15.  Non-Domestic  Establishment. 

23,603 

10,587 

449 

16.  Sanitation. 

486,699 

SOU  %&6 

617 

74 

Sweepers  and  scavengers . 

481,081 

299,248 

622 

VII.-  FOOD,  DRINK  AND  STIMULANTS. 

4,796,381 

3,330,834 

694 
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Occiipiitioiis  of  Feiiiiiles  by  Orders,  selected  Sub-orders  and 

Groups  -  contd. 


NUMBBB  01  ACTDAL  WOBKEBS. 

Group 
No. 

Order  or  Sub-Order. 

Number 

Maled. 

I'dlnales. 

of  females  per 
1,000  males. 

I. 

2. 

3. 

i. 

6. 

17.  Provision  of  Animal  Food. 

1,304,158 

667,789 

555 

76 

ButchetB  and  slaugbterers        .         .         <         .         . 

107,499 

22,681 

211 

78 

Cow  and  buffalo  keepers,  and  milk  and  butter  sellers     . 

264,066- 

222,091 

841 

79 

Fishermen  and  fish  curers 

464,132 

114,426 

247 

80 

Pish  dealers  ......... 

324,658 

290,716 

895 

82 

Ghi  preparers  and  sellers          .... 

29,050 

12,729 

438 

18.  Provision  of  Vegetable  Food. 

3,313,333 

3,233,435 

965 

96 

Flour  grinders                  ...          ... 

35,671 

36f),047 

10,094 

97 

Grain  and  pulse  dealers 

737,193 

217,476 

295 

98 

Grain  parchers        ....... 

187,.554 

260,841 

1,391 

100 

Oil  pressers 

342,693 

167,635 

489 

101 

Oil  sellers     ........ 

214,169 

156,217 

729 

102 

Eice  pounders  and  buskers 

55,520 

558,972 

10,068 

103 

Sweetmeat  makers           ...... 

49,521 

12,629 

255 

104 

Sweetmeat  sellers 

131,422 

90,849 

691 

105 

Vegetable  and  fruit  sellers 

222,787 

245,820 

1,103 

19.  Provision  of  Drink,  Condiments  and  Stimulants. 

1,378,900 

439,630 

336 

123 

Cardamom,  betel-leaf  and  areca-nut  sellers 

165,905 

83,281 

502 

124 

Grocers  and  general  condiment  dealers 

510,486 

155,865 

305 

128 

Salt  sellers 

63,195 

35,558 

563 

130 

89,796 

42,705 

476 

132 

Toddy  sellers 

85,981 

47,311 

550 

Vni.— LIGHT,  FIRING  AND  FORAGE. 

406,004 

468,988 

1,155 

30.  Lighting. 

33,458 

17,566 

635 

31.  Fuel  and  Forage, 

373,546 

451,433 

1,313 

147 

Collieries :  miners  and  other  subordinates   ,        .        .        ■ 

34,523 

27,962 

810 

149 

Hay,  grass  and  fodder  sellers 

150,352 

163,264 

1,086 

150 

Firewood,  charcoal  and  cowdung  sellers 

183,813 

357,691 

1,402 

IX.— BUILDINGS- 

551,183 

131,653 

231 

33.  Building  materials. 

,  133,348 

53,462 

394 

155 

Brick  and  tUe  makers      ....'•■ 

61,234 

18,248 

S98 

157 

Lime,  chunam  and  shell  burners 

14,150 

8,394 

593 

158 

Lime,  chunam  and  shell  sellers          .         .         •         '         ■ 

19,190 

14,722 

767 

232 
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SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  M—contd. 


thcupiitioiis  ot  F(>iiia1e8  by  Orders,  selected  Sub-orders  and 

Groups -conM. 


NUMBBE  OF  ACTUil,  WOBKIES. 

Gm-ip 
No. 

Order  or  Sab-Ordcv. 

Number 

of  fem.alcs  per 

1,000  males. 

Males, 

Females. 

1. 

3. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

33.  Artificers  in  Building. 

418,234 

69,191 

165 

X.— VEHICLES  AND  VESSELS. 

47,205 

2,115 

15 

XL-  SUPPLEMENTARY  REQUIREMENTS. 

417,208 

123,807 

297 

30.  Carving;  and  Engraving. 

22,351 

4.510 

202 

31.  Toy.s  and  Curiosities. 

14,502 

3,914 

301 

32.  Music  and  Musical  Instruments. 

4,468 

704 

158 

33.  Bangles,  Necklaces,  Beads,  Sacred  Tlireads,  etc. 

173,431 

100,661 

580 

20S 

-Makers  of  bangles,  other  than  glasB 

27,597 

14,32S 

519 

209 

Sellers  of  bangles,  other  than  glass     ... 

21,317 

11,352 

533 

210 

Makers  of  glass  bangles             .                              ... 

24,211 

13,707 

566 

211 

Sellers  of  glass  bangles     .                    ,          .                    .          . 

34,826 

21,178    I 

003 

214 

Itosary,  bead  and  necklace  makers       .                    ... 

15,065 

9,937 

660 

215 

Eosary,  bead  and  necklace  sellers         ..... 

9,015 

5,322 

590 

2)6 

Flower  garland  makers  and  sellers      .          ,         ,         .         . 

26,894 

17,036 

635 

217 

Malicrs  and  sellers  of  spangles,  lingams  and  sacred  threads     . 

6,868 

5,592 

814 

XII.  -TEXTILE  FABRICS  AND  DRESS. 

3,,507,767 

3,310,543 

630 

38.  Wool  and  Fur. 

119,920 

77,574 

647 

251 

Pereons  occupied  witli  blankets,  woollen  cloth  and   j'arn,  fur, 
feathers,  and  natural  wool       ...... 

83,340 

60,998 

732 

251 

Dealers  in  woollen  goods,  fur  and  feathers  .... 

5,992 

1,530 

255 

39.  SilJc. 

107,348 

117,495 

1,096 

259 

Silk-worm  rearers  and  cocoon  gatherers       .... 

10,201 

30,964 

3,918 

260 

Silk  carders,  spinners  and  weavers ;  makers  of   silk  braid   and 
thread    "                        .                            ... 

64,398 

67,798 

1,053 

201 

Sellers  of  raw  silk,  silk  cloth,  braid  anil  thread 

17,698 

6,259 

354 

40.  Cotton. 

3,411,717 

1.. 56 1,056 

647 

?,7i 

Cotton  cleaners,  prcssers  and  ginners           .... 

153,801 

89,942 

585 

272 

Cotton  weavers  :  hand  industry           ..... 

1,836,4.34 

832,594 

453 

275 

Col  ton  spinners,  sizer^,  and  yarnl.icaters 

90,295 

509,200 

5,039 

276 

Cotton  yarn  and  thread  sellers            ..... 

23,284 

10,472 

450 

278 

Cotton  dyers            .                    .                    .... 

72,854 

27,366 

376 

41.  Jute.  ncni|i.  Flax,  Coir,  etc. 

193,366 

310,756 

1,096 

290 

Eope,  sacking  and  net  niakei's              .           .           .           -           . 

74,614 

159,080 

2,132 
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SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  y—contd. 


Occupations  of  Feiii.iles  by  Orders,  selected  8nb-orders  and 

Groups— CO  w«df. 


NUMBFB  OV  AOIVAL  WOBKBBS. 

Group 

No. 

Order  or  Sub-order. 

Number 

of  females  per 

1,000  males. 

Males. 

Females, 

1. 

2. 

3. 

i. 

(. 

291 

Eope,  sacking  and  net  sellers                      .... 

17,121 

18,538 

1,083 

•292 

Fibre  matting  and  bag  maters          .                  ... 

9,394 

9,746 

1,037 

43.  Dress. 

676,516 

243,662 

360 

303 

Hosiers  and  haberdashers   ""      .         .         .                  .         . 

12,882 

4,291 

333 

306 

Tailors,  milliners,  dress  makers  and  darners 

369,851 

189,458 

512 

XIII.  METALS  MD  PRECIOCS  STONES. 

1,281,163 

112,727 

88 

43.  Gold,  Silyer,  and  Precious  Stones. 

600,931 

33,671 

56 

XIV.  GLASS,  EARTHEN  AND  STONEWARE. 

705,744 

337,688 

478 

4S.  Earthen  and  Stone  Ware. 

699,977 

336,705 

481 

336 

Potters  and  pot  and  pipe-bowl  makers        .... 

602,892 

281,126 

■       466 

337 

Sellers  of  pottery  ware 

80,734 

48,871 

605 

XV.  WOOD,  CANE,  AND  LEAVES,  ETC. 

1,28S,655 

433,363 

336 

49.  Wood  and  Bamboos. 

918,573 

60,970 

66 

345 

Dealers  in  timber  and  bamboos 

5},288 

19,633 

383 

/ 

50.  Cane  work.  Matting  and  Leaves,  etc. 

370,082 

372,393 

1,006 

347 

Baskets,  mats,  fans,  screens,  brooms,  etc.,  makers  and  sellers  . 

328,600 

330,552 

1,006 

349 

Le|i|-plate  makers  and  sellers   ...... 

26,125 

35,697 

•      1,366 

U9{a) 

Pith  and  bark  collectors,  workers  and  sellers 

2,003 

625 

312 

XVI.  DRUGS,  GUMS,  DYES,  ETC, 

161,832 

64,103 

422 

51.  Gums,  Wax,  Resins,  and  similar  Forest  Produce. 

33,171 

24,378 

735 

52.  Drugs,  Dyes,  Pigments,  etc. 

118,661 

39,731 

335 

365 

Saltpetre  refiners •         • 

16,333 

9,510 

582 

366 

Saltpetre  sellers      . 

3,942 

2,012 

510 

XVII.  LEATHER,  ETC. 

1,149,243 

251,956 

819 

XVin.  COMMERCE. 

1,380,654 

222,998 

162 

54.  Money  and  Securities. 

357,184 

62,298 

174 

56.  Dea;ling  unspecified. 

645,452 

101,608 

157 

XIX.  TRANSPORT  AND  STORAGE. 

1,484,481 

76,805 

52 

62.  Storage  and  Weighing, 

177,246 

38,017 

214 

234 
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Occupations  of  Feiiiiiles  by  Orders,  selected  Sub-orders  and 

Groups— concM. 


Gioup 
!   No. 

Order  or  Sub-Order. 

NXJM3EB  OF  Actual  Wobk£bs. 

Nnmbci  of 

females  per  1,000 

maleB. 

Males. 

Females. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

i. 

6. 

XX.  LEARNED  AND  ARTISTIC  PROFESSIONS. 

1,694,513 

336,691 

193 

67.  Religion. 

971,869 

178,656 

184 

446 

Religious  mendicants,  inmates  of  monasteries,  convents,  etc 

278,752 

97,686 

350 

63.  Medicine. 

133,477 

70,644 

629 

472 

Midwives      .                  ....... 

910 

58,724 

64,532 

473 

Compounders,  matrons,  nurses  and  hospital,  asylum  and  dis- 
pensary service.    ...... 

13,846 

3,578 

258 

70.  Pictorial  Art  and  Sculpture. 

13,304 

4,517 

367 

486 

Tattooers 

1,665 

3,471 

2,085 

71.  Music,  Acting,  Dancing,  etc. 

309,411 

58,898 

381 

490 

Actors,  singers  and  dancers,  and  their  accompanists 

100,945 

53,674 

532 

XXI.  SPORT. 

49,943 

9,711 

194 

XXII.  EARTHWORK  AND  GENERAL  LABOUR. 

5,803,331 

4,043,577 

697 

74.  Earthwork,  etc. 

406,105 

303,197 

498 

501 

Tank  diggers  and  excavators    ...... 

131,019 

102,085 

779 

502 

Boad,  canal  and  railway  labourers      ..... 

243.531 

85,126 

350 

75.  General  Labour. 

5,397,316 

3,841,380 

712 

SOX 

General  labour        ........ 

5,397,216 

3,841,380 

713 

XXIII.  INDEFINITE  AND  DISREPUTABLE  OCCUPATIONS. 

211,740 

304,051 

964 

76.  Indefinite. 

304,974 

85,348 

416 

77.  Disreputable. 

6,766 

118,803 

17,559 

506 

Prostitutes,  including  saquins  and  neauchis 

457 

116,888 

255,772 

XXIV.  INDEPENDENT. 

1,890,368 

939,959 

492 

78.  Property  and  Alms. 

1,643,758 

907,031 

552 

510 

House-rent,  shares,  and  other  property  not  being  land  . 

37,598 

27,241 

725 

511 

Allowances  from  patrons  or  relatives           .... 

16,479 

11,183 

679 

512 

Educational  or  other  endowments,  scholarships,  etc. 

17,202 

7,971 

463 

513 

Mendicancy  (not  in  connexion  with  a  religious  order)    . 

:,572,479 

860,636 

547 

79.  At  the  State  Expense. 

346,510 

23,938 

93 

615 

Pension,  military  services        .         .                  ... 

35,776 

7,340 

205 
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Proportion  of  Workers  to  Dependents  and  of  Female  to  Male  Workers  in  certain  occupations. 


i  NlTHBEB  PEE  CBJfT.  Off  I 


]SruUBBB  OF  FEUALE  FEB    100  MALE   WoBEEBS. 


Province  or  State. 


INDIA. 


Actual 
workers. 


Ajmer-Merwava 


Assam 


Baluchistan 


Bengal 


Berar 


Bombay 


Bnrma 


Central  Provinces 


Coorg 


Madras 


Punjab  and   North- West    Frontier 
Province 


United  Provinces 

Baroda 

Central  India 

Cochin 

Hyderabad 

Kashmir 

Mysore 

Rajpntana 

Trarancore 


47 


60 


50 


36 


40 


67 


53 


46 


67 


70 


53 


38 


40 


47 


64 


47 


43 


31 


34 


43 


Dependents 


53 


40 


50 


64 


60 


33 


47 


54 


33 


30 


47 


62 


51 


53 


46 


53 


57 


69 


66 


39 


57 


All 
oecapa- 
tions. 


45 


49 


54 


63 


57 


89 


67 


15 


43 


46 


54 


64 


56 


10 


69 


46 


Groups. 


30 

Bent 
receivers. 


4a 


54 


60 


21 


77  12 


63 


56 


63 


91 


69  62 


11 

28 

33 

47 
14 


26  18 


25 


22 


37 

Bent 
payers. 


3:3 


67 


20 


17 


53 


120 


88 


77 


55 


37 

30 

45 
31 


19 


70 


15 


38 
Farm 

servants. 


35 


22 


12 


16 


38 


32 


39 

Field 

lab«orers. 


103 


82 


64 

Indoor 
servants. 


1,4 


69 


147 


76 


200 


40      86 


12 

36 

64 
15 
56 
11 
32 
46 
134 


56 


27 


33 


10 


46 


28 


159 


16 


101 


148 


110 


108 


19 


134 


84 


Water 
carriers. 


80 


373 


17 


66 


9S 

Grain 

parctaers. 


11. 


139 


31  56 


45 

30 

92 

214 

47 

91 

141 

111 

14 

41 

55 

84 

147 

125 

30 

76 

34 

17 

14 

31 

48 

40 

36 

85 

220 

85 

439  53 


255 


123 


60 


63 


320 


114 


173 


118 


83 


47 


300 


14 


240 


59 


356 


501 

General 

labourers. 


12. 

71 

65 
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CHAPTER  VI. — OCCUPATION. 


SUBSIDIARY 


Occupations  combined  witli  Agriculture  (where 


OocrriTioif  iCiAss  ahb  Obdee). 


NnMBEB  PES  1,000  WHO 


India. 


ALL  Occupations. 
A. — GoTenunent. 

I. — Administration 
II. — Defence     . 
III.— Service   of  Native  and 
Foreign  States. 

B.— Pasture  andAgriculture. 

IV. — Provision   and  care  of 
animals, 
v.— Agriculture 

C— Personal  Services. 

VI. — Personal,  household 
and  sanitary  ser- 
vices. 

D.— Preparation  and  supply 
of  material  substances. 

VII. — Food,  drink  and  stimu- 
lants. 
VIII.— Light,   firing  and  for- 
age 
IX.— Buildings. 
X.— Vehicles  and  vessels    . 
XI.—  Supplementary        re- 
quirements. 
XII. — Textile     fabrics      and 
dress. 
XIII.— Metals     and     precious 

stones. 
XIV.— Glass,      earthen     and 
stoneware. 
XV. — Wood,  cane  and  leaves, 

etc. 
XVI.— Drugs,     gums,     dyes, 
etc. 
XVII.— Leather    . 


B.— Commerce,  Transport, 
Storage. 

XVI 1 1 . — Commerce 

XIX. — Transport  and   storage 


F.— Professions. 

XX, — Learned    and    artistic 
professions. 
XXL— Sport 

G.— Unskilled  Labour  not 
Agricultural. 

XXII.— Earth-work  and  gene- 
ral lahoui'. 
XXIII. — Indefinite  and  disrepu- 
table occupations. 


H.— Means   of  Subsistence 
independent  of  Occupation, 

X  XI  v.— Independent 


24 

1S6 

155 
131 

55 

4 
40 


77 
77 

67 

6i 

80 

44 
53 
63 

53 

104 

135 

87 
53 

S6 
61 


65 

57 


86 
88 
37 

28 

38 
87 

36 
36 


Ajraer 
.Merwara 


34 

43 

63 

20 

57 

11 

76 
10 

57 
57 

103 

110 

28 

1 

34 

44 

93 

282 

243 

73 

135 

30 

94 

6 

55 

56 


36 
37 


75 

75 


13 

71 

121 
11 
36 


0-1 
13 
0-1 

64 

64 

84 

115 

22 

97 

260 

51 

14 

87 

90 

84 

24 

109 

64 


60 
69 


133 
134 

44 

84 

86 
3 


Baluchistan. 


S. 

15 

300 

105 
253 


0-1 

•3 

01 

33 
23 


3 
1 

« 

30 
43 
56 

3 

3 


15 

15 


9 

1 

•6 
•6 


Bengal. 


31 

153 

159 

10 

181 

3 
22 

1 

SO 

80 

74 

67 
31 

56 

82 
66 

83 

155 

143 

68 

lie 

74 
81 


72 
86 


106 

106 

34 

26 

26 
30 

19 

19 


Berar. 


7. 

13 

182 
187 


65 

65 

43 

56 
20 
22 
29 
24 
62 
52 
66 
18 
54 

75 


107 
22 


78 
84 
18 


8 
37 

32 

32 


Bombay. 


8. 

31 

130 

155 
86 

72 

5 

24 

4 

61 

61 

48 

38 

24 

50 
59 
33 

40 

60 

88 

85 

33 

72 

55 

59 
52 

50 
51 
19 

35 

26 
6 

35 
35 


Burma. 


10 


70 

68 
84 


1 

28 


15 

15 


27 

17 

18 
18 
11 

30 

17 

15 

26 

55 

6 

27 


26 

27 


13 

13 
22 

16 

16 
13 

9 

9 


Central 
Proviuces. 


TAfeLE  Vi 


SUBSIDIARY  TABLES. 


m 


Agriculture  is 

the  subsidiary  occupation). 

ABB  CASTIALLY  AaslOULIDIIISTa. 

OoODriHOH    (CtAbS    AKB   OBDBB).  , 

Coorg. 

Madras. 

Pnujab. 

United 
Provineea. 

Baroda 
State. 

Central 

IncUa 

Agenuy. 

Hyderobad. 

Kashmir, 

Cochin. 

Travancore. 

Mysore. 

Rajputana. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

U. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

10. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

6 

30 

S3 

36 

9 

37 

55 

13 

6 

5 

33 

37 

ALL  Occupations. 

34S 

839 

112 

119 

85 

67 

108 

36 

12 

12 

320 

53 

A.— Governmen  t. 

3R0 
200 

251 

27 

236 

76 
180 

84 

136 

241 

35 

65 

""s 

45 

161 

64 

155 

6 

30 

46 
41 
31 

12 

73 
"36 

499 

7 

125 

92 

292 

32 

1. —Administration. 
.  11. — Defence. 
III. — Service  of  Native  and 
Foreign  States. 

O'oa 

•9 

8 

10 

1 

9 

12 

1 

2 

•1 

•3 

3 

B.— Pasture  andA^ricnltnie. 

4 

32 

45 
•7 

82 
9 

21 
•1 

71 
5 

78 
39 

34 
1 

3 
2 

9 

■04 

11 

104 

IV.— Provision  and    care    of 
animal  j. 
v.— Agriculture . 

87 

lis 

39 

108 

22 

38 

61 

38 

7 

10 

113 

81 

C— Personal  services. 

27 

112 

39 

108 

22 

38 

64 

38 

7 

10 

113 

81 

VI.— Personal,       household 
and     sanitary    ser- 
vices. 

17 

68 

18 

108 

21' 

10 

71 

16 

8 

8 

93 

121 

D.— Preparation  and  supply 
of  material  substances. 

14 

29 

59 
43 

39 
36 

95 
40 

17 

8 

47 

47 

83 
63 

46 
14* 

13 

16 

12 
2 

67 
26 

103 
36 

VII. — Food,  drink  and  stimu- 
lants. 
VIII.— Light,   firing  and  for- 

6 

17 

6 

29 

27 

6 

23 

53 
22 
54 

55 

100 

143 

86 

2i 
25 
87 

31 

80 

61 

95 

51 
47 
98 

77 

211 

177 

165 

29 
19 
11 

15 

37 

37 

37 

21 
40 
16 

30 

44 
67 
35 

52 

22 

-41 

59 

83 

82 

81 

12 

io4 

25 
63 
81 
82 

5 
'"2 
2 
6 
5 
9 

6 
5 

8 

3 

12 
11 

8 

6B 
21 

48 

90 
181 
203 

88 

56 
31 

68 

95 
111 
177 
238 

ao"e. 
IX. — Buildings. 
X. — Vehicles  and  vessels. 
XL — Supplementary         re- 
quirements. 
XII.— Textile     fabrics     and 

dress. 
XIII.— Metals    and    precious 

stones. 
XIV. — Glass,      earthen     and 

stoneware. 
XV. — ^Wood,  cane  and  leaves, 

59 

41 

27 

61 

7 

8 

52 

15 

6 

15 

27 

39 

etc. 
XVI.— Drugs,     gums,     dyes, 

etc. 
XVII.- Leather, 

21 

116 

58 

107 

42 

49 

70 

110 

6 

8 

59 

195 

58 

50 

60 

79 

22 

30 

75 

31 

7 

11 

100 

71 

E.— Commerce,  Transport 
Storage. 

36 
61 

79 

37 

72 
40 

87 
75 

24 
6 

31 

24 

75 

74 

32 

28 

4 
8 

17 

7 

111 

62 

74 
73 

XVIII. — Commerce . 
XIX.— Transport  and  storage 

151 

128 

71 

106 

22 

18 

78 

12 

16 

27 

183 

118 

r.— Professions. 

161 
100 

126 

30 

76 
31 

107 
87 

22 

15 

50 
13    . 

78 
76 

42 
33 

16 
34 

27 
17 

199 
20 

119 

29 

XX. — Learned    and    artistic 
professions. 
XXL-Sport. 

9 

32 

17 

85 

9 

58 

18 

16 

11 

3 

11 

35 

G.— Unskilled  labour  not 
Agricultural.  ^ 

9 

32 
35 

17 
12 

•24 
49 

9 

58 
7 

48 
24- 

17 

11 
8 

3 

•4 

10 
41 

35 

7 

XXII. — Eai'th-work  and  gene- 
ral lahour. 
XXIII. — Indefinite  and  disrepu- 
table oooupations. 

21 

27 

88 

18 

9 

11 

58 

81 

1 

8 

37 

96 

H.— Means  of  Subsistence 
independent  of  Occupation. 

21 

27 

28 

48 

9 

11 

52 

'   24 

4 

8 

37 

9$ 

XXIV.— Independent. 

- 
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CHAPTER  VI. — OCCUPATION. 


SUBSIDIARY    TABLE    VIII. 


Comparison  of  Occupations  witli  1891,  by  Classes,  Orders  and 

Snb-Orders. 


OoonpAiioH. 


ALL  OceCPATIONS. 

A.— Government. 

I. —Administration. 

I.  Civil  Service  of  the  State    . 

3.  Service  of  Local  and  Municipal  Bodies 

3.  Village  Service  ,         .         .         . 

11. — Defence, 

4.  Army       .         .         .         .         , 

t 

5.  Navy  and  Marine 

III.— Service  of  Native  anj  Foreign  States. 

6.  Civil  Officers 

7.  Military  .         .         .         .        ' 

B.— Pasture  and  Agriculture. 

IV,— Provision  and  Care  of  Animals. 

8.  Stock  Breeding  and  Dealing 

9.  Training  and  care  of  animals 

V, — Agriculture. 

10.  Land-holders  and  Tenants  . 

II.  Agricultural  Lahourers 

12.  Growers  of  Special  Products 

13.  Agricultural  Training  and  Supervision 

and  Forests    .         .        ,         .         , 

C— Personal  Services. 

VI,— Personal,  Household  and  Sanitary 
Services. 

14.  Personal  and  Domestic  Services    , 

15.  Non-domestic  Establishment 

16.  Sanitation  ,         ,         .         ■         • 

D.— Preparation  and  Supply  of 
Material  Substances. 

VII,— Food,  Drink  and  Stimulants. 

17.  Provision  of  Animal  Food  . 


POPtTLATIOir  SCrPOBTBD   IS 


1901. 


1891. 


394,188,046 

5,608,185 
3,843,901 

1,255,310 
273,518 

2,315,076 

366,616 

362,326 
4,320 

1,397,635 

1,013,872 
353,763 

195,668,204 
3,976,473 

3,904,669 

71,804 

191,691,731 

154,570,404 

33,522,682 

2,628,620 

970,025 

10,7X7,500 
10,717,500 

9,103,892 

76,088 

1,537,520 

45,676,559 

16,821,800 
3,952,966 


387,333,431 

6,764,605 
5,868,024 

2,063,033 
118,135 

3,086,856 

664,422 

663,271 
1,151 

832,159 
690,208 
141,951 

175,38T,239 
3,645,849 

3,585,398 
60,451 

171,735,390 

149,931,159 

18,673,206 

2,219,373 

911,652 

11,210,104 
11,210,104 

9,998,419 

47,803 

1,163,882 

48,631,097 

17,785,217 
4,045,165 


Yarlatiou. 

Inorease  (+) 

or  Decrease  (— ). 


+  6,964,615 

-1,136,420 
-1,424,120 

-807,723 
+155,383 
-771,780 

-297,776 

-  300,945 
+  3,169 

+  565,476 
+  353,664 
+  211,812 

+  20,386,965 
+  330,624 

+319,271 
+  11,353 

•f  19,956,341 

+4,639,245 

+  14,849,476 

+409,247 

+58,373 

-492,604 
-  492,604 

—894,527 

+  28,285 

+373,638 

-2,954,538 

-963,417 

-93,199 


Variation 
per  cent. 


+  3 

—17 

-27 

—39 

+132 

—25 

-45 

—45 
+  275 

+  68 

+51 

+  149 

+  12 

+  9 

+  9 

+  19 

+  12 

+  3 

+  80 

+  18 

+  6 

-4 
-4 

—9 
+  59 
+32 

~6 

-5 
-2 
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SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  \/\\\-contd. 


Comparison  of  Occupations  witli  1891,  by  Classes,  Orders  and 

Sub-Orders  -  contd. 


- 

POPTTLITIOH  SOPIOBTED    IH 

T.^wSn  .inn 

OocirpA.TiON. 

1901. 

'  1891. 

\ariiitiou. 

Inorease  (+) 

or  Docreeee  (—J. 

Variation 

per  cent. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

18.  Provision  of  VegetaUe  Food 

8,893,289 

8,811,324 

+  81,965 

+  1 

19.  Provision  of   Prink,  Condiments    and 
Stimulants 

3,975,545 

4,928,728 

—953,183 

-19 

Vin.— Light,  Firing  and  Forage.- 

1,398,212 

1,385,491 

+ 12,721 

+  1 

20.  Lighting 

40,989 

26,827 

+14,162 

+  53 

21.  Fuel  and  Forage        .... 

1,357,223 

1,358,664 

—1,441 

-0-1 

IX Bnildings. 

1,579,760 

1,437,739 

+  142,021 

+  10 

22.  Building  Materials     .... 

,367,564 

284,483 

+  83,081 

+29 

23.  Artificers  in  Building 

1,212,196 

1,153,256 

+  58,940 

+  5 

X. — Teliicles  and  Vessels. 

88,797 

103,979 

-  15,182 

-15 

25.  Carts,  Carriages,  etc. 

43,469 

47,728 

—4,259 

—9 

26.  Ships  and  Boats         .... 

45,328 

56,251 

-10,923 

-19 

XI— Supplementary  Requirements. 

1,231,671 

1,155,867 

+,7e,40Jl 

+  7 

27.  Paper 

34,873 

78,153 

—43,280 

-55 

28.  Books  and  Prints       .... 

114,910 

94,277 

+20,683 

+  22 

29.  Watches,  Clocks,,  and  Scientific  Instru- 
ments        

15,456 

11,638 

+3,817 

+  33 

30.  Carving  and  Engraving 

60,790 

44,336 

+ 16,454 

+  37 

31.  Toys  and  Curiosities  .... 

45,084 

69,747 

—24,663 

-35 

32.  Music  and  Musical  Instruments 

12,064 

21,397 

—9,333 

-44 

33.  Bangles,      Necklaces,    Sacred  Threads, 
etc.           ...... 

-  548,829 

586,739 

-37,910 

—6 

34.  Furniture          ..... 

17,813 

15,616 

+2,197 

+  14 

35.  Harness  ...                  .         . 

15,561 

17,406 

-1,845 

-ill 

36.  Tools  and  Machinery 

316,736 

173,593 

+  143,143 

+82 

37.  Arms  and  Ammunition 

49,556 

42,365 

+  7,191 

+  17 

xn.— Textile  Fabrics  and  Dress. 

11,214,158 

12,611,454 

-1,397,296 

—11 

88.  Wool  and  Fur 

393,848 

587,701 

—193,853 

—33 

39.  Silk 

399,569 

319,397 

+  80,172 

+25 

40.  Cottott 

7,702,003 

8,820,653 

-1,118,650 

-13 

41.  jute,  Hemp,  Flax,  CoiiT  eto.  '     . 

649,406 

461,193 

+188,213 

+41 

42.  Dress 

2,069,332 

2,422,510 

-353,178 

—15 

NoTB.— The  flgares  do  not  ^Iwaya  agree  with  those  in  T^ble  XV.    See 
Sub-0):der  58. 


noieonpage  ^1.    Sab-order  24  has  been  amalgamated  with 
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CHAPTER  VI. — OCCUPATION. 


SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  y\\\-contcf. 


Coinpai'isoii  of  Occupations  ^vith  1891.  by  Classes,  Orders  and 

Sub-Orders— con*<?; 


POPtllATIOir  SDPIOBTEB  IN 

Yniiation, 

Increase  (+) 

or  Decrease  {— ). 

Variation 
per  cent. 

OcCDf^lIION. 

1901. 

1891. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6, 

xni.— Metals  and  Precious  Stones. 

3,710,804 

3,821,433 

-110,629 

—3 

43.  Gold,  Silver  and  Precious  Stones  . 

1,768,597 

1,783,874 

—15,277 

-1 

44.  Brass,  Copper  and  Bell-metal 

390,226 

405,600 

-15,374 

—4 

45.  Tin,  Zinc,  Quicksilver  and  Lead    . 

76,098 

59.048 

+  17,050 

+  29 

46.  Iron  and  Steel 

1,475,883 

1,572,911 

-97,028 

-6 

XIT.-  Glass,  Earthen  and  Stone  Ware. 

2,113,167 

2,360,623 

-217,456 

-9 

47.  Glass  and  China  Ware 

17,942 

14,419 

+  3,523 

+  24 

48.  Earthen  and  Stone  Ware     . 

2,125,225 

2,346,204 

-220,979 

-9 

XV.— Wood,  Cane  and  Leaves,  etc. 

3,790,493 

4,293,012 

-502,520 

-12 

49.  Wood  and  Bamboos    .... 

2,499,631 

2,868,433 

-368,902 

-13 

50.  Cane  work.  Matting  and  Leaves,  etc.     . 

1,290,961 

1.424,579 

- 133,618 

-9 

XVI.— Drugs,  Gums,  Dyes,  etc. 

455,763 

391,575 

+  64,188 

+  16 

51.  Gums,  Wax,  Besins  and  similar  Forest 
Produce          ..... 

98,483 

76,186 

+•22,297 

+29 

52.  Drugs,  Dyes,  Pigments,  etc. 

357,280 

315,389 

+41,891 

+  13 

XVII.— Leather,  etc. 

3,341,935 

3,285,307 

-43,372 

—1 

53.  Leather,  Horn  and  Bones   . 

3,241,935 

3,285,307 

—43,372 

—1 

E.— Commerce,  Transport,  Storage. 

7,769,403 

8,681,101 

-911,698 

—11 

XVIII.— CoiHirierce, 

4,197,771 

4,685,579 

487,808 

-10 

54.  Money  and  Securities 

1,200,998 

1,128,283 

+72,715 

+  6 

55.  General  Merchandise 

744,704 

1,186,892 

—442,188 

-37 

56.  Dealing  unspecified .           ... 

1,839,958 

1,907,555 

-67,597 

—4 

57.  Middlemen,  Brokers  and  Agents 

412,111 

462,849 

-50,738 

—11 

XIX.— Transport  and  Storage. 

3,571,632 

1 

'  3,995,522 

-423,890 

—11 

58.  Eailway  * 

547,356 

327,716 

+219,640 

+67 

59.  Koad 

1,605,529 

1,803,186 

—197,657 

—11 

60.  Water 

786,945  • 

789,752 

-2,807 

—0-4 

61.  Messages 

155,374 

327,074  ■ 

-171,700 

-62 

62.  Storage  and  weighing 

476,428 

747,794 

—271,366 

—36 

<  Excluding  Police  on  Bailways. 
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SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  MIW  -  concld. 


Comparison  of  Occupations  with  1891,  by  Classes,  Orders  and  Sub- 

Ordem—ooncid. 


Oooapation. 


F— Professions. 

XX. — Learned  and  Artistic  Professions. 

63.  Eeligion 

64.  Education 

65.  Literature 

66.  Law         .         .         .         ■ 

67.  Medicine 

68.  Engineering  and  Survey     . 

69.  Natural  Science 

70.  Pictorial  Art  and  Sculpture 

71.  Music,  Acting,  Dancing  etc. 

XXI: -Sport. 

72.  Sport 

73.  Games  and  ExhibitionB 

G, — Unskilled  labour  not 
agricultural. 

XXn. — Earth-work  aad 
General  Labour. 

74.  Earth -work,  etc. 
76.  General  Labour  . 

XXni. — Indefinite   and  Disreputable 
Occupations. 

76.  Indefinite  .  . 

77.  Disreputable     .... 

H.  -Means  of  subsistence 
independent  of  occupation. 

XXIV.— Independent, 

78.  Property  and  Alms    . 

79.  At  the  State  Expense 


POPCIiATIOlf  GUPIOBIED  IK 


1901. 


5,056,293 
4,928,092 

3,728,812 
497,509 
199,834 
279,646 
520,044 
100,700 
1,332 
38,160 
562,055 

128,201 
42,627 
85,574 

18,691,364 

17,954,331 

1,012,335 
16,942,096 

737,033 

545,411 
191,632 

5,000,538 

5,000,538 

4,490,151 

510,387 


1891. 


5,823,339 

5,682,159 

3,383,416 

486,497 

280,703 

226,163 

514,074 

94,270 

1,354 

45,756 

649,926 

141,180 
43,919 
97,261 

25,957,953 

24,394,972 

574,695 
23,820,277 

1,562,981 

1,395,348 
167,633 

4,773,993 

4,773,993 

4,308,534 
465,459 


Variittion, 
Increase  (+) 
oc decrease  (— ). 


-  767,046 

—754,067 

—654,604 

+  11,012 

-80,869 

+  53,483 

+5,970 

+6,430 

—22 

—7,596 

-87,871 

-12,979 

-1,292 

-11,687 

-7,266,589 

-6,440,641 

+  437,540 
-  6,878,181 

-825,948 

-849,937 
+  23,989 

+  226,645 

+  226,545 

+ 181,617 

+  44,928 


VariatiSn  per  cout. 


5. 

-13 
—13 

—19 

+2 

—29 

+24 

+  1 

+7 

—2 

—17 

-14 

-9 

-8 

-12 

-28 

—26 

+  76 
-29 

-63 

-61 
+  14 

+  5 
• 

+  5 

+  4 

+  10 


NOTB.— For  the  purpose  of  the  above  table  those  groupB  which  were  shown  in  one  part  of  the  scheme  in  1891,  and  in  a  different  part 
at  the  present  censns  have  been  transferred  to  the  Order  and  Sub-order  in  whioh  they  bare  now  been  classed.  The  lesalt  is  tbat  the 
totals  of  OrdersandSab-ordeisfor  1891  shown  above  differ  In  some  oases  from  the  corresponding  totals  in  the  census  taHes  for  that  census. 
Where  one  group  of  the  1891  census  has  now  been  split  np  into  two  groups,  it  bas  been  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  to  amalga- 
mate then)-.  In,  a  few  oases  the  new  groups  have  gone  to  different  Rub-orders^  and  their  amalgamatibu  baa  affected  the  totals  of  the 
Sab-orders  concerned,  which  in  such  oiaes  do  not  agree  with  the  totals  shown  in  Table  XT.  This  has  happened,  for  example,  iu  the  case 
of  Sab-orders  10  and  11  owing  to  the  amalgamation  ofjhum  cultivators  shown  in  Sub-order  II  with  rent  payers  in  Sub-order  10.  The 
combination  of  the  figures  for  thstchers  and  thatch  dealers  has  similarly  affected  the  totals  of  Sub-orders  22  and    23;  and  of  those   for 

pressers  and  sellers  of  vegetable  oil  for  lighting  and  ordinary  oil  pressers  »iid  sellers,  the  totals  of  Sub-orders  18  aiid  20. 

..,  ■'•■■* 

.-,     .■  -      .  ^ 
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SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  IX. 


Compiirison  of  Agiricnltnral  population  with  1891  by  Provinces  and  States. 


PROVINCE.  STATE  OK 
AGENCY. 


NUMBER  PEE  MILLE 


Wholly  or 

mainly 

Agricalturists, 

1901. 


INMA. 

Provinces. 

Ajmer-Meiwara 
Assam  (b) 
Bengal  (c) 
Berar 

Bombay  (d) 
Burma     . 
Central  Provinces 


Coorg 

Madras  (with  Cochin 
and  Travancore) 

Punjab   (with  N.-W 
P.)        . 


United  Provinces 


States. 

Baroda     . 
Central  India 
Hyderabad 
Kashmir 


Mysore 


Bajputana  (e) 


Of  whom 

partly 

non-Agrical- 

turiste,  1901. 


651 


534 

842 

715 

732 

686 

661 

700 

818 

672 

569 

655 

547 

520 

503 

461 

752 

660 

564 


S0Z.£LT  AOBICDLTVEISIB, 


Fabtially  AGBICULTUBISTS. 


1901, 


60 


55 


23 

67 

187 

33 

82 
93 


591 


618 


85 

449 

32 

810 

63 

662 

30 

702 

63 

533 

26 

636 

15 

685 

15 

803 

48 

624 

56 

514 

90 

665 

90 

457 

497 


436 


324 


719 


578 


471 


1891. 


599 

611 

434 

776 

634 

686 

580 

634 

651 

720 

574 

672 

610 

587 

576 

481 

449 

681 

666 

640 


A|rioultnre 

main  occnpu- 

tion, 

1901. 


60 

55 

85 

32 

63 

30 

63 

25 

15 

16 

48 

55 

90 

90 

23 

67 

137 

33 

82 

93 


Agriculture 

subsidiary 

occnpiition, 

1901. 


34 


34 
13 
21 
12 
21 
10 
6 
6 
19 
22 
36 


27 
65 
13 
33 
37 


TOTAl 

1901. 


84 

77 

119 
45 
74 
42 
74 
35 
21 
21 
67 
77 
126 
126 


Total 
1S91. 


192 


46 


116 


130 


46 

48 

33 

88 

73 
8 

33 
1 

23 

27 

26 

31 
80 
22 
22 

{a) 
29 

(fl) 

7 

(a) 


Total— WHOiiiT  or  f  abtit 

AaBICULIVBlSTB. 


1901. 


10. 

675 

690 

568 
855 
736 
744 
607 
671 
706 
824 
691 
591 
691 
583 
529 
530 
616 
766 
693 
601 


1891, 


645 

659 

617 

863 

707 

694 

613 

636 

674 

747 

600 

603 

690 

549 

600 

481 

478 

681 

673 

540 


NoTB.— The  proportions  in  colnmns  6  and  8  are  based  on  the  Censns  fignr-es  for  1891  which  refer  to  the  whole  population  supported,  and  those  in  column  2  on  the  figures 
for  the  whole  population  in  the  ooonpation  table  for  1901.  At  this  census  the  return  of  those  who  practised  agriculture  as  a  secondary  occupation  were  worked  out  only  for  actual 
worlcerfi.    It  may,  however,  be  fairly  ussamed  that  the  same  proportion  is  applicable  also  to  dependents  and  the  proportions  in  column  7  have  been  calculated  aocordingly. 

Bengal  was  the  only  Province  where  figures  were  given  showing  now  many  of  the  persous  who  retniwd  agriculture  as  their  principal  means  of  snbsistence  were  partinllj 
dependent  on  eonie  other  occupation.  Consequently  the  proportions  In  columns  3  a'  d  6  (which  arc  identical)  are  based  on  the  actual  results  of  the  censns  only  in  the  case  of 
Bengal.  For  other  provinces  they  leprerent  an  estimate  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  proportion  found  to  exist  in  Bengal,  in  the  case  of  persons  with  dual  oocnpa- 
tions,  between  those  who  returned  agiicultuie  as  their  principal,  and  those  who  returned  it  as  their  snbsidiai;  means  of  snpport,  is  of  general  application.  It  is  not  claimed  that 
the  fignres  thns  o1>tained  are  absolutely  or  even  approximately  correct,  but  merely  that,  in  the  absence  of  other  data  they  afford  a  general  indication  of  the  probable  proportions. 

(•)  Figures  not  available. 

(i)  The  proportion  in  column  G  has  been  calculated  on  the  total  population  excluding  North  Lushai  for  which  oconpation  was  not  returned  in  1891.  (Population  excluded 
ilfiV).) 

(e)  The  proportion  in  column  6  has  been  calculated  on  the  total  population  excluding  Bill  Tippcra  (popnlatiou  137,412)  for  which  ooonpation  was  not  returned.  The  pro- 
portion in  column  9  is  based  on  the  figures  for  SI  districts  only.    The  return  prepared  for  the  remaining  districts  was  rejected  as  untrustworthy. 

(d)  The  proportion  in  column  S  has  been  calcniated  on  the  total  population  except  the  feudatories  for  which  occupation  was  not  retamed, 

U)  The  proportion  in  column  6  has  been  calculated  on  the  total  population  excluding  Banswara  and  Partabgarb  (populatldn  299,618). 

The  figures  for  Andaman!  and  Balacblstan  thongh  taken  into  account  in  Subsidisr)'  table  I  have  been  left  out  of  acooant  in  this  subsidiary  table. 
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SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  X. 


Occupations  in  cities. 


fusil  ASS 
GlTlBS. 


NUUBBB  FEB  10,000  BUfPOBTBD   BT   BACH  GLASS  OF  OCCUFATIOKH. 


NUUBBB  PER  CBlfT.  07 


A.-Gov- 
emmest. 


B— Pas- 
tare  and 
Agtical- 
tare. 


INDIA. 


TOTAL  CITIES 


Calcutta 


Bombay 


Madras 


Luoknuw 


BangDOn 


Delhi . 


Lahore 


Afamedabad . 


CawnpOie 


Agra 


Amritsar 


Allahabad 


How  rah 


Karachi 


191 


726 


467 


410 


606 


4U 


620 


262 


803 


316 


221 


454 


472 


479 


6,G51 


S68 


C— Per- 
sonal 
services. 


D.  -  Prepa- 
ratiOD  and 

supply 
of  mnterial 
substances. 


363 


77 


366 


961 


301 


410 


742 


486 


1,735 


973 


398 


3,199 


364 


1,218 


1,757 


1,277 


1,250 


1,738 


1,074 


232  509 


925 


247 


1,676  ■ 


1,018 


1,965 


1,485 


.     764 


1,893 


738 


1,408 


1,551 


3,974 


3,205 


4,115 


4,240 


3,890 


4,352 


5,306 


3,440 


5,461 


3,465 


3,796 


5,193 


2,094 


4,145 


4,723 


E.-Com- 

lueree, 
etc. 


F. — Learn- 
ed profes- 
sions. 


363 


1,247 


2,404 


1,620 


1,773 


962 


2,324 


1,709 


1,605 


786 


785 


991 


1,838 


374 


1,772 


•    878 


173 


646 


602 


864 


G.-Un- 
skilled 
labour. 


635 


938 


738 


1,520 


341 


H  -Inde- 
pendent. 


578     948 


■'■■'■"—•"•'  ■  ■'"■""■■  • 


472 


647 


601 


484 


269 


437 


662 


24S 


&14 


493 


635 


474 


663 


1,122 


170 


431 


420 


379 


560 


509 


222 


203 


470 


377 


All 
occupa 
tions. 


10. 


Acinnl 
workers. 


Depen- 
dents. 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


11.        12. 


47  I   53  . 


47 


60 


58 


36 


10,000    48 


44 


40 


1,343    217 


1,380 


307 


1,387 


1,759 


484 


366 


326 


231 


952    374 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


46 


47 


55 


42 


S3 


40 


42 


64 


Number 
of  female 
workers 
per  100 
mate. 


47     53 


62 


56 


60 


52 


48     52 


35 


53 


45 


58 


13. 


45 


27 


15 


19 


24 


35 


10 


22 


8  I. 


39 


26 


11 


54     11 


43 


16 
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SUBSIDIARY    TABLE    XI. 


,  Large  Industries. 

Group  No, 

Faotoiy,  etc. 

CENSUS  PIGUBES. 

Total  Wobkbks  aooobbiitg 

10  BbIUBIT  07  LASSE 

iBDnsTSiss  iir 

Total  suppoetbd. 

Total  Wnrkers 

India. 

Main  Province 

3. 

A.  <J  lUJ       T*  \JA  t^%JX  at 

I90O. 

1891. 

1. 

107-8 

2. 
Aerated  Water  Factories   . 

3. 

9,094 

4. 
Bombay 

.  Punjab 

4,799^ 
1,499) 

6. 

6,140 

6. 

2,393 

7. 

315 

235-236 

Arms  and  Ammunition  Factories 

2,955 

C  Punjab 
1  Bengal 

1,561 -^ 
996) 

1,188 

... 

237-238 

Arsenals          .         .         .         ■         • 

4,380 

C  Madras 

(.  United  Provinces     . 

1,327 1 
493  j 

1,864 

... 

... 

85-86 

Biscuit  Factories 

2,673 

r  Bengal  .     ;    . 
(.  Punjab . 

1,051  "i 
1,009  i 

1,134 

... 

...- 

380-881 

Bone  Mills 

1,593 

C  Punjab . 
(.Bengal 

2D1  -i 
269  ' 

1,082 

991 

491 

320-321 

Brass  Foundries 

5,092 

Bombay 

2,702 

1,984 

17,585* 

9,816 

109-110 

Breweries        ... 

1,785 

(  Punjab . 
(.Madras  . 

283  ■) 
255  J 

886 

... 

... 

151-152 

Brick  and  Tile  Factories 

1J,568 

Bengal 
(.Madras  . 

6,747 1 
5,792] 

8,809. 

7,258 

1^29 

382-383 

Brush  Factories       ,         .         .         . 

298 

Punjab 

203 

108 

... 

!•■ 

340-341 

Carpentry  Works     .... 

12,823 

r  Punjab  . 
(.Bengal  . 

7,743  •\ 
2,020) 

5,222 

... 

160-161 

Cerjient  Works         .         ,         .         . 

2,059 

^Bengal  . 
(.Burma  . 

921' 
391. 

1,086 

638 

162 

361-362 

Chemical  Factories  .... 

251 

1  Bengal  . 
(Burma  . 

601 
21] 

83 

364 

... 

294-295 

Clothing  Agencies 

23,104 

Bombay 

16,120 

9,045 

... 

... 

169-170 

Coach  Building  Factories 

2,535 

f  Punjab 
(Bombay 

672' 
498. 

843 

••• 

... 

146-147 

Collieries         .                  ... 

100,329 

Bengal  . 
/  Bombay 

83,059 
20,216  , 
.       13,875/ 
8,754f 

62,897 

89,248 

34,827 

263-264 

Cotton  Ginning,  Cleaning  and  Pressing 
Mills. 

80,503 

\  United  Provinces 
J  Central  Provinces 

42,117 

49,630 

18,842 

- 

\  Madras 
Bombay 
Madras 

4,869  / 
.     168,655  \ 
.       17,486 

267-268 

Cotton  Spinning,  Weaving  and  other 
Mills. 

347,728 

/  Central  Provinces 
1  Bengal  . 
1  Punjab 

.      11,518 

7,829 
5,744 

185,875 

156,039 

117,922 

350-351 

Outch  Factory        .        .         .        . 

259 

Bombay 

217 

95 

1,04,6 

4,566 

111-112 

Distilleries 

7,730 

C  Bombay 
(.United  Provinces 

2,567- 
1,942, 

4,183 

1,277 

!•• 

*  iDcladea  also  Iron  Foundries.vuZe  Qroaps 
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SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  X\—contd. 


Large  Industries— con<^. 


Group  No. 

Factory,  etc. 

CENSUS  FIGUEES. 

TOTAI,  WOIEISB  ACOOBSIVa 

.. 

Total  suppobtbd. 

iKDUeiBIES  iir 

t 

- 

Total  workers. 

India. 

Main  Provinuea. 

1900. 

1891. 

1. 

■'■                 2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

426-27&') 
431-323 

Dockyards,  Harbour  and  Canal  Service 

52,59? 

r  Punjab  . 
(.Bengal  . 

.      23,316  ^ 
13,449) 

24,481 

... 

»•■ 

367-368 

Dye  Works      .... 

9.862 

fPunjab 
1.  Bengal  , 

1,674 -J 
550, 

3,976 

799 

... 

137  (a)&{b) 

Electric-lighting      .... 

63 

bengal  . 
r  Punjab . 

63 
1,962  ^ 

34 

... 

... 

87-88 

Flour  Mills 

6,775 

<  United  Provinces 
V.  Bengal  . 

1,424.  ■ 
.        1,102, 

2,748 

2,564 

1,172 

218-219 

Furniture  Factories 

633 

Bombay 

524 

292 

... 

136-187 

Gas  Works 

1,742 

f  Bengal  , 
(.  Bombay 

876^ 
290  5 

909 

546 

... 

330-831 

Glass  Factories 

■     119 

Punjab 

84 

54 

126 

70 

309-310 

Gold  Mines    .        .        •        •        . 

12,746 

r  Madras . 

t  Burma  ,         . 

1,451  S 
390  3 

6,398 

.      !      "  ■  \  • 

... 

241-242 

Gun-carriage  Factories 

3,281 

r  Madras 
(.Bengal 

1,744  "1 

80?  i 

1,236 

... 

■■■ 

239-240 

Gun-powder  Factories 

•  2,113 

Bengal  . 

1,260 

1,003 

... 

... 

296-297 

Hosiery  Factories     .... 

677 

Bombay 

367 

258 

... 

... 

116-116 

Ice  Factories  .... 

3,176 

f  United  Provinces 
{,  Punjab 

904-^ 
7493 

1,223 

827 

634 

326-327 

Iron  Foundries       .        .        •,        ■ 

13,663 

f  Bombay 
(.Bengal 

.        4,415 1 

4,222 . 

5,910 

Vide      Bras 

with  which 
ded. 

3      Foundries 
this  is  inclu- 

285-286 

Jute  Mills      ..... 

130,664 

Bengal  . 

129,727 

78,786 

110,462 

.64.7?1 

283-284 

Jute  Presses   .         .         .        .        ^ 

13,804 

Bengal 

13,729 

5,501 

20,785 

8,243 

352-353 

Lao  Factories          .... 

11,906 

r  United  Provinces 
(.Bengal  . 

4,958  ^ 
2,5103 

6,649 

7,2'47 

3,002 

225-226 

Siachinery  and  Engineering  Workshops 

21,863 

f  Bengal 
(.Burma  . 

15,790"^ 
2,50lj 

9,568 

Vide  Brass 

Foundries. 

138-139 

Match  Factories 

352 

Bengal 

147 

149 

... 

- 

307-308 

Mints    .                 .... 

1,949 

•Bengal 
.  Bombay 

562-^ 
420^3 

896 

-     , 

,     — 

89-90 

OU  Mills 

12,333 

'Bengal 
.Madras 

3,120 1 
2,3743 

5,851 

5,084 

1.651 

113-114 

Opium  Factories    .        .        . 

2,760 

• 

■  United  Provinces 

\ 
.Bengal' 

1,790| 
7063 

1,082 

... 

... 

-    . 

»2 
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SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  YA-coneld, 


Large  Indnstries -comczdc. 

Group  No. 

Factory,  etc. 

CENSUS  FIGURES. 

ToTAi  WOBKEBS  Accoasiira 

ID    ItETVEir    of   LABGB 
IHDDITSIES  IN 

TOIAL  8UPP0aT»D. 

m^^Ai  'nrAwi«n..n       a 

India. 

Main  Provinoes. 

Total  Worsers. 

IBOO. 

1891. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

i: 

B.      ■- 

8. 

7. 

i 

179-180 

Paper  Mills     ..... 

5,959 

Bengal 

4,534 

4,052 

4,871 , 

H  3,633.- 

140-141 

Petroleum  Refineries 

7,588 

'Burma  . 
.Bombay 

■  3,504  ■! 

2,902) 

3,652 

... 

334-335 

Pottery  "Works         .... 

1,281 

Bengal  . 
/  Bengal  .        . 

376 

20,468  V 

706 

,2,448 

1,420 

183-184 

Printing  Presses       .... 

65,932 

Madras . 

Bombay 
\  United  Provinces    . 
'  Madras . 
■  Bombay 
v.  Central  Provinces    . 

14,125  / 

12,175  I 

7,614  / 

19,022") 

25,140 

18,963 

... 

167-168 

Railway  and  Tramway  Factories 

43,363 

13,614 

17,267 

■ 

••.-  ^  - 

3,880 

91-92 

Bice  Mills 

55,745 

Burma  . 

60,581 

42,676 

12,392 

5,668 

287-288 

Kope  Works 

4,494 

C  Bengal  , 

(.Bombay                    . 

12,3331 
1,3263 

2,761 

2,888 

2,850 

117-118 

Salt  Stores 

19,717 

'  Madras . 

.  Punjab           .         . 

1 3,483 1 
2,454) 

9,966 

... 

... 

342-343 

Saw  Mills 

11,872 

Burma 

8,084 

7.219 

9,711, 

6,718 

255-256 

Silk  Filatures          .         .        . 

20,466 

Bengal  . 

19,719 

10,870 

12,292     . 

6,658 

257-258 

Silk  Mills       ..... 

5,411 

'Punjab . 
.Bomba^ 

2,890 -^ 
779  3 

2,428 

8,220 

3,199 

363-364 

Soap  Factories          .... 

1,792 

f  Punjab  . 
(.Bengal  . 

745-^ 
414. 

746 

265 

59 

163-154 

Stone  and  Marble  Works . 

48,164 

Bombay 

8.723 

18,274 

•  ti 

... 

93-94 

Sugar  Factories        .... 

54,502 

C  United  Provinces 
(.Bengal  . 

.      40,606" 
6,130. 

28,118  , 

6,452 

3,693 

384-385 

Tanneries 

20,898 

Madras .         .         . 

14,668 

8,928 

6,200 

3,094 

269-270 

Tent  Factories         .... 

716 

Bengal  . 

379 

317 

... 

•  •* 

265-266 

Thread  Glazing  and  Polishing  Factoriee 

1,125 

Bengal 

478 

604 

... 

••• 

119-120 

Tobswjco  Factories     .... 

1,250 

r  Madras 
(.Burma  . 

651' 
296. 

630 

2,148 

1,196    ; 

298-299 

Umbrella       „        .        .        .        . 

2,041 

Burma  . 

.        1,767 

1,087 

... 

... 

439-440 

Warehouse 

15,600 

Bengal  . 
(  Bombay 

9,845 
.     ;  3,407  ■ 

6,982 

... 

1 
1 

121-122 

Waterworks 

8,810  , . 

.Bengal 

1,826 

6,331 

••• 

•  •• 

.Madras^       '\     " 

.       1,773 
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"  Never  ash  me  what  I  have  said,  or  what  I  have  writlen ;  hut  if  yov,  will  ask  me  what  my  present 
'  -.    '  \  opinions  are,  I  will  tell  you." — John  Huhtbe. 


369.  The  words  of  the  Father  of  Modern  Surgery,  quoted  above,  are  Present 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter.  Eor  nearly  thirty  knowledge. 
years  philology  has  been  wandering  through  the  maze  of  Indian  languages  with 
uncfeirtain  steps.  Eminent  scholars  like  Oaldwell,  Beames,  and  Hoernle  suc- 
ceeded, it  is  true,  in  marking  out  a  few  broad  roads ;  but,  ofE  the  track  so 
weH  laid  down,  a  wild  luxuriance  of  language  covered  with  its  undergrowth  a 
vast  and  unknown  territory, — a  land  of  mystery  in  which  less  cautious  wits 
played  ^  with  fantastic  theories  about  Siberio-Nubians,  Kolarians,  and  the  Lost 
Ten  Tribes.  Some  eight  years  ago  the  Government  of  India  determined  to  The  Lingnis- 
ui^-ertake  a  systematic  exploration  of  the  languages  spoken  in  Northern  ti"  Sumy. 
India.  The  aim  oi  this  Linguistic  Survey  was  confined  to  the  ascertainment 
offtiots.  The  elaboration  of  theories  formed  no  part  of  its  object.  For  the 
purpose  in  view  specimens  of  every  form  of  speech  spoken  in  every  district 
and  state  in  the  area  under  survey  were  collected.  These  are  now  under 
examination,  and  a  series  of  short  grammars  and  vocabularies  is  being 
prepared  from  them.  The  survey  is  not  yet  completed.  The  languages  of 
Sind,  the  Himalayas,  and  of  a  part  of  the  Punjab,  still  remain  to  be  discussed, 
but  the  greater  portion  of  the  work  has  been  done,  and  the  present  chapter 
may  be  considered  as  an  abstract  of  its  results  so  far  as  they  are  available. 
These  results  have  been  surprising,  even  to  those  who  were  aware  of  the 
former  limits  of  our  knowledge.  The  facts  which  have  come  to  light  have 
upset  several  theories  hitherto  accepted  by  all  scholars  as  certainly  correct, 
and-  have,  even  in  the  short  space  of  time  during  which  they  have  been 
available,  suggested  new  theories,  which,  as  more  facts  appeared,  have  in  their 
turn  proved  equally  unfounded.  Speculations  regarding  Indian  languages 
mmst  wait  till  the  survey  is  concluded,  and  all  the  facts  are  pres^t^  in  a 
convenient  form.  Till  then,  even  the  classification  adopted  in  the  following 
pages,  must  be  taken  as  provisional.  It  represents  the  arrangement  which  at 
the  present  moment,  to  my  mind,  agrees  best  with  the  facts  which  have  been 
hitherto  examined,  but  the  discovery  of  new  facts  may  induce  me  to  modify 
it.t 

370.  The  Census  of  1901  does  not  cover  the  whole  of  India,  and  for  some  of  Number  of 
the  wildest  and  most  polyglot  tracts  no  language  figures  are  available.l  Even  ^ok^^^^ 

*  Limits  of  spa«e  alone  prevent  me  from  meutioning  the  names  of  the  many  friends  who  have  assisted  me 
in  the  preparation  of  this  chapter.  I  cannot,  however,  retrain  fiom  expressing  my  special  dhIi$;ations  to  the 
Rev.  T.  Grahame  Bayley~(for  help  in  regard  to  the  dialects  spoken  in  the  hills  between  Murree  and  Kashmir),  to 
Mr.  Gait,  to  Mr.  W.  Irvine,  to  Dr.  Sten  Konow  of  Christiania,  to  Professor  E.  Knhn  of  Munich,  to  Sir 
Charles  Lyall,  to  Pater  W.  Schmidt  of  Vienna  (for  criticisms  on  the  section  relating  to  Indo-Chinese 
lan^uges),  to  Mr.  Vincent  Smith,  and  to  Professor  Julien  Vinson  of  Paris  (for  criticisms  on  the  section  relating 
to  Dravidian  languages).  Much  that  is  of  value  in  the  following  pages  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  these  gentle- 
meD,.inid  I  take  this  opportunity  of  tendering  them  my  heartiest  thanks.  I  must  also  acknowledge  my 
indebtedness'  to  the  various  Provincial  Superintendents  of  Census  Operations,  who  have  over  and  over  again 
rendered  me  great  assistance  by  solving  riddles  which  could  only  be  explained  by  skilled  observers  on  the 
spot.— Cf.  A.  G. 

t  In  illustration,  I  may  mention  that  this  chapter  waii  drafted  about  a  year  ago.  Discoveries  made 
since  then  have  compelled  me  to  re-write  large  portions  of  it. 

X  Nojanguage-oensus  was  taken  of  the  greater  pert  of  Baliichistan^.  of  British  Afghanistan ;  of  the  Swat, 
£ohistan«Chitral,  Hunza-Nagar,  etc.;  asd  of  certain  wild  hill-tracts  in  Burma. 
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allowing  for  this,  no  less  than  147  distinct  languages  have  been  recorded  as 
vernacular  in  the  Indian  Empire.    They  are  grouped  as  follows  : — 


jNumoer  oi 

languages 

spoken. 

Number  of 
speakers. 

A.    VEKNACULARS  OF  INDIA. 

Malayo-Polynesian  Family- 

Malay  Group 

. 

.2 

7,831* 

Indo-Chinese  Family — 

... 

... 

11,712,299 

Mon-Khmer  Sub-family    . 

.       427,760 

4 

Tibeto-Burman  Sub-family 

.     9,560,454 

79 

Siamese-Chinese  Sub-family 

.     1,724,085 

9 

Dravido-Munda  Family— 

•  •• 

... 

59,693,799 

Muuda  Sub-family 

.    8,179,275 

10 

Dravidian  Sub-family 

.  56,514,524 

14 

Indo-European  Family,  Aryan  Sub-family— 

- 

•  >• 

221,157,673 

Eranian  Branch        . 

.     l,377,023t 

3 

Indo-Aryan  Brancli . 

219,780,650 

22 

Semitic  Family    .          .                   .          , 

4                      •■  • 

1 

42,881 

Hamitic  Family   ..... 

•                     ••• 

1 

5,530 

Unclassed  Languages    .... 

•                     . .  * 

n 

846,150 

Andamanese  .         . 

1,882 

Gripsy  Languages    . 

344,143 

'                           Otters            .... 

125 
OF  INDIA 

TOTAL  VERNACULARS 

.     147 

292,966,163 

B.     LANGUAGKS  OP  OTHER  ASIATIC  COUNTRIES,? 

AFRICA,  AUSTRALIA     . 

•                  •                   •  "  "             a 

• 

76,673 

C.     EUKOPEAN  LANGUAGES 

■                   •                .  •                   • 

,                   , 

269,997 

Language  not  returned 

•                    ■                  •                   ■ 

.                   , 

947,164 

Language  not  identified,  traced,  etc  . 

. 

•                       a 

101,059 

GRAND  TOTAL— INDIA 

294;361,056 

Ethnology 

and 

Philo'ogy. 


Of  th.ese,  the  Semitic  and  Hamitic  languages  are  classed  as  vernaculars, 
owing  to  their  being  spoken  in  Aden.  The  rest  belong  to  India  Proper.  The 
Indo-Chinese  languages  are  found  in  the  Himalayas,  Burma,  and  North- 
Eastem  India ;  the  Dravido-Munda  ones  mainly  in  the  south  and  centre  of 
the  Peninsula ;  and  the  Indo-European  on  the  North-"Westem  Erohtier,  in 
the  Punjab,  Bombay,  Bengal,  Assam,  and  the  country  between  the  State  of 
Hyderabad  and  the  Himalaya. 

371.  Nowhere  are  there  presented  stronger  warnings  against  basing  ethnolo- 
gical theories  upon  linguistic  facts  than  .in  India.  The  "unholy  alliance" 
between  the  two  sciences  has  long  been  condemned,  and  has  now  fallen  into 
disrepute,  and  I  have,  hence,  in  the  following  pages  refrained  so  far  as  was 
possible  from  discussing  questions  of  racial  origin.  When  I  have  done  so,  it 
has  only  been  to  bring  forward  theories  regarding  the  origin  of  nationaUties 
which  have  been  previously  suggested  by  professed  ethnologists,  and  to 
attempt  to  throw  light  upon  them  when  they  are  confirmed  by  philology. 
In  one  case  only,  is:  it  permissible  to  draw  inferences  as  to  race,  from  the  facts 
presented  by  language.  When  we  find  a  small  tribe  clinging  to  a  dying 
language,  sutrounded  by  a  dominant  language  M^hich  has  superseded  the 
neighbouring  forms  Of  speech,  and  which  is  superseding  its  tongue  too,  we  are 
fairly  entitled  to  assume  that  the  dying  language  is  the  original  tribal  one, 
and  that  it  gives  a  clue  to  the  latter's  racial  afiinities.  Take  as  an  instance 
the  Malto  spoken  by  the  hiUmen  of  Rajmahal.  This  language  is  decadent, 
and  is  surrounded  by  others  which  are  superseding  it.  Even  if  we  did  not 
know  it  on  other  grounds,  we  should  be  justified  in  asserting  that  its  speakers 
are  Dravidian,  because  their  tongue  falls  within  that  sub -family.  With  a 
dominant  language  the  case  is  exactly  the  contrary.  In  India,  ■  the  Indo- 
Aryan  languages,— the  tongues  of  civilisation,  and  of  the  caste  system  with 
all  the  power  and  superiority  which  that  system  confers  upon  those  who  live 
under  its  sway,— are  continually  superseding  what  may,  for  shortness,  be 
called  the  aboriginal  languages  such  as  those  belonging  to  the  Dravidian,  the 


*  Excluding  Javanese  and  Malay. 

t  Excluding  Persian  and  Wakhi. 

t  These  are  really  two  gi'oups,  not  two  languages. 

I  Including  Javanese,  Malay,  Persian,  and  \yakhi. 
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^  Munda,  or  the  Tibeto-Burman  families.  We  cannot  say  that  a  Tibeto-Bar- 
man  Koch  or  a  Dravidian  Gond  is  an  Indo-Aryan,  because  he  speaks,  as  he 
often  does,  an  Indo-Aryan  knguage.  The  language  of  the  Brahuis  of 
Baluchistan  Is  probably  a  l)ravidiali  one,  but  many  of  the  tribe  speak  the 
Eranian  Baloohi  in  their  own  homes,  and  on  the  other  side  of  India  some  of 
the  tribe  of  Kharias  speak  a  Alunda  language,  others  a  Dravidian  one,  and 
others,  again,  the  Indo-Aryan  Bengali.  It  may  be  added  that  nowhere  do  we 
see  the  reverse  process  of  a  non- Aryan  language  superseding  an  Aryan  onie. 
It  is  eveii  "rare  for  one  Aryan-speaking  nationality  to  abandon  its  tongue  in 
favour  of  another  Aryan  one.  We  continually  find  tracts  of  country  on  the 
border-land  between  two  languages,  which  are  inhabited  by  both  communities, 
living  side  by  side,  and  each  speaking  its  own  language.  In  some  localities, 
Such  as  the  District  of  Malda  in  Bengal,  we  actually  find  villages  in  which 
three  languages  are  spoken,  and  in  which  the  various  tribes  have  evolved  a 
"kind  of  lingua  franca  to  facilitate  intercommunication,  while  each  adheres 
to  its  own  tongue  for  conversation  amongst  its  fellows.  The  only  exception 
to  this  general  rule  about  the  non-interchangeability  of  Indo-Aryan  languages 
is  caused  by  religion.  Islam  has  carried  Urdu  far  and  wide,  and  .even  in 
Bengal  and  Orissa  "we  find  Musalman  natives  of  the  country  whose  verria- 
oular  is  not  that  of  their  compatriots  but  is  an  attempt  (often  a  bad  one)  to 
reproduce  the  idiom  of  Delhi  and  Lucknow. 

372.  This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  tribal  dialects,  a/ subject  that  has  not  Tribal 
hitherto  received  the  attention  which  it  deserves.    The  matter  is  complicated  ^"»i«"^*i«'- 
by  the  fact  that  very  frequently  a  tribe  gives  its  name  to  a  language,  not  be- 
cause it  is  specially  the  language  of  the  tribe,  but  because  the  tribe  is  an  im- 
portant  one  in  the  area  in  which  it  is    spoken.    Take,    for    example,  the 

.language  which  in  the  Census  of  1891  was  called  "  Jatki,"  i.e.,  "  the  language 
of  the  Jat  tribe."  But  Jatki  is  not  by  any  means  the  language  of  the  Jat 
tribe  alone.  It  is  the  language  of  the  whole  of  the  Western  Punjab,  in  parts 
of  which,  it  is  true,  Jats  preponderate.  The  name  Jatki  was  hence  mislead- 
ing (the  more  so,  because  the  Jats  of  the  Eastern  Punjab  do  not  speak 
,"  Jatki  ")  and  has  been  abandoned  in  the  present  Census  for  the  more  tenable 
"  Lahnda,"  or  "  Language  of  the  West."  So  again,  in  the  hiUs  north  of 
Murree  there  are  a  number  of  dialects  varying  according  to  locality.  One  of 
the  important  tribes  living  in  these  hills  is  the  Chibh,  and  these  Chibhs_  every- 
where speak  the  dialect  of  the  place  where  they  live.  But  the  question-beg- 
ging name  of  "  ChibhaE  "  or  "  the  language  of  the  Chibhs  "  was  invented,  and 
employed  to  mean  "  the  dialect  of  the  hills  north  of  Murree,"  whereas,  there 
are  several  dialects  spoken  by  Chibhs,  and,  moreover,  the  Chibhs  are  by  no 
means  the  only  people  who  speak  them. 

Another  group  of  tribal  tongues  consists  of  those  which  are  here  classed 
-  as  Gipsy  languages.  They  are  the  speeches  of  wandering  clans  who  employ, 
mainly  for  professional  purposes,  dialects  different  from  that  of  the  tract  over 
which  they  may  possibly  have  wandered  for  generations.  These  tribal  tongues 
may  be  real  languages,  such  as  the  Aryan  Labhani  and  the  Dravidian  Yerukala, 
or  may  be  argots  iu  which  local  words  are  distorted  into  a  slang  like  what 
we  find  in  the  "  Latin  "  patter  of  London  thieves. 

Einally,  there  is  another  class  of  tribal  dialects  in 'which  a  clan  has 
migrated  to  a  new  seat,  and  has  gradually  developed  a  new  language,  based 
on  that  of  its  former  home,  but  corrupted  and  mixed  with  that  of  the  people 
amongst  whom  its  new  lot  is  cast.  It  is  evident  that  if  part  of  a  Rajputana 
tribe  migrates  to  a  country  of  which  Bundeli  is  the  vernacular,  while  another 
wends  its  way  to  a  district  in  which  Marathi  is  spoken,  the  resultant 
languages  spoken  by  the  two  groups  of  the  same  tribe  will  be  very  different, 
■although  both  are  based  on  Rajasthani.  Such  has  actually  occurred  in 
several .  instances  in  the  Central  Provinces,  and  there  are  also  in  other  parts 
of  India  many  cases  of  immigrant  tribes  who  have  preserved  their  language 
in  a  more  or  less  corrupted  form.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  is  a 
colony  of  speakers  of  corrupt  Sindhi,  who  live  in  the  upper  Gangetic  Doab. 

373.  The  identification  of  the  boundaries  of  a  language,  or  even  of  a  language  identifica- 

'  itself,  is  not  always  an  easy  matter.    As  a  rule,  unless  they  are  separated  by  J°^*iture 
great  ethnic  differences,  or  by  some  natural   obstacle,  such  as  a  range  ofofi„dian 
*' mountains  or  a  large  river^  Indian  languages  gradually  merge  into  each  other,  languages. 
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and  are  not  separated  by  hard  and  fast  boundary  lines.  When  such  boundaries  „ 
are  spoken  of,  or  are  shown  on  a  map,  they  must  always  be  understood  ^  as 
conventional  methods  of  showing  a  state  of  things  that  does  not  really  exist. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  on  each  side  of  the  conventional  line  there  is  a 
border  tract  of  greater  or  less  extent,  the  language  of  which  may  be  classed  at 
will  with  one  or  other.  Here  we -often  find  that  two  different  observers  report 
different  conditions  as  existing  in  one  and  the  same  area,  although  both  are 
right.  For  instance,  the  census  places  the  north-western  frontier  of  Bengali 
some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  to  the  east  of  that  fixed  by  the  Linguistic  Survey, 
and  I  no  more  maintain  that  the  survey  figures  are  right  than  that  the  census 
figures  are  wrong.  Erom  one  point  of  view  both  are  right,  and  from  another 
both  are  wrong.    It  is  a  mere  question  of  personal  equation. 

Having  fixed  the  locality  of  our  language,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  get 
at  its  name.  As  a  rule,  in  Northern  India  natives  do  not  gmsp  the  idea  con- 
noted by  the  word  "  language."  They  understand  that  connoted  by  "  dialect " 
readily  enough,  but  their  minds  are  not  trained  to  grasp  the  conception,  so 
familiar  to  us,  of  a  general  term  embracing  a  number  of  interconnected 
dialects.  It  is  as  if  we  in  England  spoke  of  "  Somersetshire  "  and  "  Yorkshire  " 
dialects  but  never  used  the  term  "  English  Language."  Moreover,  the  average 
native  rarely  knows  the  name  of  his  own  dialect,  though  he  can  recognise 
without  difficulty  the  dialect  spoken  by  a  stranger.  A  man  of  Oudh  may  be 
unaware  that  he  himself  speaks  Awadhi,  though  he  will  say  at  once  that  A  speaks 
Bhojpuri,  and  that  B  speaks  Braj  Bhasha.  Again,  many  dialect  titles  are  of 
"the  nature  of  nicknames,  such  as  Jangali,  the  language  of  the  forest  boor,  or  ■ 
MatM,  that  of  the  ruthless  ones.  Jangali,  for  instance,  is  a  weU-known  name  of 
the  language  of  a  certain  tract  in  the  Punjab,  but  when  you  go  into  the  tract 
and  ask  for  Jangull  speakers,  you  are  assured  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  here, 
but  is  the  speech  of  the  fellow  a  litUe  further  on.  You  go  further  on  and  get 
the  same  reply,  the  language  receding  like  a  Will-o-the-Wisp  at  each  stage  of 
your  progress.  Erom  all  this  it  follows  that,  in  Northern  India,  the  language- 
names  have  generally  been  invented  by  the  English,  while  the  dialect-names 
have  been  obtained,  not  from  the  speakers,  but  from  "  the  fellow  "  who  is  not 
"  a  little  further  on." 
general  ^74.  In  the  following  account  of  the  vernacular  languages  of  India  I  have 

arrangement  arranged  them  in  the  order  of  antiquity,  putting,  so  far  as  was  possible,  the 
of  Chapter,  languages  which  it  is  probable  are  the  oldest  languages  of  India  first,  and  then 
those -of  later  immigrants.  I  hence  commence  with  the  Selungs  of  the  Mergui 
Archipelago,  who,  ethnologists  believe,  are  perhaps  the  remains  of  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  Eurther  India.  Then  the  Indo-Chinese,  on  account  of  the  anti- 
quity of  the  Mon-Khmers ;  next  the  Dravido-Munda  languages,  as  the  Munda 
languages  appear  to  be  as  old  as  the  last-named  ;  and  lastly  the  Aryan  forms  of 
speech.  Einally  I  mention  a  few  languages  which  have  as  yet  defied  classifica- 
tion, and  the  languages  of  countries  outside  India,  but  which  are  spoken  there 
by  immigrants,  temporary  or  otherwise,  and  are  not  vernaculars  of  the  eoiintiy. 


Malayo-Polynesiaiv  Family. 

The  Malay  Group. 

Selnng.  375.  The  only  representatives  nf    this  family  which  are  vernaculars  bf 

British  India  are  Selung  or,  as  the  Burmese  call 
it,  Selon,  and  Nicobarese.  'Malay  and  Javanese  are 
also  reported,  but  they  are  spoken  by  foreigners. 
The  Selungs  are  a  tribe  of  sea-gipsies  inhabiting 
the  islands  of  the  Mergui  Archipelago  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Their 
language  would  not  present  many  points  of  interest 
did  it  not  afford  a  clue  to  ethnologists.  It  is  most 
nearly  related  to  the  Cham  or  Tiam  spoken  by  the 
aborigines  of  Cambodia,  and  these  two  are  the  only 
languages  of  the  family  which  belong  to  the  main- 
land of  Asia  excluding  the  Malay  Peninsula.  In  some  particulars  they  show 
points  of  agreement  with  the  language  of  the  Philippines,  but  in  other  respects 
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Population 
returning  it. 

Javanese    . 
Malay 
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1 
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6,513 
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they  liave  struck  out  lines  for  themselves  and  must  be  considered  to  be  entirely 
independent  forms  of  speech,  although  in  later  times  they  have  been  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  Malay  and  of  the  other  dialects  spoken  in  their  neighbourhoods. 
Their  independent  character  renders  it  improbable  that  they  are  importations 
from  Malacca  or  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  both  their  peculiar  characteristics, 
and  the  persistent  traditions  ,of  the  people  who  speak  them,  point  to  the 
probability  that  they  are  relics  of  the  language  of  a  nation  which  was  settled 
in '  very  early  times  on  the  continent  of  Further  India.  This  may  assist 
ethnologists  in  determining  the  original  home  of  the  Malay   nationalities. 

S76.  The  dialects  of  the  Nicobars  are  all  closely  connected  with  Malay.  They*  Nicobavese. 
contain  few  borrowed  vocables,  and  are  rich  in  specialised  words  for  actions  and 
concrete  ideas,  but  poor  in  generic  and  abstract  terms.  Their  main  peculiarity  is 
the  custom  of  employing  infixes  to  modify  the  meaning  of  a  primitive  word.  They 
have  been  studied  since  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the 
Gospels  have  been  translated  into  Central  Nicobarese  by  the  Moravian  Mission- 
aries (1768 — 1787).  The  best  known  modern  authorities  are  the  works  of  Man 
and  De  RoepstorfE.  We  shall  see,  when  dealing  with  the  Mon-Khmer  languages, 
that  although  they  belong  to  a  linguistic  family  altogether  different  from 
that  under  which  Nicobarese  must  be  olassed,  both  groups  of  speeches, 
as  weU  as  the  members  of  the  Munda  tongues  of  the  continent  of  India, 
possess  a  common  substratum  which  suggests  interesting  ethnological  problems. 
Colonel  Sir  Richard  Temple  has  written  a  very  full  account  of  the  language  in 
the  Andaman  report  for  this  Census.  He  preifers  to  class  it  under  the  Mon- 
Khmer  family. 

The  Indo-Chikese  Family. 

377.  I  suppose  that  no  great  family  of  speeches,  not  even  the  Indo-European, 

is  spoken  over  so  wide  an  extent  of  country— from 
Central  Asia  to  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  from 
Baltistan  to  Pekin — or  by  so  many  millions  of 
people,  as  that  formless,  ever-moving,  ant-horde  of 
dialects,  the  Indo-Chinese.  So.  vast  is  the  area 
covered  ~  by  it,  and  so  apparently  infinite  is  the 
number  of  its  members,  that  no  single  scholar  can 
hope  to  master  them  in  their  entirety.  A  few  of 
them,  such  as  Tibetan,  Burmese,  or  Chinese, 
have  been  more  or  less  thoroughly  investigated  by 

specialists ;  of  others  we  have  only  a  few  words,  single  bricks,  each  of  which 
we  have  to  take  as  a  specimen  of  an  entire  house  ;  while  of  others,  again,  we 
only  know  the  names,  or  not  even  that.  ,  "  ^ 

378.  The  first"  attempts  at  classifying  this  mass  of  languages  were  made  by  Early  in-  - 
Brian  Houghton  Hodgson,  clarum  et  veneraUle  nomen,  and  his  works  still  form  ^estigations. 
the  foundation  of  all  similar  undertakings.    Closely  following  Hodgson  came 

the  enthusiastic  and  indefatigable  Logan,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much 
that  relates  to  Burma  and  Assam.  After  him  we  find  several  writers,  some, 
like  Mason,  Gushing,  Poi-bes,  or  Edkins,  armed  with  a  practical  mastery  of  a 
portion  of  the  field,  and  adding  new  facts  to  our  knowledge,  and  others,  trained 
philologists  like  Max  MtQler,  Priedrich  MiiUer,  or  Terrien  de  Lacouperie,  who 
examined  the  materials  collected  by  the  former,  and  did  something  towards 
reducing  order  out  of  chaos.  Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  1891,  at  the 
time  of  the  last  census.    Since  then  considerable  progress  has  been  made. 

379.  European  scholars,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Professor  E.  Kuhn  Lataet 
of  Munich  and  Professor  Conrady  of  Leipzig,  have  put  together  a  framework  of  Jj^^'J^s*" 
ijlassification  which  is  generally  accepted  as  correct  by  scholars  who  are  in  a 
position  to  judge  its  value.    They  have  even  succeeded  in  formulating  phonetic 

kws  which  bridge  over  the  difference  between  what  are  apparently  the  most 
widely  separated  languages,  and  in  suggesting  a  most  plausible  theory  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  tones  which  are  so  characteristic  of  these  forms  of  speech. 
Their  conditions  have  been  remarkably  confirmed  by  the  new  facts  lately 
teought  to  light  through  the  publication  of  the  Gazetteer  of  Upper  JBttrma. 

380.  If  there  is  one  principle  which  is  universally  accepted  in  comparative  Prineipies 
philology,  it  is  ^hat  languages  must  be  .classed  according  to  their  grammars.  "^y^J^f '*'''■ 


Bnh-Fsmily. 

Popiriatlon 
returning  it: 

Mon-Ehmer 
Tibeto-Burman     . 
(Siamese-Cliinese  . 

427,760 
9,560,454 
1,724,085 

I^OTAI.,  lodo-Chiaese . 

11,712,299 
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Vocabulary  alone  is  but  an  untrustworthy  guide.    If  we  judged  by  vocabulary, 
tbe  Latinised  English  of  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  to  be  recorded  as  a  Romance 
language,  and  Urdu  as  a  Semitic  or  Eranian  one,  whereas  everyone  knows  that 
English  is  really  Teutonic,  and  Urdu  Indo- Aryan.    The  rule  applies  admirably 
to  languages  like  Sanskrit  or  Latin  or  English,  which  have  grammars,  but  what 
are  we  to  do  when  we  come  to  deal  with  languages  which  to  our  Aryan  ideas 
have  no  grammar  at  all, — forms  of  speech  which  make  no  distinction  between 
noun,  or  adjective,  or  verb,  which  have  no  inflexions  or  hardly  any,  and  which 
are  entirely  composed  of  monosyllables  that  never  change  their  forms  ?  Accord- 
ing to  the  Centurr/  Dictionary,  grammar  is  "  a  systematic  account  of  the  usages 
of  a  language,  as  regards  especially  the  parts  of  speech  it  distinguishes,  the  forms 
and  uses  of  inflected  words,   and  the  combinations  of  words  into  sentences." 
Hence,  to  answer  the  above  question,  we  must  either  abandon  our  principle  or  en- 
large our  conception  of  grammar  by  omitting  the  word  "  inflected  "  from  the  defini- 
tion.   "We  are  thus  thrown  back  upon  the  forms  and  uses  of  words  generally  j 
that  is  to  say,  we  are  compelled  to  lay  more  stress  upon  a  comparison  of  voca- 
bularies, and,  as  will  be  seen  subsequently,  this ,  wiU  really  bring  us  back  to  our 
principle.    Indo-Chinese  languages,  like  the  Buddhists  who  speak  them,  have 
passed  through  many  births.     They,  too,  are  under  the   sway  of  karma.     The 
latest  investigations  have  shown  that  in  former  existences  they  were  inflected, 
with  all  the  familiar  panoply  of  prefix  and  suffix,  and  that  these  long  dead  accre- 
tions are  still  influencing  each  word  in  their  vocabularies  in  its  fornd,  its  pro- 
nunciation, and  even  the  position  which  it  now  occupies  in  a  sentence.    The 
history  of  an  Indo-Chinese  word  may  be  compared  to  the  fate  of  a  number  of 
exactly  similar  stones  which  a  man  threw  into  the  sea  at  several  places  along  the 
shore.    One  fell  into  a  calm  pool,   and  remained  unchanged ;  another  received  a 
coating  of  mud,  which,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  itself  became  a  hard  outer 
covering  entirely  concealing  what  was  within  ;  another  fell  among  rooks  in  a 
stormy  channel,    and  was  knocked  about  and  chipped  and  worn  away  by 
continual  attrition  till  only  a  geologist  could  identify  it ;  another  was  burrowed 
into,  by  the  pholas  tiU  it  became  a  caricature  of  its  former  seK;  another  was 
overgrown  by  limpets,  and  then  was  so  worn  away  and  ill-treated  by  the  rude 
waves  that,  like  the  grin  of  Alice's  Cheshire  cat,   all  that  remained  was  the 
merest  trace  clinging  to  the  shell  of  its  whilom  guest. 

Laborious  and  patient  analysis  has  enabled  scholars  to  trace  the  fate  of 
some  vocables  through  aU  thei:^  different  vicissitudes.  Eor  instance,  no  two 
words  can  apparently  be.  so  different  as  rang  and  ma,  both  of  which  mean 
"  horse,"  and  yet  we  can  trace  the  derivation  of  the  latter  from  the  former, 
although  all  that  has  remained  of  the  original  raw^r  in  the  Chinese  w/a  is  the  tone 
of  voice  in  which  the  latter  is  pronounced  ! 
Original  381.  Tradition  and  comparative  philology  agree  in  pointing  to  North-Western 

home.  China,  between  the  upper  courses  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang  and  of  the  Ho-ang-ho, 

as  the  original  home  of  the  Indo-Chinese  race.* 

Further  India  and  Assam  have  been  populated  by  successive  waves  of  Indo- 
Chinese  invaders,  each  advancing  in  turn  down  the  courses  of  one  or  more 
of  the  principal  streams,  the  Brahmaputra,  the  Chindwin,  the  Irrawaddy,  the 
Salwin,  the  M6-nam,  and  the  Me-khong,  and  driving  its  predecessors  nearer  to 
the  sea-coast,  or  into  the  mountain  fastnesses  which  overlook  the  valleys.  Philo- 
logy, moreover,  teaches  us  that  the  earliest  immigrants  must  have  found  another 
'  race  already  settled  there,  concerning  whom  little  definite  is  known.  It  is  prob- 
able that  ite  members  were  of  the  same  stock  as  the  progenitors  of  the  great 
Munda  race,  and  also  of  some  of  the  tribes  which  are  now  found  on  the  Australian 
continent. 
Mon.  382.  The  first  Indo-Chinese  to  invade  the  territory  were  the  ancestors  of 

Khmsrs.  ^q  Mou-Khmers,  whom  we  now  find  driven  to  the  south  coast  of  the  penin- 
sula, or  surviving,  as  Khassis,  Palaungs,  or  "Was,  in  the  hiU  country  further  north, 
but  who  must  once  have  occupied  a  large  area,  if  not  the  whole,  of  what  is  now 
Assam  and  Indo-China.  Anam,  Cambodia,  and  Tenasserim  are  the  coast  strong- 
holds of  languages  of  the  race  at  the  present  day,  and  from  the  last-named 
locality  they  have  in  comparatively  recent  times  moved  north  into  the  lately- 
formed  delta  of  the  Irrawaddy  and  have  occupied  Pegu.  ' 

*See  ^.'K\Ctm,Ueler  Eerhunft  und  Sprache  der  iransgangelitehenV6lker,Tpg,4ia.iii%. 
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383,  The  Tibeto-Burmans  appear  to  have  migrated  in  later  times  westwards  Tibeto- 
from  the  same  original  seat  towards  the  head- waters  of  the  Irrawaddy  and  the  Birman», 
Ohindwin.     Thence  some  followed  the  upper  course  of  the  Brahmaputra,  the 
Sanpo,  north  of  the  Himalayas,  and  peopled  Tibet.     A  few  of  these  crossed  the  frncihes"— 
watershed  and  occupied  the  hills  on  the  southern  side  of  the  range,  where  they  metTibeto- 
and  mingled  with  others  of  the  same  family  who  had  wandered  alon^  the  lower  KJ^*" 
Brahmaputra  through  the  Assam  Valley.     At  the  great  bend  of  the  river,  near 
the  present  town  of  Dhubri,  these  last  followed  it  to  the  south,  and  occupied  first 
the  Garo  Hills,  and  then  what  is  now  tlie   State   of  Hill  Tippera.     Others  of  Assam- 
these  appear  to  have  ascended  the  valley  of  the   KapiU  and  the   neighbouring  |"™^'* 
streams  into  the  hUl  country  of  North  Cachar,  but  the  mountainous  tract  between  ite  probable 
it  and  the  Garo  Hills,  now  known  as  the  Khasi  and    Jaintia  Hills,   they  failed  ''1«s  "f 
to  occupy,  and  it  still  remains  a  home  of  the  ancient  Mon-Khmer  speech.     Other  '"'sration. 
members  of  this  Tibeto-Burman  horde  halted  at  the  head  of  the  Assam  Valley 
and  turned  south.  They  took  possession  of  the  Naga  Hills,  and  became  the  ancestors 
of  that  confused  sample-bag  of  tribes,  whose  speeches  we  call  for  convenience  the 
Naga  group.     Some  of  these  probably  entered  the  Eastern  Naga  country  directly, 
but  others  entered  the  "Western  Naga  country  from  the  south  vid  Manipur,  and 
there  are  signs  of  this  northern  movement  still  going  on  even  at  the  present  day. 
Other  members  remained  round  the  head-waters  of  the  Irrawaddy  and  the 
Chindwin,  where  Kachin  is  now  spoken,  and  there  became  a  nursery  for  further 
emigrations.     One  of  the  earliest  of  these  must  have  been  into  Manipur,   where 
they  settled,  for  the  Meithei  language  there  spoken  shows  not  only  points  of  agree- 
ment with  that  spoken  at  the  present  day  in  its  original  home,  but  also  with  those 
of  all  the  other  emigrants.     A  nother  of  these  swarms  settled  in  the  upper  basins.of 
the  Irrawaddy  and  the  Chindwin,  and  gradually  advanced  down  the  courses  of  those 
streams,  driving  before  themselves,  or  absorbing,  or  leaving  untouched  in  the  high- 
lands,^ their  predecessors  the  Mon-Khmers.    Before  their  language  had  time  to 
materially  change  from  the  form  of  speech  spoken  in  the  home  they  had  left, 
branches  of  these  turned  westwards  and  settled  in  the  Chin  Hills,  south  of 
Manipur.*     There  they  increased  and  multiplied,  tiU,  driven  by  the  pressure  of 
population,  they  retraced  their  steps  northwards  in  wave  after  wave  along  the  hiUs, 
leaving  colonies  in  Lushai  Land,  Cachar,  and  even  amongst  their  cousins  of  Manipur 
and  their  more  distant  relations  of  the  Naga  HiUs.    Their  descendants  speak 
some  thirty  languages,  all  different  yet  all  closely  connected,  and  classed  together 
with  Meithei  as  forming  the  Kuki-Ohin  group.     The  main  branch  of  the  south- 
ward moving  swarm,  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Burmese,  continued  to  follow 
its  line  of  march  along  the  rivers,  till  it  ultimately  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
lower  country,  and  founded  the  capitals  of  Pagan  and  Prome.     Finally,  in  quite 
modern  times,   another  migration  of  the  Kachins  has  pressed  towards    the 
south,  and  their  progress  has  only  been  stopped  by  our  occupation  of   Upper 
Burma.     That  there  is  complete  historical  evidence  for  all  that  precedes  cannot 
be  pretended.     Much  of  it  deals  with  prehistoric  times.    AU  that  I  have  endea- 
voured to  do  is  to  present  the  opinions  which  I  have  based  on  a  comparison 
of  local  traditions  with  the  facts  presented  by    ethnology  and  philology.     It 
must  be  confessed  that  some  of  the  steps  have  been  taken  with  hesitation  and 
upon  doubtful  ground. 

384.  We  are  treading  on  firmer  soil  when  we  approach  the  third  and  last  great  Siamese- 
invasion,  that  of  the  speakers  of  the  Siamese- Chinese  languages,  although  we  are  ^^'"®'®* 
unable  to  fix  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  entry  of  one  branch  of  them, — the 
Karens.    AU  that  we  can  say  about  the  Karen  language  is  that   it  is  a  pre-  Karen. 
Chinese  one,  and  that  it  must  provisionally  be  classed  in  this  family,  the  other 
branches  of  which  are  the  Chinese  and  the  Tai  or  Sham.     With   the  Chinese  Chinese.  Tai. 
we  have  nothing  to  do.     The   Tais  first    appeared  in  history  in  Tiin-nan, 
and  from  thence  they  migrated  into  Upper  Burma.     The  earliest  swarms  appear 
to  have  entered  that  tract  about  two  thousand  years  ago,   and   were  small  in 
number.     Later  and  more  important  invasions  were  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
pressure  of  the  Chinese.     A  great  wave  of  Tai  migration~descended  in  the  sixth 
century  of  our  era  from  the  mountains  of  southern  Yiin-nan  into  the  valley  of 
the  Shweli  and  the  adjacent  regions,  and  through  it  that  vaUey  became  the  centre 

*  Another  possible  view  is  that  these  Chin  tribes  branched  off  not  from  the  Burmese  invaders  but  from 
the  Meitheis  who  had  settled  in  the  Manipur  Valley.  Linguistic  evidence,  however,  points  to  the  account  given 
above  as  the  most  probable  statement  of  the  facts. 
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of  their  political  power.  Early  in  the  thirteenth  century  their  capital  was  fixed 
at  the  present  Miing  Mau.  From  the  ShA¥eli  the  Tai  or  Sham,  or  (as  the  Burmese 
called  them)  Shan,  spread  south-east  over  the  present  Shan  States,  north  into 
the  present  Khamti  region,  and  west  of  the  Irrawaddy  into  all  the  country  lying 
between  it,_the  Chindwin,  and  Assam.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  one  of  their 
tribes,  the  Ahoms,  overran  and  conquered  Assam  itself,  giving  their  name  to 
that  country.  Not  only  does  tradition  assert  that  these  Shans  of  Upper  Burma 
are  the  oldest  members  of  the  Tai  family,  but  they  are  always  spoken  of  by  the 
other  branches  as  the  Tai  Long,  or  Great  Tai,  while  these  others  call  themselves 
the  Tai  Noi  or  Little  Tai. 

These  earliest  settlers  and  other  parties  from  Yiin-nan  gradually  pressed 
southwards,  driving  before  them,  as  the  Tibeto-Burmans  had  done  in  the  valley 
of  the  Irrawaddy,  their  cousins  the  Mon-Khmers,  but  the  process  was  a  slow  one. 
It  was  not  until  the  fourteenth  century  of  our  era  that  the  Siamese  Tai  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  great  delta  of  the  Me-nam,  and  formed  a  wedge  of  Tai- 
speaking  people  between  the  Mon-Khmers  of  Tenasserim  and  those  of  Cambodia. 
The  word  "  Siam  "  is  but  a  corruption  of  "  Sham." 

The  Shans  of  Upper  Burma  were  not  so  fortunate.  Their  power  reached 
its  zenith  in  the  closing  years  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  thereafter  gradually 
decayed.  The  Siamese  and  Lao  dependencies  became  a  separate  kingdom  under 
the  suzerainty  of  Ayuthia,  the  old  capital  of  Siam.  Wars  with  Burma  and  the 
Chinese  were  frequent,  and  the  invasions  of  the  latter  caused  great  loss.  The 
last  of  the  Shan  States,  Mogaung,  was  conquered  by  the  Burmese  king  Alom- 
phra  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  by  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century  Shan  history  had  already  merged  into  that  of  Burma,  and 
the  Shan  principalities,  though  they  were  always  restive  and  given  to  frequent 
rebellions  and  to  intestine  wars,  never  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Burmans. 
Summary.  385.  To  sum  up  the  history  of  the  Indo-Chinese  languages  so  far  as  it  relates  to 

India.  The  earliest  Indo-Chinese  inhabitants  of  Further  India,  including  Assam, 
were  Mon-Khmers.  Subsequent  invasions  of  Tibeto-Burmans  have  thrust  them 
down  to  the  seaboard,  leaving  a  few  waifs  and  strays  in  the  highlands  of  their 
old  homes.  Of  the  Tibeto-Burman  stock,  one  branch  entered  Tibet,  some  of 
whose  members  crossed  the  Himalayas,  and  settled  on  the  southern  slopes  of  that 
range.  Others  followed  the  course  of  the  Brahmaputra,  and  even  occupied  the 
Garo  HiUs  and  Tippera.  Others  made  their  homes  in  the  Naga  Hills,  the 
Valley  of  Manipur,  and  the  head-waters  of  the  Chindwin  and  Irrawaddy.  From 
the  last  named  region  a  tribe  made  its  course  south,  leaving  a  colony  en  route  in 
the  Chin  Hills,  whence,  again,  a  backwash  has  appeared  in  Lushai  Land,  Cachar,  ■ 
and  the  neighbourhood,  in  modern  times.  The  rest  of  the  tribe  gradually 
forced  its  way  down  the  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy,  where  it  settled  and  founded 
a  comparatively  stable  kingdom.  Finally,  a  third  swarm,  the  Tai,  conquered 
the  mountainous  country  to  the  east  of  Upper  Burma,  and  spread  north  and  west 
among,  but  not  conquering,  the  Tibeto-Burman  Kachins  of  the  upper  country. 
They  also  spread  south,  and  occupied  the  Mon- Khmer  country  between  them 
and  the  sea,  and  their  most  important  members  now  occupy  a  strip  of  territory 
running  north  and  south,  with  Burmese  and,  lower  down,  Mon  speakers  on  their 
west,  and  Chinese  and  Mon-Blhmer  languages  on  their  east. 
General  386.  Indo-CMnese  languages  exhibit  two  of  the  three  well-known  divisions 

charaoteris-   of  human  specch,— the  isolating,  the  agglutinative,  and  the  inflected.     From  this 
Indo-Chinese  Hst  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  an  isolating  language  is  necessarily  in  the  earliest 
tenguages.     stages  of  its  development.    All  Indo-Chinese  languages  were  once  agglutinative, 
languages,     ^ut  some  of  them,  Chinese  for  instance,  are  now  isolating ;  that  is  to  say,  the  old 
prefixes  and  suffixes  have  been  worn  away  and  have  lost  their  significance ; 
every  word,   whether  it  once  had  prefix  or  suffix,  or  both,  or  not,   is    now 
a  monosyllable  ;   and,  if  it  is  desired  to  modify  it  in  respect  to  time,   place,   or 
relation,  this  is  not  done  by  again  adding  a  new  prefix  or  a  new  suffix,  but  by 
compounding  with  it,  i.e.,  simply  adding  to  it,  some  new  word  which  has  a 
meaning  of  its  own,  and  is  not  incorporated  with  the  main  word  in  any  way. 
For  example,  'the  Chinese  word  indicating  the  idea  of  "  going  "  is  keu,  and  that 
indicating  the  idea  of  "  completion "   is  leaou,  and  if  a  Chinaman  wishes  to 
convey  the  idea  of  "he  went,"  he  says  "he  going  completion,"   taheu  leaou. 
Even  in  Chinese,  some  of  these  subsidiary  words  which  modify  the  meaning  of 
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the  principal  one  have  lost  their  significance  as  separate  vocables,   and  only 
continue  m  existence  as  prefixes  or  stxffixes.   This  brings  us  to  the  agglutinating-  Aggiuti- 
stage  of  language,  m  which  sentences  are  built  up  of  words  united  to  formal "«'"? 
parts,  prefixes,  suffixes,  or  infixes,  which  denote  the  relationship  of  each  to  the  ^*°=''*^^'" 
other  members  of '  the  phrase.     The  dilt'erences,  in  kind  and  degree,  between  the 
various  agglutinating  languages   are  very   great ;   the  variety   ranges  from  a 
scantiness  hardly  superior  to  Chinese  isolation,  up  to  an  intricacy  which  is  almost 
incredible. 

We  may_  take  the  Tai  language  as  examples  jof  forms  of  speech  in  which 
the  agglutinative  principle  is  showing  signs  of  superseding  the  isolating  one,  while 
in  the  Tibeto-Burman  family  it  has  practically  done  so,  and  but  few  of  the 
suffixes  are  capable  of  being  used  as  words  with  independent  meanings.  They 
are  agglutinative  languages  almost  in  the  fuU  sense  of  the  term.  Ihere  is  one 
more  stage  which  we  meet  but  rarely,  and  even  then  in  sporadic  instances,  in  inflecting 
Indo-Chinese  llanguages.  In  it  the  words  used  as  affixes  have  not  only  lost  languages. 
their  original  meaning,  but  have  become  so  incorporated  with  the  main  word 
which  they  serve  to  modify,  that  they  have  become  one  word  with  it,  and  the 
two  are  no  longer  capable  of  identification  as  separate  words  except  by  a  process 
of  analysis.  Moreover,  the  root  word  itself  becomes  liable  to  alteration.  This 
stage  is  known  as  the  inflectional,  and  Sanskrit  and  the  other  Indo-European 
languages  ofPer  familiar  examples  of  it. 

387.  Before  proceeding  further,  it  will  be  useful  to  quote  the  following  Expression 
general  observations  which  were  made  by  the  late  Professor  P'riedrich  Miiller  of  "^  abstract 
Vienna  in  his  great  work  on  comparative  philology  :  id'els""""'^^** 

"  The   manner   in   which  primitive  conceptions  are  formed   is   of  the 
greatest  importance  in  influencing  the  further  development  of  a 
language   as  amedium  for  expressing   human  thought.     Things 
may  be  _  conceived  in  their  concrete  entirety,  or   they  may  be  sub- 
divided into  their  different  components,  wMch  are  then  classified 
according  to  certain  characteristics,  and  conceived  as  more  abstract 
ideas.     In  the  former  case  the  language  does  not  proceed  further 
than  to  intuition ;  in  the  latter  it  develops  abstract  conceptions  and 
ideas. 
"The  languages  belonging  to  the  former  class  are,  it  is  true,   very 
picturesque   and  poetical,  possessing  an  extraordinary  large  stock 
of   concrete  and   characteristic  terms  for  individual  things ;  but 
they  are  quite  unfitted  for  acting  as  mediums  of  higher  thought, 
not  being  able  to  denote  abstract  ideas  free  from  all  accidental 
properties.     This  linguistic  tendency,   in  its  turn,  influences  the 
mind,  so  that  it  becomes  unable  to  perform  the  higher  acts  of 
thinking  by  means  of  abstract  ideas. 
"  There  are  many  languages  which  possess  words  to  denote  the  varieties 
of  different  animals,  but  have  got  no  word  for  animal.     They,  are 
able  to  distinguish  the  various  modes  of  sitting  by  means  of  distinct 
picturesque  terms,  but  the  simple  idea  '  to  sit '  cannot  find  expres- 
sion.    Such  languages  have  no  proper  comprehension  of  form, 
and  are  quite  unfit  for  the  classification  and  combination  of  ideas. 
The  principal  reason  is  that  they  do  not  possess  particles,  that  is, 
words  with  a  wider  meaning,  which  support  the  act  of  thinking 
like  algebraic  formulas.      When  such  languages  are  forced  into 
modern  conceptions,  as,  for  instance,  in  translating  the  Bible,  they 
are  at  once  overcome  by  the  substance ;  they  conceive  as  substance 
what  we  conceive  as  form. 
"  The  deficiency  of  such  languages  is,  to  no  small  extent,  diie  to  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  possess  a  real  verb,  the  whole  expression 
starting  from  substantival  conceptions."* 

All  the  Indo-Chinese  languages  once  belonged  to  the  class  just  described, 
although  some  of  those  which  have  developed  a  literature,  like  Chinese,  Siamese, 
a,nd  Tibetan,  have  overcome  the  difficulty  of  not  possessing  a  real  verb,  and  are 

*  It  would  be  more  coirect  to  say  thiit  these  languages  possess  neither  noun  nor  veib,  hut  a  "something  " 
which  is  neither  noun  nor  verh,  and  which  can  he  used  for  both.  Tl  ere  is  no  word  ih  English  capable  of  denot- 
ing exactly  what  this  indefinite  "something"  is,  and  the  use  by  Miiller  nf  ferms  Imirowed  from  European 
grammaticn]  terminology  has  misled  more  than  one  scholav. 
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now  able  to  express  abstract  ideas.  But  most  of  those  with  which  we  are  now 
concerned,  and  especially  the  Tibeto-Burman  ones,  are  still  in  the  stage  of  being 
only  able  to  easily  express  concrete  ideas.  Many  of  them,  for  instance,  do  not 
possess  a  general  term  for  so  simple  an  idea  as  "  man,"  but  have  to  use  their  own 
tribal  name  instead.  They  can  speak  of  an  Englishman,  a  Singpho,  a  Mande  or 
Garo,  and  an  Arleng  or  Mikir,  but  they  have  no  word  for  "  man  "  in  the  abstract. 
Again,  Lushei  has  nine  or  ten  words,  at  least,  for  different  kinds  of  ants,  but  no 
word  for  "ant"  generally. 

The  words  denoting  relationship  and  parts  of  the  body  are  the  results  of 
an  abstraction.  A  father  in  the  abstract,  who  is  not  the  father  of  any  particular 
individual,  is  an  idea  which  requires  a  certain  amount  of  reflection ;  and  such 
words  are,  accordingly,  hardly  ever  used  alone  in  the  Tibeto-Burman  languages, 
but  are  (with  few  exceptions)  always  preceded  by  a  possessive  pronoun,  or  a 
noun  in  the  genitive  case.  We  find  "my  father,"  "thy  mother,"  "his  hand;" 
but  "  father,"  "  mother,"  and  "  hand "  are  not  used  by  themselves.  Most 
Tibeto-Burmans  would  be  sadly  put  to.  it  to  translate  literally  such  a  sentence  as 
"  the  hand  possesses  five  fingers."  The  possessive  pronoun  of  the  third  person 
occurs,  of  course,  much  more  frequently  than  those  of  the  first  and  second 
persons,  and  it  has  in  several  languages  lost  its  proper  meaning,  and  has  become 
a  bare  meaningless  prefix,  used  with  all  nouns  when  they  are  employed  in  an 
abstract  sense.  I  have  referred  to  this  process  in  some  detail,  as  it  weU  illustrates 
how,  as  the  need  for  the  use  of  abstract  nouns  grew  with  the  progress  of  civil- 
isation, it  has  been  supplied  in  a  very  simple  way  in  a  large  class  of  languages. 
We  have  evidence  of  every  stage  of  the  process,  and  we  meet  instances  of  it  in 
tracts  so  wide  apart  as  the  Hindu  Kush  and  the  Chin  HiUs.* 

Similarly,  the  Indo-Chinese  verb  has  grown  out  of  a  noun,—  another  example 
of  the  development  of  the  abstract  from  the  concrete.  The  simplest  Tibeto- 
Burman  form  of  "  I  go "  is  the  concrete  idea  of  "  my  going."  "  I  went "  is 
"  my-going  completion,"  and  on  this  system  has  grown  the  entire  conjugation  of 
the  neuter  verb  which  we  find  in  Tibeto-Burman  grammars.  On  the  other  hand, 
"  I  beat  him  "  is  "  by-me  his  beating,"  which  we  at  once  see  can  represent  either 
an  active  (I  beat  him),  or  a  passive  (he  is  beaten  by  me)  expression.  This 
explains  the  statement  we  so  often  see  that  these  languages  possess  no  passive. 
They  have  no  voice  at  all,  either  active  or  passive,  because  they  have  no  real 
verbs. 
Tones.  388.  A  brief  notice  is  here  demanded  regarding  the  tones  which  form  so  charac- 

teristic a  feature  of  most  Indo-Chinese  languages.  So  characteristic  are  they, 
that  some  writers  have  proposed  to  group  all  these  forms  of  speech  as  "  poly  tonic 
languages,"  a  classification  which  is  false,  first,  because  some  Indo-Chinese* 
languages  possess  only  one  tone,  and,  secondly,  because  where  more  exist  they 
are  not  an  essential  but  an  accidental  characteristic  of  the  languages.  The 
number  of  tones  in  any  one  Indo-Chinese  language  varies  from  eight  in  Manda- 
rin Chinese  to  two  or  three  in  Burmese  and  only  one  in  Western  Tibetan.  A 
tone  is  a  musical  note.  It  may  be  low  or  high  in  pitch,  or  it  may  be  a  gUde 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  note  or  vice  versa.  But  a  musical  note  is  characterised 
not  only  by  its  pitch ;  -  it  also  varies  according  to  the  period  of  time  during  which 
its  sound  is  continued.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  a  semibreve  and  a 
quaver.  So,  also,  in  tones,  there  is  a  cross-division,  according  as  the  words  to 
which  they  are  applied  are  pronounced  fuUy  or  abruptly.  We  may  quote  an 
example  from  English,  where  the  "  no  "  of  peremptory  refusal  is  spoken  in  the 
"  abrupt "  or  "  entering  "  tone,  while  the  "  no  "  of  ordinary  conversation  is  pro- 
nounced much  longer.  We  may,  therefore,  divide  the  tones  of  Indo-Chinese 
languages  into  two  classes,  pitch-tones  and  time-tones,  with  the  proviso  that  the  , 
two  may  be  combined.  Lepsius  long  ago  suggested,  and  Professor  Conrady  has  ' 
lately  brilliantly  proved,  that  these  pitch-tones  are  due  to  the  disappearance  of 
prefixes.  In  a  dissyllabic  word  composed  of  a  prefix  plus  a  root,  the  accent  was 
strongly  on  the  root.  The  natural  tendency  was  for  the  unaccented  prefix  to 
gradually  wear  away,  and,  instead  of  the  accent,  which,  as  the  word  was  now  a 
monosyllable  again  could  no  longer  exist,  the  pitch-tone  was  given  to  the  word 
as  a  kind  of  compensation,  indicating  the  former  existence  of  the  disappeared 

•  AH  agglutiaative  languages  d"  not  form  abstvact  nouns  in  this  way.  For  instance,  in  some  Melanesian 
speeches,  in  which  a  similar  stnte  of  affairs  exists,  a  special  termination  is  employed  which  gives  a  purely  abstract 
meaning^. 
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prefix.  It  follows  that  where  prefixes  are  still  used  there  is  the  less  necessity 
for  tones.  Thus,  ChiHese  and  Siamese,  which  have  no  prefixes,  have  many, 
while  Burmese,  which  uses  prefixes  more  freely,  has  only  two  or  three.  In  the 
Indo-Chinese  languages  of  Assam  ard  Upper  Burma,  which  like  Burmese  are 
purely  agglutinative  languages,  we  notice  a  similar  poverty  of  tones.  We  rarely 
hear  of  more  than  one  or  two,^  although  it  must  be  confessed  that,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  trained  observers  on  the  spot,  our  information  on  the  subject  is  scanty. 

The  question  is  different  in  regard  to  time-tones.  The  abruptness  with 
which  a  word  is  pronounced  strikes  at  once  the  most  uneducated  hearer,  ard  in 
many  cases  the  various  observers  have  represented  it  very  naturally  by  the  letter 
h  attached  to  the  vowel  which  is  so  pronounced.  Thus,  in  Khassi,  the  word  la 
is  pronounced  fully  and  is  the  particle  indicating  past  time,  while  the  word  laJi 
is  pronounced  abruptly  and  indicates  potentiality.  The  origin  of  this  time-tone 
is  not  due  to  the  disappearance  of  a  prefix.  The  subject  has  not  yet  been 
thoroughly  studied,  but  so  far  as  the  Assam-Burma  languages  are  concerned  it 
appears  to  be  certainly  caused  by  the  elision  of  a  hard  final  consonant.  We 
see  this  clearly  in  words  like  the  Lushei  mit,  an  eye,  which  becomes  mhi  in 
Angami  Naga,  and  mih  in  Kachin,  both  with  the  abrupt  tone.  So  also  in  many 
other  cases. 

389.  The  order  of  words  is  not  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Indo-Chinese  ^^^^^  "^ 
languages  as  a  whole.  There  must  once  have  been  a  time  when  this  order  was 
not  fixed  as  it  is  at  present.  With  the  disappearance  of  prefixes  and  suffixes  the 
want  was  felt  "of  some  method  for  defining  the  relation  which  each  word  bore  to 
its  neighbour  in  a  sentence.  This  was  partly  done  by  fixing  its  position,  but 
the  different  families  did  not  all  adopt  the  same  system.  The  Siamese-Chinese 
and  the  Mon-Khmer  families  adopted  the  order  of  subject,  verb,  object,  with 
the  adjective  following  the  noun  qualified,  while  in  the  Tibeto-Burman  family, 
we  have  subject,  object,  verb,  and  the  adjective  usually,  but  not  always,  foUow- 
*  ing  the  noun .  A  gain,  in  the  Tai  and  M5n-Khmer  sub-families  and  in  Nicobarese, 
the  genitive  case  follows  the  noun  by  which  it  is  governed,  while  in  Tibeto- 
Burman  and  Chinese  it  precedes  it.  This  order  of  words  is  an  important  crite- 
rion in  judging  of  the  relationship  of  these  families  with  other  branches  of  human 
speech,  such  as  the  Dravidian  or  Munda  ones,  with  which  comparison  has  more 
than  once  been  made. 
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-  Population 
returning  it. 

Mon          . 
Palaung  ,  . 
Wa            ... 

Ehassi 

174,510 

67,756 

7,667 

177,827 

Total,  Mon-Khmer 
Sub-Pamily . 

427,760 

The  Mon-Khmer  Sub-Family. 

390.  This  family  (often  called  the  Mon-Anam),  of  which  but  few  speakers  were  In  •Further 

recorded  at  the  Censns  of  1891,  now  demands  fuller 
treatment,  both  on  account  of  the  increased  number 
of  people  who  have  been  discovered  to  speak  some 
form  or  other  of  it,  and  on  account  of  its  importance 
for  the  purposes  of  ethnological  enquiry.  Thanks 
to  the  labours  of  Professor  E.  Kuhn,  we  know  that 
the  Khassi  of  Central  Assam,  which  has  hitherto 
been  looked  upon  as  an  isolated  form  of  speech, 
belongs  to  it.  Mon  of  Tegu,  the  Khmer  of  Cam- 
bodia, the  Anamese  of  Cochin  China,  and  numerous 
other  dialects  spoken  along  the  lower  and  middle 
course  of  the  Me-khong  are  also  members.  Closely  connected  with  these  last 
are  the  Palaung  and  Wa,  with  other  minor  dialects  spoken  in  Upper  Burma 
to  the  north-west  of  Mandalay.  Almost  everywhere  it  presents  the  same 
appearance,  that. of  a  once  powerful  and  widely-extended  language  which  has 
been  superseded,  or  is  in  course  of  supersession,  by  others.  In  Assam  the  super-  in  AssaBi. 
seders  have  been  the  Tibeto-Burman  tongues,  which,  in  their  turn,  are  being 
gradually  ousted  by  the  Aryan  Assamese.  Only  in  the  strongholds  of  the  Khasi 
and  Jaintia  Hills  has  an  island  of  Mon-Khmer  speech  survived.  In  Burma,  In  Burma, 
Karen  and  Burmese,  belonging  to  two  widely  different  stems  of  the  same  Indo- 
Chinese  family,  have  driven  Moii  or  Taking  down  to  the  seaboard  province  of 
Pegu,  only  Palaung  remaining  as  a  waif  in  Loi  Long,  the  State  of  "the  Great 
Mountain,"  ard  its  near  relation  the  Wa  in  the  hill  country  between  the  Salwin 
and  the  M6-khong.  The  speech  is  fairly  preserved  in  the  inhospitable  hills 
.along  the  course  of  the  M^-khong,  till  we  arrive  at   Cambodia   where,  in  the 
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Connexion 
with  Mnnda, 
Nicobar,  and 
Malacca 
languages. 


Connexion 
with  Aus- 
tralia. 


Palaang 
»  Mon- 
Khmer 
dialect. 


Mon. 


Pulaung-Wa 
group. 


E  hassi. 


form  of  Kilmer,  it  still  survives  as  an  acknowledged  nation  ar  tongue.  Siamese 
has  driven  it  from  Siam,  and,  in  Cochin  China,  we  see  the  Anamese  in  the  actual 
course  of  supersession  by  Chinese. 

391.  The  resemblances  between  the  Mon-Khmer  vocabularies  and  those,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  the  Munda  languages,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  Nicobar  and  the 
Malacca  dialects,  have  often  been  pointed  out.  These  are  so  remarkable  and  of 
such  frequent  occurrence  that  a  connexion  between  all  these  tongues  cannot  be 
doubted.  At  the  same  time  the  structures  of  the  two  speeches  differ  in  import- 
ant particulars.  The  Mon-Khmer  languages  are  monosyllabic.  The  others  are 
polysyllabic.  The  order  of  words  in  a  sentence  is  different,  and,  as  the  order  of 
words  follows  the  order  of  the  thoughts  of  the  speakers,  it  follows  that  Mon- 
Khmer  people  think  in  an  order  of  ideas  different  from  that  of  the  others.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  safe  to  assume  a  common  origin  for  these  two  sets  of  languages. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  there  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  of  them  a  common  sub- 
stratum over  which  there  have  settled  layers  of  the  speeches  of  other  peoples, 
differing  in  different  localities.  This  substratum  was  firmly  enough  established 
to  prevent  its  being  entirely  hidden  by  them,  and  frequent  undeniable  traces  of 
it  are  still  discernible  in  languages  spoken  in  Nearer  and  Further  India.  It  is 
possible,  too,  that  Anamese  itself  represents  a  reversed  condition  of  affairs,  and 
that  it  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  Mon-Khmer  family,  but  fell  under  its 
influence  in  later  times,  just  as  it  is  now  falling  under  that  of  Chinese. 

The  Munda  languages  at  the  present  day  stretch  right  across  the  centre  of 
continental  India,  from  Murshidabad  on  the  east  to  Nimar  on  the  west,  and  we 
have  seen  that  it  is  probable  that  the  Mon-Khmer  languages  once  covered  the 
greater  part  of  Further  India  and  of  the  -present  province  of  Assam.  What  the 
substratum  was  which  was  common  to  the  two  families  of  speech  we  are  not  yet 
in  a  position  to  say.  It  may  have  been  Mon-Khmer,  or  it  may  have  been 
Munda,  or,  again,  it  may  have  been  a  language  different  from  both.  Recent 
researches,  in  which  Professor  Thomson,  of  Copenhagen,  has  taken  a  leading 
part,  tend  to  show  that  it  is  the  second  alternative  which  is  more  probably  the 
true  one,  and  that  a  form  of  speech  from  which  the  present  Munda  languages 
are  descended  has  once  been  spoken,  whether  contemporaneously  or  at  different 
times  we  cannot  say,  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Indian  continent,  over 
Further  India,  and  even  over  the  Archipelago  and  in  Australia.  We  cannot, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  teU  whether  this  common  language 
arrived  in  Further  India  from  the  north,  or  whether  it  arrived  by  sea 
and  gradually  worked  upwards.  It  is,  however,  worth  noting  that  the  same 
tradition  as  to  the  advent  of  a  prince  from  across  the  Bay  of  Bengal  is 
current  in  Anam  and  Cambodia  as  well  as  in  Pegu. 

Objections  have  been  raised  to  the  inclusion  of  Palaung  and  its  cognate 
dialects  in  this  family,  on  the  ground  that  it  has  little  resemblance  to  the 
Mon  of  Pegu.  N  o  one  ever  said  it  had ;  but  the  Mon-Khmer  family  is  a  large 
one,  and  includes  several  subordinate  groups  of  tongues,  to  one  of  which 
belongs  Mon,  while  Palaung  and  the  others  belong  to  an  entirely  different 
one. 

392.  The  languages  of  this  family  which  are  spoken  in  British  India  are  the 
Mon  or  Talaing  ;  Palaung,  Wa,  and  their  cognate  dialects;  and  Khassi.  Mon 
is  now  only  spoken  in  Pegu  and  the  other  coast  districts  round  the  Gulf  of 
Martaban.  During  the  later  days  of  Burmese  rule  its  use  was  proscribed,  but 
since  then  it  has  shown  distinct  signs  of  revival.  It  belongs  to  the  same  group 
of  the  languages  of  the  family  as  Anamese,  together  with  a  number  of  other 
petty  dialects  spoken  in  Anam.  It  is  curious  that  two  such  widely  separated 
languages  should  be  so  closely  connected.  Between  them  lie,  not  only  Siamese, 
but  the  cognate  though  very  different  Khmer  dialects  of  Cambodia. 

393.  Palaung  and  Wa  are  the  chief  representatives  of  several  dialects  spoken 
on  the  upper  middle  course  of  the  M^-khong,  principally  on  its  right  bank. 
They  are  the  only  important  members  in  British  territory,  though  a  few  strag- 
glers speaking  khamu,  Lemet,  En,  Riang,  and  other  less  known  dialects  are 
also  found.  Possibly  Danaw,  which  is  usually,  and  in  this  chapter,  considered 
to  be  a  corrupt  form  of  Karen,  also  belongs  to  this  group. 

394.  Khassi,  with  its  three  dialects  of  Synteng,  Lyngngam,  and  War,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  standard  form  of  speech,  is  another  island  of  Mon-Khmer  speech  left 
v^ntouchedin  the   Khasi  apd  Jaintia  Hills,  in  the  midst  of  an  ooean  of  Tibetc. 


Branch. 

Population 
returning  it. 

TilDeto-Himakyan 
North  Assam 
Assam-Burmese  .. 

425,8U 

4]  ,731 

9,092,909 

Total,    Titeto-Biu- 
man  Sub-Family 

9,560,454 
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Burman  languages.  Logan  was  the  first  to  suggest,  and  Professor  Kuhn  has 
since  conclusively  shown,  that  it  and  the  Mon  languages  belong  to  a  common 
stock.  The  resemblances  in  the  vocabularies  of  Khassi  and  of  the  dialects 
ot  the  Palaung-Wa  group  settle  the  question.  But  the  resemblance  is  not 
only  one^  of  vocabulary.  The  construction  of  the  Mon  and  of  the  Khassi 
sentence  is  the  same.  The  various  component  parts  are  put  in  the  same  order. 
The  order  of  thought  is  the  same.  Khassi  forms  a  separate  branch  of  the  sub- 
family to  which  it  belongs,  in  that  it  employs  the  so-called  articles,  which  are 
wanting  m  the  other  members  of  the  family,  and  has  grammatical  gender.  Here 
we  must  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  ethnologists.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  see  if  any  connexion  of  tribal  customs  can  be  traced,  and  if  the  Mons  or 
Palaungsstill  retain  survivals  of  the  matriarchal  state  of  society  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  Khassis.  The  Palaungs,  at  any  rate,  trace  their  origin  to 
a  princess,  and  not  to  a  prince. 

Tibeto-Bnrniau  Sub-Family. 

395 .  We  have  already  seen  how  the  great  Tibeto-Burman  family  first  of  all 

split  into  two  branches,  one  entering  Tibet  along  the 
course  of  the  Sanpo,   as  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Brahmaputra  are  named,  and  the  other  remaining 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Himalayas  to  populate 
Assam  and  Burma.     So  early  an  ethnical  division 
naturally  leads  us  to  expect  a  corresponding  divi- 
sion of  languages,  and  such  indeed    is  partly  the 
case.     Philologists  have  hitherto  divided  the  libeto- 
Burman  family  of  languages  into  two  main  branches, 
the  Tibeto-Himalayan    and   the  Assam-Burmese.  Tibeto-Hima- 
To  these  must  be  added  a  third,  miscellaneous,  group,  which  we  may  call,  for  layan  and 
the  sake  of  convenience,  the  North  Assam  branch.     The  languages  which  formB*'*"*' 
this  last  are  spoken  on  the -southern  face  of  the  Himalayas   extending  f rom  branohes. 
Towang  eastwards.    They  occupy  an  intermediate  philological  position  between  North  Assam 
the  other  two  branches,  and  are  spoken  by  tribes  whose  ancestors  appear  to  have  ™'*"'  ' 
migrated  thither  independently,  and  at  different  times,  from  the  original  home 
of  the  Tibeto-Burman  race. 

396.  This' division  of  the  Tibeto-Burman  languages  is  not,  however,  nearly  so  Mutual  re- 
simple  as  it  seems.    The  examination  of  all  the  Tibeto-Burman  languages  by 'ationship  of 
the  Linguistic  Survey  is  not  yet  finished.     Pending  its  completion  I  have  not  tranches 
ventured  to  disturb  the  conventional  arrangement  into  two   main  branches, 
except  by  adding  the   third,   intermediatcj   North  Assam  branch,  which  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  facts  of  the  case.     This  arrangement  is  a  convenient 
one,  and  has  geographical  and  ethnical  bases  for  which  a  good  deal  can  be  said. 
Moreover,  any  revised  classification  would  require  reconsideration  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Linguistic  Survey.     I  may,  however,  give  the  following  more 
detailed  provisional  classification  of  the  Tibeto-Burman  languages  as  a  whole, 
to  illustrate  what  at  the  present  time  I  believe  to  be  their  mutual  relationship. 
It  must  be  undei'stood  that  it  is  the  conventional,  and  not  the  following,  arrange- 
ment which  is  adhered  to  in  these  pages. 

It  appears  from  such  a  detailed  examination  of  the  Tibeto-Burman  lan- 
guages (mainly  those  of  Assam  and  Burma)  as  we  have  been  able  to  make  that 
they  fall  into  two  main  branches,  one  including  not  only  the  Tibeto-Himalayan 
languages,  but  also  those  falling  under  the  Bodo,  Naga,  and  Kachin  groups  of 
the  Assam-Burmese  languages.    The  other  branch  is  composed  of  the  Kuki- 
Chin  and  Burmese  groups  of  the  Assam-Burmese  languages.    The  first  branch 
falls  into  two  sub -branches,  consisting  on  the  one  side  of  the  Tibeto-Himalayan 
languages,  and,  on  the  other  side,  of  the  13odo,  Naga,   and  Kachin  languages. 
Between  these  two  sub-branches  lies  the  group  of  North  Assam  languages, 
which  is  related  to  both.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Kachin  group  is  not  only 
related  to  the  Tibeto-Himalayan  branch,  but  also  shows  points  of  contact  with 
the  Kuki  Chin  languages,  so  that  (although  more  closely  related  to  Tibeto-Hima- 
layan) it  is  an  intermediate  group  between  the  two  branches.    This  is  what  we 
should  expect  from  the  ethnic  history  of  its  speakers,  for  the  Kachins  still  occupy 
what  was  approximately  the  original  home  of  the  Tibeto-Burman  race  before  the 
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parting  of  the  ways  occurred.    The  mutual  relationship  of  all  these  languages 
may  ba  graphically  represented  by  the  following  table  :  — 


Tibeto- 
Himalajan 
languages. 


Obiginal  Tibeto-Bueman  Language. 


Bodo  NSga  KaohiQ  :=  Kuki-Chiii   Burma 

group.         group.  group.  group.        group. 


North  Assam 
group. 


Grouping  of 

the 

languages. 


Bhotm. 


Bhotift  of 
Tibet  or 
Tibetan. 


TiBETO-HlMALATAN  BkANCH. 

397.  The   members  of   the  Tibeto-Himalayan  branch  of  the  Tibeto-Burman 

languages  with  which  the  Census  of  India  has  to 
deal  are  mainly  those  of  which  the  speakers  have 
crossed  the  watershed  of  the  Himalaya,  and  have 
settled  on  the  southern  slopes  of  that  range.  These 
languages  have  as  yet  hardly  been  touched  by  the 
Linguistic  Survey,  and  pending  the  collection  and 
arrangement  of  further  materials,  the  merest  sketch 
must  suflGlce.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  group  them 
on  philological  principles,  but  give  the  arrange- 
ment based  on  purely  geographical  considerations, 
which  has  hitherto  been  customary. 

398.  The  main  language  is  that  which  Europeans 
call  Tibetan,  its  speakers  Pho-ke,  and  natives  of 
India  Bhotia.  A  language  so  weU  known  requires 
but  a  short  notice  on  the  present  occasion,  the  more 
so  because  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  vernacular  of  any 
large  tract  in  British  India.  The  name  "  Tibetan  " 
does  not  exactly  connote  aU  the  forms  of  speech 
which  are  included  in  "  Bhotia,"  and  the  latter  is 
the  more  accurate  name.  "  Tibetan "  only  refers 
to  the  language  of  Tibet,  including  Ladakh.  But 
the  language  of  which  the  Tibetan  of  Lhasa  is  the 
standard  extends  over  a  wider  area  than  this.  It  is  spoken  in  parts  of  Nepal, 
in  Bhotan,  and  by  the  ruling  tribes  of  Sikkim,  These  are  all  called  Bhotia, 
but  are  not   (according  to  the  accepted  meaning  of  the  word)  Tibetan.     To 

save  confusion  it  is  therefore  best  to  speak  of  one 
Bhotia  language,  of  which  Tibetan,  or  Bhotia  of 
Tibet ;  Balti,  or  Bhotia  of  Baltistan ;  Ladakhi,  or 
Bhotia  of  Ladakh  ;  Sharpa,  or  Bhotia  of  East  Nepal; 
Denjong-ke,  or  Ehotia  of  Sikkim ;  the  Bhotia  of  the 
Tsang  district  of  Tibet ;  and  Lho-ke,  or  Bhotia  of 
Bhotan,  are  those  dialects  (amongst  many  others) 
with  which  the  Census  of  India  is  more  imme- 
diately concerned.  Tibetan  is  found  in  the  State 
of  Sikkim  and  in  the  neighbouring  Himalaya  as  a 
language  of  immigrants.  It  is  also  spoken  in 
Almora  and  Garhwal  (the  Himalayan  districts  of  the 
United  Provinces),  and  in  the  State  bearing  the  latter  name.  In  these  last 
localities  it  is  reported  under  various  titles,  such  as  Eankas,  Huniya,  Jad,  or 
even  Jangali.  In  other  cases  the  names  are  simply  indicative  of  the  locaKty 
where  the  speakers  were  found,  such  as  Byangsi,  spoken  in  Patti  Byangs  of 
Almora.  Immediately  to  the  north  of  the  State  of  Garhwal  lie  Kanawar  and 
Spiti.  The  former  has  a  language  of  its  own,' Kanawari,  which  will  shortly 
be  referred  to,  but  it  also  includes  some  fidfteen  hundred  speakers  of  a  tongue 
called  Badkat,  Nyamkat,  or  Sangyas,  which  is  said  to  be  a  form  of  Tibetan. 


Language. 

Population 
returning  it. 

Bhotia 

235,399 

Lahuli 

9,513 

Kanawari  .         .         , 

19,52o 

Kami 

11 

Bhramu 

15 

Padhi 

268 

Hayii 

114 

KirSnti  (Kliambu) 

43,954 

(Yakha)  . 

1,366 

(Others) . 

64 

Gurung      '. 

7,481 

Mangar 

18,476 

Sunuwar     .         .         • 

5,265 

Thami 

319 

Newari 

.      7,873 

Murmi 

32,167 

llanjhi 

902 

Limbu 

23,200 

liong 

19,291 

Dhimal      . 

611 

Total,  Tibeto-Hima- 

layan languages    . 

425,814 

Dialect. 

Population 
retarning  it. 

Tibetan      . 

Balti 

ladakhi     . 

Sharpa 

Denjong-ke 

Lho-ke       . 

Others 

14,812 

130,678 

SO 

4,407 

8,825 

40,765 

35,822 

ToTAi,  Bhoti 

i 

235,399 
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So  also  are    the    dialects    of  Spiti  or   Piti  and  that  of   the   neighbouring 
lahaul.   These  names  exhaust  the  forms  which,  so  far  as  our  information  goes  at 
present,  the    Bhotia    of  Tibet  takes  in  British  territory.    Ladakhl   is  ■well  LadsUhi. 
known,  thanks  to  the  labours  of  the  Moravian  Missionaries  at  Leh  and  other 
scholars.    We  have,  a  grammar  by  the   Eev.  A.  H.  Franoke,  and  a  diction- 
ary by  Captain  Eamsay,   besides  numerous  detached  papers  in  the  journals 
of  various  learned  societies  and  in  the   Indian  Jntiquary.    It  differs  from 
the  standard  dialect    principally  in    its   want    of    the  tones    which   are  a 
characteristic    of    Eastern   Tibetan,    and  in   a  more  archaic  pronunciation. 
Champa,  spoken  by  a  nomad  tribe  of  Ladakh,  may  be  provisionally  classed  Champs, 
as  a  sub-dialect  of   Ladakhi.     Of    Balti    we  have    only  some  short  vocabu-  Bsiti. 
laries,  which  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  archaic  character  of  the  pro- 
nunciation   is   retained    here    still    more  than  in  Ladakh.     The  word  shar 
means  "  east, "  and  Sharpa  Bhotia  is  that  spoken  in  North-East  Nepal.    Little  Sharps 
is  known  about  it,  but,  accordins  to  Mr.  Sandberg,  it  differs  but  slightly  from  ^°^^^- 
Denjong-ke.    A  sub-variety  of  it  is  known  as  Kagateh  BhStia.  Bhfwa. 

Denjong-ke,  or  Sikkim  Bhotia,  is  the  language  of  the  predominant  tribes  Denjong-iiS. 
of  that  State.     These   are  descendants  of    Tibetans    who  began    to    overrun 
Sikkim  about  350  years  ago,  and  they  now  form  the  ruling  race.    They  came 
from  Tsang  in  Tibet,  and  their  language  has  since  developed  on  lines  of  its  own. 
We  have  a  grammar  of  it  prepared  by  the  Bev.   Graham  Sandberg.    The 
Tibetans  call  Sikkim  "  Benjong,"  and  Bhotan  "  Lho."    The  Bhotia  of  Bhotan 
is  therefore  called  Lho-ke.    It  is  often  called  Bhotan!,  and  it  is  found  not  only  iho-ke. 
in  the  State  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  but  also  in  Barjeeling.    The  little 
known  Toto,  heard  in  the  Buxa  sub-division  of  Jalpaiguri,  is  probably  a  form  Toto- 
of  Lho-ke.    Tsanglo  Bhotia,  spoken  on  the  Assam  frontier,  is  said  to  be  another  Bl^etfs? 
form  of  the  same  dialect. 

399.  Returning  to  the  extreme  west,  we  find  Lahuli  spoken  in  Lahaul  and  lainii. 

in  the  adjoining  State  of  Chamba,     It  has  three  dialectsj  tiz.,  Gari  or  Baniin,  p^tn;^"""' 
Tinun,  and  Patni  or  Man  chat.    To  these  may  be  added  Kanashi  or  Malanl,  Kana^hi. 
spoken  in  an  isolated  village  in  Kulu.    The  other  three  are  aU  spoken  in 
Lahaul.     How  far  Lahuli  is  to  be  considered  as  a  separate  language,  and  not 
merely  as  an  additional  form  of  Bhotia,  I  am  not  at  present  able  to  say.    As 
its  name  implies,   Kanawari  is  the  language  of  Kanawar  in   the  Bashahr  Kanswari. 
State  of  the  Punjab.    It  is  a  language  which  has  many  remarkable  character- 
istics that  deserve  closer  study,  and  so  far  as  the  researches  of  the  Linguistic 
Survey  have   gone,  it  seems  probable  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the 
Kiranti  group  to  be  mentioned  later.     It  has  two  dialects,  Minchang  or  Mai-  Mmchang, 
hesti,  spoken  in  Lower,  and  Tibarskad  in  Upper  Kanawar.     The  former  is  said  '^^  ^''^^^d. 
to  be  mixed  with  the  Indo- Aryan  Western  Pahari. 

400.  Kami  and  Bhramu  are  two  dialects  of  Western  Nepal,  of  which  a  few  ff^^'_ 
speakers  have  turned  up  in  the  Census  Eeturns  of  British  India.    Except  for      *™"" 
vocabularies  by  Hodgson,  nothing  is  known  about  them.     Padhi,  Pahri,  or  Pa^^^- 
Pahi  has  its  home  in  the  hills  of  Central  Nepal. 

Hayu  or  Vayu  is  spoken  by  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  basin  of  the  Kosi,  east  Hayu. 
of  Nepal  Proper,  and  has  been  fully  described  by  Hodgson.    The  Kiranti  ^""^^n*'- 
group  of  languages  was  also  first    brought  to  light  by  that  eminent  scholar. 
Under  that  name  he  included  no  less  than  sixteen  different  forms  of  speech. 
According  to  native  authorities,  the  name  is  at  the  present  day  strictly  speak- 
ing applied  to   the   languages    spoken   by    the   Rais,  i.e.,   by   the   Jimdars 
and   Yakhas  who  inhabit  the  portion  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Nepal  which 
lies  between  the  Tambor  River  on  the  east  and  the  Dud  Kosi  on  the  west.^    Eor 
census  purposes,  Jimdar  has  been  treated  as  a  synonym  of  Khambu,  as  is  the  ^^' 
common  opinion,  but  the  country  of  the  true   Khambus,   the   Khambuan,  lies  Yakra."' 
to  the  north-east  of  the  Kiranti  tract,  on  the  southern  spurs  of  the  Himalayas. 
Pending  the  completion  of  the  Linguistic  Survey,  the  only  important  languages 
which  I  have  definitely  classed  as   Kiranti  are  therefore  Khambu  (including 
Jimdar)   and  Yakha,  although,  no  doubt,  others  belong  to  the  same  group. 
Among  these  are  probably  Limbu,  and  perhaps,  as  already  stated,  Kanawari. 
"  Gurung  and  Mangar,"  says  Mr.  Gait,  "  are  spoken  by  the  well-known  tribes  Gumng. 
of  the  same  names  who  form  the  backbone  of  our  Gurkha  regiments.    They  ^^3^;^ 
and  the  Sunuwars  haye  their  home  in  the  basin  of  the  Gandak,  to  the  north- 
west of  Nepal  Proper,  but  they  have  spread  es^stwards  aiid  are  now  to  be  found 
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all  over  Nepal,  and  even  in  Darjeelirg  and  Siktim.  The  Gurungs,  who  in 
Western  Nepal  are  Buddhists,  following  the  Lamas  of  Tibet,  show  more  marked 
affinities  to  Tibetan  in  their  vocabulary  than  do  most  of  the  other  Nepal  tribes. 
They  are  now  abandoning  Buddhism  for  Hinduism,  and  at  the  same  time  are 

giving  up  their  tribal  language  in  favour  of  Khas The  Man  gars  are  much 

more  faithful  to  their  mother  tongue The  Sunuwars  and  Ihamis  have  also, 

as  a  rule,  preserved  their  own  language.  Thami  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  Sunuwar,  but  this  is  a  mistake."  Newari  was  the  ancient  State 
language  of  Nepal  before  the  overthrow  of  the  Newar  dynasty  in  1769.  As 
Mr.  Gait  points  out,  "  Newar  "  and  "  Nepal "  are  only  different  forms  of  the 
same  word,  and  Newari  is  not  now  a  tribal  language,  but  is  that  of  a  nation,  i.e., 
of  the  subjects  of  the  old  Newar  kingdom.  It  is  the  vernacular  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Nepal.  Hodgson  is  the  only  English  authority  who  has  given  it  any 
study,  but  it  has  received  considerable  attention  from  scholars  in  Germany 
and  Russia,  who  have  published  a  grammar  and  a  dictionary.  The  Murmis 
of  Eastern  Nepal,  Parjeehng,  and  Sikkim,  are  also  known  as  Tamang  Bhotias, 
and  are  said  by  tradition  to  have  immigrated  from  Tibet.  Eor  this  reason 
their  language  has  often  been  classed  as  one  of  the  forms  of  Bhotia,  but,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Gait,  without  valid  reason.  Its  vocabulary  much  more  closely 
resembles  Gurung  than  it  does  Tibetan.  Manjhi  is  said  to  be  the  name  of 
two  fishing  tribes  of  Nepal,  of  whom  nine  hundred  have  been  found  in  ~  Sikkim, 
Darjeeling,  and  Jalpaiguri.  The  Limbu  country  proper,  or  Limbuan,  is  in 
Nepal,  east  of  the  Kiranti  tract,  and  south-east  of  the  Khambu  one.  In 
British  territory  Limbus  are  found  in  the  three  localities  just  mentioned. 
According  to  Hodgson  it  is  difficult  to  assign  their  language  to  any  known 
origin.  They  are  said  to  have  a  written  character  of  their  own.  N  early  aU 
these  languages  of  Nepal  are,  so  far  as  British  territory  is  concerned,  either 
found  in  Darjeeling  and  its  neighbourhood,  or  are  the  vernaculars  of  members 
of  our  Gurkha  regiments. 

401.  Leaving  the  languages  whose  home  is  in  the  present  State  of  Nepal,  we 
come  to  Lepcha,  or,  as  its  speakers  call  it,  Bong.  It  is  the  language  of  the 
Lepchas  of  Sikkim  and  Darjeeling,  and  has  a  written  character  of  its  own 
invented  by  one  of  the  Sikkim  kings  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  has  a  litera- 
ture, and  portions  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  translated  into  it.  A  grammar 
and  dictionary  have  been  published.  Lastly,  we  find  Dhimal  spoken  by  a 
few  members  of  the  tribe  of  the  same  name  in  the  Darjeeling  Terai.  It  has 
hitherto  been  wrongly  classed  as  a  member  of  the  Bodo  Group  of  the  Assam- 
Burmese  sub-family,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  should  properly  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  group  as  the  other  Nepal  Tibeto-Burman 
languages.  We  have  a  full  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  this  language  by 
Hodgson. 

NofiTH  Assam  Branch. 

402.  In  describing  the  progress  of  the  migrations  of  the  Tibeto-Burman  tribes, 
I  have  stated  that,  after  the  Tibetan  branch  had  entered  Tibet  along  the  course 
of  the  Sanpo,  some  of  its  members  crossed  the  Himalayas  and  appeared  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  that  range.  Of  these,  the  most  eastern  are  the  inhabitants  of 
Bhutan  and  Towang.  East  of  them,  extending  from  Towang  up  to  and  beyond 
the  extreme  eastern  corner  of  Assam,  the  hiUs  to  the  north  of  the  Brahmaputra 
are  occupied  by  four  tribes,  the  correct  classification  of  whose  languages  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  doubt.    These  are,  in  order,  going  from  west  to  east,  the 

Al<as,  Angkas,  or  Hrusso ;  the  Daflas ;  the  Abor- 
Miris ;  and  the  Mishmis.  The  Akas  or  Angkas,  as 
they  are  called  by  their  neighbours,  or  Hrussos,  as 
they  call  themselves,  dwell  in  the  bills  north  of 
Darrang,  in  a  corner  between  Towang  and  Assam. 
Very  little  is  known  about  their  language.  Robinson 
gave  a  short  vocabulary  in  1841,  Hesselmeyer  a 
fuUer  one  in  1868,  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Anderson  another 
in  1896.  The  first  differs  altogether  from  the  two 
latter,  and  closely  agrees  with  Dafla.  The  Aka  of 
Hesselmeyer  and  Anderson  is  a  Tibeto-Burman  lan- 
guage, but,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out  from  the  materials  available,  diEFers  widely 
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from  the  speech  of  any  other  tribe  of  the  family  with  which  I  am  acquainted.* 
Even  the  numerals  and  the  pronouns  have  special  forms.  Some  of  its  Words, 
however,  show  points  of  agreement  with  Dafla.  There  are  very  few  of  the 
tribe  or  of  the  Daflas  in  British  territory  proper.  East  of  the  Akas  lie  the  Daflas,  Dafla. 
east  of  them  the  Miris,  and  east  of  them,  on  both  sides  of  the  Dihang  River,  the 
Abors.  The  Miris  and  the  Abors  speak  the  same  language,  with  only  dialectic 
differences,  and  it  is  closely  connected  with  Dafla.  We  know  a  good  deal  about 
Abor-Miri  and  Dafla.  Eobinson  gave  us  grammars  and  vocabularies  of  both  in  Aboi-Miii. 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and,  to  omit  mention  of  less  important  notices,  in 
.  later  times,  Mr.  Needham  has  given  us  a  grammar  of  the  former,  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  one  of  the  latter.  I  have  stated  above  that  Dafla  and  Aka  have  some 
common  vocables  (they  do  not  appear  to  be  borrowed  words),  and  it  has  been 
reported  by  one  observer  that  Abor  shows  points  of  affinity  to  the  nearest  of  the 
M'ishmi  languages. 

403.  The  Mishmis,  who  inhabit  the  hills  north  of  Sadiya,  are  divided  into  four  Mishmi. 
tribes,  speaking  three  distinct,  but  probably  connected,  languages.     The  most 
western  tribes  are  the  Midu  (?  Neiu)  or  Chulikata  (hair-cropped)  Mishmis,  who  Chuiikata. 
occupy  the  valley  of  the  DiJxang  River  with  the  adjoining  hills,  and,  to  their  east, 
the  Mithun  or  Bebejiya  (outeast)^  Mishmis.     These  speak  practically  the  same 
language,  but  about  that  language  we  know  hardly  anything.      "We  have  only 
an  imperfect  vocabulary  collected  by  Sir  George  Campbell.    Even  the  indefati- 
gable B/obinson  failed  to  get  specimens  of  it.     All  that  he  can  say  is  "  they  speak 
a  language  peculiar  to  themselves,  yet  bearing  some  affinity  to  that  spoken  by 
their  neighbours  the  Abors  and  Miris."     East  of  the  Bebejiyas  lie  the  Taying 
or  Digaru  Mishmis,  beyond  the  Digaru  River.     The  Miju  Mishmis  are  still  Digsra. 
further  east,  towards  the  Lama  Valley  of  Dzayul,   a  sub-prefecture  of  Lhassa.  Miju. 
Robinson  has  given  us  grammars  and  vocabularies  of  both  these,  and  Mr.  Need- 
ham  has  also  written  a  Digaru  vocabulary.    The  two  languages  are.very  different. 

So  far  as  the  means  at  our  disposal  permit  us  to  draw  conclusions,  it  seems 
most  probable  that  these  four  tribes  belong  neither  to  the  Tibeto-  Himalayan  nor 
to  the  Assam-Burmese  branch  of  the  Tibeto-Burman  languages.  They  seem 
to  be  th&  descendants  of  clans  which,  when  the  parting  of  the  ways  between  the 
two  branches  took  place,  accompanied  neither,  but  made  their  own  way  at  differ- 
ent periods  into  the  hills  overlooking  the  Assam  Valley  from  the  north. 
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404. 
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The  probable  race  history  of  the  tribes  which  speak  the  forms  of  speech 
belonging  to  the  Assam- Burmese  branch  of  the 
Tibeto-Burman  languages  has  been  glanced  at  in 
the  preceding  pages,  and  more  details  will  be  given 
later  on.  This  branch  is  further  divided  into  the 
following  groups : — the  Bodo,  the  Naga,  the  Kachin, 
the  Kuki-Ohin,  and  the  Burma.  Of  these,  the 
Bodo  and  Naga  groups  are  most  nearly  connected 
with  the  Tibeto -Himalayan  languages,  while  the 
Kuki-Ohin  and  Burma  groups  form  a  sub-group 
having  somewhat  independent  characteristics. 
Between  these  two  sub-groups,  but  most  closely 
connected  with  ths  former,  lies  the  Kachin  group. 

405.  The  group  of  tribes  known  as  Bodo  forms  the  most  numerous  and  import-  Bodo  Group. 

ant  section  of  the  non- Aryan  tribes  of  the  Province 
of  Assam.  Linguistic  Evidence  shows  that  at  one 
time  they  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  present 
province  west  of  Manipur  and  the  Naga  Hills,  ex- 
cepting only  the  Khasi  and  Jaintia  Hills,  which  are 
inhabited  by  people  speaking  another  language  akin 
to  the  Mon-Khmer  dialects  of  Indo-Ohina.  To  the 
north  of  the  Khasi  Hills  they  occupied  the  whole, 
or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Brahmaputra  VaUey. 
To  the  west  they  made  the  Garo  HiUs  their  own. 
To  the  south  they  extended  over  the  plains  of-  Cachar 
and,  further,  over  the  present  state  of  Hill  Tippera. 

•  Sir  George  Campbell  also  printed  an  Aka  vocabulary  in  1874,  which  is  again  difEerent. 
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On  the  east  their  sphere  of  influence  was  bounded  by  Manipur  and  the  wild 
tribes  of  the  Naga  Hills.  Between  the  latter  and  the  Khasi  Huls  an  important 
tribe  of  them  were  settled  in  the  hills  of  North  Oachar.  One  branch  of  the 
family,  popularly  known  as  the  Koch,  extended  their  power  to  far  wider  limits, 
and  overran  the  whole  of  JN'orthem  Bengal,  at  least  as  far  west  as  Purnea. 

During  the  course  of  centuries  the  members  of  the  Bodo  family  have 
suffered  much  from  external  pressure.  Prom  the  east  came  the  Ahoms,  who  occu- 
pied the  Brahmaputra  Valley,  and  ruled  it  for  centuries  till  we  annexed  it,  so 
that,  in  that  neighbourhood,  we  only  know  of  powerful  Koch  kingdoms  in  West- 
ern Assam  and  in  Ooooh,  or  Koch,  Bihar.  To  the  east  the  Bodo  tribes  sank 
into  insignificance,  and  their  members  can  now  only  be  identified  in  communi- 
ties of  a  few  hundred  souls  each,  except  where  the  moimtainous  nature  of  their 
homes  has  enabled  them  to  maintain  their  independence. 

The  Bodo  country  was  also  invaded  ^from  the  south,  and  this  within  the 
last  two  centuries.  Pressed  forward  by  their  co-tribesmen  beyond  them,  Kuki 
hordes  left  the  Lushai  and  Chin  Hills  and  migrated  north,  setthng  in  Manipur, 
the  Oachar  Plains,  and  more  especially  in  the  hill  country  of  North  Caohar, 
where  the  population  is  now  a  mixed  one,  partly  Bodo  and  partly  Kuki. 

But  the  most  important  invasion  was  that  of  Aryan  culture  from  the 
west.  With  its  language  it  has  occupied  the  plains  of  Dacca,  Sylhet,  and 
Oachar,  so  that  the  Bodos  of  the  Garo  Hills  are  now  separated  from  their 
kinsmen  of  Hill  Tippera  by  a  wide  tract  filled  with  a  population  speaking  an 
Aryan  language.  So,  too,  with  the  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra.  It  is  almost 
completely  Aryanised,  and  the  old  Bodo  languages  are  gradually  dying  out. 
The  ancient  kingdom  of  Oooch  Bihar  claims  Bengali  as  its  language,  the  old 
forms  of  speech  surviving  in  only  a  few  isolated  tracts.  In  Kamrup  and 
Goalpara,  the  former  head-quarters  of  the  kingdom  of  Kamarupa,  the  speakers 
of  the  Aryan  -Assamese  and  Bengali  are  counted  by  hundreds,  while  those 
of  Bodo  are  counted  by  tens.  The  very  name  Koch  has  lost  its  original 
meaning,  and  has  now  come  to  signify  a  Bodo  who  has  become  so  far  Hinduised 
that, he  has  abandoned  his  proper  tongue  and  is  particular  as  to  what  he  eats. 
Nay,  many  of  those  Bodos  who  stilt  adhere  to  their  old  form  of  speech  are 
trilingual.  Numbers  of  them  can  speak  Assamese,  and  in  addition  to  this  they 
commonly  employ,  not  only  their  own  pure  racy  agglutinative  tongue,  but  - 
a  curious  compound  mongrel  made  up  of  a  Bodo  vocabulary  expressed  in  the 
altogether  alien  idiom  of  Assamese. 
Koch  406.  I  have  said  above  that  the  word  "  Koch  "  has  lost  its  original  meaning, 

Langaage.  g^j^^  j^qw  signifies  a  Hinduised  Bodo.  There  is,  however,  in  the  Madhupar 
Jungle  on  the  borders  of  Dacca  and  Mymensingh,- in  the  Garo  Hills,  and 
the  neighbouring  districts  of  the  Assam  Valley,  a  body  of  people,  known  as 
Bani,  i.e.,  little,  Koch,  which  still  speaks  a  language  of.  the  Bodo  group.     It  is 

doubtful,  however,  if  they  are  Koohes  at  all.    Ac- 
cording to  some  authorities  they  are   Garos  who 
have  never  got  beyond  an  imperfect  stage  of  con- 
version   to     Hinduism,      involving     merely    the 
abstinence  from  beef.    It  has  been  conjectured  that 
they  assumed  this  name  of  "little"  or  "  inferior  " 
Koohes  by   way    of   propitiating  the  thoroughly 
Hinduised  Koch  power  which  was   predominant  on 
their  borders.     If  the  specimens  of  their  language 
which  I  have  seen  are  correct,  it  is  a  mongrel  Garo 
largely  mixed  with  Assamese,  and  is  the  only  form 
of  speech  known  by  the  name  of  Koch  at  the  present  day.* 

407.  The  true  Koches  are,  at  any  rate,  now  represented  by  the  Kacharis, 
who  inhabit  Nowgong,  Kamrup,  Goalpara,  Oooch  Bihar,  and  the  neighbouring 
country.  Towards  the  east  of  this  tract  they  call  themselves  Bar&,  usually  mis- 
pronounced "  Bodo,"  and  have  given  their  name  to  the  whole  group  of  languages 
of  which  their  tongue  is  a  member.  Towards  the  west  they  are  called  Meohes, 
but  everywhere  the  speech  is  the  same,  with  few  local  peculiarities.  Their 
language  is  a  fairly  rich  one,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  great  ease  with  which 
roots  can  be  compounded  together,  so  as  to  express  the  most  complex  idea  in  a 
single  " portmanteau "  word.    For  instance,  the   sentence    "go,  and  take,  and 
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•  See,  however,  the  remarks  on  page  335  of  Mr.  Gait's  Bengal  report. 
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see,  and  observe  earefuUy  "  is  indicated  by  a  single  word  in  Kachari.  Of  all 
the  languages  of  the  group  it  is  the  most  phonetically  developed,  and  here  and 
there  shows  isolated  signs  of  the  commencement  of  that  true  inflection  which 
is  strange  to  most  agglutinative  languages.  Another  interesting  fact  is  that 
in  it  we  see  going  on  before  our  eyes  that  process  of  phonetic  attrition  which, 
in  all  the  languages  of  the  family,  has  turned  dissyllables  into  monosyllables, 
and  has  created  that  characteristic  isolated  appearance  of  all  the  Indo-Chinese 
tongues. 

To  take  an  example  the  word  sd  means  person,  and  the  word  ^  is  a  causal 
prefix.  Hence  the  compound  ^-s«  means  "  a  made  person,"  i.e.,  "a  child," 
for  the  Tibeto-Burman  mind  cannot  grasp  the  abstract  idea  which  we  connote 
by  the  word  "  child,"  and  can  only  think  of  a  child  in  reference  to  its  father, 
the  person  who  made  it.  But  here  accent  comes  in.  It  is  put  on  the  second 
word  of  the  compound,  so  that  the  i  oi.fi  is  hardly  audible,  and  we  get  f-sd.  This 
accounts  for  the  origin  of  the  word  for  "  child  "  in  cognate  languages.  It  is 
always  a  monosyllable,  fsd,  bsd,  or  something  of  that  sort.  We  should  never 
have  known  the  real  meaning  of  this  monosyllable  had  we  not  Kachari  for  our 
guide.  Nay,  Kachari  itself  makes  secondary  monosyllables  in  this  way.  Tor 
instance,  ran  means  "  to  be  dry  "  but /raw,  which  we  now  know  to  be  contracted 
ixoaxfi-rdn,  means  "  to  make  dry." 

408.  Closely  connected  with  Kachari  is  the  Laiung  spoken  in  South-West  Lslung. 
Nowgong  and  the  neighbourhood.    It  forms  a  link  between  it  and  Dima-sa.  Dima-ss. 
This  last  is  the  Bodo  language  spoken  in  the  hill  country  of  North  Cachar.     The 
name  of  the  locality    where    it  is    spoken    has  led  to  its    being  called    "  Hills 
Kachari,"  which  has  the  disadvantage  of  inducing  the  belief  that  it  and  the 

"  Plains  Kachari  "  of  Kamrup,  are  different  dialects  of  the  same  language.* 
Heally  these  two  are  not  so  closely  connected  as  French  and  Spanish.  They 
both  belong  to  the  same  linguistic  group,  and  both,  no  doubt,  have  a  common 
ancestor,  but,  at  the  present  day,  they  are  quite  distinct  forms  of  speech,  and  it  is 

best  to  call  Hills  Kachari  by  the  title  which  its 
speakers  give  to  themselves,  Dlma-sa.  It  has  a 
dialect  of  its  own  spoken  in  South  Nowgong  called 
Hojai.  Going  stili  further  up  the  Assam  Valley,  uojai. 
we  liud  the  most  eastern  of  the  Bodo  languages, 
the  Ohutia,  which  is  fast  dying  out.  It  is  spoken  chutig. 
only  by  a  few  Deoris,  who  form  the  priestly  caste 
of  the  Uhutia  tribe.  They  have  preserved,  in  the 
midst  of  a  number  of  ahen  races,  the  language, 
religion,  and  customs  which  they  brought  about  a  hundred  years  ago  from  the 
country  east  of  Sadiya,  and  which,  we  may  presume,  have  descended  to  them 
with  comparatively  httle  change  from  a  period  anterior  to  the  Ahom  invasion 
of  Assam.  Their  present  seats  are  on  the  MajuU  Island  in  Sibsagar,  and  on  the 
Dikrang  lliver  in  North  Lakhimpur.  Of  the  languages  of  the  Bodo  group,  it 
appears  to  have  preserved  the  oldest  characteristics,  and  to  most  nearly  approach 
tJie  original  form  of  speech  from  which  they  are  all  derived.  It  and  Kachari 
represent  the  two  extremes,  the  least  developed  and  the  most  developed  of  the 
group.  Like  the  latter,  it  exhibits  the  remarkable  facility  for  forming  com- 
pound verbs  to  which  attention  has  already  been  drawn.  This  is  probably  a 
characteristic  of  all  the  dialects  of  the  Bodo  group,  but  these  two  are  the  only 
ones  which  have  been  studied  in  a  thorough  manner. 

409.  Eeturningto  Western  Assam,  we  have  next  to  consider  Garo,  or  as  its  oaro. 
speakers  call  it,  Mande  Kusik,  the  language  of  men.    Its  proper  home  is  the 
Garo  Hills,  but  its  speakers  have  overdowed  into  the  plains  at  their  feet,  and 
have  even  crossed  the  Brahmaputra  into  Cooch  Bihar  and  Jalpaiguri.     Garo, 

in  its  standard  dialect,  the  AchiJ£,  has  received  some  hterary  cultivation  at  the 
hands  of  the  local  missionaries,  and,  besides  possessing  a  version  of  the  Bible,  has 
a  printed  dictionary,  school  books,  religious  works,  and  a  monthly  magazine 
which  is  now  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  its  existence.    It  has  a  number  of 


Dialect. 

-■1 

Fopatatioa 
returning  it. 

Skandu'd  Dlma-sa 
Hojai         . 

19,776 
164 

Total,  Dima-B^ 

19,940 

*  The  Dima-sa  of  North  Cachar  and  the  JJodo  of  K^tmrup  formed  oae  natioaality  till  about  1510 
A.D.,  when  the  Ahoms  conquered.the  former,  who  at  the  time  oooupied  the  Dhansiri  Valley  tis  far  as  the 
brahmaputra,  with  Dimapur  for  their  capital.  Tiiey  then  retreated  to  the  North  Cachar  HUls.  The  differentia- 
tion between  Dima-sa  and  iStaudard  Bodo  lias  therefore  probably  taliea  place  since  that  date.  Up  to  that 
time  there  had  been  free  commuaicatiou  between  the  two  branches. 
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dialects  wMch  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  each,  other,  though  to  a  foreigner 
learning  to  converse  with  the  natives  the  diiferences  are  striking  enough.  That 
known  as  Atong  or  Kuchu  presents  the  greatest  variations.  Garos  from  other 
parts  of  the  Garo  Hills  can  make  themselves  fairly  weU  understood  wherever 
they  go  except  in  the  Atong  country.  It  is  spoken  in  the  lower  Someswari 
Valley  which  lies  south-east  of  the  Garo  Hills,  and  in  the  north-east  of  the  district 
of  Mymensingh.  It  appears  to  approach  most  nearly  the  original  language  from 
which  the  various  dialects  are  derived,  for  we  meet  typical  Atong  peculiarities  in 
the  most  widely  separated  places  where  Garo,  in  a  more  or  less  corrupt  form,  is 
Eftbba.  spoken.  A  language  closely  connected  with  Garo  is  Rabha,  which  has  most 
speakers  in  the  district  of  Goalpara.  It  is  dying  out.  Rabha  appears  to  be  a 
Hindu  name  for  the  tribe,  and  many  men  so  called  are  pure  Kacharis.  At  one 
time  they  formed  the  fighting  clan  of  the  Bodo  family,  and  members  of  it  joined 
the  three  Assam  regiments  before  they  took  to  recruiting  Gurkhas. 
Tipura.  410.  The  remaining  important  language  of  the  Bodo  group  is  Tipura.     Its 

home  is  the  State  of  Hill  Tippera  and  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  Ohittagong 
HiU  Tracts,  but  speakers  of  it  are  also  found  in  Dacca,  Sylhet,  and  Cachar.  The 
Ohittagong  HiU  Tracts  people  call  it  Mrung.  It  shows  points  of  connection 
with  both  Dima-sa  and  Garo,  and  generally  has  aU  the  characteristics  of  the 
group  in  which  it  is  included.  An  interesting  point  is  that  its  word  for  "  man  " 
is  hdrdh,  which  is  almost  identical  with  the  name  Bara  by  which  the  Kacharis 
of  Kamrup  and  the  neighbourhood  call  themselves. 
Moran.  411.  To  Complete   the  survey  of  this  group,  we  may  mention  Moran,  a 

languagewhich  is  practically  extinct.  The  Morans  were  the  first  tribe  conquered 
by  the  Ahoms  when  they  entered  Assam  from  over  the  Patkol.  They  were 
employed  by  their  vanquishers  as  carriers  of  firewood,  and  are  stiU  found  in 
Sibsagar  and  Lakhimpur.  Their  language  belonged  to  the  Bodo  group,  but  they 
have  nearly  all  abandoned  it  in  favour  of  Assamese. 
Naga  Group.  412.  "While  the  number  of  speakers  of  languages  belonging  to  the  Naga  group 

is  less  than  half  that  of  those  whose  mother  speech  is  Bodo,  the  number  of  Naga 
languages  is  more  than  four  times   as  many.     The  extraordinary   diversities  of 

speech,  differences  of  language,  not  merely  of  dialect, 
which  characterise  the  hiU  country  between  the 
Patkoi  range  on  the  east,  the  Jaintia  HiUs  on  the 
west,  the  Brahmaputra  Valley  on  the  north,  and 
Manipur  on  the  south,  render  it  one  of  the  most 
interesting  fields  for  investigation  by  the  philologist. 
Orogi-apty.    t^nckared  '.      .'      !     69^641        The  Assam  Valley  proper  is  bounded  on  the  south 

by  ranges  of  hills  separating  it  from  Sylhet  and 
Oachar.  At  its  western  end  these  are  comparatively 
low,  and  under  the  name  of  the  Garo  Hills  are  in- 
habited by  a  people  speaking  a  language  belonging  to  the  Bodo  group.  As  we  go 
east  they  become  the  Khasi  and  Jaintia  Hills,  with  summits  rising  more  than 
six  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Then  we  have  a  drop  into  the 
valleys  of  the  KapiH  and  Dhansiri,  a  country  of  low  hills  forming  the  sub-division 
of  North  Oachar.  Further  east,  the  general  level  of  the  tract  rapidly  rises  up  to 
Patkoi,  including  the  south  of  the  Nowgong,  Sibsagar,  and  Lakhimpur  districts, 
the  whole  of  the  Naga  Hills  and  the  north  of  Manipur.  Here  we  have  a  confused 
mass  of  mountains  some  of  them  rising  to  nine  or  ten  thousand  feet,  which,  as 
we  go  eastwards,  become  ranges  running  north  and  south,  connected  with  the 
Himalaya  through  the  Patkoi  and  the  hiUs  beyond,  and  extending  southwards, 
through  Manipur  and  the  Lushai  Hills,  until  they  terminate  in  the  sea  at  Oape 
Negrais.  It  is  in  this  country,  between  North  Oachar  and  the  Patkoi,  that  the 
Naga  languages  are  mainly  spoken.  The  inhospitable  nature  of  the  land  and 
the  ferocity  of  the  inhabitants  have  combined  to  foster  this  diversity  of  speech. 
Where  communication  is  so'  difficult  intercourse  with  neighbouring  tribes  is  rare, 
and,  in  former  times,  when  heads  were  collected  as  eagerly  as  philatelists  collect 
stamps  and  no  girl  would  marry  a  young  feUow  who  could  not  display  an 
adequate  store  of  specimens,  if  intercourse  did  take  place,  the  conversation  was 
sure  to  be  more  or  less  one-sided.  Under  such  circumstances,  monosyllabic 
languages,  such  as  the  Naga  ones,  with  no  literature,  with  a  floating 
pronunciation,  and  with  a  number  of  loosely  used  prefixes  and  suffixes  to 
supply  the  ordinary  needs  of  grammar,  are  bound  to  change  very  rapidly,  and 


Bab-groop. 

Population. 

NSga-Bodo 
Western    . 
Central 

!E)aBtern     .          . 
Unclassed  . 

90,228 
4«,858 
45,158 
1,895 
69,641 

Total,  Naga  group  . 
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LODgUOgC. 

Population 
I'Ctarnlng  It. 

Mikir 
Empeo       . 
Kabui        • 
Khoirao     . 

« 

83,620 

6,e04 

4 

ToTAt,     NSga-Bodo 
group 

90;228 

quite  independently  of  each,  other.  Cases  are  on  record  in  which  memhers  of 
a  tribe  who  have  emigrated  but  a  comparatively  short  distance  have  developed 
a  language  unintelligible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  parent  village  in  a  couple  of 
generations. 

41b.  Between  the  Bodo  and  the  Naga  languages,  there  is  an  intermediate  Naga-Bodo 

group  belonging  in  the  main  to  the  latter,  but  possess-  Sub-group, 
ing  distinct  points  of  contact  with  the  former.  Of 
these  the  principal  speech  is  Mikir,  the  head- quarters  Mikir. 
of  which  are  now  in  the  hills  that  bear  the  same 
name  in  the  Nowgong  district  of  Assam,  and  which 
is  also  spoken  in  slightly  varying  dialectic  forms 
in  South  Kamrup,  the  Khasi  and  Jaintia  Hills, 
North  Cachar,  and  the  Naga  Hills.  Small  colonies 
of  the  tribe  are  also  found  elsewhere,  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  in  former  times  the  Mikirs  occupied 
a  comparatively  large  tract  of  country  in  the  lower 
hills  and  adjoining  lowlands  of  the  central  portion  of  the  range  stretching  from 
the  Garo  Hills  to  the  Patkoi.  Their  language  has  received  some  attention  from 
the  missionaries  who  are  settled  among  them.  "We  have  a  vocabulary  and  some 
short  pamphlets  written  in  it,  and  a  grammatical  sketch  has  lately  been  prepared 
by  Sir  Charles  Lyall.  Empeo  or  Kachcha  Naga  is  spoken  in  North  Cachar  and  Sn. pec. 
the  western  Naga  Hills.  It  is  another  of  these  intermediate  languages,^  and 
shows  points  of  connection  not  only  with  Bodo,  but  also  with  Kuki  forms  of 
speech.  It  is,  however,  in  the  main  Naga.  Kabui  or  Kapwi  and  Khoirao  belong  Kabui. 
to  North  Manipur.  They  were  not  separately  enumerated  at  the  census,  and  are 
contained  in  the  large  figure  shown  above  as  "unclassed."  They  are  both 
related  to  Empeo.  Kabui  is  also  found  in  the  hills  of  East  Cachar.  We  have 
vocabularies  of  it  and  Empeo,  and  a  grammar  of  the  latter  by  Mr.  Soppitt,  but 
till  the  inquiries  of  the  Linguistic  Survey  were  started,  nothing  was  known  about 
Khoirao.  The  Survey  wiU  supply  grammars  of  all  these  intermediate  speeches.  Khoirso. 
In  it  they  are  classed  as  together  forming  the  Naga-Bodo  Sub-group  of  the  Naga 
languages. 

414.  Turning  to  the  Naga  languages  proper,  we  find  them  falling  naturally 

into  three  sub-groups,  a  Western,  a  central,  and  an 
eastern.  Of  the  western  languages  the  most  import-  Western 
ant  is  Angami,  with  its  two  dialects,  Tengima  and  Naga  Sub- 
Chakroma,  and  numerous  sub-dialects,  of  which  the.fn  "l*^.-, 
principal  are  Dzuna,  Kehen&,  and  Nali.  A  good 
deal  is  known  about  Tengima.  Commencing  in 
the  year  1850,  Hodgson,  Brown,  Stewart,  and 
Butler  have  all  given  us  vocabularies,  and  the 
descriptions  of  the  tribe  by  the  last  two  are  classics. 
We  have  a  grammar  written  by  Mr.  McCabe  in  the 
year  1887,  and  finally  the  accounts  of  the  language 
and  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  tribe  supplied  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Davis,  for 
the  Assam  Census  Report  of  1891,  are  too  well  known  to  students  of  these 
subjects  to  require  more  than  a  reference.  To  the  east  of  the  Angamis  are  the 
Kezhamas,  to  whose  iiorth  again  lie  the  barbarous  and  savage  Semas.  North  of  Kezhgms, 
the  Angamis  and  west  of  the  Somas  are  the  Eengmas.  Until  the  commence-  Kengma. 
ment  of  the  Linguistic  Survey  nothing  whatever  was  known  about  the 
Kezhama  language,  and  we  had  only  short  and  incomplete  lists  of  a  few 
words  each  in  Soma  and  Rengma.  Grammars  and  vocabularies  of  all  will 
now  shortly  become  available.  It  may  be  added  that  some  thirty  years  ago, 
a  number  of  Rengmas  were  driven  out  of  their  proper  home  by  the  constant 
attacks  of  neighbouring  tribes,  and  settled  on  a  range  of  hills  lying  between 
the  Mikir  Hills  in  the  Nowgong  district  and  the  forests  of  the  Dhansiri.  This 
portion  of  the  tribe  has  lost  most  of  its  savage  customs,  and  has  to  some 
extent  taken  to  the  habits  of  the  people  of  the  plains,  while  the  others  retain 
their  primitive  simplicjity.  AU  these  languages  belong  to  the  Western  Naga 
sub-group.  The  most  characteristic  feature  which  distinguishes  them,  from  the 
members  of  the  Central  sub-group  is,  that  the  negative  particle  follows  the  word 
y^hi^la.  it  negatives,  whereas  in  the  Central  sub-group  it  precedes  it;. 


Language. 

Population 
returning  it. 

Angilmi     . 
Eezhama    . 
Bengma     . 
Sema 

27,865 

1,546 
5,617 
5,830 

Total,  Western  Naga 
Sub-gronp  . 

40,858 
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Central  NiS,^ 
Snb-gi'onp. 


Ao. 


Lhota. 


Assiringia. 
Tengsft, 
Thukmni  and 
Yacliumi. 


415.  The  principal  members  of  the  Central  sub-group  of  the  Naga  languages 

are  Ao  and  Lhota.  Assiringia,  Tengsa,  Thukumi, 
and  Yachumi  are  minor  ones.  We  have  excellent 
grammars  and  vocabularies  of  both  Ao  and  Lhota 
prepared  by  local  missionaries.  The  former  is  "well 
known  and  has  often  been  written  about,  but  the 
literature  concerning  it  is  not  always  easy  to  find, 
as  it  has  been  described  under  at  least  nine  different 
names.  It  has  two  well  marked  dialects,  OhungU 
and  Mongsen,  and  is  spoken  in  the  north-east  of  the 
Naga  Hills  district.  Lhota  is  spoken  south  of  Ao 
about  the  centre  of  the  same  district,  where  it  abuts 
on  Sibsagar.  Its  speakers  are  usually  caUed  Lhota  or 
Tsontsii,  but  they  call  themselves  Kyon,  while  they  are  known  to  the*  Assamese 

by  the  name  of  Miklai.  It  has  no  marked  dialectic 
variations.  Assiringia  is  spoken  in  an  isolated 
village  in  the  Ao  country,  and  Tengsa,  Thukumi, 
and  Yachumi  by  tribes  outside  the  settled  British 
territory  beyond  the  Dikhu.  Very  little  is  known 
about  them,  but  short  vocabularies  enable  us  to 
class  them  as  connected  with  Ao  and  Lhota. 


Language. 

Popnlation 
retumiDg  it. 

Ac    .       .       .       . 

Lhota 
Assir'ngia 
Tengsa 
Thukumi    . 
Yachumi    . 

28,135" 
16,962 

"26 
35 

Total,  Central  Naga 
Snb-gi'onp    . 

45,158' 

Dialect. 

Popnlation 
returning  it. 

Chungli     . 
Mongsen    . 

17,623 
10,512 

Total,  Ac.        . 

28,135 

1 

Eastern 
NSga  Sub- 
group. 


416.  In 


rot  there,  the 
nearly  every 
in  others  the  men, 


the  Eastern  Naga  sub-group  are  included  the  languages  of  aU  the 
tribes  found  in  the  tract  lying  east  of  the  Ao  country, 
extending  to  the  Kachin  country  on  the  east  and 
boimded  on  the  south  by  the  Patkoi  range.  Within 
these  limits  there  are  many  different  tribes,  some  of 
them  consisting  of  only  a  few  villages,  and  all,  or 
nearly  aU,  speaking  languages  unintelligible  the  one 
to  the  other.  Within  twenty  miles  of  country  five 
or  six  dialects  are  often  to  be  found.  The  informa- 
tion which  we  possess  regarding  the  languages 
spoken  in  this  area  is  very  scanty,  but,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  extends  at  present,  a  considerable  affinity 
appears  to  exist  amongst  them.  There  is  also  a 
great  resemblance  in  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Nagas  of  this  tract;  they  nearly aU  expose  their 
dead  upon  bamboo  platforms,  leaving  the  body  to 
skuU  being  preserved  in  the  bone-house,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
village.     In  several  of  the  tribes  the  women  are  perfectly  nake^, 


Language. 

Population 
returning  it. 

Tableng      . 

198 

Tamln 

1,545 

Mojnng     . 

152 

Banpura    . 

Mutonia     , 

*>. 

Mohongia  . 

*■• 

Namsangia 

... 

Moshang     . 

... 

ShSngge     . 

Total,  Eastern  Naga 

gronp 

1,895 

charaoteris-  4)17.  The  most  important  general  point  about  these  Eastern  Naga  forms  of 

tics  of  the_  _  speech  is,  that  they  form  a  group  of  transition  languages  bridging  over  the  gulf 
f^Msw^^'^  between  the  other  Naga  tongues  and  Kachin  or  Singpho,  the  great  language 
which  lies  to  their  east  and  south.  Another  peculiarity  which  deserves  notice  is, 
that  at  least  four  languages  of  the  sub-group,  Tableng,  Tamlu,  Mojung,  and 
Namsangia,  appear  to  have  an  organic  conjugation  of  the  verb.  Each  'tense 
seems  to  change  according  to  the  person  of  the  subject,  a  state  of  affairs  quite 
foreign  to  the  other  Naga  languages  and  to  Singpho,  and  almost  foreign  to  the 
Bodo  group.  The  Namsangia  verb  (while  not  changing  for  number)  has  its 
three  persons  for  each  tense,  just  like  Assamese  or  Bengali. 

418.  Taking  these  Eastern  Naga  languages  from  west  to  east,  the  first  we  meet 
are  Tableng  and  Tamlu.  A  rough  estimate  shows  that  these  are  spoken  each 
by  about  2,500  persons,  naked  savages  who  reside  (sometimes  both  in  the  same 
village)  in  the  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  Dikhu  River,  before  it  enters  the 
valley  of  the  Brahmaputra.  Like  so  many  of  these  Tibeto-Burman  tribes  they 
call  themselves  simply  by  their  word  for  "  man," — Kdtd.  Tableng  and  Tamlu 
are  the  names  given  to  them  by  the  English  after  the  villages  in  which  they 
live.  They  call  theip  own  languages  Angwangku  and  Ohingmegnu  respectively. 
Politically,  theif  habitat  is  in  the  extreme  north-east  of  the  Naga  Hills  district. 
Beyond  the  Dikhu  River,  outside  s,ettled  British  territory,  we  find  a  language 


Tableng  and 
Tamlu. 
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Moshang  and 


called  by  the  Aos  Mojung,  and  by  its  speakers,  who  are  estimated  to   be  about  Mojung, 
6,500  in  number,  Chang.     The  Aos  call  all  trans-Dikhu  Nagas   "  Miri,"  and 
hence  the  Mojungs  are  often  alluded  to  by  that  name,  which  should  be  avoided, 
as  leading  to  confusion  with  the  altogether  different  Miris  of  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Subansiri.    Nearly  connected  with   Alojung  is  the  Banpara,  with  one  Banpara  and 
dialect  called  Mutonia,  which  is   spoken  by  the  tribes  in  western  and  central  ^^tonis- 
Sibsagar  to  the  east  of  the  Tableng,     We  have  only  a  few  lists  of  words  of  this 
language  and  its  dialect.     At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  same  district  lie  the 
Mohongias,  also  called  Borduarias  and  Paniduarias.    Brown,  writing  in  the  Mohongis. 
.year  1851,  says  that  their  language  is  the  same  as  Namsangia,  but  this  is  not  Namsangia. 
borne  out  by  the  only  specimen  of  their  language  in  existence  —the  first  10 
numerals  published  by   Peal  in  1872.     Crossing  the  Sibsagar  frontier,  we  find 
the  Nagas  of  Lakhimpur,  usually  known  by  the  name  of  Namsangias,  but  also 
called  Jaipuria  Nagas  after  the  name  of  the  village  through  which  they  mostly 
descend  to  the  plains.    "We  know  more  about  their  language  than  we  do  about 
any  others  of  the  eastern  sub-group,  for  Robinson  published  a  grammar  and 
vocabulary  of  it  in  the  year  1849.     Owen,  Hodgson,  Brown,   Peal,   Sir  George 
Campbell,  and  Butler  have  also  given  us  more  or  less  extended  lists  of  words. 
Since  then  nothing  has  been  done  regarding  them.     Indeed  at  the  present  day 
local  Europeans  seem  to  know  much  less  about  the  languages  of  the  Naga 
•  tribes  of  Sibsagar  and  Lakhimpur  than  did  their  predecessors  of  a  generation 
ago.     Even  the  Linguistic  Survey  has  failed  to  obtain  any  additional  iiaf  ormation 
concerning  them.     The  Kst  of  eastern   Naga  languages  is  completed  by  a 
reference  to  Moshang  and  Shangge,  the  languages  of  two  tribes  in  the  wild 
country    south  of  the  Patkoi.     Mr.  Needham  has  given  us  short  vocabu- Shanggf. 
laries  of  them,  and  that  is  aU  that  we  know  on  the  subject.     Further  to  the 
east  and  south  we  have  the  great  Kachin  country,  the  main  language  of  which 
is  Kachin  or  Singpho.     It  forms  a  link  between  the  Naga  and  Tibetan  lan- 
guages on  the  one  side  and  Burmese  on  the  other,  and  also  leads,  through  the 
Meithei  of  Manipur,  from  Naga  and  Tibetan  into  the  Kuki-Chin  group. 

419.  There  is,  however,  another  chain  of  connection  between  Naga  and  Kuki,  Naga-Kuki 

the    Naga-Kuki    sub-group  of    languages,  which  Snb-group. 
exactly  corresponds  to  the  Naga-Bodo  sub-group, 
leading  from  Naga  into  Bodo.    South  of  the  Angami 
country  he  the  hills  of  North  Manipur,  and  here, 
mixed  with  the  Kuki  languages  proper  which  are 
spoken  in  that  State,   we  find  several  distinctly 
Naga  ones.    The  first  is  Sopvoma,  used  by  the  gopyom^ 
Nagas  of  the  country  round  Mao  on  the  Manipur 
Naga    Hills    frontier,    about  20  miles    south    of 
Kobima.     It  is  the  language  of  this    sub-group 
which  most  nearly    approaches  the  true  western 
Naga  speech,  its  closest  relation   being  Kezhama.     South  of  the  Macs  lie 
the  Marams,  inhabiting  one  large  village.    The  two  tribes  claim  to  have  a  jjaram. 
common  origin,  but  are  perpetually  at  feud  with  each  other.     Both  Brown 
and  McCuUoch  have  given  us  vocabularies   of  their    language,   which  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  different  from,  but  akin  to,  Sopvoma.   In  connection 
with  Maram,  we  may  mention  Miyangkhang,  classed  by  Damant  with  it  and  miygn.,. 
Sopvoma.    Nothing  mote  is  known  about  it.    Here,  also,  we  may  insert  Kwoireng  khangf 
or  Liyang,  of  which  ive  have  vocabularies  by  Brown  and  McCulloch.     The  tribe  ^^^oi'sng- 
which  speaks  it  inhabits  the   country  north  of  Manipur  lying  between  the 
Kachcha  and  the  Kabul  Nagas,  as  far  as  the  Angamis,  from  whom  they  have 
suffered  much.     They  are  a   considerable  body  of  people,  possessed  of  much 
energy,   which  develops  itself  in  trade  with  the  Angamis  and  our  frontier 
districts.     Their  language  appears  to  be  an  intermediate  one  between  the 
Naga-Bodo  and  Naga-Kuki  sub-groups.     The  forms  taken  by  its  pronouns 
agree  best  with  the  latter,   and  so  it  is  mentioned  here,   though  the  geo- 
graphical   position    of    its    speakers    would  inchne  one  to  put  it  with  the 
former  set  of  languages.     The  large  and  important   tribe  of  the  Luhupas  or  Luhupa 
Luppas,  occupies  the  north-east  of   Manipur.    They  are  distinguished  from  laiguagoj. 
other  tribes  by  (amongst  other  customs)  the  ^mA%3  or  curious  helmet  of  cane 
which'they  wear  when  going  into  battle.    The  number  of  languages  spoken  by 
them  is  said  to  be  very  great,  almost  every  village  in  the  interior  having  ite 
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separate  dialect.  We  may  select  three  as  typical— Tangkhul,  Phadang,  and 
Khangoi.  Brown  has  given  three  short  vocabularies  of  Tangkhul,  and  the 
Linguistic  Survey  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  sufficient  specimens  to  compile  a 
short  grammar  and  vocabulary.  The  head-quarters  of  the  tribe  are  at  Ukrul, 
about  40  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Manipur  towM,  and  the  same  distance  to  the 
south-east  of  the  Mao  tract.  McCulloch  has  given  us  vocabularies  of  Phadang 
and  Khangoi.  The  former  closely  agrees  with  Tangkhul,  while  Khangoi  has 
Mating.  much  more  of  a  Kuki  complexion.  The  Matter  leads  us  to  Maring,  spoken  by  a 
Naga  tribe  inhabiting  a  few  small  villages  in  the  Hirok  range  of  hills  which 
separates  Manipur  from  Upper  Burma.  There  is  also  a  small  colony  of  them 
in  the  Manipur  Valley  about  25  miles  south  of  the  capital  of  the  State.  It  has 
two  dialects,  viz.,  Khoibu  and  Maring,  which  are  closely  related  to  each  other. 
It  is  the  one  of  the  Naga-Kuki  languages  which  most  nearly  approaches  the 
Kuki-Chin*  group.  The  pronoun  of  the  first  person 
Both  Brown  and  MoCultoch  have  given  us  Maring 
Linguistic  Survey  has  succeeded  in  collecting  sufficient 
short  grammar  of  the  language. 

420.  The  territory  inhabited  by  the  Kuki-Chin  tribes  extends  from  the  Naga 
Hills,  Cacliar,  and  East  Sylhet  on  the  north,  down  to  the  Sandoway  district  of 
Burma  in  the  south  ;  from  the  Myittba  River  in  the  east,  nearly  to  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  in  the  west.     It  is  almost  entirely  filled  up  by  hills  and  mountain 

ridges,   separated  by  deep  valleys.     We  find  the 

tribes  also  in  the  Valley  of  Manipur  and  in 
small  settlements  in  the  Cachar  plains  and  Sylhet. 
Both  the  names  "Kuki"  and  "Chin"  have 
been  given  to  them  by  their  neighbours.  "  Kuki " 
is  an  Assamese  or  Bengali  term  applied  generally 
to  all  the  hill  tribes  of  this  race  in  their  vici- 
nity, while  Chin  or  Khyeng  is  a  Burmese  word 
used  to  denote  those  living  in  the  country  between 
Burma  and  Assam.  Neither  of  these  terms  is  em- 
ployed by  the  tribes  themselves.  The  denomination 
"  Kuki-Chin  "  for  this  group  of  people  and  for  the 
group  of  languages  which  they  speak  is  therefore  a 
purely  conventional  one,  there  being  no  indigenous  general  name  for  aU  of  them 
as  a  whole.  The  tribal  languages  fall  into  two  main  sub-groups,  which  we  may 
conveniently  call  the  "  Meithei  "  and  the  "  Chin."  We  have  already  seen  how 
it  is  probable  that  this  stock  migrated  from  the  north  or  north-east  into  the 
Manipur  Valley  and  there  settled,  while  another  branch  of  the  same  stock* 
proceeded  further  south  and  filled  the  Lushai  and  Chin  Hills.  Assuming  that 
Meithei.  this  represents  the  true  facts  of  the  national  movement,  Meithei  represents  the 
language  of  the  original  settlers  in  Manipur,  and  Chin  that  of  the  southern 
migration.  In  these  southern  seats  the  language  rapidly  developed,  partly  by 
its  own  natural  growth  and  partly  owing  to  contact  with  the  Burmese.     The 

development  of  Meithei,    the  language    of    the 
Manipuris,  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  slow  and 
independent.    The  Manipuris  are  mentioned  in  the 
Shan  chronicles  so  early  as  A.D.  777,  and  probably 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  has  in  later  times  developed 
into  a  literary  language,  their  "form  of  speech  gives 
the  impression  of  possessing  a  peculiarly  archaic 
character.    Although  they  have  become  thoroughly  Hinduised,  they  have  not 
adopted  any  Aryan  tongue ;  Meithei  is  the  official  language  of  the  State,  which 
all  other  tribes  have  to  use  in  dealing  with  their  rulers.     Our  information  re- 
garding it  is  not  very  satisfactory.     We  do  not  know  if  there  are  any  dialects, 
and  even  the  literary  language  has  not  been  f  uUy  dealt  with.     It  is  not  improb- 
able that  further  inquiries  will  show  that  the  apparent  gulf  between  Meithei 
and  the  other  Kuki-Chin  languages  is  filled  up  by  intermediate  forms  of  speech; 
and  this  much  seems  certain,   that  it  has  preserved  many  traces   of  a  more 
ancient    stage    of  phonetic  development,  and  hence    sometimes  agrees  more 
closely  with   Burmese,  and  even  with  Tibetan,  than  with  the  Kuki-Chin 
languages  proper.    On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  respects  it  shows  points  of 
common  origin  with  the  Naga  languages,  and  especially  with   Kachin,  being  a 
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connecting  link  between  them  and  the  southern,  more  developed,  forms  of 
speech. 

421.  The  Chin  sub-group  contains  over  thirty  distinct  languages,  -which  may  chin  Sub- 
again,  be  sub-divided  into  Northern  Chin,  Central  Chin,  Old  Kuki,  and  Southern  group. 
Chin.   Owing  to  the  tendency  to  employ  the  generic  term  "  Kuld  "  or  "  Chin  "  to 
denote  a  specific  language,  the  census  figures  for  these  languages  are  worth  very 
little.    No  less  than.  235,000  people  have  been  returned  as  speaking  unspecified 
Kuki-Chin  languages,  while  the  total  number  of  persons  shown  as  speaking 
definite  languages  is  only  about  half  that  number.    The  Old  Kuki  languages  are  old  Knki 
most  nearly  connected  with  the  Central  Chin  ones,  but,  for  historical  reasons,  it  langn^ees- 
will  be  most  convenient  to  consider  them  first.     They  are  thirteen  in  number, 

and  are  spoken  by  several  tribes  now  living  in  Manipur,  Cacliar  (especially  the 
northern  sub -division),  Sylhet,  and  Hill  'I'ippera,  who  migrated  to  their  present 
settlements  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  from  their  original  homes  in  and 
about  Lushai  Land.  Only  one  tribe,  the  Mhar,  remained  in  its  original  seat, 
and  their  language  is  at  the  present  day  much  mixed  with  Lushei.  This  migra- 
tion was  indirectly  due  to  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  Lushais.  'J'hese  pressed 
the  Thados  from  the  south,  who  in  their  turn  pressed  the  Old  Kukis  northwards 
into  their  present  homes.  The  Thados  now  occupied  the  old  home  of  the  Old 
Kukis,  but  the  irresistible  progress  of  the  Lushais  northwards  still  continued, 
and  the  Thados  followed  those  whom  they  had  dispossessed  into  almost  the  same 
localities  ;  and,  as  their  airival  was  later,  they  and  their  fellows  became  popularly 
known  as  New  Kukis,  the  earlier  immigrants  being  known  as  Old  Kukis. 
"  Old  Ruki"  connotes  a  distinct  group  of  cognate  tribes  and  languages,  and  the 
name  may  be  preserved  as  a  convenient  designation,  but  "  New  Kuki  "  connotes 
only  one  tribe,  the  Thados,  out  of  five*  closely  connected  ones,  the  rest  of  whom 
still  live  in  the  Lushai  and  Chin  Hills.  It  is,  therefore,  best  to  abandon  the  term 
"  New  Kuki,"  and  to  call  the  whole  group  of  five  by  the  name  of  "  Northern 
Chins."  The  Lushais  now  occupy  the  old  seat  of  the  Old  Kukis,  and  of,  subse- 
quently, the  Thados.  After  dispossessing  the  latter,  they  still  attempted  their 
progress  north,  and  it  was  this  which  first  brought  them  into  hostile  contact  with 
the  British  power. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  there  was  a  reflex  wave  of  migration  of  the  Chin 
tribes,  so  that  we  find  Manipur  inhabited,  not  only  by  speakers  of  the  early 
Meithei,  but  also  by  numbers  of  tribes  whose  native  languages,  once  the  same  as 
an  old  form  of  that  speech,  have  developed  independently,  and,  owing  to  the 
want  of  a  literature,  much  faster  in  a  country  far  to  the  south.  It  is  much  as 
if  we  were  to  find  a  colony  of  K  oumanians  settled  in  central  Italy. 

422.  The  principal  Old  Kuki  languages  are  R  angkhol  and  the  closely-con- Kangkhsi 
nected  Bete,  spoken  in  Hill  Tippera  and  ISorth  Cachar,  Hallam,  spoken  in  Sylhet  ^nd  Bets, 
and   Hill  Tippera,  and  Langrong,  also  spoken  in  the  latter  State.     We  have  a  neoteiT^"- 
grammar  of  Rangkhol  by  Mr.  Soppitt,  but,  till  the  Linguistic  Survey,  verygnages. 
little  has  been  known  about  the  others.     No  less  than   eight  languages  are 
spoken  by  small  Old  Kuki  colonies  in  the  State  of  Manipur.     These  are  Aimol,  Manipur 

Anal,  Andro,  Chiru,  Hiroi-Lamgang,  Kolren,  Kom,  laignases, 
and  Plirum.  Mhar  is  still  spoken  in  Lushai  Land, 
the  tribe  having  accepted  the  Lushai  domination ; 
and  finally,  far  to  the  south,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Koladyne,  we  find  Chaw  spoken  by  the  descendants  CLaw. 
of  some  Old  Kuki  slaves  who  were  offered  to  a  local 
pagoda  by  a  pious  queen  of  Arakan  some  three  cen- 
turies ago.  Separate  figures  for  only  a  few  of  the 
speakers  of  these  Old  Kuki  languages  are  available. 
The  rest  fall  under  the  head  of  "  Euki-Chin  unspecified." 

423.  The  Northern  Chin  group  of  languages  includes  Thado,  Sairang,  Sokte,  Northern 

Siyin,  Ealte,  and  Paite.  The  Thados,  who  include  ^^^"j^- 
the  Jangshens,  and  who  are  sometimes,  as  explained 
above,  called  New  Kukis,  formerly  lived  in  the 
Lushai  and  Chin  T\  ills,  where  they  had  established 
themselves  after  having  expelled  the  Old  Euki  ' 
Rangkhol  and  Bete  tribes.  They  were  themselves 
gradually  ousted  by  the  Lushais  from  the  former 
tract,  and  settled  down  in  Cachar  and  the  Naga 
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Hills  some  time  between  the  years  1840  and  1850.  About  the  same_  time  the 
Thados  of  the  Chin  "Hills  were  conquered  by  the  Soktes  and  were  driven  north 
into  the  southern  hills  of  Manipur,  where  they  are  now  found  and  are  locally 
known  as  Khongzais.  '1  here  are  at  present  only  six  Thado  villages  left  in  the 
Chin  Bills.  'J  he  71  Sairangs  are  also  found  in  the  Naga  Hills,  but  no  doubt  a 
number  of  them  also  exist  in  Cachar,  who  have  escaped  separate  enumeration. 

Sokte.  The  Sotte  tribe,  which  includes  the  Soktes  proper  and  the  Kamhows  (or,  as  the 

Burmese  call  them,  Kanhows)  occupy  the  northernmost  part  of  the  Chin  Hills, 

Siyin.  and  the  Siyins,  the  hills  immediately  to  their  east,  round  Fort  White.    The 

Eftlte.  Ealtes  are  principally  found  in  the  western  parts  of  the  Lushai  HUls,  but  in 

modern  times  bodies  of  them  have  settled  in  Cachar,  both  in  the  plains  a]\d  in 

Paite.  the  hills.     Ihe  I'aites  are  scattered  all  over  the  Lushai  Hills,  a  few  being  found 

in  almost  every  village.  They  have  accepted  the  Dulien  domination,  but  have 
retained  their  own  language,  which,  however,  like  E-alte,  is  much  mixed  with 
J.ushei.  As  in  the  case  of  Old  Kuki,  most  of  the  speakers  of  the  languages  of 
this  sub-group,  must  be  sought  for  under  the  general  head  of  "  Kuki-Chin, 
unspecified." 

Central  424.  The  Central  Chin  languages  are  Tashon  or  Shunkla,  lai,  with  its  dialect 

Chin :—  _  Lakher,  Lushei,  with  its  dialect  Ngente,    Panjogi, 

and  Pankhu.  They  are  all  closely  connected  with  the 

northern  sub-group,  but  have  a  still  greater  affinity 

to  the-  Old  Kuki  forms  of  speech.    The  Tashons, 

who  call  themselves  Shunklas,  dwell  in  the  country 

south  of  that  inhabited  by  the   Siyins  and   Soktes. 

To  their  west  lie  the  Lushai  Hills,  and  to  their  south 

the  Lai  country.    They  form  a  powerful  tribe,  and 

their  country  is  the  most  thickly  populated  in   the 

Chin  Hills.     'I  here  are  probably  several  dialects  of  their  language.    We  know  at 

Zahflo.         least  one  called  Yahow  or  Zahao.    The  Lais  inhabit  the  middle  portion  of  the  Chin 

Lai.  HiUs,  their  name  being  said  to  mean   "central."     The   Burmese  call  them 

"  Baungshe,"  from  their  fashion  of  wearing  a  knot   of  hair  over  the  forehead. 

Dialects  of  Lai  are  spoken  by  the  surrounding  tribes,  and  nearly  all  of  them  also 

understand  the  standard  form  of  that   speech.     This  is  also  the   case  with  the 

Tashons,  so  that  Lai  is  an  important  language  for  the  purposes  of  administration, 

Lakher.        and  has  been  illustrated  in  a  grammar   prepared  by   Major  Newland.     Lakher, 

a  dialect  of  Lai,  is  spoken  in  the  south  of  the  Lushai  Hills.     Its  speakers  are 

called  Zao  by  the  Chins.    They  are  an  offshoot  of  the  Tlantlang  Lais,  whom  the 

British  first  met  on  the  Arakan  and  Chittagong  frontier,   under  the  name  of 

Shendoos. 

Lushei.  425.  As  Lai  bids  fair  to  become  the  lingua  franca  of  the  Chin  Hills,  so  Lushei 

has  become  that  of  the  Lushai  Hills.  This  tract  has  been  the  scene  of  various 
migrations,  new  tribes  at  different  times  pushing  the  former  inhabitants  west- 
wards and  northwards.  The  Lushais,  who  are  now  the  prevailing  race,  seem  to 
have  begun  to  move  forwards  from  the  south-east  about  the  year  1810. 
Between  1840  and  1850,  they  obtained  final  possession  of  the  North  Lushai 
Hills,  having  pressed  the  former  possessors,  the  Ihados,  before  them  into  Cachar. 
In  1849,  they  made  a  raid  on  a  'Ihado  village  in  that  district,  and  for  the  first 
time  came  into  contact  with  us  and  found  their  northward  progress  finally 
stopped.  Our  subsequent  relations  with  them  are  a  matter  of  history.  Their 
name  is  commonly  spelt  "  Lushai,"  but  the  proper  mode,  which  is  employed 
when  speaking  of  their  language,  is  "Lushei."  They  usually  call  themselves 
"  Dulien  "  and  their  language  "  Dulien  Tong."    The  latter  has  several  dialects, 

Ngente.  of  wMch  the  bcst  known  is  Ngente,  spoken  in  parts  of  the  South  Lushai  HiUs, 
in  the  villages  round  Demagiri,  and  in  some  of  the  Western  Howlong  villages. 

Tannai.  Another  is  Fannai,  spoken  between  the  eastern  border  of  the  South  Lushai  Hills, 
and  the  Koladyne.  Standard  Lushei  is  comparatively  well  known.  Several 
grammars  have  been  written  of  it,  the  most  important  being  that  of  the  pioneer 
missionaries,  Messrs.  Lorrain  and  Savidge,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  very  fuU 

Banjogi  and  dictionary.     Banjogi  and  Pankhu  are  two  unimportant  languages  spoken  in  the 

Pankhu.  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts.  Lushei  is  the  only  language  of  this  group  for  which 
separate  figures,  which  are  fairly  accurate,  are  available. 
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Language. 

Population, 

Yindu       . 

43 

Sho           ... 

414 

Khami 

25,863 

Adu           . 

775 

That           ... 

67 

426.  The  languages  classed  as  Southern  Chin  do  not,  save  in  two  instances,  Southern 

fall  within  the  scope  of  the  Linguistic  Survey  of  ^^"'' 
India,  which  does  not  extend  to  the  Province  of 
BuTina.  Very  little  is  known  about  them,  and  of 
some  we  have  nothing  but  meagre  vocabularies.  As 
elsewhere  in  this  group  separate  figures  are  rarely 
available.  The  following  may,  with  some  confi- 
dence, be  classed  as  belonging  to  the  sub-group, — • 
Ohinme,  Welaung,  CMnbok,  Yindu,  Ohinbon, 
Khyang  or  Sho,  and  Khami.  To  these  may  possibly 
be  added  the  languages  of  some  southern  tribes^ 

such  as  Anu,   Kun,  P.allaing,  and  Sak    or  That,   which    are  mentioned  in 
Census   Reports  and  Gazetteers,  but  about  whose  languages  I  can  find  no- 
information.  .  Paingnet  which  is  generally  mentioned  with  these  turns  out 
to  be  really  a  corrupt  form  oi  Bengali.     The   Chinmes,  who  inhabit    theQ},j„^,g 
sources  of  the  eastern  Mon,  are  said  to  be  a  connecting  link  between  the 
Lais  and  the  Chinboks.      1'he  Welaung  Chins  inhabit  the  villages  at  the^giaung. 
head  waters  of  the  Myittha  River,  and  are  bounded  on   the  north  by  the 
Lais,  and  on  the    south  hy  the  Chinboks.     The  Chinboks  live  in  the  hills  chinbok. 
from  the  Maw  River  down  to  the  Sawchaung.     They  are  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Lais  and  the  Welaungs,  on  the  east  by  the  Burmans,  on  the  west  by  the 
tribes  of  the  Arakan  Yomas,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Yindu  Chins.    The 
Yindus  are  foimd  in  the  valleys  of  the  SaHnchaung  and  the  northern  end  of  the  yindu. 
Mon  Valliey.    The  Chinbons  inhabit  the  southern  end  of  the  Monchaung  and  chinbon. 
stretch  across  the  Arakan  Yomas  into  the  valley  of    the    Pichaung.     The 
Khyengs  or  Khyangs  occupy   the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Arakan  Yomas.  khyeng. 
They  are  also  found  in  the  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts.    This  language  has  received 
some  attention,  and  we  have  grammars  and  vocabularies  by  Major  Fryer  and 
Mr.  Houghton,  besides  word  lists  by  other  writers.    They  are  partially  civilized, 
and  are  hence  sometimes  known  as  the  "Tame  Chins."  They  call  themselves 
"  Sho."    The  Khamis,  or  as  the  Burmese  nickname  them  "  Khweymis,"  "  dogs'  Khami. 
tails,"  arefouiidin  the  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts  and  along  the  River  Koladyne  in 
Arakan.    They  used  to  live  in  the  Chin  Hills,  and  only  came  to  their  present 
seats  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.     We  have  several  vocabularies  of 
their  language,  and  a  short  grammar  published  in  1866  by  the  Rev.  L.  Stilson. 

427.  This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  explain  the  main  points  of  differentia-  character- 
tion  which  characterise  the  Kuki-Chin  languages,  hut  I  may  draw  attention  to  |;*^^^;.ci,*''® 
one  peculiarity  which  admirably  illustrates  the  nature  of  the  Tibeto-Burman  languages. 
construction.   It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  none  of  these  languages  has  developed 

a  proper  verb.  The  words  which  Tierform  the  functions  of  verbs  are,  in  reality, 
verbal  nouns  denoting  an  action.  They  are  therefore  inflected  like  nouns,  and 
the  various  tenses  are  formed  by  adding  post-positions,  or  are  compounds,  the 
last  part  of  which  has  the  meaning  of  finishing,  beginning,  etc.  This  is  pecu- 
liarly evident  in  the  Chin  languages.  In  most  of  them  the  verbs  are  never 
conceived  in  tbe  abstract,  but  are  always  put  in  relation  to  some  noun  as  the 
subject.  This  is  effected  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  with  ordinary  nouns,  viz., 
by  prefixing  the  possessive  pronouns,  so  that  the  expression  "  my  going  "  is  used 
instead  of  "I  go."  Thus,  in  Lushei,  when  we  want  to  say  "  I  am"  we  sayM  m, 
literally  "  my  being ;"  and  when  we  want  to  say  "  thou  art,"  we  say  i  nl,  "  thy 
being." 

428.  The  Kachins,  who  are  also  called  in  Burma  Chingpaw,  and  in  Assam  Kaohin 

Singpho,  i.e.,  "  a  man  of  the  Kachin  tribe,"  and  ^■"""P- 
hence  "  a  man  "  generally,  inhabit  the  great  tract 
of  country  including  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Ohindwin  and  of  the  Irrawaddy,  which  lies  to  the 
east  of  Assam,  and  to  the  north,  north-east^  and 
north-west  of  Upper  Burma.  During  the  last 
fifty  years  they  have  spread  a  long  way  to  the 
south  into  the  Northern  Shan  States  and  the 
districts  of  Bhamo  and  Katha.  They  would 
probably  have  extended  much  further,  if  we  had 
not  annexed  Upper  Burma,  when  we  did;  and 
indeed  at  the  present  moment  there  are  isolated 


Province. 

Population. 

A.Bsam 

Burma     «         •         . 

1.770 
65,570 

-ToTAi,  Kachin 
Add       Kachin-Buima 

.  Hybrids          • 
Other  Hybrids 

ToTAt,  Kachin  gtonp 

67.340 

1,456 
56,979 

135,775 
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Kaohin  villages  far  down  in  the  Southern  Shan  States  and  even  beyond  the  Salwin 
River.   Colonies  of  them  appear  to  have  entered  Assam  where  they  are  known  as 
Singphos,  about  a  hundred  years  ago.     At  any  rate,  their  language  shows  that 
they  must  have  come  into  that  country  after  long  contact  with  the'  Burmans. 
Philology  and  the  traditions  of  their  race  alike  point  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Irra- 
waddy  as  their  original  home,  from  which  they.have  gradually  extended,  mainly 
along  the  river  coui'ses,   ousting  their  immigrant  predecessors,  the  Burmese  and 
the  Shans.    The  language  of  the  Kachins  varies  greatly  over  the  large  .tract  of 
country  which  they  occupy.    They  are  essentially  a  people  of-  the  hills,  _  and 
almost  every  hill  has  got  its  peculiar  form  of  speech.     We  may,  however,  divide 
Nortftprn      all  the  dialects  into  three  classes— the  Northern,  the   Kaori,  and  the  Southern 
^ufhwn      Kachin.    The  Northern  dialect,  which  we  know  best  in  the  form,  in  which  it  is 
Kaciiin.        spoken  by  the  Singphos  of  Assam,  has  been  described.in  the  grammatical  sketches 
Kaori.         of    Logau,     Major     (afterwards    Brigadier-General)     Macgregor,'   and  -  Mr. , 
Needham.   Southern  Kaohin,  which  is  that  spoken  in  the  Bbamo  district,  is  illus- 
trated by  those  of  Messrs.  Hertz  andHanson,  while  the  Kaori  dialect,  which  is  the 
language  of  the  Kaori  Lepais,  who  inhabit  the  hills  to  the  east  and -south -east  of 
Bhamo,  forms  the  basis  of  that  written  by  Dr.  Gushing.     As  regards  the  mutual 
relationship  between  Kachin  and  the  other  Tibeto-Burman  languages,  it  may  be 
said  to  occupy  a  somewhat  independent  position.     In  phonology  it'  comes  close 
to  Tibetan ;  on  the  other  hand,  it   is  also  intimately  related  to  the  Naga  and 
Kuki-Ohin  languages,  and  to  Burmese.     Among  the  Naga  languages,  it  shows 
the  nearest  affinities  to  those  which  form  the    Eastern  sub-group.     Of  the 
Kuki-Chin  languages,  it  shows  remarkable  points  of  resemblance  to    Meithei. 
Its   relationship  to  Burmese  has  never    been   disputed.    The  inquiries  made 
during-theprogress  of  the  Linguistic  Survey  thus  show  that  Kachin,  without 
necessarily    being    a  transition    language,    forms    a  connecting  link  between 
Tibetan  on  the  one  hand,  and  Naga,  Meithei,  and  Burmese  on  the  other. 
Kaohin-  429.  Between  Kachin  and  Burmese  there  are  a  number  of  transition  tongues, 

Hybrfas.  ^^'^^  °^  them,  no  doubt,-  mere  hybrids,  about  which  little  is  at  present  known, 
and  of  which  a  bare  enumeration  must  suffice.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  nearer 
to  Burmese  than  to  Kachin.  The  Lepais  are  the  largest  and  most  important  of 
the  Kachin  tribes.  Most  of  them  speak  the  ordinary  Kachin,  and  one  of.their 
g^j  y.g    septs  has  already  been  mentioned  as  using  the  Kaori 

dialect.  The  Asi  or  Szi  Lepais,  a  half-breed  sept' 
whoschead-quarters  are  in  the  hills  near  Mogaung,  however,  use  one  of  these 
LaBhi      ....       84    ™ongrel  Kachin- Burmese  forms  of  speech.  Amongst' 

them  live   the   Lashis  or   Lechis,   a  hybrid    race, 
speaking  an  allied  hybrid  tongue.     Another  closely  connected  dialect  is  that  of 
jja^j.^      ....      151    *^^  Marus,  who,  so  far  as  known  territory  is  con- 
.       '       *      '       '  cerned,  frequent    the    borderland  of  Burma  and' 

China,  particularly  to  the  north-east  of  Talawgyi.     The  Hpons,  who  have  been 
Hpon  (not  returned).  described  as  "  a  mere  sort  of  dish-clout,  full  of  traces 

ot  their  neighbours,     appear  to  dwell  only   in   the" 
upper    defile    of  the   Irrawaddy    between   Bhaino    and  Sinbo  and    another' 
vaUey  in  the  neighbourhood.    EinaUy,  with   this    set   of  hybrid  languages, 
we  may  refer  to  the  tongue  of  the    people    commonly    known  in  Burma 
Maingtba     -.  .465    ^s  the  Maingthas.    They  have  many  other  names, 

-      -     ■  '  such  as  Achang,  Ngachang,  Ho  Hsa,  La  Hsa,  Paran, 

Taren,  and  Tareng.    The  Kachins  claim  them  as  cousins,,  but  their  language 
seems  principally  to  be  a  mixture  of  Burmese  and   Shan,  although  in  some 
respects  it  strongly  resembles  Lashi.    They  are  found  on  the  west  border  of  the 
Chinese  State  of  Shanta  and  in  Khamti  Long, 
other  430.  In  this  connection,  and  before  dealing  with  the  Burmese  group,  we  may 

Hybrids.  mention  here  a  few  other  apparently  hybrid  languages,  which,  while  not  closely- 
related  to  Kachin,  seem,  so  far  as  the  meagre  materials  available  show,  to  be 
LihBaw  ....  1,605  connected  with  Burmese.  The  first  is  the  dialect 
,  „  „  °*  *^^  Lihsaws  or  Yawyins,  who  are  found  chiefly 
m  the  neighbourhood  of  Sadon  and  scattered  in  small  villages  at  high  altitudes 
throughout  the  Northern  Shan  States  and  Mong  Mit.  Pi-actically  the  same  as  ^ 
La'Lu  ....  16,732  '*  '^  ^}^  language  spoken  by  the  La'hus,  whom  we 
^^  sometimes  find  referred  to  as  Mu  Hso,  Loheirh, 

Law  he,  Myen.  or  Kwi.    Their  principal  seat,  so  far  as  is  known,   is  in  the 
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country  north  of  Mong  Lem  between  the  Salwin  and  the  Me-khong.  There  are 
also  colonies  of  them  scattered  through  the  Shan  States  of  Kengtung  and 
^^^^  nj^yg     Kengcheng.    The  Akhas  are    probably  the  most 

■  .  ■  ■  ■  "  '  numerous  and  widely  distributed  of  the  hill  tribes 
of  Kengtung.  Their  language  appears  to  be  connected  with  La'hu  and  Lihsaw, 
but  the  resemblance  is  not  very  close.  Very  similar  to  it  is  that  spoken  by  the 
. , ..  Ako,  who  also  dwell  in  the  same  State,  and  we  have 

■     '         short  vocabularies  of  the  languages  of  two  trans- 
frontier tribes,  the  Li-sus  and  the  Mu-sus,  which  seem  to  belong  to  this  little  Li-sn  and 
sub-group.    The  Danus  are  an  important  tribe  which  inhabit  the  border  line^"""- 
between  the  Shans  and  the  Burmans,  and  are  a  hybrid  of  the  two  nations,  their   *°"' 
present  speech  being  a  form  of  Burmese  with  a  great  admixture  of  foreign 
words.     Their  language  is  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Danaws,  which 
seems  to  be  connected  with  Karen,  or,   possibly,    with  Palaung  and  Wa.     No 
„,  "  speakers  of  Danu  have  been  returned.    Another 

,  ^  ^  '  "  '  '  '  tribe  of  half-breeds  is  the  Kadus,  who  are  mainly 
a  mixture  of  Burman  and  Shan,  like  the  Danus,  but  also  show  traces  of 
Chin  and,  perhaps,  Kachin  blood.  If  they  ever  had  a  language  of  their  own, 
it  is  now  extinctj  or  has  been  so  much  modified  by  all  its  neighbours,  as  to  be 
J  ,  little  better  than  a  kind  of  Yiddish.    Intha,  spoken 

"*  *  '  ■  *  '  '  round  Port  Stedman  in  the  Southern  Shan  States 
and  Karenni,  is  a  Burmese  largely  diluted  with  Shan.  Its  speakers  are  said  to 
have  come  from  Tavoy.  It  is  spoken  by  5,851  persons,  and  these  figures  form 
part  of  the  total  given  in  the  tables  for  Burmese. 

.  431.  We  are  now  led  naturally  to  the  Burma  group  of  the  Tibeto-Burman  Burma 

-  languages.  In  dealing  with  the  general  question  of  Group, 
the  distribution  of  these  forms  of  speech,  I  have 
explained  how  it  is  most  probable  that  the  Kuki- 
Chins  and  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Burmese  left 
their  original  seat  on  the  upper  waters  of  -the 
Chindwin  and  of  the  Irrawaddy  as  one  horde. "  The 
Kuki-Ohins  separated  from  the  others,  and  left  the 
Burmans  to  continue  their  way  southwards.  "We 
have  to  record  another  language  which  also  probably 
left  themain  stock  after  the  Chins,  but  before  the  Burmese  language  had  fuUy 
developed, — that  of  the  Mr  us.  Mru  is  a  puzzling  language  in  many  particulars.  Miu. 
In  the  main,  it  follows  the  phonetic  system  of  Burmese,  and  yet  it  sometimes 
differs  from  it  in  essential  points.  "We  find  in  it  forms  which  are  paralleled  not 
only  (and  most  frequently)  by  those  which  we  meet  in  Kuki-Ohin,  but  even  by 
the  construction  of  Bodo  and  Naga  forms  of  speech.  Unfortunately,  the  mate- 
rials available  for  studying  Mru  are  most  incomplete,  and,  till  more  are  available, 
it  is  best  to  class  it  provisionally  as  an  independent  form  of  what  is  now  the 
Burmese  language.  This  explains  its  apparent  peculiarities,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  consonant  with  the  traditions  of  the  tribe,  whose  members  maintain  that 
they  came  into  their  present  seats  in  the  hill  tracts  of  Chittagdng  and  Arakan  ■ 
before  the  other  Burmese-speaking  inhabitants. 

432.  The  majority  of  the  dialects  belonging  to  the  Burma  group  proper  are 
almost  unknown,  except,  in  some  cases,  to  local  oflQ.cials.    The  only  one  which ; 
has  been  widely  studied  is  the  classical  language  of  Burmese  literature  as  it  is  Bm-mese. 
spoken  by  educated  Burmese.     The  written  language  is  the  same  everywhere  in 
the  tract  where  it  is  the  standard,  but  the  local  pronunciation  varies  greatly. 
Our  information  on  this  latter  point  is,  however,  almost  entirely  limited  to  the 

dialect  spoken  in  ikrakan.  The  Arakanese  branched 
Ara  anese       .       .       .      ,  •       ^g  ^^^^  ^^^  main  Burmese  stock  at  an  early  date, 

and  have  had  relatively  little  intercourse  with  them  since  that  period,  communi- 
dation  having  been  barred  by  an  intermediate  mountainous  tract  of  country. 
Their  language  has  therefore  developed  upon  lines  of  its  own,  and  in  many 
respects  it  differs  widply  from  the  standard  form  of  speech.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  orthodox  pronunciation  of  the  latter  is  extremely  dissimilar  from  that  indi- 
cated by  the  written  language.  In  other  words,  the  development  of  the  spoken 
language  has  proceeded  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  written  one,  and  the  latter 
represents  the  older  form.  One  of  the  proofs  of  this  is  that  the  pronunciation 
of'ArakanesQ  frequently  agrees  with  that  of  Burmese  as  written,  and  not  as  it  is 
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1 
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7,474,896 

Total,  Bui-ma  group 
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Yabaing. 


Yaw. 


Tavoyer. 


spoken.  Arakanese  is  not  only  spoken  in  Arakan  but  also  in  Chittagong  and 
Backergunge,  where  its  speakers  are  known  as  Maghs  and  their  language  as 
Maghi.  The  Burmans  of  Pegu  call  the  Arakanese  Eakhaing-tha,  i.e.,  "  sons  of 
Bakhaing  (Arakan) ,''  The  only  other  speakers  of  Burmese  out  of  Burma  itself 
are  scattered  in  small  colonies  in  different  parts  of  India  or  in  the  Andamans, 
most  of  them  being  prisoners,  political  or  criminal. 

433.  Other  dialects  of  Burmese  are— Chaungtha,   Yabaing,  Tavoyer,  and 

Taungyo.      The  first,  spoken  by  the  "sons  of  the 
Chaungtha     .       ,       .     i,3oO    ^.^g^„   .^  ^^^^^  j^  Akhyab  and  the  Arakan  Hill 

Tracts.  It  is  said  to  be  a  form  of  Arakanese.  The  Yabaings,  who  are  settled  on 
both  sides  of  the  Pegu  Roma,  are  said  to  speak  Burmese  with  a  strong  Arakanese 
accent.  We  have  no  figures  for  this  dialect.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Yaw 
Valley  in  Pakokku  are  said  to  hav-e  a  dialect  of  their  own,  but  their  language 
appears  in  the  census  tables  as  ordinary  Burmese.  The  inhabitants  of  Tavoy 
maintain  that  they  are  descendants  of  Arakanese  colonists,  and  their  language, 
is  said  to  contain  many   Arakanese  provincialisms.     In  the  census  returns  it 

appeal's  like  Yaw,  as  standard  Burmese.     Taungyo 


Taungyo 


10,543 


is  spoken  by  the  tribe  of  that  name  in  Myelat. 


Chinese, 


Karen. 


Tai  Group. 


Group, 

Popalation 
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Sinitic 
Tai    . 

938,388 
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Total,          Siamese- 
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II 

LaDgnage. 
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retaming  it. 

60,513 
887,875 

Chinese 
Karen 

Total,  Sinitic  group 

938,388 

The  Siamese-CIiiiiese  Sub-ramily. 

434.  This  sub-family  consists  of  two  groups,  the  Sinitic  (including  Karen), 
and  the  Tai.     Chinese  is  not  a  vernacular  of  British 

India,  although  natives  of  the  Flowery  Land  are 
found  in  nearly  every  large  city  as  merchantSj 
leather-workers,  carpenters,  cane-workers,  and 
the  like.  In  Rangoon  and  Upper  Burma,  there 
are  considerablie  communities  of  them,  but  all 
are  temporary  immigrants,  who  are  either  mer- 
chants that  have  come  by  sea,  or  else  people  from 
Yunnan. 

Karen  is  a  group  of  dialects,  not  of  lan- 
guages, for  it  includes  only  one  language — Karen — 
spoken  by  the  members  of  that  tribe  scattered 
over  south  Burma  and  the  neighbouring  portion 
of  Siam.  The  generally  accepted  theory  regarding 
the  language  is,  that  it  is  connected  with  Chinese, 
but  not  descended  from  it,  and  that  the  people 
.   ,      ,,  are  pre-Chinese.     Where  much  is  still  doubtful,   it 

is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  they  have  been  identified  by  some  with  the 
lost  Ten  Tribes,  and  it  is  not  actually  impossible  that  they  may  have  obtained 
certam  of  their  traditions  from  early  Jewish  colonists  in  Northern  China.  Prom 
there  they  appear  to  have  first  emigrated  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ava,  whence, 
about  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  they  came  down  southward  and  spread  over 
the  hiUs  between  the  Irrawaddy,  the  Salwin,  and  the  Me-nam  as  far  as  the 
seaboard.  The  language  has  three  main  dialects,  the  Bwh  or  Bgai  of  the  north 
and  the  Pwo  and  the  Sgau  of  the  south.  A  variety  of  Bgai  is  the  Karen-ni 
or  Hed  Karen,  of  Karen-ni  in  Upper  Burma.  Varieties  of  Pwo  are  Mopgha 
Shangkhipo,  Taru,  Kai  or  Gaikho,  and  I'aungthu,  while  under  Sgau  are  included 
Maunhepaku  and  Wewa.  The  language  of  the  Danaws  (to  be  distinguished 
from  the  Danus)  is  apparently  connected  with  Taungthu  unless  Mr.  Lowis  is 
right  m  classing  it  with  Palaung  and  Wa,  which  belong  to  the  Mon-Khmer 
sub-family. 

435.  The  Tai  race,  in  its  different  branches,  is  beyond  all  question  the  most 
widely  spread  of  any  in  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula,  and  it  is  certainly  the  most 
numerous.  Its  members  are  to  be  found  from  Assam  to  far  into  the  Chinese 
province  of  Kwang-si,  and  from  Bangkok  to  the  interior  of  Yiin-nan  The 
history  of  its  migration  from  Yiin-nan  into  Southern  Indo-China  has"  been 
abeady  briefly  described.  It  remains  to  consider  the  various  forms  of  speeck 
used  by  the  nations  of  which  it  is  composed.  ^    ^^ 

436.  The  Tai  group  consists  of  two  languages,  Siamese  and  Shan.  They  have 
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Language, 

Population 
returning  it. 

Siamese      . 
Shan  proper 

19,536 
816,674 

ToTAi,  Tai  group      . 

836,aiO 

however,    no    less  than  seven  different  written 
characters,  and  there  are  numerous  dialects.    The 
Siamese  character,  which  was  invented  in  the  year  Siamese. 
1125,  is  altogether  different  from  the  others.    The 
language,   so  far  as  British  India  is  concerned,    is  .. 

spoken  principally  in  the  Tavoy,  Amherst,  and 
Mergui  districts  of  Burma.  Lao,  which  is  a  dialect  Lao. 
of  Siamese,  has  an  alphabet  derived  from  that  of 
Mon,  and  closely  related  to  it  are  the  alphabets 
of  Lii  and  Khun,  dialects  which  are  intermediate  Lii  and  Khun 
between  Siamese  and  Shan,  and  which  are  spoken 
just  north  of  the  Siamese  frontier  in  two  of  our  Shan  States. 

Shan  proper  is  spoken  all  over  the  Shan  States,  Shan. 
both  British  and   Chinese,   and  as    far    north    as 
Mogaung.    It  has  a  northern,  a  southern,  and  a  Chinese  dialect,  the  last  having 
slightly  different  character,   which,  like  all  the  other  Shan  alphabets,   is 
from  the  Burmese.     The  word  '  Shan  '  is  the  Burmese  pronunciation 
which  is  the   correct  form.    It   probably  re-appears  in  the  final 


Lis 

Khun 


Shan 


19,380 
42,160 


753,262 


a 

borrowed 
of  '  Sham ', 
syllable  of  '  Assam.' 

437.  In  the  year  1228,  just  about  the  time  when  Kublai  Khan  was  establish-  Atom, 
ing  himself  in  China,  a  Shan  tribe,  the  Ahoms,  entered  the  country  now  called 
Assam,  where  they  settled  themselves,  and  to  which  they  ultimately  gave  their 
name.  They  gradually  established  their  power^  which  reached  its  culminat- 
ing point  in  their  victory  over  the  Kacharis  of  Dimapur  in  1540.  This  made 
them  masters  of  the  whole  of  the  Assam  Valley,  and  they  continued  to 
rule  their  territories  With  vigour  and  success  up  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  they  became  infected  with  Hinduism.  They  lost  their  pride 
of  race,  their  habits  changed,  and  "  instead  of  being  like  barbarians,  but  mighty 
Kshattriyas,  they  became,  like  Brahmans,  powerful  in  talk  alone."  They 
griadually  declined  in  strength,  and  Assam,  after  being  first  conquered  by  the 
Burmese,  was  finally  annexed  by  the  British  in  1824.  So  completely  Hinduised 
did  they  become  before  their  final  faU,  that  their  language  has  been  dead 
for  centuries,  and  is  now  knoWn  to  only  a  few  priests  who  have"  remained 
faithful  to  their  old  traditions.  It  possessed  an  important  historical  literature 
which  is  being  investigated  by  the  Assam  Government.  Ahom  is  an  old  form 
of  the  language  which  ultimately  became  Shan,  and  it  is  of  great  importance 
for  the  study  of  the  mutual  relationship  of  the  various  Indo-Chinese  languages. 

It  is  curious  that,  in  spite  of  their  long  domination,  the  Ahoms  have 
left  so  few  traces  of  their  influence  on  the  languages  of  the  Assam  VaUey. 
They  appear  to  have  been  throughout  comparatively  few  in  number,  and,  as 
their  rule  extended  over  various  tribes  speaking  different  forms  of  speech,  the 
necessity  of  a  lingua  franca  soon  became  apparent.  This  could  only  have  been 
either  Ahom  or  Assamese.  The  latter,  being  an  Aryan  language,  possessed 
the  greater  vitality,  and  its  use  was  no  doubt  encouraged  by  the  Hindu  priests 
who  acquired  influence  over  the  ruling  race.  That  influence  alone  would 
hot  have  been  sufficient,  for  we  see  how  in  Manipur,  where  Hinduism  was 
enthusiastically  accepted,  the  people  have  stiU  retained  their  own  language, 
although  the  Brahmans  _have  had  to  invent  a  written  character  in  which  to 
record  it.  Although  the  Ahoms  have  left  so  few  traces  on  the  language  of 
Assam,  they  have,  however,  made  their  mark  upon  its  literature.  One  of  the 
few  Ahom  words  used  at  the  present  day  is  buranji,  "  the  store  of  instruction  for 
the  ignorant,"  which  they  called  history,  and  it  is  to  them  that  Assam  owes  that 
historical  sense  which  created  the  series  of  chronicles,  still  called  by  the  old 
foreign  naine,  that  are  the  pride  of  its  literature.  From  Assam  to  Kashmir  is 
a  long  ci'y,  and  yet 'between  these  two  countries,  so  far  as  we  know  at  present, 
no  deliberate  original  work  of  history  has  ever  been  written  by  an  Indian  in  an 
Indian  language  which  did  not  owe  its  inception  to  the  influence  or  example  of 
the  Mughul  writers  of  Delhi  and  Agra. 

438.  When  Mogaung  was  captured  by  Alomphra,  a  number  of  Shans  migrated; 
north,  and  settled  here  and  there  in  the  country  round  the  upper  courses  of  the 
Ohindvrin  and  the  Irrawaddy.  Their  principal  settlement  was  high  up^  on  the; 
latter    river   in  the  country  known  as  Khamti  Long  or  GreaiKhamti-landrEhamti. 
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Dialect. 


KhSmti 
Phakial,  PhftUial 

Nora,  Tai-      Nora 
rong,  and       'J'ai-rong 
Aiton.  Alton 

ToiAi,  Shaa  dialects 
of  Assam     ■ 


Popalatioa 
retgrning  it. 


Thence  some  of  them  were  invited  by  their  kinsmen,  the  Ahoms,  and  settled  in 

Eastern  Assam,  where  they  ultimately  ousted  their 
former  hosts.  They  hare  developed  a  slightly 
varying  dialect  of  Shan,  and  have  an  alphabet  of 
their  own.  Since  then  small  numbers  of  other  Shan 
tribes  have  migrated  into  Assam,  who  are  known  as 
Phakials,  Noras,  Tai-rongs  (locally  called  Turungs), 
and  Aitons.  The  last-named  still  speak  Burmese 
Shan,  and  use  that  alphabet.  The  Tai-rongs  were 
enslaved  by  the  Kaohins  en  route,  and  all,  or  nearly 
all,  of  them  now  speak  Singpho.  A  few  of  them,  together  with  the  Noras  and 
Phakials,  speak  a  Shan  dialect  differing  little,  if  at  all,  from  Khamti. 


1,490  * 

289 

2 

12 

1,569 


3,362 


Draridian 
and    Mundfl 
Sob-families, 
The       name 
"  Kolarian." 


Mutaal  rela- 
tionship of 
the  two  snb» 
families. 


Sab-tamily. 

Popalatioi 
returniug  it. 

Munda 
Dravidian  . 
ToTAi,  Dravido- 
Munda  Family 

3,179,275 
56,514,524 

59,693,799 

The  Dravido-HIunda  Famiiy. 

439.  This  family  falls  into  two  connected  sub-families,  the  Dravidian  and  the 

Munda.  The  Dravidian  sub -family  is  well  known. 
Of  late  years  the  Munda  sub-family  has  been  called 
the  "  Kolarian,"  the  name  being  used  both  for  the 
languages  and  for  the  tribes  which  speak  them. 
Mr.  Risley  has  proved  the  non-existence  of  any  such 
distinct  race  of  men,  the  so-called  "  Kolariaus  "  being 

simply  members  of  the  great  Dravidian  family,  and  modern  researches  have  con- 
firmed  this  view,  if  confirmation  was  necessary,  by  maintaining  a  relationship  be- 
tween the  "  Kolarian  "  and  the  Dravidian  languages.  The  name  "  Kolarian  "  itself 
is  objectionable.  •  It  was  suggested  first  in  the  year  1866,  although  another  name 
was  already  in  the  field,  under  the  impression  that  the  Kols,  one  of  the  principal 
of  these  tribes,  were  somehow  connected  with  Oolar  in  Southern  India,  a  thing 
which  has  yet  to  be  proved ;  and  it  has  the  grave  disadvantage  of  suggesting  to 
everyone  who  is  not  a  specialist  that  it  has  something  to  do  with  "  Aryan  "  ;  that, 
in  fact,  the  speakers  of  these  languages  are  a  mixture  of  Kols  and  Aryans, which, 
of  course,  is  far  from  the  truth.  The  "  Kolarian  "  languages  were  long  before  this 
recognised  as  a  distinct  group  by  the  late  Professor  Max  Miiller  in  his  Letter  on 
the  Turanian  Languages,  which  was  published  in  the  year  1853.  He  then  gave 
them  the  name  of  the  "  Munda  "  family,  after  one  of  their  principal  formg.t  That 
name  should  have  been  allowed  to  stand  until  it  was  shown  to  be  unsuitable.  I 
therefore  adhere  to  it  myself,  in  preference  to  the  altogether  fantastic  "  Kolarian  " 
or  the  other  name  suggested  by  some  eminent  scholars  in  Europe — "  Khervarian." 

440.  That  a  relationship  exists  between  the  Munda  and  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages has  of  late  years  been  accepted  by  many  scholars,  and,  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Linguistic  Survey,  it  is  unnecessary  to  labour  at  the  subject 
here.  It  will  suffice  to  show  the  broad  points  of  agreement  and  of  disagreement 
between  the  two  families  or  sub -families.  The  declension  of  nouns  is  very  similar 
in  both,  and  they  both  agree  in  having  two  genders,  one  for  animate  and  the  other 
for  inanimate  things,  although  Dravidian  goes  further  in  classing  irrational  beings 
as  inanimate.  Some  of  the  pronouns  are  very  similar,  and  both  agree  in  having 
two  forms  each  of  the  plural  of  the  first  personal  pronoun.  Many  of  the  suffixes 
used  in  the  conjugation  of  the  verbs  closely  agree ;  both  use  the  relative  participle 
instead  of  a  relative  pronoun,  and  each  has  a  true  causal  form  of  the  verb.  Both 
are  polysyllabic  and  agglutinative,  and  both  use  the  same  order  of  words.  The 
vocabularies  show  many  important  points  of  agreement.  On  the  other  hand, 
Munda  languages  possess  letters  which  are  unknown  in  Dravidian;  they  count  by 
twenties,  while  Dravidian  languages  count  by  tens ;  they  have  a  dual,  which 
Dravidian  has  not ;  but  they  have  no  negative  voice,  which  Dravidian  has.  On 
the  whole,  the  type  of  the  Munda  languages,  viewed  morphologically,  is  older  than 
that  of  the  Dravidian  ones.  They  apply  the  agglutinative  system  more  completely 
and  regularly,  and  show  much  less  tendency  towards  euphonic  change.  % 

*  The  Khamti  figures  are  included  in  those  given  ahove  for  Shfin.    The  others  are  not. 

t  Logan,  writing  ahout  the  same  time,  or  perhaga  a  year  or   two  earlier,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Indian 


j4rc/«;)e/a5'o, 'classed  the  Munda  languages  as  North  Dravidian,  and  treated  them  as  forming  a  separate  group 
which  he  named  '  Kol.'  This  name  might  be  used  instead  of  '  Munda  ',  but  till  Sir  George  Campbell's  time  the 
latter  was,  I  think,  the  name  most  generally  used. 

X  Since  the  above  remarks  were  passed  for  the  press,  the  Linguistic  Survey  has  reached  the  Munda  languages 
The  result  of  the  comparative  examination  of  these  forms  of  speech,  which  is  now  'being  made  for  the  first  time, 
will  probably  show  that  the  Munda  and  Dravidian  Languages  have  not  a  common  origin.  The  question  ig, 
however,  still  sub-Judice. 
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4iil.  Experts  are  divided  as  to  how  the  Dravido-Mundas  entered  India.  Connection 
Some  maintain  that  the  Dravidians  came  from  the  north-west,  and,  with  regard  "^^^  ^°^- 
tp  philology,  point  to  coincidences  occurring  in  the  Scythian  tablet  of  Darius  knguages. 
Hystaspes  at  Behistun  and  in  some  of  the  Dravidian  languages,  and  also  to  the 
existence  of  aDravidian  language,  Erahui,  in  Baluchistan.  In  regard  to  the 
former,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  points  of  disagreement  are  at  least  as 
important  as  those  of  agreement,  and  as  for  the  latter,  it  proves  nothing. 
Brahui  may  just  as  well  be  an  advance  guard  from  the  south-east  as  a  rear- 
guard from  the  north-west.  Another  theory,  which  has  not  received  much 
acceptance  of  late,  is  that  the  Mundas  entered  India  from  the  north-east. 
Finally,  there  is  a  contention,  which  agrees  best  with  the  facts  of  philology, 
that  all  the  Dravido-Mundas  came  from  the  south.  In  dealing  with  the  Mon- 
Khmer  languages,  I  have  fully  discussed  the  remarkable  points  of  continuity 
between  them  and  those  of  the  Munda  family,  and  late  researches  show  equally 
striking  instances  of  agreement  between  both  the  Munda  and  Dravidian 
languages  on  the  one  side,  and  those  of  the  aborigines  of  Australia  on  the  other. 
The  question  is,  however,  one  for  ethnologists  and  not  for  philologists  to  settle. 
It  may  be  added  that  efforts  have  of  late  been  made  to  show  a  connection 
between  the  Chin  languages  and  Tamil.  That  there  are  coincidences  of  voca- 
bulary cannot  be  denied,  but  they  must  be  accidental.  It  is  impossible  to 
postulate  a  close  connection  from  such  coincidences  between  two  families  of 
languages  so  entirely  different  in  structure.  Tibeto-Burman  languages  are 
radically  monosyllabic,  and  Dravidian  ones  are  not. 

442.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  languages  belonging  to  the  Dravido-Munda  Jj^^^j*^"" 
group  were  once  spread  much  more  widely  over  Northern  India  than  we  now  "^  ^^'^^' 
find  them.  Aryan  civilization  and  influence  have  been  too  much  for  them. 
Even  at  the  present  day  we  see  the  absorption  of  aboriginal  tribes  by  the  Aryans 
going  on  before  our  eyes,  and  the  first  thing  to  yiel(l  seems  to  be  the  language. 
There  are  now  many  Dravido-Munda  tribes,  which  have  not  yet  been  received 
into  the  fold  of  the  Aryan  caste  system,  but  whose  members  speak  a  broken 
patois  of  the  nearest  Aryan  language,  and  have  forgotten  everything  but  a  few 
words  of  their  own  proper  speech.  This  has  given  rise  to  not  a  little  confusion 
in  linguistic  researches.  Eor  instance,  there  are  Gonds  who  speak  their  own 
Dravidian  language,  and  there  are  Gonds  who  speak  a .  broken  Aryan  one,  but 
in  both  oases  the  dialects  which  they  ijse  are  called  by  the  same  name—"  Gondi." 
There  are  thus  two  Gondi  languages,  one  an  Aryan,  and  the  other  a  Dravidian 
one.  So  also  in  the  case  of  other  tribes,  and  the  common  nomenclature  based 
•on  tribal  names  has  greatly  complicated  linguistic  inquiries.  There  is  even  an 
instance  on  record  in  which  some  members  of  a  Munda  tribe,  the  Kharias,  have 
abandoned  their  ancestral  language  in  favour  of  that  of  their  Dravidian  neigh- 
bours ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  Dravidian  Oraons  have  aban- 
doned their  own  tongues  for  Mundari,  thus  in  both  cases  making  confusion 
worse  confounded.  In  the  Deccan,  which  has  been  most  preserved  from  Aryan 
influences,  the  Dravidians  have  kept  their  languages  very  fairly,  but  in  Northern 
India,  the  only  Munda  and  Dravidian  languages  which  have  survived  are  those 
spoken  in  the  hill  country  little  accessible  to  Aryan  culture  and  influence. 
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The  9Iiiiida  Sub-Family. 

As  explained  above,  the  Munda,  sometimes  called  the  Kolarian,  Sub-  Munds, 
family  is  probably  the  older  branch  of  the  Drayido-  ^aJ'other 
Munda  languages.    It  exhibits  the  characteristics  agglutinating 
of  an  agglutinative  tongue  to  an  extraordinarily  languages. 
complete  degree.    The  only  other  form  of  speech 
with  which  I  can  compare  it  in   this  respect  is 
Turki.    What  Professor  Max  Mtxller  has  said  about 
that  language  applies  with  equal  force  to  Santali, 
the  typical  form  of  Munda  speech. 

"  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  read  a  Turkish  grammar, 
even  though  one  may  have  no  use  to  acquire 
it  practically.  The  ingenious  ways  in  which 
the  numerous  grammatical  forms  are  brought 
out,  the  regularity  which  pervades  the  system 
of  declension  and  conjugation,  the  transparency 


Language. 

Population 
returning  It. 

Santali       . 

1,780,521 

Kol  . 

948,687 

Korwa 

16,442 

Kharia 

101,886 

JnSng 

10,853 

j[snr 

4,872 

Koia 

23,873 

Gadaba 

37,230 

Savaia 

157,136 

Koikii 

87,675 

Total,  Munda   Bub- 

family 

3,179,275 
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and  inteUigibiHty  of  the  whole  structure,  must  strike  all  who  have  a  sense 
of  that  wonderful  power  of  the  human  mind  which  has  displayed  itseit 
in  language.  ...  We  have  before  us  a  language  of  perfectly  transpar- 
ent structure,  and  a  grammar  the  inner  workings  of  which  we  can  study, 
as  if  watching  the  building  of  ceUs  in  a  crystal  beehive.    An  eminent 
orientalist  remarked  :     '  We  might  imagine  Turkish  to  be  the  result  ot 
the  deliberations  of  some  eminent  society  of  learned  men' ;  but  no  such 
society  could  have  devised  what  the  mind  of  man  produced,  left  to  itseJJ:  m 
the  steppes  of  Tartary,  and  guided  only  by  its  innate  laws,  or  by  an  iiis^^^c- 
tive  power  as  wonderful  as  any  within  the  realms  of  nature.     .    .    .  ihe 
most  ingenious  part  of  Turkish  is  undoubtedly  the  verb.    Like  Greek  and 
Sanskrit,  it  exhibits  a  variety  of  moods  and  tenses,  suflacient  to_  express 
the  nicest  shades  of  doubt,  of  surmise,  of  hope,  and  of  supposition.    In 
all  these  forms  the  root  remains  intact,  and  sounds  like  the  key-note 
through  all  the  various  modulations  produced  by  the  changes  of  person, 
number,  mood,  and  time.     But  there  is  one  feature  .  so  peculiar  to  the 
Turkish  verb  that  no  analogy  can  be  found  in  any  of  the  Aryan  languages, 
the  power  of  providing  new  verbal  bases  by  the  mere  addition  of  certain 
letters,  which  give  to  every  verb  a  negative,  or  causative,  or  reflexive,  or 
reciprocal  meaning.     In  their  system  of  conjugation,  the  Turkic  dialects 
can  hardly  be  surpassed.    Their  verbs  are  like  branches  which  break 
down  under  the  heavy  burden  of  fruits  and  blossoms." 

444.  Nearly  every  word  of  the  above  applies  with  equal  force  to  San- 
tali.  Suffix  is  piled  upon  suffix,  till  we  obtain  words  which,  to  European 
eyes,  seem  monstrous  in  their  length,  yet  which  are  complete  in  themselves, 
and  every  syllable  of  which  contributes  its  fixed  quota  to  the  general 
signification  of  the.  whole.  One  example  of  the  use  of  suffixes  must  suffice. 
The  wovA  dal  means  "strike/'  and  from  it  we  get  dal-ooho-akan-tahen-tae- 
tin-a-e^  which  signifies  "  he,  who  belongs  to  him  who  belongs  to  me,  will 
continue  letting  himself  be  struck."  If  we  insert  the  syllable  pa  in  the 
middle  of  the  root,  so  that  we  get  dapal,  the  beating  becomes  reciprocal,  and 
we  have  a  fight,  so  that  dapal-ocho-ahan-tahen-tae'tin-a-e  means  "he,  who 
belongs  to  him  who  belongs  to  me,  will  continue  letting  himself  be  caused  to 
fight."  Again,  if  we  .substitute  aho-an  for  ahan,  the  same  pugnacious 
individual  with  a  string  of  owners  wiU,  with  less  disinterestedness,  continue 
causing  to  fight  only  for  himself.  The  best  idea  of  the  enormous  number 
of  complex  ideas  which  can  thus  be  formed  according  to  the  simplest  rules  may 
be  gained  from  the  fact  that  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  "to  strike"  in  the 
third  person  singular  alone,  occupies  nearly  a  hundred  pages  in  Mr.  Skrefsrud's 
SantalL  Grammar. 

445.  Among  other  characteristic  features  of  the  Munda  languages  we  may 
the  following.  They  contain  four  sounds,  usually  known  as  semi- 
consonants,  the  enunciation  of  which  is  checked  and  left  incomplete,  the  breath 
being- expired  through  the  nose.*  Although  masculine  and  feminine  nouns  are 
distinguished,  there  are  only  two  real  genders,  one  for  all  animate  and  the  other 
for  all  inanimate  objects.  Nouns  have  three  numbers,  a  singular,  a  dual, 
and  a  plural,  the  dual  and  plural  numbers  being  indicated  by  suffixing  the  dual 
or  plural  respectively  of  the  third  personal  pronoun  to  the  noun.  Short  forms 
of  all  the  personal  pronouns  are  freely  used,  in  each  case  as  verbal  suffixes.  The 
dual  and  plural  of  the  first  personal  pronoun  have  each  two  forms,  one  including 
the  person  addressed,  and  the  other  excluding  him.  If,  when  giving  orders  to 
your  cook  yoii  say,  "  we  shall  dine  at  half  past  seven,"  you  must  be  careful  to 
use  ale  for  "  we,"  not  abon ;  or  else  you  will  invite  your  servant  to  the  meal, 
which  might  give  rise  to  awkwardness.  Participial  formations  are  used  instead 
of  relative  pronouns,  exactly  as  in  Tibeto-Burman  and  Dravidian  languages. 
"  The  deer  which  you  bought  yesterday  "  would  be  rendered  "  the  yesterday  deer 
bought  by  you."  Roots  are  modified  in  meaning  not  only  by  suffixes  but  also 
by  infixes,  as  in  da-pa'l  mentioned  above.  The  logical  form  of  the  Mimda  sen- 
tence is  altogether  different  from  that  of  an  Aryan  one,  and  hence  it  is  impossible 
to  divide  the  language  into  the  parts  of  speech  with  which  we  are  familiar,  say, 
in  English.  The  nearest  thing  which  it  has  to  what  we  call  a  verb,  merely  calls 
up  an  idea,  but  is  unable  to  make  any  assertion.    The  final  assertion  is  made  by 

*  Mr.  Skrefsrud,  who  is,  I  helieve,  the  only  scholar  who  is  familiar  with  hoth  Bode  and  Santali,  appears  to 
consider  these  Munda  semi-censonants  at)  identical  with  the  '  abrupt '  tone  of  the  Indo-Chinese  languages. 
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one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  Munda  Grammar,  a  particle  known 
as  "  the  categorical  <»."  By  its  form,  the  sentence  first  unites  the  represented  ideas 
into  a  mental  picture,  and  then,  by  a  further  effort,  affirms  its  reality.  In  English 
we  say  "  John  came."  A  Santali  would  first  call  up  a  picture  of  John  haviog  come, 
and  then,  by  adding  the  categorical  a,  would  assert  that  this  picture  was  a  fact. 
Hence  this  a  is  not  used  in  sentences  which  do  not  contain  a  categorical  asser- 
tion, e.g.,  those  which  in  English  would  contain  a  verb  in  the  subjunctive  or 
optative  mood.  Santali,  with  what  is  really  better  logic,  relegates  subjunctive 
and  relative  to  what  may  be  called  the  incomplete  verb  in  company  with  what 
are  with  us  participles,  gerunds,  and  infinitives,  and  forms  the  only  complete 
and  real  verb  by  the  addition  of  the  categorical  a. 

446.  As  in  the  case  of  several  Tibeto-Burman  tribes,  the  names  which  we  Names  of 
give  to  many  Munda  ones  are  not  those  by  which  their  members  call  themselves,  Munda  lan- 
but  those  which  we  have  adopted  from  their  Aryan-speaking  neighbours.    We  ^°*se3. 
also  observe  the  same  principle  running  through  the  names  by  which  they 

do  caU  themselves  that  is  so  common  among  the  Tibeto-Burmans.  Most  of  the 
tribes  simply  caU  themselves  "  men,"  the  same  word  with  dialectic  variations, 
Kol,  Kora,^  Kor-ku  (simply  the  plural  of  Kor),  Horo,  Hor,  or  Ho,  being  used 
nearly  universally.  The  Indian  Aryans  have  adopted  in  one  case  the  word 
"  Kol,"  as  a  sort  of  generic  term  for  any  of  these  non- Aryan  tribes,  and 
have  identified  the  word  with  a  similarly  spelt  Sanskrit  one  meaning  "  pig,"  a 
piece  of  etymology  which,  though  hardly  according  to  the  ideas  of  European 
science,  is  infinitely  comforting  to  those  that  apply  it.  The  Raj  of  these 
Kols  is  a  subject  of  legend  over  large,  tracts  of  the  south  side  of  the  Gangetic 
valley,  where  not  one  word  of  Munda  origin  has  been  heard  for  generations.  The 
name  is  perhaps  at  the  bottom  of  our  word  "  coolie,"  and  of  the  names  of  one  or 
more  important  castes  which  would  indignantly  deny  their  Munda  origin. 

447.  The  present  stronghold  of  the  Munda  languages  (the  people  are  spread  Habitat  of 
much  wider)  is  the  north-east  of  the  central  plateau  of  India.     The  hills  of  the  ^"^^  f^^^y- 

,  Sonthal  Parganas,  Ohota  Nagpur,  Orissa,  Chhattisgarh,  and  North-East  Madras 
are  full  of  tribes  speaking  various  forms  of  the  Munda  tongue,  mixed  here  and 
there  with  advance  colonies  of  people  whose  speech  is  Dravidian  proper.  There 
are  also  many  in  the  plains  districts  at  the  foot  of  these  mountains,  so  that  in 
North-Eastern  India  they  cover  a  large  tract  of  country.  Crossing  the  Central 
Provinces,  the  mountains  of  which  are  mainly  occupied  by  Dravi^an  tribes,  we 
find  the  Korkus,  also  speaking  a  Munda  language,  at  the  north-west  end  of  the 
plateau,  where  Berar  and  the  Central  Provinces  meet.  Here  also  we  meet  the 
Bhils,  who  have  so  often  been  credited  with  speaking  a  Munda  language.  It 
is  possible  that  they  once  did  so,  but,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  they  now  all 
speak  a  broken  Gujarati,  a  broken  Marathi,  or  a  broken  Hindi,  according 
to  the  locality  where  they  happen  to  live.  It  may  be  that  there  are  tribes 
which  have  stiU  retained  the  language  of  their  forefathers.  They  have  not,  how- 
ever, yet  been  discovered.  Here  also  may  be  mentioned  once  for  all  a  number 
of  so-caUed  Munda  languages  found  in  the  Chhattisgarh  country,  Baiga, 
Bhinjia,  Bhunjia,  and  the  like,  which  are  reaUy  the  names  of  clans  or  of  groups 
of  exorcists,  who  have  abandoned  their  original  language,  Munda  or  Dravidian, 
and  now  talk  a  broken  patois  of  the  local  Chhattisgarhi. 

Munda  languages  are  also  widely  spoken  in  North-Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam. 
People  who  use  them  are  largely  employed  as  coolies'in  both  tracts,  especially  in 
tea  gardens.  A  colony  of  them  has  also  been  settled  in  Assam  for  some  years,  con- 
sisting of  emigrants  led  thither  by  the  missionaries  who  have  so  successfully  worked 
amongst  them  in  their  own  hpme.  Mundas  as  a  body  make  excellent  labour- 
ers, and  show  no  reluctance  to  leave  their  native  country  for  work  at  a  distance. 

Fully  eleven-twelfths  of  the  Mundas  of  Western  Bengal  and  Chota  Nagpur 
fall  under  one  or  other  of  the  two  great  nationalities  of  Santals  and  Kols.  The 
former  occupy  mainly  the  north  and  east,  and  the  latter  the  south.  The  matter 
has,  however,  been  somewhat  complicated  by  the  fact  that  some  Santals  are 
wrongly  called  Kols. 

448.  The  head- quarters  of  Santali  are,  naturally,  the  Sonthal  Parganas,  north-  Santali. 
east  of  the  Chota-Nagpur  plateau,  at  the  eastern  end  of  that  great  range  of  hills 
which  extends  right  across  India  as  far  as  Mount  Abu ;  but  the  language  covers  a 
much  larger  tract  of  country.    To  the  north  there  are  numbers  of  its  speakers  in 
Bhagalpurand  Monghyr,  and  to  the  east  we  find  it  in  the  districts  of  Birbhum  and 
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Kol. 


M  undari. 


Ho. 


Bhumij, 
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1,726,557 
18,801 
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27,821 

ToT.41,  SantSli 

1,790,521 

M-urshidabad.  It  extends  much  further  south,  through  Manbhum,  Bankura, 
Burdwan,  Midnapur,  and  eastern  Singhbhum,  right  into  the  Orissa_  Tributiary 
States.  Only  to  the  west  do  we  find  but  few  speakers.  There  are  some  in  the  parts 
of  Hazaribagh  near  the  Sonthal  Parganas,  and  (if  local  returns  are  correct)  an  over- 
flow from  the  Orissa  Tributary  States  into  the  State  of  Raigarh,  which  belongs 
politically  to  the  Central  Provinces.  It  is  called  by  various  names.  The  prbper 
spelling  of  the  word  which  we  pronounce  as  Santal  is  said  to  be  Saontar,  and  in 
addition  to  this  we  have  Manjhi,  Thar,  and,  the  name  by  which  the  people  call 

themselves,  Hor  or  "  men."     The  language  has  two 
or  three  dialects,  differing  slightly  from  the  standard, 
the  principal  of  which  are  Mahli  and  Karma!^. 
Both  are  mostly  spoken  in  the  Sonthal  Parganas 
and   Manbhum,  and  the  latter  is  also  incorrectly 
called  "  Kol "  i).v  many  writers,  its  speakers  being 
wrongly  classed  as  Kols  at  the  last  Census.     It  is 
said  to  be  a  form  of  Santali,  and,  so  far  as  our  pre- 
sent information  goes,  neither  it  nor  the  people  who 
use  it  have  any  but  the  most  distant  connection  with 
the  Kols  of  Central  and  South  Chota  Nagpur. 
Santali  has  received  much  grammatical  study.     The  first  works  of  import- 
ance were  written  by  the  Norwegian  missionaries  of  the  Sonthal   Parganas, 
amongst  which  Mr.  Skrefsrud's  grammar  is  still  the  leading  authority  on  the 
language.    The  Pree  Church  missionaries  of  Manbhum  have  also  produced  some 
useful  elementary  works,  and  an  excellent  dictionary  is  now  issuing  from  their 
press.    Nor  have  officers  of  Government  been  idle.     We  have  an  English-Santali 
dictionary  from  the  pen  of  Mr.   Martin,  and  the  late  Mr.  John  Boxwell  wrote 
the  first  scientific  examination  of  the  language,  an  account  which  for  insight  and 
clearness  has  never  been  superseded.    In  Europe  the  Danes,  headed  by  Professor 
Thomsen  of  Copenhagen,  have  made  a  special  study  of  this  speech  from  the  point 
of  view  of  comparative  philology.     There  are  several  Santali  versions  of  the 
New  Testament  and  of  a  portion  of  the  Old. 

449.  The  Kol  language  has  its  home  in  Central  and  South  Chota  Nagpur  and 
in  the  neighbouring  portions  of  the  Qrissa  Tributary  -States  and  of  Chhattisgarh. 
It  has  two  main  dialects,  Mundari  and  Ho,  the 

former  of  which  is  spoken  to  the  north,  mainly  in 
Eanchi  and  Palamau,  while  Ho  is  spoken  to  the 
south  in  Singhbhum  and  the  neighbourhood.  Mun- 
dari, which  its  speakers  call  Horo,  has  also  received  ♦ 
considerable  attention  from  the  missionaries  who 
work  among  the  tribe.  The  Church  of  England, 
the  German  Evangelical  Mission,  and  the  Church 
of  Bome  have  all  contributed  to  our  knowledge. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  Bravidian  Oraons  in  a 
part  of  the  district  of  Kanchi  have  abandoned  their 
own  language  and  speak  a  form  of  Mundari  known 
as  Horolia  Jhagar.  Ho,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  Kol,  is  the  dialect  of  the  Larika 
or  Fighting  Kols,  whose  principal  seat  is  the  district  of  Singhbhum  and  the 
Tributary  States  to  its  south.  It  closely  resembles  Mundari,  the  main  difference 
being  one  of  pronunciation.  As  we  see  from  its  name.  Ho  frequently  drops 
a  final  r  at  the  end  of  a  word.  Of  the  other  Kol  dialects  the  most  important  is 
Bhumij  (with  a  sub-dialect,  Tamuria),  spoken  in  the  same  country  as  Kol. 

There  is  also  Birhor,  the  language  of  the  "  men  of 
the  forest,"  spoken  in  Chota  Nagpur.  The  Turias 
of  Chota  Nagpur  and  Sambalpur  are  said  to  speak 
yet  another  dialect.  People  known  as  Kols  are 
found  living  as  far  west  as  Banda  in  the  United 
Provinces,  but  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Chota  Nagpur 
they  have  ceased  to  speak  their  proper  language,  and 
use  the  ordinary  Hindi  dialect  of  their  Aryan  neigh- 
bours. The  New  Testament  and  portions  of  the  Old 
have  been  translated  into  Mundari. 

450.  The  only  other  considerable  tribes  of  Western  Bengal  who  speak  Munda 
languages  are  the  Korwas,  the  Kharias,  and  the  Juangs.    The  Korwas,  who 
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16,442 

appear  to  be  related  to  the  Mundas,  inhabit  the 
west  of  Ohota  Nagpur,  especially  the  States  of 
Sirguja  and  Jashpur,  the  Dewan  of  the  latter  being 
a  member  of  the  tribe.  They  are  even  found  in 
that  part  of  the  district  of  Mirzapur  which  lies 
south  of  the  Son,  being  the  only  Munda  tribe  speak-  singii. 
ing  a  Munda  language  in  the  United  Provinces.  Here  their  language  is  called 
S^orwari.  Singli  or  Ernga  is  said  to  be  a  dialect  of  Korwa.  The  Kharias  are  Kharia. 
much  scattered.  Their  chief  home  is  in  the  Ranchi  district,  but  they  are  also 
found  eastwards  as  far  as  Birbhum,  westwards  over  the  greater  part  of  Ohota  Nag- 
pur, and  southwards  in  Sambalpur  and  in  the  adjoining  Tributary  States  of 
Chhattisgarh  and  Orissa.  They  do  not  all  use  their  own  language.  In  Manbhum 
they  speak  a  broken  Bengali,  while  in  the  Orissa  Tributary  States  some  of  them 
at  any  rate  use  a  Dravidian  form  of  speech.  The  Juangs  or  Patuas  of  the  States  Jnang. 
of  Keonjhar  and  Dhenkanal  in  Orissa  speak  a  language  which  is  said  to  be 
closely  allied  to  Kharia,  although  it  has  borrowed  largely  from  Oriya.  They  are 
probably  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  civilization  of  all  the  Munda  tribes.  Till 
quite  recently  the  women  of  the  tribe  did  not  even  sew  fig  leaves  together  to 
make  themselves  aprons.  A  bunch  of  leaves  tied  on  in  front  and  behind  was  all 
that  was  claimed  by  the  most  exacting  demands  of  fashion,  and  this  costume  was 
"  renewed  as  required,  when  the  fair  wearer  went  to  fetch  cattle  from  the  wood, 
which  provided  her  millinery."  Attempts  have  of  late  been  made  to  introduce 
the  wearing  of  loin-cloths,  with  what  succes_s  I  am  unaware.  Other  minor  tribes 
of  the  eastern  Mundas  are  the  following  :  Asur  or  Agaria,  with  a  dialect  called  Asm-. 

Birjia  or  Koranti,  is  spoken  by  wild  tribes  of 
R  anchi,  and  an  Asur  grammar  has  been  written  by 
Dr.  Hahn.  Agaria  is  said  to  be  the  same  language. 
Kora  is  spoken  in  Manbhum,  Bankura,  and  theKora. 
Orissa  Tributary  States.  It  is  also  said  to  exist  in 
Sambalpur  and  the  neighbouring  Peudatory  States, 
where  a  language  called  Kisan  has  been  identified 
with  it.  Kisan  is  spoken  by  many  thousand  people  Kiaan. 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  but  the  specimens  ofit 
which  I  have  seen  are  really  specimens  of  Kurukh, 
a  Dravidian,  not  a  Munda,  language.  We  are  not 
entitled  to  assert  from  this  that  Kisan  is  always  a  Dravidian  language,  for,  like 
Kharia,  some  members  of  the  tribe  may  have  changed  their  language  for  another. 
Indeed,  Kisan,  which  merely  means  '  cultivator,'  may  not  be  a  real  language  at 
all,  but  may  connote  simply  the  language  of  cultivators  just  as  '  Kora  '  or  '  Koda '  is 
by  some  considered  to  mean  '  digger,'  and  to  "have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Munda 
word  meaning  '  man.'  For  these  reasons,  the  speakers  of  Kisan  and  Koda  in  the 
Central  Provinces  have  been  shown  under  the  head  of  Kurukh.  The  matter  is 
further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  the  Koras  have  been  con- 
founded with  the  Korwas,  who  are  an  altogether  different  tribe,  speaking  a 
different  language.  The  most  southerly  forms  of  M-unda  speech  are  those  spoken 
by  the  Savaras  and  Gadabas  of  North-East  Madras.  The  former  have  been  identi- 
fied with  the  Suari  of  Pliny  and  the  Sabarae  of  Ptolemy.  A  wild  tribe  of  the 
same  name  is  mentioned  in  Sanskrit  literature,  even  so  far  back  as  in  that  of 
late  vedio  times,  as  inhabiting  the  Deocan,  so  that  the  name,  at  least,  can  boast 
of  a  great  antiquity, 

451.  Crossing  India  we  find  in  the  western  districts  of  the  Central  Provinces  and 
in  the  neighbouring  portion  of  Berar  the  AVestern  Munda  language  called  Korku.*  Korku. 
We  have  a  short  grammar  of  this  language  and  a  translation  into  it  of  the  Gospel  of 

St.  Mark.  There  are  people  also  called  Korkus,  in 
the  west  of  Chota  Nagpur  in  the  country  overlook- 
ing Baghelkjiand,  but,  so  far  as  my  inquiries  extend, 
they  now  all  use  an  Aryan  language,  and  whether 
they  are  really  the  same  tribe  as  the  Korkus  of  the 
Berars  I  do  not  know.  The  Western  Korku  is  said 
to  have  two  dialects,  Muasi  and  Nihali.  The  former 
is  spoken  in  Chhindwara.  As  for  Nihali,  it  appears 
to  have  died  out  in  the  Berars,  where  it  used  to  be  a 

,  *  The  home  of  ila  speakers  IS  in  the  ■west  of  the  Pactmarlii  Hills  and  in  the  Betul  district  of  the  Central 
Provinces.  The  Berar  Korkus  are  mainly  ioani  in  the  Melghat  Talnk  of  EUichpur,  which  is  geographically  a 
part  of  Betul. 


Dialect., 

Population 
retarnlng  it. 

Asur 
Agaria 

Birjia  (Chota  Nagpur)  . 
„  (Central  Provinces) 

3,126 
328 

1,377 
46 

Total,  Asur 

4,872 

Gadaba  and 

Savara. 


Bialeci 

Population 
leturniiig  it. 

Korku 
llnSsi 

81,263 
6,412 

Total,  KSrku 

87,675 

Muilsi. 
Nihali. 
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fairly  important  language.  Specimens  hai^e  been  obtained  from  Nimar  in  the 
Central  Provinces,  -whicli  have  a  Munda  basis,  but  are  largely  mixed  with 
Dravidian. 


HaMtaf. 


Character- 
istics. 


The  DraTidian  Snb-Family, 

452.  Of  much  greater  importance  than  their  Munda  cousins  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  their  speakers  are  the  languages  which  are  known,  as  Dravidian. 
Broadly  speaking,  they  form  the  speech  of  the  south  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  as 

contrasted  with  the  Aryan  languages  of  the  north. 
The  northern  limit  of  this  southern  block  of  Dravi- 
dian languages  from  this  point  of  view  may  roughly 
be  taken  as  the  north-east  corner  of  the  district  of 
Chanda  in  the  Central  Provinces.  Thence,  towards 
the  Arabian  Sea,  the  boundary  runs  south-west  to 
Kolhapur,  whence  it  follows  the  line  of  the  Western 
Ghats  to  about  a  hundred  miles  below  Goa,  where  it 
joins  the  sea.  The  boundary  eastwards  from  Chanda 
is  more  irregular,  the  hill  country  being  mainly 
Dravidian,  with  here  and  there  a  Munda  colony, 
and  the  plains  Aryan.  Kandh,  which  is  found  most 
to  the  north-east,  is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by 
Aryan  speaking  Oriyas.  Besides,  however,  this  solid 
block  of  Dravidian  speaking  country,  there  are  is- 
lands of  languages  belonging  to  the  family  far  to  the 
north  in  the  Central  Provinces  and  Chota  Nagpur, 
even  up  to  the  bank  of  the  Ganges  at  Rajmahal. 
Most  of  these  are  rapidly  falling  under  Aryan  influences.  Many  of  the  speakers 
are  adopting  the  Aryan  caste-system,  and  with  it  broken  forms  of  the  Aryan 
language,  so  that  there  are  in  this  tract  numbers  of  Dravidian  tribes  to  whose 
identification  philology  can  ofPer  no  assistance.  Finally,  in  far-off  Baluchistan, 
there  is  Brahui,  concerning  which,  as  already  stated,  there  have  been  many 
discussions  as  to  whether  it  is  the  advance  guard  or  the  rear  guard  of  Dravidian 
migration.  The  following  table  shows  the  relationship  which  exists  between 
the  various  Dravidian  languages.  Sanskrit  writers  divided  the  speeches  of 
Southern  India  into  two,  which  they  named  "  Andhra  "  and  "  Dravida " 
respectively.  This  division  is  well  borne  out  by  the  present  conditions  of  the 
existing  vernaculars.  Andhra  was  the  parent  of  Telugu.  Kolami,  Kui,  and 
Gond  are  intermediate  {languages,  and,  except  Brahui,  all  the  others  are 
descended  from  Dravida  : 

Original  Diavidian  Langnage. 


Language. 

Population 
vetnining  it. 

Tamil 

16,525,500 

Malayalam 

6,029,304 

Telugu      . 

20,696,872 

Kanarese 

10,365,047 

Kodagu     . 

89,191 

Tulu 

535,210 

Toda 

805 

Kota 

1,300 

Gond  (including  Kolami) 

1,125,479 

Kandh 

494,099 

Kurukh 

591,886 

Malhar 

465 

Malto         .         .         . 

60,777 

Brahui 

48,589 

Total,  Dravidian 

Sub-fam'ily  . 

56,514.524 

DraTida  Langnage. 


Andhra  Langnage. 


Tamil.    Malajalam.      Tnln.    Kodagn.    Toda.      Kota.    Konarese.    Kurakh.  Malto.    Gond.      Kni.      Kolami,  etc.    Telaga.    BraliM. 

453.  The  Dravidian  languages  are  polysyllabic  and  agglutinative,  but  do  not 
possess  anything  like  the  wonderful  luxuriance  of  agglutinative  suffixes  which 
we  have  noticed  as  distinguishing  the  Munda  family.  They  represent,  in  fact, 
a  later  stagfe  of  development,  for  although  still  agglutinative,  they  exhibit  the 
suffixes  in  a  state  in  which  they  are  beginning  to  be  modified  by  euphonic  con- 
siderations, dropping  letters  in  one  place  and  changing  vowels  in  another.  The 
suffixes,  however,  though  thus  sometimes  losing  their  original  form,  are  stiU 
independent  and  separable  from  the  stem -word,  which  itself  remains  unchanged. 
The  following  general  account  of  the  main  characteristics  of  the  Dravidian  forms 
of  speech  is  taken  with  one  or  two  verbal  alterations  from  the  Manual  of.  the 
Administration  of  the  Madras  Presidency  ; —  

"  In  the  Dravidian  languages  all  nouns  denoting  inanimate  substances  and 
irrational  beings  are  of  the  neuter  gender.  The  distinction  of  male  and  female 
appears  only  in  the  pronouns  of  the  third  person,  in  adjectives  formed  by  suffix- 
ing the  pronominal  terminations,  and  in  the  third  person  of  the  verb.    In  all 
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Other  cases  the  distinction  of  gender  is  marked  by  separate  words  signifying 
*  male '  and  '  female.'  Dravidian  nouns  are  inflected,  not  by  means  of  case 
terminations,  but  by  means  of  suffixed  postpositions  and  separable  particles. 
Dravidian  neuter  nouns  are  rarely  pluralised.  The  Dravidian  dative  (kn,  ki,  or 
ge)  bears  no  analogy  to  any  case  termination  found  in  Sanskrit  or  other  Indo- 
European  languages.  Dravidian  languages  use  postpositions  instead  of  preposi- 
tions. In  Sanskrit  adjectives  are  declined  like  substantives,  while  in  Dravidian 
adjectives  are  incapable  of  declension.  It  is  characteristic  of  Dravidian 
languages  in  contradistinction  to  Indo-European,  that,  wherever  practicable, 
they  use  as  adjectives  the  relative  participles  of  verbs,  in  pi-eference  to  nouns 
of  quality,  t)r  adjectives  properly  so  called.  A  peculiarity  of  the  Dravidian 
dialects  is  the  existence  of  two  pronouns  of  the  first  person  plural,  one  inclu- 
sive of  the  person  addressed,  the  other  exclusive.  The  Dravidian  languages 
have  no  passive  voice,  this  being  expressed  by  verbs  signifying  '  to  suffer,'  etc. 
The  Dravidian  languages,  unlike  the  Indo-European,  prefer  the  use  of  continua- 
tive  participles  to  conjunctions.  The  Dravidian  verbal  system  possesses  a 
negative  as  well  as  affirmative  voice.  II  is  a  marked  peculiarity  of  the  Dravi- 
dian languages  that  they  make  use  of  relative  participial  nouns  instead  of  phrases 
introduced  by  relative  pronouns.  These  participles  are  formed  from  the  various 
participles  of  the  verb  by  the  addition  of  a  formative  suffix.  Thus,  '  the  person 
who  came '  is  in  Tamil  literally  '  the  who-came.'  " 

454.  The  relationship  of  the  Dravidian  to  the  so-called  Turanian  languages  Relationship 
is  a  complicated  question.      Dr.   Caldwell  long  ago  pointed  out    points    of  !^'*^  ^""^ 
resemblance  between  these  two    families,   and  more  especially  between  thei^gnages. 
Dravidian  languages  on  the  one  side  and  the  Finnish,  Hungarian,  and  Turkish 
languages  on  the  other.     This,  however,  is  not  the  place  to   enter  upon  the 
discussion  of  so  large  a  subject.    We  must  content  ourselves  with  pointing  out 
the  vast  questions  which  it  raises.    If  the  theory  is  correct  (and  I  may  say  at 
once  that,  personally,  I  do  not  accept  it),  it  might  lead  us  to  look  upon  the  • 
Dravido-Munda  languages  as  forming  a  connecting  link  between  that  of  Finland 
and  those  of  Australia.     The  audacity  of  philologists  could  hardly  go  further 
than  this,  and  yet  there  is  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  relationship  on 
both  sides. of  the  connecting  family. 

456.  Little  can  be  added  to  what  has  been  written  in  previous  census  reports  Tamil. 
regarding  the  various  Dravidianjanguages.    What  follows  is  mostly  a  repetition 
of  well-known  facts  in  words  that  have  been  used  before.     The  first  language 
to  be  mentioned  is  Tamil,  not  because  it  is  numerically  or  geographically  the 
most  important,  but  by  reason  of  its  being  the  most  cultivated  and  the  best 
known  of  the  Dravidian  forms  of  speech.     It  covers  the  whole  of  Southern 
India  up  to  Mysore  and  the  Ghats  on  the  west,  and  reaches  northwards  as  far 
as  the  town  of  Madras,  and  beyond.     It  is  also  spoken  as  a  vernacular  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  while  most  of  the  emigrants  from  the 
Peninsula  to  British  Burma  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  so-called  Klings 
or  Kalingas,  have  Tamil  for  their  native  language;  so  also  have  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  emigrant  coolies  who  proceed  from  Madras  to  Mauritius  and  the 
West  Indies.     In  India  itself,  Tamil  speakers,  principally  domestic  servants, 
are  found  in  every  large  town  and  cantonment.     The  Madras  servant  is  usually 
without  religious  prejudices  or  scruples  as  to  food,  headgear,  or  ceremonial,  so 
that  he  can  accommodate  himself  to  all  circumstances,  in  which  respect  he  is 
unlike  the  Northern  Indian  domestic.    'J'amil,  which   is    sometimes    called 
Malabar,  and  also,  by  Deccan  Muhammadans  and  in  the  West  of  India,  Arava, 
is  a  fairly  homogeneous  language.     Only  some  petty  dialects  such  as  Irula,  imia, 

Kasuvaj  and  Yerukala  have  been  reported.  The  kasuva,  and 
first  two  are  the  dialects  of  small  tribes  in  the 
Nilgiris,  and  the  last,  which  is  also  known  as  Eorchi 
or  Korava,  is  used  by  a  clan  of  vagrants,  and  wiU 
be  dealt  with  under  the  head  of  gipsy  lan- 
guages. Malasar  is  a  corrupt  Tamil  spoken  by  a 
forest  tribe  which  inhabits  the  northern  slope  of 
the  Anamullay  range.  Standard  Tamil  itself  has 
two  forms,  the  Shen  {i.e.,  perfect)  and  the  Kodum 
or  Codoon  {i.e.,  rude).  The  first  is  the  literary 
language  used  for  poetry,  and  has  many  artificial  features.    Codoon  Tamil  is  the 


Dialect. 

.  Population 

returned  in 

Aladrus  and 

Coorg. 

Irula 
Kasuva 
Yerukala   . 

932 

-241 

44,768 
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Malayalam. 


Yerava. 


Tclugu. 


£omtau, 
Yanadi,  and 
Chentzu. 
Gipsy 
corruptions. 


style  used  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  life.  Ancient  Tamil  had  an  alphabet  of 
its  own,  the  Vatteluttu,  i.e.,  '  round  writing,'  while  the  modern  language  em^ 
ploys  one  which  is  also  in  its  present  form  rery  distinctive,  and  which  can  be 
traced  up  to  the  ancient  Brahmi  character  used  by  Asoka,  through  the  old 
Grantha  alphabet  used  in  Southern  India  for  Sanskrit  writings.  The  Vatteluttu 
is  also  of  North  Indian  origin. 

The  modern  Tamil  character  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Grantha  '  letters  which . 
corresponded  to  the  letters  existing  in  the  old,  but  incomplete,  Vatteluttu 
alphabet,  from  which,  however,  a  few  chnracters  have  been  retained,  the 
Grantha  not  possessing  the  equivalents.  Like  tlie  Vatteluttu,  it  is  singularly 
imperfect  considering  the  copiousness  of  the  modern  vocabulary  which  it  has  to 
represent.  Tamil  is  the  oldest,  richest,  and  most  highly  organised  of  the  Dra- 
vidiau  languages ;  plentiful  in  vocabulary,  and  cultivated  from  a  remote  period. 

456.  Closely  connected  with  Tamil  is  Malayalam,  the  language  of  the  Malabar 
coast.  Its  name  is  derived  from  mala,  the  local  word  for  "  mountain,"  with  a 
termination  which  some  explain  as  meaning  "  district,"  and  others  as  meaning 
"  sudden  slope."  It  is  a  modern  offshoot  from  Tamil,  dating  from,  say,  the 
ninth  century.  In  the  seventeenth  century  it  became  subject  to  Brahtnanical 
influence,  received  a  large  infusion  of  Sanskrit  words,  and  adopted  the  Grantha 
instead  of  the  Vatteluttu  character  for  its  alphabet.  From  the  thirteenth 
century  the  personal  terminations  of  the  verbs,  till  then  a  feature  of  Malayalam 
as  of  the  other  Dravidian  languages,  began  to  be  dropped  from  the  spoken 
language,  and  by  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  they  had  wholly  gone  out  of 
use  except  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Laccadives  and  by  the  Moplahs  of  South 
Kanara,  in  whose  speech  remains  of  them  are  still  found.  The  Moplahs,  who  as 
IVlusalmans  had  religious  objections  to  reading  Hindu  mythological  poems,  have 
also  resisted  the  Brahmanioal  influence  on  the  language,  which  with  them  is 
much  less  Sanskritised  than  amongst  the  Hindus,  and,  where  they  have  not 
adopted  the  Arabic  character,  they  retain  the  old  Vatteluttu.     Malayalam  has 

a  large  literature,  principally,  as  explained  above, 
^'''^'"'  /  ■  •  ^^'^^^  Brahmanical.  It  has  one  dialect,  the  Yerava, 
spoken  in  Coorg. 

Telugu,  as  a  vernacular,  is  more  widely  spread  than  Tamil.  It  occupies 
practically  the  whole  of  the  east  of  the  peninsula  till  it  meets  Tamil  on  the 
south.  To  the  north  it  reaches  to  Chanda  in  the  Central  Provinces,  and,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  to  Chicacole,  where  it  meets  Oriya,  To  the  west  it 
covers  half  of  the  Nizam's  dominions.  The  district  thus  occupied  is  the  Andhra 
of  Sanskrit  geography,  and  was  called  Telingana  by  the  Muhammadans. 
Speakers  of  the  language  also  appear  in  the  independent  territory  of  Mysore  and 
in  the  area  occupied  by  Tamil.  Only  on  the  west  coast  are  they  altogether 
absent.  The  Telugu  or  Telinga  language  ranks  next  to  Tamil  in  respect  to 
culture  and  copiousness  of  vocabulary,  and  exceeds  it  in  euphony.  Every  word 
ends  in  a  vowel,  and  it  has  been  called  the  Italian  of  the  East.  It  used  to  be 
named  the  Gentoo  language  from  the  Portuguese  word  meaning  "  gentile,"  but 
this  term  has  dropped  out  of  use  amongst  modern  writers.  It  employs  a  written  ' 
character  which,  like  that  of  Tamil,  is  derived  from  the  Brahmi  alphabet  of 
Asoka,  but  by  an  altogether  different  line  of  descent,  as  its  pedigree  comes  down 
through  the  Vengi  and  Chalukya  scripts  of  the  seventh  century  A.D.  The 
Kaharese  alphabet  has  the  same  origin,  and  the  two  were  identical  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  but  since  then  a  marked  divergence  has  arisen,  which  has 
increased  since  the  introduction  of  printing  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Neither  of  these  characters  has  been  limited  by  the  number  of  letters 
in  the  old  Vatteluttu  alphabet,  as  was  the  case  with  Tamil,  and  hence  they  are 
as  full  and  complete  as  that  of  Malayalam  or  of  any  of  the  alphabets  used  for 
writing  Sanskrit.  The  curved  character  of  the  letters  is  a  marked  feature  of 
both,  and  this  is  due  to  the  custom  of  writing  with  a  stylus  on  palm-leaves,  which 
a  series  of  straight  hues  would  inevitably  have  spht  along  the  grain.  Telugu 
has  borrowed  many  words  from  Sanskrit,  and  has  a  considerable  hterature.  It 
has  no  proper  dialects,  unless  we  can  call  by  that  name  a  few  tribal  corruptions 
Koffitau  3  490       of  the  standard  language  such  as   Kpmtau,  spoken 

in  the  Central  Provinces,  and  Yanadi  and  Chentzu 
in  Madras.  There  are  also  Gipsy  tribes,  such  as  the  Haikadis  and  the  Waddars, 
whose  members  use  a  deformed  kind  of  Telugu.    As  a  Dravidian  language' 
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Dialect. 

Population 

returning  it 

1  in  Madras 

and  Coorg. 

34,229 
9,206 

Badaga 
Kurnmba   . 

Telugu  occupies  a  somewhat  inr^ependent  position  in  regard  to  the  others.  This 
was  clearly  recognised  by  the  old  Sanskrit  writers,  who  called  it  "  Andhra,"  in 
contradistinction  to  the  other  languages  of  Southern  India,  which  thoy  grouped 
together  vinder  the  name  of  "  Dravida." 

457.  The  true  centre  of  the  Kanarese-speaking  people  is  Mysore.  The  historic  Kanarese. 
"  Carnatic  "  was  for  the  most  part  on  the  Deccan  plateau  above  the  Ghats.    It 

is  also  spoken  in  the  soiith-east  corner  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  occupies 
a  strip  of  the  coast  between  Tulu  and  Marathi.  Above  the  Ghats,  it  stretches 
eastwards  well  into  the  Nizam's  territory,  and  northwards  to  beyond  the  Kistna. 
The  character  used  for  writing  and  printing  Kanarese  is,  as  stated  above,  closely 
connected  with  that  employed  for  Telugu,  but  the  language  itself  possesses  greater 
affinity  to  'J'amil.  The  ancient  Kanarese  alphabet,  known  as  H  ala-kannada, 
which  was  the  same  as  the  contemporary  Telugu  one,  dates  from  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  in  it  is  preserved  an  .ancient  form  of  the  language,  analogous  to 
that  of  literary  Tamil,  andnearly  as  artificial.  Up  to  the  sixteenth  century 
Kanarese  was  free  from  any  admixture  of  foreign  words,  but  since  then  the 
vocabulary  has  been  extensively  mixed  with  Sanskrit.  During  the  supremaey- 
of  Haidar  Alt  and  Tippu  Sultan,  Urdu  words  were  largely  imported  into  it 
from  Mysore,  while  it  borrowed  from  Marathi  on  the  north-west  and  from 

Telugu  on  its  north-east.    Dialects    of    Kanarese 
are  Badaga,    Kurumba,    and    Kodagu.    The  first 
two  are  spoken  in  the  NUgiri  HiUs.    The  Badaga  Badaga. 
tribe,  called  by  our  early  historians  the  Bv/rghers, 
speak    a   language  which    closely    resembles    old 
Kanarese.    The  dialect    of    the    forest    tribe    of 
Kurumbas  or  Kurubas  is  a  corruption  of  Kana-  Kurumba. 
rese  with  an  admixture  of     Tamil.     Kodagu    or  Kodagu. 
Ooorgi  is  by  some  classed  as  an  independent  form  of  speech.    It  is  the  language 
of  Coorg,  and  is  described  by  Bishop  Caldwell  as  standing  about  midway  between 
old  Kanarese  and  Tulu.     In  the   Census  returns  it  is  treated  as  a  distinct 
language. 

458.  Tulu,  immediately  to  the  south-west  of  Kanarese,  is  confined  to  a  sinall  Tulu. 
area  in.  or  near  the  district  of  South  Oanara  in  Madras.  The  Chandragiri  and 
the  Kalyanapuri  Elvers  in  that  district,  are  regarded  as  its  ancient  boundaries 
and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  extended  much  beyond  them.  It  is  a  cul- 
tivated language,  but  has  no  literature.  It  uses  the 
Kanarese  character.  Bishop  Caldwell  describes  it  as 
one  of  the  most  highly  developed  of  the  Dravidian 
tongues.  It  differs  far  more  from  its  neighbour 
Malayalam  than  Malayalam  does  from  Tamil,  and 
more  nearly  approximates  the  Kodagu  dialect  of 
Kanarese.  It  is  said  to  have  two  dialects,  Koraga  Kowga  and 
and  Bellara.  Bellara. 

459.  The  remaining  languages  of  the  Dravidian  tract  proper  are  Toda  and  loda. 
Kota,  both  spoken  by  wild  tribes  in  the  Nilgiris.   By  some  they  are  considered  to 

be  dialects  of  Kanarese,  but  Bishop  Caldwell  maintains  that  they  are  distinct 
languages.  Toda  has  received  a  good  deal  of  attention,  mainly  because  its 
speakers  are  within  easy  reach  of  Ootacamuhd.  The  Kotas  are  another  tribe  Kota. 
lower  in  position  and  occupation  than  the  Todas.  Todas  and  Kotas  are  said  to 
understand  each  other's  language.  The  number  of  speakers  of  each  is  very 
smaU,  and  the  tongues  have  only  survived  through  the  secluded  positions  of  the 

460.  We  now  come  to  the  scattered  Dravidian  languages  of  Northern  and 
Western  India.     The  best  known  of  these  is  Gond,  spoken  mainly  in  the  Central  Gond. 
Provinces,  but  overflowing  into  Orissa,  North-Eastern  Madras,  the  Nizam's 
territories,  Berar,  and  the  neighbouring  portions  of  Central  India.    Its  chief 
peculiarity  is  usually  said  to  be  an  elaborate  conjugational  system,  but  this 

is  more  apparent  than  real.  The  Linguistic  Survey  shows  that  it  has  a 
common  ancestor  with  l^amil  and  Kanarese,  and  that  it  has  little  immediate 
connexion  with  its  neighbour  Telugu.  The  language  is  popularly  known  as 
"  Gondi,"  which  means  only  "  the  language  spoken  by  Gonds,"  and,  as  many 
Gonds  have  abandoned  their  ancestral  tongue  for  that  spoken  by  their  Aryan 
neighbours,  it  is  often  impossible  from  the  mere  name  alone  to  say  what 


Dialect. 

Population 
returning  it 
ill  lUadras. 

Koraga 
Bellara       • 

3,141 
196 

1 
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Marl,  Parji. 

Gattu. 

Koi. 


Naikl. 

Kolami. 
Ladhadl. 


Kandh. 


Knrakh. 


Malhar. 


Malto. 


language  is  connoted  by  it.  For  instance,  there  are  many  thoxisands  of  Gpnds 
in  Baghelkhand,  who  have  been  reported  to  the  Linguistic  Survey  as  speaking 
Gondi,  but  this,  on  examination,  turns  out  to  be  a  broken  form  of  Eagheli. 
Similarly,  the  Gond  Ojhas  of  Chhindwara,  in  the  heart  of  the  Gond  country, 
speak  what  is  called  the  Ojhi  dialect,  but  this  is  also  a  jargon  based  on  Bagheli. 
Until,  therefore,  all  the  various  forms  of  alleged  Gondi  have  been  systematically 
examined,  great  reserve  must  be  used  in  speaking  of  the  Gond  language  as  a 
whole.  That,  however,  there  is  such  a  language,  that  it  is  Dravidian,  and  that 
it  is  spoken  by  many  thousands  of  people,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt.  The 
language  is  usually  said  to  have  numerous  dialects  of  which  the  following  are 
the  prfnoipal :  Mari  or  Maria  and  Parji,  both  spoken  in  the  Bastar  State, 
Gattu  or  Gotte,  the  former  being  said  to  be  the  correct  spelling,  is  the  language 
of  the  Hill  Kois,  and  is  found  in  Chanda,  Vizagapatam,  and  Godavari,  and  the 
related  Koi  or  K5ya,  in  the  same  locality,  as  well  as  in  Bastar  and  the  Nizam's 
territories.  None  of  these,  however,  are  real  dialects.  The  true  Gond  language 
is  the  same  everywhere,  and  all  that  can  be  said  is  that,  as  we  go  east 
and  south  it  is  more  and  more  mixed  with  the  neghbouring  Tclugu.  In 
Chanda  and  the  Nizam's  territories  we  have  Naiki,  and  in  Berar  Kolami  and 

Ladhadi.   Naiki  and  Kolami  are  closely  connected, 

and  differ  considerably  from' the  other  Gond  dialects. 

They  will  be  classed  as  forming,  an  independent 

language  when    the    Linguistic    Survey    finally 

disposes  of  them,.    Ladhadi  is  now  so  mixed  with 

Aryan   elements  that  its  final   classification  is  at 

present  doubtful.   Gond  has  no  literature  and  no 

character  of  its  own,  but  the  Gospels  and  the  book 

of  Genesis  have  been  translated  into  it.    There  are 

several  grammatical  sketches  and  vocabularies  of 

the  various  dialects. 

Kandh,  as  the  Oriyas  call  it,  or  Kui,  as  its  speakers  call  themselves,  is 

of  the  Khonds  of  the  Orissa  Hills  and  the  neighbourhood.     It  is 

has  no  literature,  but  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  and  one  book  of 

have  been  translated  into  it,  the  Oriya  character  being 

its  sounds.    The  language  is  much  more  nearly  related 

which  distin- 


Dialect. 

Population 
retUTDiug  It, 

Marl 

Parji 

Gattu 

Koi 

Kolami 

Unspecified 

59,749 
8,833 
5,494 
8,144 
1.505 
1,041,754 

Total,  Gond    . 

1,125,479 

461. 
the  language 
unwritten  and 
the  Old  Testament 


employed  to  represent 

to  Telugu  than  Gond,  and  has  the  simple  conjugation  of  the  verb 


Speakers  of  Kisau   nr  E5da  in  the 
Central  Provinces — 
Sainbalpur 
Feudatory  States 


22,270 
19,801 


Total 


42  071 


guishes  all  the  Dravidian  languages  of  the  south.     It  has  two  dialects,  those  of 
Chinna  Kimedi,  and  of  Bod  and  Gumsar. 

462.  Further  north,  in  the  hiUs  of  Chota  Nagpur,  and  in  Sambalpur  and 
Baigarh  in  the  Central  Provinces,  amongst  a  number  of  Munda  languages,  we  find 
the  Dravidian  Kurukh  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  Oraon.     In  the  Central  Provinces 

it  is  usually  called  Kisan,  the  language  of  culti- 
vators, or  Koda,  the  language  of  diggers.  The 
latter  name  should  not  be  confused  with  the  Munda 
Kora.  It  also  has  no  literature,  and  is  unwritten, 
save  for  translations  of  the  Gospels,  and  a  few  small 

books  written    by    missionaries.      We  possess  an 

excellent  grammar  of  this  language,  which  clearly 
proves  its  Dravidian  character.  Kurukh  has  no  dialects  proper,  but  a  corrupt 
form,  known  as  "  Berga  Oraon,"  is  found  in  the  Native  State  of  Gangpur.  The 
Kurukhs  near  the  town  of  Eanchi  have  abandoned  their  own  language,  and 
speak  a  corrupt  Mundari  called  "  Horolia  Jhagar." 

463.  Malhar  is  a  small  Dravidian  language  spoken  by  465  people  in  the 
Keonjhar  State  in  Orissa.  It  was  first  discovered  during^the  present  Census, 
and  except  its  undoubted  Dravidian  character,  little  is  known  about  it.  It  seems 
to  be  a  corrupt  Kurukh. 

464.  Finally,  in  this  direction,  we  have  the  Malto,  spoken  by  the  Maler,  or 
hiUmen  of  Eajmahal.  It  is  closely  connected  in  its  grammar  with  Kurukh,  but 
has  borrowed  much  of  its  vocabulary  from  the  Aryan  languages  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. It  also  appears  to  have  borrowed  to  a  small  extent  from  the  neighbouring 
Santali,  The  Psalms,  the  four  Gospels,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  have  been 
translated  into  it,  but  it  possesses  no  indigenous  literature  or  written  character. 
We  have  a  good  grammar  of  it  by  one  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.    Kurukh  and  Malto  are  sister-langiiages,  and  are  related  to 
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Kanarese.  According  to  tradition  their  speakers  are  immigrants  from  the 
Carnatic  and  came  to  their  present  seats  in  comparatively  recent  times. 

465.  Turning  now  to  the  western  frontier  of  India,  we  come  to  the  Brahui,  Brihai, 
spoken  in  the  north  of  Sind  and  the  east  of  Baluchistan.  Ethnologically,  the 
connection  of  the  Brahms  with  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  India  has  not  yet 
been  established.  Of  their  ancient  history  little  is  known.  They  appear  to 
have  been  driven  from  their  ancient  home  on  the  lower  Indus  towards  the 
inhospitable  and  inclement  mountainous  regions  of  Middle  Baluchistan.  They 
lead  a  pastoral  life,  living  on  the  produce  of  their  herds,  and  are  generally 
inoffensive,  sociable,  and  given  to  hospitality.  Their  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics are  an  olive-coloured  skin,  a  feeble,  middle-sized  frame,  and  a  dark,  thin, 
beard ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  high  altitude  of  their  domicile  and  the  cold 
climate  in  which  they  live,  they  have  retained  their  dark  complexion.  That  the 
language  is  connected  with  the  Dravido-Munda  stock  has  long  been  known,   and 

was  finally  proved  by  Dr.  Trumpp  in  the  year  1880.  The  best  known  authority 
on  the  subject  is  the  account  of  the  tribe  and  of  their  speech  published  by 
Dr.  Duka  in  1887,  in  which  the  results  of  Trumpp's  investigations  have  been 
incorporated.  The  latter  scholar  was  of  opinion  that  the  language  is  more 
closely  connected  with  the  Dravidian  than  with  the  Munda  family,  more  espe- 
cially as  it  possesses  no  dual,  which  is  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  last- 
named,  and  this  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  Linguistic  Survey.  There 
are  several  grammars  and  vocabularies  available,  and  a  reading  book, 
containing  specimens  of  the  language,  was  pubhshed  at  Karachi  in  1877.  No 
portion  of  the  Bible  seems  to  have  been  translated  into  it.  The  portion  of 
Baluchistan  inhabited  by  the  Brahuis  was  not  one  of  those  in  which  vernacular 
languages  were  returned  for  the  Census,  and  hence  nearly  all  the  speakers  of 
Brahui  shown  in  the  tables  hail  from  Sind.  In  their  own  home  many  do  not 
speak  their  tribal  language.  The  Brahuis  frequently  marry  women  of  alien 
tribes,  and  in  such  cases  the  children  speak  their  mother-tongue,  rather  than 
that  of  their  fathers. 

IiVDO-EuROPEAiv  Family.    The  Aryan  Sub-Family. 

466.  The  original  home  from  which  the  populations,  whom  we  now  group  Original 
together  under  the  name  of  Indo-Europeans,  spread  over  Europe  and  parts  of  •"'°"'' 
Western  and  Southern  Asia,  has  been  a  subject  of  long  discussion,  extending 
over  many  years.  We  English  are  probably  most  familiar  with  the  cautious 
opinion  expressed  by  the  late  Professor  Max  Miiller,  that  it  was  "  somewhere  in 
Asia,"  although  his  oft-repeated  warning  that  the  existence  of  a  family  of  Indo- 
European  languages  does  not  necessarily  postulate  the  existence  of  one  Indo- 
European  race,  has  too  often  been  ignored  by  writers  who  should  have  known 
better.     The  earliest  enquirers  based  their  conclusions  in  the  main  on  Philology, 

and  in  former  times  it  was,  indeed,  universally  assumed  that  the  original  seat 
should  be  sought  for  either  on  the  Caucasus  or  on  the  Hindu  Kush.  Since  then 
other  sciences  have  been  made  the  handmaids  of  the  enquiry.  History,  Anthro- 
pology, Geography,  and  Geology  have  aU  been  pressed  into  the  service.  Philo- 
logy fell  for  a  time  into  discredit,  and  a  more  recent  opinion,  based  in  the  main 
upon  Anthropology,  asserted  with  equal  decision  that  the  locality  must  be  looked 
for  in  North- Western  Europe.  More  recently,  we  have  been  led  back  to  the 
old  theory,  and  have  had  Armenia  and  the  country  round  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes 
pointed  out  to  us  as  the  place  of  origin.  The  latest  researches  are  those  of 
Professor  Otto  Schrader,  who,  after  a  review  of  all  the  evidence  available,  con- 
siders that  the  oldest  probable  domicile  of  the  Indo-Europeans  is  to  be  sought 
for  on  the  common  borderland  of  Asia  and  of  Europe,— in  the  steppe-country  of 
Southern  Russia,  Here  they  were  a  pastoral  people ;  here  some  of  their  number 
gradually  took  to  agricultural  pursuits ;  and  from  here  they  wandered  ofE  to  the 
east  and  to  the  west. 

467.  The  first  great  division  of  the  people  was  into  the  so-called  ^^^^^^- ,^"^f  "J 
speakers  and  s«#m-speakers.    The  former,  who  used  some  word  cognate  to  the^^^ 
Latin  cm^wm  for  the  numeral  "hundred,"   wandered  westwards,  and  became 

the  parents  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  Keltic,  and  Teutonic  races.    The  latter,  with 
whom  we  are  immediately  concerned,  and  who  expressed  the  idea  of  "  hundred 
by  sp^i?  wo^d  corresponding  to  the  hypothetical  form  sqtem,   wandered  to  the 
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east,  and  from  their  language  descended  the  speech  families  which  we  call 
Aryan,  Armenian,  Phrygian,  Thracian,  Illyrio-Albanian,  and  Balto-blavonic. 
We  have  to  do  only  with  the  first  of  these  six.  j       j 

Meaning  of  468.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  this  term  "  Aryan  "  is  frequently  used,  and 

r:^  „  especially  by  the  English,  in  an  extended  sense,  as  equivalent  to  Indo- 
^^*""  European  "  It  is  really  the  name  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  these  sa^ewz-people,  as 
used  by  these  people  themselves.  In  the  foUowing  pages  it  wiU  be  used  only  m 
this  sense,  and  it  will  not  be  applied  to  other  sa^m-people,  or  to  languages,  sucn 
as  English,  Latin,  or  German,  which  are  sometimes  called  "  Aryan  languages 
in  England.  The  word  "  Arvan  "  is  an  Aryan  word,  origmally  used  by  the 
"  Aryan  "  people,  and  among  other  suggested  significations  is  said  to  mean  "  the 
befriended."  Indians  and  Eranians  who  are  descended  from  an  Indo-European 
stock  have  a  perfect  right  to  call  themselves  Aryans,  but  we  English  have 
not 
Aryan  wan-  469.  At  some  timcunknown  to  US  these  Aryans  wandered  forth  eastwards 

deiings.  from  the  original  home  of  the  Indo-Europeans,  probably  by  a  route  north  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  They  settled  in  the  country  lying  on  the  banks  of  the  Jaxartes 
and  the  Oxus,  and  we  may,  with  some  probabiUty,  name  the  oasis  of  Khiva  as 
one  of  the  most  ancient  seats  of  the  Aryans  in  Asia.  Thence,  still  a  umted 
people,  they  appear  to  have  followed  the  courses  of  these  rivers  into  the  high- 
lying  country  round  Khokand  and  Badakhshan,  where  they  separated,  one  por- 
tion'' marching  south,  over  the  Hindu  Kush  into  the  valley  of  the  Kabul,  and 
thence  into  the  plains  of  India,  and  the  other  westwards  towards  what  is 

now  Merv  and  Eastern  Persia.  After  the  separa- 
tion, the  once  common  Aryan  speech  developed  on 
two  different  lines  and  became,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
parent  of  the  Indo-Aryan,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
that  of  the  Eranian  (or,  as  it  is  often  calted, 
"  Iranian  ")  family  of  languages. t  As  in  the  case  of 
the  Western  Indo-Europeans,  wherever  these  two 
_  Aryan  families  wandered,  they  found  themselves  in 

with  AboiT-  '    the  presence  of  aboriginal  populations,  who  were 

gijies,  either  driven  by  ^^he  invaders  into  the  mountainous  tracts  of  their  own  country, 

or  else,  and  this  in  the  majority  of  cases,  were  conquered  and  compelled  to  adopt 
an  Aryan  speech.  Nevertheless,  as  Professor  Justi  remarks,  the  ethnical  character 
of  the  Aryans,  who  had  immigrated  in  comparatively  small  numbers,  became  so 
altered,  partly  by  intermixture  with  the  numericaUy  superior  aborigines  and 
partly  owing  to  climatic  influences,  that,  anthropologically  speaking,  they  have 
developed  into  races  alien  to  those  of  Europe,  with  whom  they  are  connected  by 
a  relationship  of  language;  just  as,  speaking  generally,  the  inhabitants  of 
Southern  Europe  have  sprung  from  a  stem  which  is  not  that  of  the  Swedes  or 
Erieslanders.  Similarly,  from  the  point  of  view  of  anthropology,  the  Hindus 
are  an  altogether  different  race  from  the  Teutons,  whose  language  is,  nevertheless^ 
related  to  Sanskrit,  and  the  Persians  of  the  present  day  show  a  far  closer  resem- 
blance to  Orientals  of  other  stocks  than  to  the  linguistically  related  fair  com- 
plexioned  sons  of  the  sea-coasts  of  the  north. 

The  Eranian  Branch . 

470.  We  have  left  the  Eranian  branch  of  the  Aryans  in  the  hill  country  near 
Khokand  and  Badakhshan.    Thence  they  spread  eastwards  and  westwards.    Those 

*  No  completely  satisfactory  name  has  yet  teen  found  to  connote  the  whole  family  of  speeches  which  I  call 
ahove  "Indo-European."  " Indo-Germanic,"  " Indo -Teutonic,"  " Indo-Keltic,"  " Indo-Glassic,"  "Japhetic," 
"Mediterranean,"  and  "  Aryan"  have  all  been  suggested,  and  some,  especially  "  Indo-Germanic,"  are  used  at  the 
present  day.  Something  may  be  said  for  and  against  each  of  these  names.  I  have  selected  "  Indo-European," 
as  to  me  the  least  objectionable.  Some  well-known  scholars  maintain  that  the  word  "  Aryan  "  was  used  in  the 
original  home  of  the  Indo-Europeans,  and  that  in  Europe  it  has  survived  in  Keltic  languages  in  the  Old  Irish 
word  aire,  a  prince.  That  may  be,  but  I  know  of  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  word  was  ever  employed  to 
signify  the  Indo-European  people  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  convenient  word,  and  that  is  really  all  that  can  be  said  for 
its  use  in  the  extended  sense  of  "  Indo-European." 

t  Strictly  speaking,  as  we  employ  the  teim  "  Indo-Aryan,"  we  sboulH  also  call  the  other  linguistic  family 
the  Erano-Aryan.  It  is,  however,  shorter  to  use  "  Eranian  "  without  the  addition  of  "  Aryan,"  and  the  use  of 
the  word  will  lead  to  no  confusion.  In  the  case  of  India  it  is  different,  for  there  are  many  Indian  languages 
which  are  not  Aryan.  Hence,  in  order  to  connote  the  Aryan  languages  which  developed  in  India,  we  must  use  the 
term  "  Indo-Aryan." 

J  The  Eranian  figures  include  not  only  the  totil  of  Table  X,  Part  II  A,  but  also  that  of  Part  II  B. 
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wlio  migrated  to  the  east  and  are  now  found  in  the 
Pamirs,  still  speak  Eranian  languages,  but,  further 
east,  even  in  Yarkand,  we  find  tribes  of  Aryan  build 
and  complexion  who  have  adopted  the  Tartar  speech 
of  the  nations  who  have  conquered  them   in  later  ^™i*s  of 
periods.     We  may  therefore  take  the  Sariqol  country  speech!^ 
as  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Eranian  family  of  languages 
at  the  present    day.    To    the  west  and  south  the 
Eranians    occupied    Merv,    the    whole    of  Persia, 
Afghanistan,  and  Baluchistan.     In  the  latter  tracts,  the  eastern  limit  of  Eranian 
speech  may  be  cojisidered  to  coincide  roughly  with  the  River  Indus,  although  a 
good  deal  of  the  country  west  of  that  river  was  once  occupied  by   Indo- Aryans, 
and   Indo-Aryan  languages  are  still  found  there.     It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  the  Eranians  ever  occupied  the  country  now  known   as  Kafiristan,  or  the 
Laghman  country  between  Kafiristan  and  the  Kabul  Eiver. 

471.  At  the  earliest  period  fof  which  we  have  documentary  evidence  we  find  Persic  and 
Eranian  divided  into  two   not  very  different  languages,  commonly  called  the  Medic 
Persic  and  Medic,  though  Persic  and  non-Persic  would  be  better  names. f 

472.  The  oldest  form  of  the  Persic  language  that  we  are  acquainted  with  is  the  Persio.    old 
"  Old  Persian  "  of  tbe  Achsemenides,  of  which  the  best  known  example  is  found  in  Persian, 
one  of  the  versions  of  the  inscription  of  Darius  I  or  Darayavahush  (B.C.  522-486) 

at  JBehistun.    It  was  the  official  language  of  thecom't  of  Persepolis,  and  as  such 
Was  used  over  the  whole  of  Eran,  being  employed  not  only  in  government 
documents,  but  also,  inevitably,  as  a  lingua  franca  between  the  inhabitants  of 
different   provinces,  much  as  Hindostani  is  used  in  India  at  the  present  day. 
The  next  stage  of  this  Persic  language  which  we  meet  in  a  written  form  is  the 
"  Middle  Persian  "  or  Pahlavi  {i.e.,  Parthian)  of  the  Sassanides  (third  to  seventh  Middle 
centuries  A.D.),  which  bears  much  the  same  relationship  to  modern  Persian  that  Persian 
the  Prakrit  languages  do  to  the  modern  Indo-Aryan  vernaculars.  Einally,  we  have  Persian.   • 
modern  Persian,  which  developed  into  a  language  of  literature  and  polite  society, 
and  thus  became  fixed  at  an  early  period.     Save  for  the  admixture  of  Arabic 
words,  it  has  been  on  the  whole  the  same  language  for  a  thousand  years. 
Under  Muhammadan  dominion  it  became  one  of  the  great  vehicles  of  Indian 
literature,  and  some  of  the  most  famous  Persian  books,  including  the'  greatest 
lexicographical  works,  have  been  composed  in  India.   It  is  nowhere  a  vernacular 
of  that  country,  but  is  one  of  the  languages  of  bslles  letlres  amongst  the  educated 
Musalmans.     As  stated  by  Mr.  Baines  in  th6  last  Census  Report,  "  In  Bengal 
and  Rangoon  there  are  remnants  of  the  old  ruling  families  of  Delhi   and 
Lucknow;  in  the  Punjab,  traders  and  immigrants  are  found,  and  the  refugees 
from  xlfghanistan ;  and  in  Bombay,  horse-dealers  and  emigrants  from  Persia 
who  have  settled  down  in  the  chief  towns.     Beyond  these  centres  there  is 
hardly  any  real  Persian  spoken,  and  a  good  deal  of  what  is  returned  as  such  is 
but  the  better  sort  of  Urdu."     These,  however,  are  not  by  any  means  the  only 
people  of  Eranic  origin  who  have  made  India  their  home,  temporarily  or  other- 
wise.    In  the  times  of  the  Greek  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  of  the 
Indo-Scythians  who  followed  them,  adherents  of  the  old  Eranian  sun  worship 
entered  India  as  missionaries.     Together  with  the  elements   of  their  religion, 
thej  were  adopted  into  the  ranks  of  the  Brahmans  themselves,  and  still  survive 
as  Sakadripiya  Brahmans.     In  later  times  votaries  of  the  rival  and  more 
orthodox  cult  of  Zarathustra  settled  in  Western  India,  in  order  to  avoid  Islamitic 
persecution  in  their  native  land.    They  are  now  represented  by  the  flourishing 
community  of  Parsees.     In  both  cases,  however,  these  immigrants  have  abandoned 
their  Eraniaii  vernacular  and  at  the  present  day  speak  languages  of   India. 
The  Persian  of  the  Afghan  refugees  closely  resembles  the  Badakhshi  dialect  of 
that  form  of  speech,  and  contains  a  number  of  Pashto  words. 

473.  The  group  of  dialects  which  are  classed  together  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Medic  "  language  was  spoken  in  widely  separated  parts  of  Eran.    Media  itself  Medio. 

*  Ibe  Eranian  figures  include  not  only  the  total  of  Table  X,  Part  II  A,  but  alsj  that  of  Part  II  B. 

t  The  characteristic  features  of  the  "  Medic "  language  were,  and  are,  found  not  only  in  Media,  which 
coyi-esponds  to  the  modern  North- Western  Persia  and  Kurdistan,  but  also  in  tracts  far  to  the  east.  They  are, 
moreover,  characteristic  of  the  laaguage  of  the  Avesta,  which  is  East  Eranian  inorigin.  The  term  Medic  is, 
however,  a  convenient  one  as  designating  the  tribe  which  was  the  most  important  politically  amongst  those  who 
used  the  non-Persic  language.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  carefully  noted  that  although  the  Avesta  is  written 
in  "  Medic,"  that  is  no  ground  for  assuming  that  its  birthplace  was  Media  or  anywhere  in  the  neighhourhood. 
Tfeis  view  is,  it  ifrtrue,  held  by  some  scholars,  but  the  question  may  not  be  begged  by  the  wrong  use  of  the  word 
Medic. 
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was  in  wtat  is  at  the  present  time  Western  Persia, 
yet  the  Medic  word  for  "  dog,"  (nrdKa  which  Hero- 
dotus has  preserved  to  us,  can  claim  the  word 
spde,  spoken  nowadays  in  distant  Afghanistan, 
amongst  its  descendants,  but  not  the  neighbouring 
Persian  sag.  In  fact,  the  one  literary  monument 
of  ancient  Medic  which  we  possess,  the  Avesta,  had 
its  home,  according  to  most  authorities,  not  in 
Media,  but  in  East  Eran.  The  oldest  parts  of  the 
Avesta  probably  date  from  about  the  sixth  century 
before  our  era,  and  although  large  portions  of  it 
I  belong  to  a  period  many:j3enturies  later,  we  have  no 
documents  to  illustrate  the  mediaeval  Medic,  as 
All  that  we  have  are  the  modern  languages  which 
have  developed  from  it.  These  are  the  Ghalchah  languages  of  the  Pamirs, 
Pashto,  Ormuri,  Baloch,  and  a  number  of  dialects  (of  which  the  best  known 
is  Kurdish)  spoken  all  over  Persia  proper,  and  beyond.  As  the  most  important 
of  these  languages  are  spoken  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  ancient  Eran,  they 
are  conveniently  classed  together  under  the  name  of  the  eastern  group  of 
the  Eranian  languages.*  I  shall  commence  to  deal  with  them  from  the  south. 
Baloch.  474.  The  home  of  the  Baloch  or  Biloch  language  is,  as  its  name  implies,Baluch- 

istan,  but  it  extends  considerably  beyond  the  usually  recognised  limits  of  that 
province.  To  the  east  it  reaches  to  the  Indus,  as  far  north  as  Dera  Ghazi  Khan, 
although  the  country  along  the  banks  of  that  river  is  mainly  inhabited  by  Indians 
whose  language  is  either  Lahnda  or  Sindhi.  Northwards  it  extends  to  near  Quetta, 
or,  say,  the  thirtieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and,  as  we  go  westwards,  it  is  found 
even  farther  than  this,  up  ^o  the  valley  of  the  Helmand.  Westwards  it  extends 
to  about  the  fifty-eighth  degree  of  east  longitude,  and  its  southern  boundary  is 
the  Arabian  Sea.  This  large  tract  of  country  is  inhabited  also  by  another 
tribe,  a  non-Eranian  one,  the  Brahuis,  who  have  a  language  of  their  own. 
Brahui  is  spoken  in  the  central  portion  of  Baluchistan,  and  separates  Baloch 
into  two  clearly  distinguished  dialects,  viz.,  Northern  Baloch  and  Southern  and 

Western  Baloch  or  Makrani.  Each  has  minor  sub- 
dialects,  but  the  main  division  into  Northern  Baloch 
and  Makrani  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose.  Besides  phonetical 
and  grammatical  differences,  the  former  is  much  richer  in  words  borrowed 
from  India  than  the  latter.  As  in  Pashto,  both  dialects  freely  borrow  Arabic 
and  Persian  words.  The  Baloches,  unlike  their  Afghan  neighbours,  have  foutid 
difficulties  in  pronouncing  certain  of  the  Arabic  letters,  so  that  some  of  the 
words  taken  from  that  language  have  been  quaintly  transformed. 

Baloch  has  but  a  small  literature,  most  of  which  consists  of  folk  songs, 
tales,  and  the  like,  that  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  Dames  and  other  scholars. 
We  have  grammars  and  vocabularies  of  both  dialects,  and  several  books  of  the 
Bible  have  been  translated  into  it.  Eor  writing,  both  an  adaptation  of  the  Arab- 
Persian  alphabet  and  the  Eoman  character  are  employed.  Of  all  the  Easter.n 
Eranian  languages,  Baloch  is  the  one  which  has  most  conserved  archaic  forms. 
Its  consonantal  system  in  some  respects  stands  on  the  same  stage  as  that 
of  the  Mediseval  Pahlavi.  According  to  Professor  Geiger,  it  still  preserves 
unchanged  letters  which  fifteen  hundred  years  ago  had  begun  to  lose 
their  pronunciation  in  the  language  which  is  now  modern  Persian.  In  its 
grammatical  inflexions,  also,  several  ancient  forms  are  preserved.  East  of  the 
Indus,  Baloches,  still  using  their  native  tongue,  are  found  in  some  Native  States 
as  personal  retainers  and  treasure-guards  of  the  chiefs.  These  are  usually 
Makranis.  But  few  of  the  speakers  of  Baloch  have  been  recorded  in  the  Census, 
most  of  them  living  outside  the  area  of  enumeration. 
Puslita.  475.  Pashto  is  spoken  in  British  territory  in  the  trans-Indus  districts  as  far 

south  as  Dera  Ismail  Khan.  Northwards  it  extends  into  the  Yusufzai  country, 
Bajaur,  Swat,  and  Buner,  and  through  the  Indus  Kohistan  at  least  as  far  as  the 
Eiver  Kandia,  where  the  Indus  turns  to  the  south.  In  the  northern  portion  of 
Swat,  Bimer,  and  the  Kohistan,  many  of  the  inhabitants  speak  in  their  homes 

•  This  name  "  Eastern  "  must  be  taken  with  the  same  reservation  as  that  with  which  "  Medic  "  is  employed. 
The  minor  dialects  are  spokeu  not  ouly  in  Central  Persia,  but  even  in  the  far  north-west,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian. 


Makrani 
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langtiages  of  Indo-Arfan  origin,  buf  Pashto  is  universal  as  a  kind  of  lingua 
franca.  In  British  territory  its  eastern  boundary  may  be  roughly  taken  as 
coinciding  with  the  course  of  the  Indus,  although  there  are  Pashto-speaking 
colonies  in  the  Hazara  district,  and  in  Rawalpindi  it  is  spoken  on  both  banks 
of  the  river.  After  entering  the  district  of  Dera  Ismail  Khan  the  eastern 
boundary  gradually  slopes  away  from  the  Indus,  leaving  the  lower  parts  of  the 
valley  in  possession  of  Lahnda,  and  some  thirty  miles  south  of  the  town  of 
Chaudhwan  it  meets  Baloch,  and  turns  to  the  west.  The  southern  boundary 
passes  sputh  of  Quetta  and  through  Shorawak,  till  it  is  stopped  by  the  desert  of 
Baluchistan.^  Thence  it  follows  the  eastern  and  northern  limits  of  the  desert, 
with  extensive  colonies  down  the  rivers  which  run  south  through  the  waste, 
to  nearly  .the  sixty -first  degree  of  east  longitude.  It  then  turns  northwards  up 
to  about  fifty  miles  south  of  Herat,  where  it  reaches  its  limit  to  the  north-west. 
The  northern  boundary  runs  nearly  due  east  up  to  the  Hazara  country,  in 
which  tract  the  inhabitants  do  not  employ  Pashto  but  either  Persian  or  a 
language  of  Mongolian  origin.  Skirting  the  west,  south,  and  east  of  the  Hazara 
country,  and  just  avoiding  the  town  of  Ghazni,  it  finally  goes  northwards  up  to 
the  Hindu  Kush.  Leaving  Kafiristan  to  its  east  and  north,  it  roughly  foUows 
the_  Kabul  Eiver  up  to  Jalalabad,  whence  it  runs  up  the  Kunar  so  as  to  include 
Bajaur  and  Swat  as  already  stated.  In  this  irregularly  shaped  area  the  popula- 
tion is  by  no  means  entirely  Pashto-speaking,  In  British  territory  the  Hindus 
speak  Lahnda,  and  in  His  Highness  the  Amir's  territory  there  is  a  great  admix- 
ture of  races,  including  Tajiks,  Hazaras,  Kizilbashis,  and  Kafirs,  who  speak  the 
languages  of  the  countries  of  their  Origin.  Eoughly  speaking,  we  may  say  that 
the  country  in  which  the  majority  of  the  population  use  Pashto  as  their  lan- 
guage is  Southern  and  Eastern  Afghanistan,  the  country  to  the  west  of  the  Indus 
from  its  southward  bend  to  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  and  a  strip  of  Northern  Baluchistan. 

If  the  identifications  of  the  names  are  correct,  Pashto  speakers  have 
occupied  at  least  a  portion  of  their  present  seat  for  more  than  two  thousand  five 
hundred  years.  They  have  been  compared  with  the  Tra/cTues  of  Herodotus,  and 
with  the  Fakthas  of  the  Vedas,  while  the  aTrdpvTai  of  the  Pather  of  History  are 
probably  the  same  as  the  Afridis,  or  as  they  caU  themselves,  the  Apridis.  Their 
subsequent  history  does  not  concern  us  here,  and  it  wiU  suffice  to  recall  the  fact 
that  they  have  several  times  invaded  India,  that  numbers  are  now  settled  in 
that  country,  where  they  are  knOwn  as  Pathans  (a  corrupt  form  of  "  Pashtana" 
or  "Pakhtana"),  and  that  Sher  Shah,  the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  was  of  Afghan 
origin.  Another  class  of  Afghans  comes  into  India  each  autumn,  and  wanders 
over  the  country  during  the  cold  weather,  usually  as  pedlars  and  horse-dealers, 
but  sometimes  for  less  reputable  pursuits. 

Pashto  has  a  literature  of  respectable  size  and  possessing  works  of 
merit,  which  are  written  in  a  modification  of  the  Arab-Persian  alphabet.  It 
has  received  considerable  attention  from  scholars  both  in  India  and  in  Europe. 
The  rugged  character  of  its  sounds  suits  the  nature  of  its  speakers  and  of  the 
mountains  which  form  their  home,  but  they  are  most  inharmonious  to  the 
somewhat  fastidious  oriental  ear.  Tradition  tells  us  of  the  earliest  Ungtiis- 
tic  survey  on  record,  in  which  a  Grand  Wazir  brought  to  his  King  specimens 
of  all  the  languages  spoken  on  the  earth ;  but  the  specimen  of  Pashto  consisted 
of  the  rattling  of  a  stone  in  a  pot.  According  to  a  well-known  proverb  Arabic 
is  science,  Turki  is  accomplishment,  Persian  is  sugar,  Hindostani  is  salt,  but 
Pashto  is  the  braying  of  an  ass!  In  spite  of  these  unfavourable  remarks, 
though  harsh  sounding,  it  is  a  strong,  virile  language,  which  is  capable  of  ex- 
pressing any  idea  with  neatness  and  accuracy.  It  is  much  less  archaic  in  its 
general  characteristics  than  Baloch,  and  has  borrowed  not  only  a  good  deal  of 
its"  vocabulary,  but  even  part  of  its  grammar  from  Indian  sources.  As  a 
whole,  it  is  a  singularly  homogeneous  form  of  speech,  although  two  dialects  are 
recognised,  a  North- Eastern  or  Pakhto  and  a  South-Western  or  Pashto.  They 
differ  little  except  in  pronunciation,  of  which  the  two  names  are  good  and 
typical  examples  of  the  respective  ways  of  uttering  the  same  word.  Each  has 
several  tribal  sub-dialects,  which  also  differ  only  in  points  of  pronunciation. 
Nothing  like  the  total  number  of  Pashto  speakers  has  been  recorded  in  the 
census,  which  was  necessarily  confined  to  the  settled  British  territory. 

476.  Pashto  exhibits  many  points  of  connection  with  the  Ghalcbah  languages 
of  the  Pamirs,  but  still  more  closely  related  to  these  last  is  the 'curious  isolated 
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Ormwi,  jittle  speecli,  known  as  Ormtiri  or  Bargista  (tKe  speech  of  Barak),  which  is 
the  tongue  of  a  few  thousand  people  near  Kanigoram  in  Waziristan,  a  locality 
outside  the"  census  area.  They  have  an  impossible  tradition  that  they  came 
from  Yaman  in  Arabia,  and  that  their  language  was  invented  for  them  by  a 
very  old  and  learned  man  named  '  Umar  Laban,'  some  four  hundred  years 
ago.  They  claim  to  be  descended  from  a  certain  Mir  Barak,  from  whom  one  of 
the  names  of  their  tribe  and  of  their  language  is  derived.  There  are  a  good 
many  Ormurs  settled  in  the  Bahawalpur  State,  but  they  have  aU  abandoned 
their  own  tongue.  The  language  is  certainly  an  East  Eranian  one,  and  de- 
serves more  study  than  it  has  yet  received.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  any 
literature,  but  the  Arab-Persian  alphabet  as  adapted  for  Pashto  has  been 
employed  for  writing  it. 
Ghaietah  477.  The  last  of  the  East  Eranian  languages  to  be  mentioned  here  are  those 

languages,  which  form  the  so-called  Ghalchah  group.  They  are  all  spoken  in  or  near  the 
Pamirs,  and  are  closely  connected  with  each  other.  They  are  Wakhi,  spoken 
in  Wakhan ;  Shighni  or  Khugni  in  Shighnan  and  Roshan,  with  its  dialect 
Sariq-qoli,  spoken  in  the  Taghdumbash  Pamir  and  Sariqol ;  Ishkashami,  Sang- 
lichi  or  Zebaki,  spoken  in  the  country  round  the  towns  whose  name  it  bears ; 
Munjani  or  Mungi  of  Munjan,  with  its  dialect  Yiidgha ;  and  Yaghnobi,  spoken 
some  way  to  the  north  of  the  Pamirs  round  the  head- waters  of  the  Zarafshan 
River.  Of  these,  the  only  one  which  concerns  us  immediately  is  Yiidgha  or 
Leotkuhiwar,  which  has  crossed  the  ridge  of  the  Hindu  Kush  by  the  Dorah 
Pass,  and  is  spoken  in  the  "  Ludkho  "  Valley  leading  from  that  pass  to  Chitral. 
The  others  are  also  heard  in  Ohitral  and  its  neighbourhood,  but  only  in  the 
mouths  of  visitors.  None  of  them  except  Yiidgha  seems  to  be  vernacular  in  any 
territory  immediately  "under  British  influence.  Yiidgha  itself  is  very  little 
known.  Colonel  Biddulph  has  given  us  a  short  grammatical  sketch  and  voca- 
bulary, which  has  been  the  foundation  of  alt  subsequent  writings,  till  the  Lin- 
guistic Survey  put  further  materials  at  the  disposal  of  enquirers.  That  it  is  a 
dialect  of  Munjani  cannot  be  doubted.  To  the  philologist,  the  Ghalchah  lan- 
guages are  of  importance.  They  possess  some  grammatical  forms  in  common  with 
certain  of  the  Indo- Aryan  languages  immediately  to  their  south,  and  thus  ap- 
pear to  be  one  of  the  links  connecting  the  latter  with  Eranian  languages.  The 
area  in  which  Yiidgha  is  a  vernacular  is  beyond  the  census  area,  and  no 
speakers  of  it  have  been  recorded.  A  few  visitors  who  speak  Munjani  and 
Wakhi  appear  in  the  tables.    Their  presence  is,  of  course,  accideiital. 


Indo-Aryan 
ronte  into 
India. 


Secondary 
ronte  from 
the  Pamirs. 


The  Indo-Aryan  Branch.  , 

478i  As  in  the  case  of  the  Eranians,  we  have  left  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
Indp- Aryans  in  the  hill  country  near  Khokand  and  Badakhshan.  Whilst  the 
former  wandered  eastwards  and  westwards,  the  latter  migrated  towards  the 
south.  The  reason  for  the  parting  of  the  ways  is  unknown  to  us.  It  may 
have  been  due  to  religious  schisms,  as  some  have  urged ;  or  to  the  establishment 
of  a  monarchical  system  amongst  the  Eranians  to  which  the  Indo-Aryans  could 
not  subscribe,  as  has  been  suggested  by  others ;  or  it  may  have  had  no  imme- 
diate visible  cause,  and  have  been  due  simply  to  that  irresistible  tendency  to 
advance  in  a  given  direction  which  we  often  notice  in  the  case  of  nomadic 
tribes.  All  that  is  certain  is  that  they  did  separate,  and  that  most  of  the  Indo- 
Aryans  went  southwards  by  the  western  passes  of  the  Hindii  Kush  and  settled  first 
in  what  is  now  Eastern  Afghanistan,  extending  as  far  south  as  Harahvaiti, 
which  corresponds  to  the  Arachosia  of  Strabo,  or  the  country  round  the  modern 
Kandahar.  Thence  they  advanced  down  the  valley  of  the  Kabul,  and,  as  we  all 
know,  formed  themselves  into  a  nation  in  the  Punjah.  In  the  Punjab  and  in 
Eastern  Afghanistan  their  language  ultimately  arrived  at  that  stage  which  we 
may  conveniently  designate  as  Old  Sanskrit.  This  was  not  a  homogeneous 
tongue.  It  had  dialects.  All  the  modern  Indo-Aryan  languages  of  India 
proper  can  claim  it,  in  some  one  or  other  of  its  dialects,  as  their  parent.  Clas- 
sical Sanskrit  is  also  a  literary  development  of  one  of  them. 

479.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  great  mass  of  the  Indo-Aryans  came  south, 
as  above  stated,  by  the  western  passes  of  the  Hindii  Kush.  It  is  also  very  prob- 
able that  a  smaller  number  of  them  entered  from  the  head-waters  of  the  Oxus 
by   the  much  more  difficult  routes  through  Chitral  or  through  Gilgit,  or 
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through  both.  This  theory  is  to  some  extent.borne  out  by  the  present  linguis- 
tic conditions  of  this  tract  of  country.  In  the  Pamirs,  where  the  Oxus  takes 
its  ^  rise,  the  language,  is  Eranian.  To  the  south,  in  Kafiristan,  Laghman, 
Chitral,  and  Gilgit,  it  is  Indo-Aryan,  but  at  the  same  time  shows  points  of  con- 
nection with  the  Ghalehah  languages  of  the  Pamirs,  which  are  not  possessed  by 
the  speeches  descended  from  Old  Sanskrit  or  by  Old  Sanskrit  itself.  It  can  Non-Sans- 
hence  hardly  represent  a  wave  of  reflex  migration  from  the  Punjab.  How  far  Critic  indo- 
south  this  minor  Indo-Aryan  invasion  extended  it  is   impossible  to  say.     If 


we  may  take  language  as  a  test,  it  certainly  got  as  far  as  Laghman  to  the  east, 
and  to  the  north  of  Swat  and  Buner,  and  traces  of  it  are  also  found  in  Kashmir. 
In  the  last-named  country  it  was  met  by  a  reflex  wave  from  the  south. 
Whether  it  actually  penetrated  into  the  Punjab  itself  is  a  question  regarding 
which  only  guesses  can  be  hazarded.  Ou  this  point  language  offers  us  little 
assistance.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  theory  here  put  forward,  that  there 
was  a  secondary  Indo-Aryan  migration  from  the  Pamirs,  has  not  yet  been 
thoroughly  discussed  by  scholars,  and  that  it  is  advanced  here  on  purely  linguis- 
tic grounds.  To  me  personally  these  seem  to  be  the 
only  available  explanation  of  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  from  them  it  follows  that,  as  the  languages 
spoken  in  the  country  south  of  the  Pamirs  have  not 
come  from  the  south,  although  Indo-Aryan,  they  are 
not  derived  from  the  Old  Sanskrit  which  found  its 
first  home  in  Eastern  Afghanistan  and  the  Punjab, 
but  have  had  an  independent  development  from  a 
distinct  but  cognate  form  of  speech.  This  being 
assumed,  the  Indo-Aryan  languages  fall  into  two  main  groups,  the  non- 
Sanskritic  and  the  Sanskritic. 


Aryan  lan- 
guages. 


Maiu  Group. 

Population 
returning  it. 

NotL-Sanskritic 
Sanskritic 

54,425 
219,726^25 

Total,  Indo-Aryan 
Branch       .          .: 

219,780,650 

The  Non-Sanskritic  Indo -Aryan  Languages. 

480.  As  explained  above,  this  group  of  languages  is  only  provisionally  called 
non-Sanskritic,  on  the  ground  that,  although  clearly  Indo-Aryan,  its  speakers 
appear  to  have  arrived  at  their  present  seats  from  the  north,  and  not  to  be 
colonists  from  the  south,  where  that  form  of  Indo-Aryan  language  which  we 
caU  Sanskrit  became  developed.  Th«se  languages  have  one  striking  peculiarity 
in  the  conjugation  of  the  verb,  vis.,  that  the  characteristic  letter  of  the 
infinitive  mood  is  k.  Thus  "  to  heat "  is  in  Veron  Kafir  pesumtinik,  in  Kalasha  characterise' 
Kafir  iy'Ck,  in  Khowar  dik,  in  Shina  shidoki,  and  in  Pashai  hanik.     The  same  '^^  points. 

letter  occurs  in  the  infinitive  of  the  Eranian 
Ghalehah  languages  of  the  Pamirs  as  in  the  Wakhi 
chiigak,  to  desire,  but  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the 
Sanskritic  Indo-Aryan  languages.  There  are  other 
points  of  connection  with  the  Ghalehah  languages 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  here. .  It  will 
suffice  to  compare  the  curious  form  Aspa  fpr 
"  us,"  which  occurs  in  Khowar,  with  the  Wakhi 
spa,  our.  These  non-Sanskritic  languages  faU 
into  three  groups,  the  Shina-Khowar,  the  Kafir, 
and  the  Kalasha-Pashai.    But  few  of  the  speakers 

are  recorded  in  the  census,  the  area  of  which  does  not  extend  beyond  the  settled 

British  frontier. 

481.  The  Shina-Khowar  group  includes  two  languages,   viz.,  Shina  and  Shina-Kho- 

Khowar.  Shina  is  the  language  of  the  Gilgit  l^f^^^JP-"" 
Valley,  and  of  the  Indus  Valley  from  Paltistan  to 
the  River  Tan^r.  It  also  extends  to  the'  south-east 
of  the  last-named  river,  and  occupies  a  large  hlock 
of  mountain  country  between  Baltistan  and  the 
Valley  of  Kashmir.  It  has  several  well-defined 
dialects,  the  most  important  being  Gilgiti  of  the 
Gilgit  Valley.  To  the  north-west  of  Gilgit  another 
unnamed  dialect  is  spoken,  and  besides  these  we 
have  Astori  of  the  Astor  Valley,  Ohilasi  of  the  Indus 

Valley  from  near  Astor  to  the  Tahgir,  and  Gurezi  of  the  .Gurez  Valley.    Besides 


Group. 

Population 
returning  it. 

Shina-Khowfir 
Kafir     ... 
Kalasha-Pashai 

54,425 

Total,  Non-Sans- 
kritic  languages 

54,425 

Language. 

Population 
returning  it. 

Shina     -        •. 
Khowar 

54,192 
233 

ToTAt,        Shina- 
KhSvar  group  . 

54,425 
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this  there  are  the  dialects  of  those  ■whom  the  Baltis  call  Brokpas,  or  Highlanders. 
These  are  the  Brokpa  of  Dras,  which  differs  little  from  Gurezi,  the  Brokpa  of 
Skardu  which  is  the  same  as  Astori,  and  the  curious  is9lated  colony  of  Shina, 
spoken  near  the  frontier  line  between  Baltistan  and  Ladakh,  called  the  Brokpa 
-of  Dah  and  Hanu.  This  dialect  differs  so  widely  from  that  of  the  other  two 
Brokpas,  that  the  respective  speakers  are  iminteUigible  to  each  other,  and 
have  to  use  Balti  as  a  lingud  -franca.  Shina  has  been  written  about  by 
several  authorities,  of  whom  the  best  known  are  the  late  Dr.  Leitner  and 
Colonel  Biddulph.    The  Dah  Hanu  dialect  has  been  described  by,  Shaw.    The 

Dard.  Gurez   people  call  themselves  "  Dards,"   and  this  name  is  by  some  extended 

to  apply  to  Shina  generally,  or  even  to  all  the  non-Sanskritic  Indo-Aryan 
languages. 

Khowar.  482.  Kh5war  is  the  language  of  Chitral  and  of  a  part  of  Yasin.    'It  is  some- 

times called  Chatrari,  usually  pronounced  Chitrali  by  Europeans,  or  Amiya. 
It  extends  down  the  Chitral  Eiver  as- far  as  Drosh  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Hindu  Kush.  No  dialects  have  been  recorded.  Leitner,  Bid- 
dulph, and  O'Brien  are  our  principal  authorities  for  this  language.  The  home 
of  Khowar  lies  outside  the  census  area. 

Kaflr  Group.  483.  West  of  the  Chitral  country  lies  the   mountainous  tract  known  as 

Kafiristan,  the  land  of  the  Unbeliever.  There  is  no  such  language  as  Kafiri,  though 
it  has  often  been  written  about.*     The  country  is  divided  up  into  a  number  of 

Basigali.  tribal  languages.  Four  of  these,  Bashgali,  Wai,  Veron,  and  Ashkun,  are 
classed  together  in  the  Kafir  group.  The  Bashgal  Eiver  takes  its  rise  in  the 
southern  face  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  and  joins  the  Chitral  Eiver  near  Narsat. 
Its  valley  is. the  home  of  the  Bashgali  Kafir  language,  which  is  the  speech  of 
the  Siah  Fosh  Kafirs  generally.  All  the  tribes  who  wear  the  dark-coloured 
raiment  seem  at  once  to  understand  each  other,  and  to  be  able  to  converse 
fluently  and  without  hesitation.  We  have  a  grammar  of  this  interesting 
language  from  the  pen  of  Colonel  Davidson. 

484.  The  Suf  ed  Posh  (white  raiment)  Kafirs  occupy  the  centre  and  south-east 

^'^-  of  Kafiristan,  and  consist  of  three  tribes,  the  Wai,  the  Presun  or  Veron,  and 

the  Ashkund.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Wai  is  closely  connected  with 
Bashgali.  It  is  spoken  on  the  lower  valley  of  the  Waigal,  a  river  which  takes 
its  rise  in  the  interior  of  Kafiristan,  and,  after  receiving  the  Wezgal  (in  whose 
valley  Wasin  Veri  is  spoken),  enters  the  Kunar  near  Asmar.  The  Presuns 
inhabit  an  inaccessible  valley  in  the  heart  of  the   country  to  the  west  of  the 

Wasin  Veri.  Bashgal  area.  Their  language  is  called  Wasiii  Veri  or  Veron,  and  differs  widely 
from  Bashgali,  its  speakers  being  mutually  unintelligible  to  each  other.    Th^ 

Asbktmd.  remaining  language,  Ashkund,  or  the  language  of  the  '  Bare  Mountain,'  is 
spoken  to  the  south-west  of  the  tract  inhabited  by  the  Presuns.  We  know 
nothing  about  it  except  its  name,  its  locality,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
understood  by  other  Kafirs.  It  is  hence  placed  only  provisionally  ia  this  group. 
All  the  speakers  of  this  group  inhabit  countries  outside  the  census  area, — most 
of  them,  indeed,  are  subjects  of  His  Highness  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan. 

Kaiashft-  485.  The  Kalasha-Pashai  group  includes  Kalasha,  Gawar-bati,  and  Pashai. 

Pashai         rpj^g  Kalasha  Kafirs  inhabit  the  Doab  between  the  Bashgal  and  Chitral  Bivers. 

iM^ha*  They  are  not  "  Kafirs "  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  as  they  have  adopted 
the  Musahnan  religion,  and  are  subject  to  the  ChitraHs,  although  the  Bashgalis 
claim  them  as  slaves.  Previous  to  the  Linguistic  Survey,  ovir  only  authority 
regarding  this  tribe  was  contained  in  the  works  of  Dr.  Leitner.  Lower  down 
the  Chitral  Eiver,  at  its  junction  with  the  Bashgal,  in  and  about  the  country 
of  Narsat,  dwell  the  Gawars,  who  also  have  a  language  of  their  own,  known 

Gawar-laii.  as  Gawar-bati,  or  Gawar-speech,  of  which  a  vocabulary  was  given  by  Colonel 
Biddulph  under  the  name  of  Narisati.     StiU  lower  down,  on  the  right  bank 

Pashai#  of  the  Chitral,  which  has  now  become  the  Kunar,  dwell  the  Pashai.  The  only 
information  which  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  available  regarding  their 
language  has  been  based  on  short  lists  of  words  by  Burnes  and  Leech.     Pashai, 

Laghmani,    properly  Speaking,  is  the  speech  of  the  Dehgans  of  Laghman  and  of  the  country 

Dehgani.  to  the  cast  of  it  as  far  as  the  Kunar.  It  is  also  called  Laghmani,  from  the 
tract  where  it  is  spoken  (the  abode  of  the  Lambagai  of  Ptolemy)  and  Dehgani 
because  most  of  its  speakers  belong  to  the  Dehgan  tribe.    The  boundaries 

*  One  ingenious  gentleman  has  even  given  a  specimen  of  it,  but  on  examination  it  tuins  out  to  be  the 
Amazulu  Kafir  of  South  Africa  I 
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of  the  language  are  said  to  be,  roughly,  on  the  west  the  Laghman  River,  on 
the  north  the  boundary  of  the  Kafirs,  on  the  east  the  Kunar  River,  and  on  the 
south  the  Kabul  Eiver,  although  the  riverain  villages  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Kabul  speak  Pashto.  It  has  two  well-marked  dialects,  an  eastern  and 
a  western.  This  language,  the  most  western  outpost  of  Indo-Aryan  speech, 
is  thus  spoken  in  the  heart  of  Afghanistan,  and  is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
both  to  ethnologists  and  philologists.  It  is  fully  dealt  with  in  the  Linguistic 
Survey.  The  languages  of  this  group  form  a  connecting  link  between  the 
Kafir  and  Chitral  languages,  and  the  Sanskritic  languages  of  the  Indus 
Kohistan  and  the  northern  Punjab.  The  further  south  they  go,  the  more 
points  of  agreement  with  the  Sanskritic  languages  are  exhibited  by  them,  though 
.  they  tenaciously  cling  to  their  typical  infinitive  in  Jc.  Pashai  shows  most  Sans- 
kritic influence,  while  the  most  northern,  Kalasha,  on  the  other  hand,  has  points 
in  common  with  Khowar  which  are  wanting  in  the  other  members  of  the  group. 
Gawar-bati  occupies  an  intermediate  position.  All  the  speakers  of  this  group 
inhabit  countries  outside  the  census  area. 

None  of  these  languages  are  written  or  have  any  literature.  The  Roman 
alphabet  has  been  used  of  late  in  transcribing  them,  though  natives,  when  it 
is  necessary  to  write  any  passage  in  them,  more  usually  adopt  the  Arab-Persian 
alphabet  as  adapted  to  Pashto.  No  portions  of  the  Bible  have  as  yet  been 
translated  into  any  of  them. 

The  Sanskritic  Indo-Aryan  Languages. 

486.  Returning  to  the  immigration  of  the  Indo- Aryans  through  the  Kabul 
Valley  from  the  west,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  it  all  took   place  at  once. 
Every  probability  leads  us  to  imagine  it  as  a  gradual  affair  extending  over  Tiie  gi-adual 
many  hundred  years.     We  see  traces  of  this  in  the  Vedas  themselves.     If  pro-  immiBration. 
fessor  Hillebrandt  is  right  in  his  conclusion,  the  tribe  over  which  King  Divodasa 

ruled  inhabited  Arachosia  {i.e.,  Kandahar),  while  under  his  descendant  Sudas 
its  members  are  found  on  the  Indus,  and  have  already  turned  into  legend  the 
martial  exploits  of  his  ancestor.  This  is  a  thing  for  which  generations  are 
required.  It  will  readily  be  understood,  therefore,  that  at  the  earliest  period  of 
which  we  have  any  cognisance  the  Punjab  was  in  the  possession  of  a  number 
of  Indo-Aryan  tribes,  not  necessarily  on  good  terms  with  each  other,  and  some- 
times speaking  different  dialects.  As  each  new  tribe  came  from  the  west  or, 
jpossibly,  from  the  north,  it  pushed  the  older  settlers  before  it. 

487.  The  earliest  documents  which  we  possess  to  illustrate  the  language  used  Earliest 
by  the  Indo-Aryans  of  this  period  are  contained  in  the  Vedas.    The  hymns  which  documents. 
form  this  collection  were  composed  at  widely  different  times  and  in  widely 
different  localities,  some  in  Arachosia  and  some  in  the  country  near  the  Jamna, 

but  owing  to  their  having  undergone  a  process  of  editing  by  those  who  compiled 
them  into  their  present  arrangement,  they  now  show  few  easily  recognisable  Evidence  of 
traces  of  dialectic  differences.    Attempts,  it  is  true,  have  been  made  to  discover  ^ai^"*'- 
such,  but  for  our  present  purposes  they  are  of  small  importance  compared 
with  the  fact  that  dialects  appear  to  be  mentioned  in  the  hymns  as  in  actual 
existence. 

488.  While  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate  between  each  consecutive  wave 
of  these  jnigrations,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  earliest  and  the  latest. 
More  than  twenty  years  ago  Dr.  Hoernle  suggested  that  the  evidence  of  the 
modem  vernaculars  of  India  justified  the  idea  of  there  having  been  two  Indo-  Theory  of 
Aryan  invasions  of  India,  one  preceding  the  other,  by  tribes  speaking  different  fa^er*L1gra- 
but  closely  connected  languages.     It  is  immaterial  whether  we  are  to  look  upon  tions. 

the  state  of  affairs  as  two  invasions,  or  as  the  earlier  and  later  invasions  of  a 
series  extending  over  a  long  period  of  time.  The  result  is  the  same  in  both 
cases.  The  earlier  comers  spoke  one  dialect,  and  the  new  comers  another. 
Dr.  Hoernle,  however,  went  further.  He  looked  upon  the  second  invaders  as 
entering  the  Punjab,  like  a  wedge,  into  the  heart  of  a  country  already  occupied 
by  the  first  immigrants,  and  forcing  the  latter  outwards  in  three  directions,  to 
the  east,  to  the  south,  and  backwards  to  the  west.  His  suggestion  was  founded 
on  the  facts  which  he  had  observed  in  his  inquiries  into  the  mutual  relation- 
iships  of  the  modern  Indo-Aryan  vernaculars,  and  it  has  been  strongly  confirmed 
by  subsequent  investigations,  which  have  also  tended  to  show  that  the  speakers 
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of  the  language  of  the  earlier  immigration  were  driven  to  the  north,  as  weU 
as  to  the  east,  west,  and  south.  In  the  Vedas  themselves  we  have  records  of 
wars  hetween  King  Sudas,  whose  kingdom  lay  to  the  west,  on  the  Indus  and 
the  Bharatas,  against  the  Piirus,  an  Aryan  tribe  which  his  poet  called 
mridhravdch,  i.e.,  speaking  a  barbaric  tongue,*  far  to  his  east  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Eavi  and  the  Jamna ;  and  the  contest  between  the  rival  priest-poets 
of  the  Sarasvati  and  of  the  Indus  forms  one  of  the  best  known  episodes  of  that 
collection.  Similarly,  the  great  war  of  the  Mahabharata,  between  the  Kurus  and 
the  Panxjhalas,  gives  us  hints  of  value.  Since  Lassen's  time  it  has  been  recog- 
nised that  the  latter  were  older  settlers  than  the  former,  and  it  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  some  of  their  most  important  allies  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Indus,  and  others  from  the  Magadha  in  the  distant  east,  while  their  chief 
helpers,  the  Pandavas,  were  a  mountain  tribe,  who  practised  polyandry  and  were 
'.on  friendly  terms  with  other  clans  which  dwelt  in  the  Himalayas.  Nay,  Lassen 
goes  even  further,  and  maintains  that  so  long  had  the  Panchalas  preceded  the 
Kurus  that  their  complexion  had  been  altered  by  the  Indian  climate,  and  that 
thus  the  war  was  really  one  between  a  dark  and  a  fair-complexioned  race.  The 
Mahabharata  itself,  which  maiiy  scholars  maintain  was  originally  composed  in 
the  interests  of  the  Kurus,  calk  tribes  settled  on  the  Indus,  which  were  un- 
doubtedly Aiyan,  by  the  opprobrious  name  of  "  Mlechehha,"  thus  denying  to 
them  even  their  common  Aryanhood.  Many  other  similar  items  could  be  taken 
from  the  same  work  did  space  permit. 
Route  of  later  4j89.  The  question  next  arises  as  to  the  route  by  which  this  later  Indo- Aryan 
immigration,  invasion  entered  India.  This  it  is  impossible,  with  our  present  knowledge,  to 
answer  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  We  may  but  deal  with  probabilities. 
They  can  only  have  entered  the  Punjab  from  the  west,  the  north,  or  the  north- 
east. The  north-west  was  barred  by  the  difficult  nature  of  the  country  (the 
modem  Kafiristan),  and  no  one  will  suggest  that  they  came  from  the  south  or 
east.  As  regards  the  western  route,  they  could  hardly,  if  the  theory  is  correct, 
have  used  that,  for  it  was  already  barred  by  tribes  of  the  earlier  immigrants 
who  occupied  the  Kabul  and  Indus  Valleys.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show 
that  the  only  probable  route  from  the  north-east  was  down  the  valley  of  the 
Jhelum,  for  the  rivers  more  '  to  the  east  take  their  rise  in  the  inhospitable 
country  south  of  Ladakh,  and  an  immigration  along  any  of  their  courses  would 
.imply  that  the  tribes  came  through  that  coimtry,  even  if  they  succeeded  in 
smrmounting  the  difficult  passes  which  separate  it  from  the  northern  Punjab. 
No  one  has  suggested  that-  Ladakh  was  ever  inhabited  by  Aryans.  This  hill 
country  between  Ladakh  and  the  plains  of  the  Punjab  is  now  filled  with  peoplq 
who  speak  languages  belonging  to  the  group  connected  with  the  later  invasion, 
so  that  we  must  assume  that  it  was  populated  from  the  south.  If  they  came 
down  the  Jhelum,  they  must  have  come  through  Kashmir,  which  is  not  likely, 
for,  as  will  be  subsequently  shown,  Kashmir  and  the  Jhelum  Valley  are  at  the 
present  day  strongholds  of  speeches  connected  with  the  older  invasion,  forced 
northwards  by  the  expansion  of  the  new  comers.  There  remains  the  route  from 
the  north.  That  means  that  the  later  comers  entered  the  Punjab  through  the 
Gilgit  and  Chitral  country,  and  thence  through  Swat  and  Bajaur.  Now,  it  is 
just  here  that  the  barrier  of  languages  connected  with  the  earlier  invasion  is 
weakest.  The  hiU  country  between  the  Kunar  and  the  Indus,  as  far. north  as 
Drosh,  is  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population  at  the  present  day.  Some  of  them 
are  modern  immigrants  from  Afghanistan  and  speak  PaditO,  which  has  also 
been  largely  adopted  by  the  original  inhabitants.  But  some  of  these  tribes 
still  retain  a  language  (Kohistani)  which,  while  in  the  main  belonging  to  the 
earlier  invasion,  also  shows  signs  of  contact  with  the  later  one.  At  the  same 
time,  in  the  same  hiUs,  there  wander  the  Gujars,  whose  language  is  one  of  the 
later  stock.  Immediately  to  their  north  and  west  are  the  languages  which  I 
have  classed  as  non-Sanskritie.  It  is  therefore  probable  (I  do  not  go  further 
than  this)  that  the  later  invaders  entered  the  Punjab  through  the  Swat  Kohistan, 
and,  i£  this  is  the  case,  they  would  be  of  the  same  tribe  as  the  ancestors  of  those 
who  now  speak  the  non-Sanskritio  languages,  and  would  have  represented  the 
advance  guard  of  these  immigrants,  who  reached  the  Punjab  which  they  found 
already  settled  by  Indo- Aryans  from  the  west  speaking  a  closely  cognate  tongue. 
Thence  they  forced  their  way  to  the  Eastern  Punjab,  which  they  wrested  from 

•  So  tranglated  by  Professor  Hillebrandt.    See  Eigveda,  vii,  8, 18. 
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the  first  oomers,  who  remained  surrounding  them  on  all  sid^.  Their  language 
became  one  of  the  various  old  dialects  of  the  Punjab,  from  some  or  all  of  which 
in  course  of  time  developed  ancient  Sanskrit.  It  must,  however,  be  freely 
admitted  that  the  modern  non-Sanskritic  Indo-Aryan  languages  show  few 
traces  *  of  special  connection  with  any  particular  group  of  the  Sanskritio  ones. 
They  are  no  nearer  to  what  we  may  for  shortness  call  the  later  languages 
than  they  are  to  the  earlier  ones.  This  can  be  explained  by  the  existence  in 
later  periods  of  Classical  Sanskrit  which  for  some  thirty  centuries  has  exercised 
a  dominating  influence  over  aU  the  Indo-Aryan  vernaculars  of  India  proper. 

490.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  tribes  which  composed  this  later  The  "Middle- 
invasion  (wherever  they  came  from)  should  have  expanded  as  time  went  on,  ^^^^•" 
and  should  have  thrust  outwards  in  each  direction  the  members  of  the  earlier 
incomers.     In  mediaeval  Sanskrit  geography  we  find  one  tract  of  country  continu- 
ally referred  to  as  the  true,  pure,  home  of  the  Indo-Aryan  people.    The  name 

given  to  it,  Madhyadesa,  or  "Middle-land,"  is  lioteworthy  in  this  connection. 
It  extended  from  the  Himalaya  on  the  north  to  the  Vindhya  Hills  on  the 
south,  and  from  what  is  now  Sirhind  (properly  -  Sahriiid ')  on  the  west  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jamna  on  the  east.    According  to  legend,  from 
end  to  end  of  this  Middle-land,  there  ran,  unseen  to  men,  the  holy  stream  of 
the  Saraswati,  on  whose  banks,  in  Vedic  times,  was  the  principal  seat  of  the 
later  invaders.     Now,  the  modern  Sanskritic  Indo-Aryan  vernaculars  fall  at  inner  and 
once  into  two  main  families,  one  spoken  in  a  compact  tract  of  country  almost  w^ 'a„g 
exactly  corresponding  to  this  ancient  Madhyadesa,  and  the  other  surrounding  it  families. 
in  three-quarters  of  a  circle,  commencing  in  Kashmir  and  running  through  the 
Western  Punjab,    Sind,  the    Maratha  country.   Central   India,  Orissa,  Bihar, 
Bengal,  and  Assam.    Gujarat  we  know  to  have  been  conquered  from  Mathura 
(which  was  in  Madhyadesa),  and  this  is  the  only  part  of  India  in  which  we 
find  at  the  present  day  that  the  inner  family  has  burst  through  the  retaining 
waU  of  the  outer  one. 

491 .  Between  these  two  families  of  languages  there  is  a  remarkable  series  of  Comparison 
antithetic  facts.    In   pronunciatiou  they  are  sharply  opposed;  each  has  pi'6- pj^^^^y^"' 
ferences  which  will  at  once  occur  to  every  philologist.    The  most  remarkable 
difference  is  in  the  treatment  of  the  sibilants,  which  has  existed  since  the  time 

of  Herodotus.  The  inner  family  hardens  them ;  every  sibilant  is  pronounced 
as  a  hard  dental  s.  The  outer  languages  (like  those  of  the  Eranian  branch)  seem, 
almost  without  exception,  to  be  unable  to  pronounce  an  s  clearly.  In  Persia 
the  Greeks  found  an  s  pronounced  as  h  or  even  dropped  altogether.  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  River  Sindhu  by  "Indus"  is  a  familiar  example.  So,  in 
Sindhi,  the  familiar  ]ed§  becomes  Mhu.  In  the  east  the  old  Prakrit  grammarians 
found  8  softened  to  sh.  At  the  present  day  we  find  the  same  shibboleth  of 
nationality ;  in  Bengal  and  part  of  the  Maratha  country  «  is  weakened  to  sh, 
and  in  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam  it  is  softened  till  its  pronunciation  approaches 

that  of  a  German  ch.     On  the  other  hand,  on  the  North-Western  Erontier  and 

in  Kashmir,  it  has  become  an  h,  pure  and  simple. 

492.  In  the  declension  of  nouns  there  are  also  differences.    The  inner  family  is.  Declension, 
in  the  main,  a  set  of  languages  which  are  in  the  analytic  stage.    The  original 
inflections  have  mostly  disappeared,  and  grammatical  needs  are  supplied  by  the 
addition  of  auxiliary  words  which  have  not  yet  become  parts  of  the  main  words 

to  which  they  are  attached.  Eamiliar  examples  are  the  case  suflBxes,  kd,  ho,  se, 
etc.,  of  Hindi.  'J  he  -languages  of  the  outer  family  have  gone  a  stage  further 
in  linguistic  evolution.  They  were  once,  in  their  old  Sanskrit  form,  synthetic ; 
then  they  passed  through  an  analytic  stage — some  are  only  passing  out  of  that 
stage  now,  and  are,  like  Sindhi  and  Kashmiri,  so  to  speak,  caught  in  the  act,' — 
.and  have  again  become  synthetic  by  the  incorporation  of  the  auxiliary  words, 
used  in  the  analytic  stage,  with  the  main  words  to  which  they  are  attached.  The 
Bengali  termination  of  the  genitive,  er,  is  a  good  example. 

493.  The  conjugation  of  the  vferb  offers  very  similar  peculiarities.    Here,  how-  Conjngation. 
ever,  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  greater  detail.    Broadly  speaking,  two  tenses  and 

three  participles  of  Old  Sanskrit  have  survived  to  modern  times.  These  are 
the  present  and  the  future  tenses  and  the  present  active  and  past  and  future 
passive  participles.  The  Old  Sanskrit  past  tense  has  disappeared  altogether. 
The  old  present  tense  has  survived  in  every  modern  language,  and,  allowing  for 

•  (S^e,  howeyer,  tjie  remarks  on  Lahnda,  fost. 
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phonetic  gtowth,  is  the  same  in  form  everywhej^e,  although  its  meaning  has 
frequently  changed ;  for  instance,  in  Kashmiri  it  has  hecome  a  future  indica- 
tive and  in  Hindi  a  present  subjunctive.  The  old  future  has  survived,  but  only 
here  and  there,  and  principally  in  "Western  India.  Most  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages Use  instead  a  periphrasis  based  on  the  old  Sanskrit  future  participle  pas- 
sive, and  when  they  wish  to  say  "  I  shall  strike,"  their  speakers  really  say,  with- 
out knowing  it,  "it  is  to  be  struck  by  me."  The  original  past  tense  has  univer- 
sally disappeared,  and  all  the  modern  languages  employ  in  its  place  a  similar 
periphrastic  form  based  on  the  old  past  participle  passive.  Instead  of  saying 
"  I  struck  him,"  they  aU,  without  exception,  say  "he  (was)  struck  by  me." 
Here  it  is  that  we  see  the  great  contrast  in  the  treatment  of  the  verb  between 
the  inner  and  the  outer  families.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  tenses  formed 
from  passive  participles,  the  subject  of  the  verb,  "I,"  has  been  put  into  the 
ablative,  or,  as  it  is  in  these  circumstances  caUed,  the  agent  case.  "  I "  has 
become  "  by  me."  Now  in  Old  Sanskrit  "  by  me  "  could  be  represented  in  two 
ways.*  We  could  either  say  maya,  which  was  a  separate  distinct  word,  or  we 
could  employ  the  syllable  me,  which  could  not  stand  by  itself,  but  could  only 
be  attached  enclitically  to  a  preceding  word.  In  just  the  same  way  there  was 
a  two-fold  series  of  enclitic  and  non-enclitic  forms  for  the  other  personal  pro- 
nouns, and  for  all  in  both  numbers.  These  enclitic  pronouns  are  familiar  to 
Europeans.  In  Latin,  "give  to  me"  was  "date  mihi,"  in  Italian  it  is 
"  datemi,"  in  which  the  mi  is  an  enchtic  pronoun.  Similarly  we  have  an 
enchtic  pronoun  when  Mr.  Punch  makes  a  tipsy  man  say  "  gimme  "  for  "  give 
me."  Now  the  modem  Indo- Aryan  languages  show  most  clearly  that  the  Outer 
family  is  derived  from  a  dialect  or  dialects  of  Old  Sanskrit  which  freely  used 
these  enclitic  pronouns  with  passive  participles,  while  the  Inner  family  is  descended 
from  a  dialect  or  dialects  which  did  not  use  them  at  all  in  such  cases.  The 
result  is  that  in  the  Inner  family  the  bare  participles  are  used  for  every  person 
without  change  of  form, — mara  means  ahke  "I  struck,"  "thou  struckest," 
"  he  struck,"  "  we  struck,"  "  you  struck,' '  and  "  they  struck," — while  in  the  Outer 
family,  the  enclitic  pronouns  have  become  permanently  fixed  to  the  root,  and 
have  developed  into  personal,  terminations  like  what  we  have  in  Latin  or  Greek. 
In  these  languages  "  I  struck,"  "  thou  struckest,"  "he  struck,"  and  so  on,  are 
aU  different  words,  each  of  which  tells  by  its  termination  who  the  striker  was. 
This  important  distinction  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  altogether  different  appear- 
ances which  the  two  families  present.  The  grammar  of  each  of  the  Inner  ones 
can  be  written  on  a  few  leaves,  while,  in  order  to  acquire  an  acquaintance  with 
one  of  the  Outer,  page  after  page  of  more  or  less  complicated  declensions  and 
conjugations  must  be  mastered.  ♦ 

Limits  of  494.  The  limits  of  these  two  families  may  be  defined  as  foUows  :— The  Inner 

Inner  family-  f^jj^^jiy  jg  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Himalayas,  on  the  west  by,  roughly 
speaking,  the  Jhelum,  and  on  the  east  by  the  degree  of  longitude  which  passes 
through  Benares.  The  western  and  eastern  boundaries  are  very  wide,  and  in- 
clude a  good  deal  of  debateable  ground  in  which  the  two  famiUes  meet  and  over- 
lap. If  these  limits  are  narrowed  so  as  to  include  only  the  purer  languages  of  the 
Inner  family,  the  western  boundary  must  be  placed  at  about  the  meridian  of 
Sirhind  in  Patiala,  and  the  eastern  at  about  the  meridian  of  AUahabad  in 
the  United  Provinces.  Between  Sirhind  and  the  Jhelum  the  language  is 
Panjabi,  which  contains  many  unrecorded  forms,  increasing  as  we  go  westvs^ards, 
for  which  the  only  explanation  is  that  to  the  west  of  Sirhind,  or,  we  may  say,  to 
the  west  of  the  Sarasvati,  the  country  was  originally  inhabited  by  tribes  belong- 
ing to  the  Outer  family,  who  were  conquered  and  absorbed  by  members  of  the 
Inner  one,  whose  language  gradually  superseded  theirs,,  just  as  Hindostani  is 
now  gradually  superseding  Panjabi.  Panjabi  is  one  of  the  Inner  languages, 
but  it  contains  many  forms  which  can  only  have  survived  (if  they  were  not  im- 
ported) from  an  original  Outer  dialect.  Between  AUahabad  and  Benares,  or,  in 
other  words,  in  Oudh,  Baghelkhand,  and  the  Chhattisgarh  country,  the  language 
is  Eastern  Hindi,  which  is  an  intermediate  form  of  speech,  possessing  the 
characteristics  of  both  famihes.  To  the  south,  the  boundary  of  the  Inner  family 
is  well  defined  and  may  be  roughly  taken  as  corresponding  to  the  southern 

*  Sanskrit  scholars  will  recognise  that  this  is  not  literally  true,  as  according  to  the  grammarians,  the  enclitic 
5Be  belonged  to  the  dative  and  genitive,  not  to  the  instrumental.  They  ■wul  also  recognise  that  owing  to  the 
interchange  of  case  forms -which  arose  at  an  early  stage  iu  the  linguistic  history  of  In^a,  the  point  is  of  on 
importance.    Compare  Pisehel  in  ZDMG  XXXV  (1881J,  p.  714, 
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watershed  of  the  Nerbudda  River.  On  the  west,  the  family  merges  into  the 
Oater  Sindhi  through  Rajasthani,  and  into  Lahnda  (also  Outer)  through 
Panjabi.  As  stated  above,  it  has  burst  through  the  retaining  wall  of  exterior 
languages  and  reached  the  sea  in  Gujarat. .  The  remaining  Sanskritic  Indo- 
Aryan  languages  belong  to  the  Outer  family.' 

495.  Taking  the  Sanskritic  Indo- Aryan  languages  as  a  whole,  they  fall  into  the  Resultant 
following  groups  :— A  North-Western,  a  Southern,  and  Eastern  (belonging  to  the  f^""^'^^!^"^ 
Outer  family)  ;  a  Mediate  (intermediate  between  the  two  families);  and  a  West-Sanskritir 
ern  and  a  ■  Northern  (belonging  to  the  Inner  family).     We  thus  arrive  at  the ^"^°-A7aii 
following  list  of  languages : — 


'  vernaoulars. 


A. — Outer — 

I 

,  North- Western  Group — 

1. 

Kashmiri 

2. 

Kohistani 

3. 

Lahnda    . 

4. 

Sindhi 

II. 

.  Sou thern  Group  — 

5. 

Marathi 

III. 

Eastern  Group  — 

6. 

Oriya 

7. 

Bihari 

8. 

Bengali 

9. 

Assamese 

B. — Intermediate — 

IV. 

.  Mediate  Group — 

10. 

Eastern  Hindi 

C. — Inner — 

V. 

Western  Group — 

11. 

Western  Hindi . 

12. 

Rajasthani 

13. 

Gujarati  . 

14. 

Panjabi    . 

VI. 

Northern  Group — 

15. 

Western  Pahari 

16. 

Central  Pahari . 

17. 

Eastern  Pahari  . 

1,007,957 

36 

3,337,917 

3,006,395 

18,237,899 

9,687,429 
34,579,844* 
44,624,048 

1,350,846 


22,136,358* 


40,714,925* 
10,917,712 
9,928,501t 
17,070,961 

1,710,029 

1,270,931 

143,721 


Population  returning  it. 
7,352,305 

18,237,899 
90,242,167* 


Total 


22,136,S58* 


78,632,099* 


3,124,681 


219,725,509 


Of  the  above,  Marathi  and  Eastern  Hindi  are  groups  of  dialects,  not  of 
languages.  The  languages  of  the  Northern  group  are  merely,  each  of  them,  also 
a  group  of  dialects.  Western  Pahari  means  the  dialects  spoken  in  the  hills 
north  of  the  Punjab,  such  as  Ohambiali,  Kuluhi,  and  Sirmauri.  They  are 
many  in  number.  Central  Pahari  includes  the  hill  dialects  spoken  round  Naini 
Tal  and  Mussoorie.  They  are  Garhwali,  Jaunsari,  and  Kumaunl.  Eastern 
Pahari  is  what  is  more  commonly  called  Naipali.  The  names  are  those  used 
at  the  last  census.  J  By  adding  to  the  above  716  persons  who  have  returned 
themselves  as  speaking  Sanskrit,  we  arrive  at  219,726,225  as  the  total  number 
of  speakers  of  the  Sanskritic  sub-branch  of  the  Indo- Aryan  vernaculars. 

496.  As  stated  above,  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  actual  Aryan  vernaoulars  Development 
of  India  are  to  be  found  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda.     Most  of  these  hymns  ^o^^rn 
were  undoubtedly  originally  composed  in  the  actual  spoken  language  of  their  vernaoulars. 
authors,  a  natural,  unartificial  language,  as  compared  with  the  more  artiflcial 
language  subsequently  developed  in  Brahmanical  schools  and  called  Classical 
Sanskrit.     Alt^iough  they  have  baen  edited,  so  as  to  obscure  dialectic  peculi- 
arities, by  the  Brahmans  who  compiled  them  into  one  collection,  these  hymns 
furnish  invaluable  evidence  as  to  what  was  the  house-language  of  the  earliest 

Aryan  inhabitants  of  India. 

497.  From  the  inscriptions  of  Asoka  {circ.  250  B.C.)  and  from  the  writings  of 
the  grammarian  Patahjali  {circ.  150  B.C.),  we  learn  that  by  the  third  century 
before  our  era  an  Aryan  speech  (in  several  dialects)  was  employed  in  the  north 

*  These  figures  do  not  agree  with  those  given  in  the  tables.  For  explanations  of  the  discrepancies,  see  the 
separate  languages. 

t  These  figures  include  the  Bhil  dialects  and  Khandesi. 

X  Much  of  the  above  is  taken  from  Dr.  Hoernle'a  Annual  Address  made  to  the  Asiatic  Sooiety  of  Bengal  in 
the  year  1898.  The  portion  of  that  address  regarding  the  languages  of  India  was  based  on  notes  furnished  by 
ine  (is  Dr.  Hoernle  himself  states),  and  henoe  I  have  had  no  hesitation  in  quoting  him  without  the  use  of  iuverted 
commas. 
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Primary 
Prakrit. 


Secondary 
Prakrits. 
Tertiary 
Prakrits. 

Border  line 
between  eacli 
stage. 


Characteris- 
tics of 
Primary 
Prakrit. 

Characteris- 
tics of 
Secondaiy 
Prakrit. 

Characteris- 
tics of 
Tertiary 
Prakrit. 


Dialects  of 

Secondaiy 

Praki-it. 


Pali  stage. 


Stage  of 
Prakrit  pat' 
excellence. 


Prakrit  in 
literature. 


of  India,  wMch  had  gradually  developed  from  the  ancient  vernaculars  spoken 
during  the  period  in  which  the  Vedic  hymns  were  composed,  aud  which  was  the 
ordinary  language  of  mutual  intercourse.  Parallel  with  it,  the  so-called  Classical 
Sanskrit  had  developed  under  the  influence  of  the  Brahmans  from  one  of  these 
dialects  as  a  secondary  language,  and  achieved  a  position  much  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages.  For  centuries  the  Aryan  vernacular  language 
of  India  has  been  called  Prakrit,  prdkrita,  i.e.,  the  natural,  unartificial,  language, 
as  opposed  to  Sanskrit,  samskrita,  the  polished,  artificial,  language.  From  this 
definition  of  the  term  "  Prakrit,"  it  follows  that  the  vernacular  dialects  of  the 
period  of  the  Vedic  hymns,  as  compared  with  the  comparatively  "artificial  saihs- 
Tcrita  language  of  these  hymns  as  they  have  been  preserved  by  the  Brahmans 
who  compiled  them,  were  essentially  Prakrits,  and  as  such  they  may  be  called 
the  Primary  Prakrit  of  India.  The  vernaculars  which  developed  from  them 
and  which  continued  developing,  alongside  of  the  Sanskrit  whose  growth  was 
arrested  by  the  grammarians  of  the  Brahmanical  schools,  until  they  became  the 
modern  Sanskritic  Indo-Aryan  vernaculars,  may  be  called  the  Secondary 
Prakrits  ;  while  the  final  development,  these  modern  vernaculars  themselves,  as 
they  have  existed  for  the  past  nine  hundred  years,  may  be  called  Tertiary 
Prakrits.   It  is  with  these  Tertiary  Prakrits  that  we  are  immediately  concerned. 

498.  It  stands  to  reason  that  no  distinct  border  line  can  be  drawn  between  the 
Primary  Prakrit  (or  Prakrits)*  and  the  Secondary  Prakrits,  or  between  the 
Secondary  Prakrits  and  the  Tertiary.  We  have  no  positive  information  regard- 
ing the  earliest  condition  of  the  Secondary  Prakrits.  They  appear  to  us  first  in 
their  vigorous  youth  in  the  Asoka  inscriptions.  We  know,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  change  from  the  Secondary  Prakrits  to  the  Tertiary  ones  was,  as  might 
be  expected,  so  gradual  that,  at  or  about  the  approximate  border  line,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  state  whether  the  language  belongs  to  the  Secondary  or  Tertiary  stage. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  no  difficulty  in  recognising  the  main  distinctive  pecu- 
liarities of  each  group.  In  the  primary  stage  the  language  is  synthetic  and  hais 
no  objection  to  harsh  combinations  of  consonants.  In  the  secondary  stage  the 
language  is  stiU  synthetic,  but  diphthongs  and  harsh  combinations  of  consonants 
are  eschewed,  so  much  so  that,  in  its  latest  artificial  literary  developments,  it 
arrives  at  a  condition  of  almost  absolute  fluidity,  becoming  a  mere  collection  of 
vowels  hanging  for  support  on  an  occasional  consonant.  This  weakness  brought 
its  own  Nemesis,  and  in  the  Tertiary  stage  we  find  the  hiatus  of  contiguous  vowels 
abolished  by  the  creation  of  new  diphthongs,  declensional  and  conjugational  ter- 
minations, consisting  merely  of  vowels,  worn  away,  and  a  new  kind  of  language 
appearing,  no  longer  synthetic,  but  analytic,  and  again  reverting  to  combinations" 
of  consonants  under  new  forms,  which  three  thousand  years  ago  had  existed,  but 
which  two  thousand  years  of  attrition  had  worn  away.  Nay  more,  in  some  of 
the  modern  vernaculars,  mainly  those  which  I  have  called  the  "  Outer "  ones, 
we  see  the  analytic  form  of  language  again  disappearing,  and  being  replaced  by 
a  new  synthetic  form  of  language,  similar  in  its  course  of  development  to  that  of 
the  Indo-European  Ursprache  of  the  pastoral  tribes  on  the  shore  of  the  Caspian. 

499.  As  to  whether  the  very  earliest  form  of  the  Secondary  Prakrit  language 
had  any  dialects  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  positively,  but,  as  we  know  that 
there  were  dialects  in  the  Vedic  times,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 
possessed  them  too.  It  covered  a  wide  extent  of  country,  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Kosi,  and  it  would  be  surprising  if  there  were  no  local  variations  of  speech.  More- 
over, two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Christ,  we  find  the  edicts  of  Asoka 
written  in  this  language,  and  here  we  see  that  the  then  existing  Aryan  vernacular 
of  India  did  contain  at  least  two  main  dialects,  a  Western  and  an  Eastern  Prakrit. 
The  particular  stage  of  their  development  at  which  the  Secondary  Prakrit  had  by 
this  time  arrived,  was  crystallised  by  the  influence  of  Buddhism,  which  used  it 
for  its  sacred  books.  It  is  now  known  as  the  Pali  language.  As  a  vernacular 
it,  however,  continued  its  course  of  development,  and,  in  later  stages,  in  various 
dialects,  is  known  as  the  Prakrit  par  excellence.  When  we  talk  oO  Prakrits,  we 
usually  mean  this  later  stage  of  the  Secondary  Prakrits,  when  they  had  developed 
beyond  the  stage  of  Pali,  and  before  they  had  arrived  at  the  analytic  stage  of  the 
modern  Indo-Ayran  vernaculars. 

These  Prakrits  became,  in  later  times  and  under  the  influence  of  religious 

*  It  is  quite  certain  that,  even  during  the  Vedic  period,  the  vernacalars  in  actual  use  already  contained  many 
words  in  the  same  stage  of  development  as  Pali,  which  is  a  Secondary  Prakrit. 
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and  political  causes,  the  subject  of  literary  study.  Poems  and  religious  works 
were  written  in  them,  and  they  were  freely  used  in  the  drama.  We  have  gram- 
mars of  them  written  by  contemporaries  or  by  men  who  lived  only  a  short  time 
after  they  had  become  dead  languages.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  convenient  date 
for  fixing  the  memory,  that  these  Prakrits  were  dead  languages  by,  in  round 
numbers,  1000  A.D.  AU  that  we  know  about  them  is  founded  on  the  literature 
in  which  they  have  survived,  and  in  the  grammars  written  to  illustrate  that 
literature.  Unfortunately  we  cannot  accept  this  literature  as  illustrating  the 
actual  vernaculars  on  which  it  was  founded.  To  adapt  them  to  literary  purposes 
the  writers  altered  them  in  important  particulars,  omitting  what  they  considered 
vulgar,  reducing  wild  luxuriance  to  classical  uniformity,  and  thus  creating  alto- 
gether artificial  products  suited  for  that  artificial  literature  which  has  ever  been 
so  popular  in  India.  These  literary  Prakrits  cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
representing  the  actual  speech  of  the  people  at  any  epoch,  although  they  are 
based  upon  it,  and  a  veil  is  drawn  by  them  between  us  and  it  which  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  lift.  "We  are  able,  however,  to  distinguish  (as  in  the  Asoka  In- 
scriptions) that  there  was  a  "Western  Prakrit  and  an  Eastern  Pral<rit,  each  pos-  Western 
sessing  distinctly  marked  characteristics.  The  principal  form  of  the  Western  EaSn 
was  called  Sanrasenl,  the  language  of  Surasena  or  the  middle  Gangetic  Doab  Prakrit. 
and  its  neighbourhood,  and  of  the  Eastern,  Mdgadhi  or  the  language  of  Magadha, 
the  present  South  Bihar.  Between  these  two,  there  was  a  kind  of  neutral 
ground,  the  language  of  which  was  called  Ardha-Magadhi,  or  Half-Magadhi, 
which  partook  of  the  nature  of  both  languages.  Its  western  boundary  was 
somewhere  near  the  present  Allahabad,  but  we  cannot  say  certainly  how  far 
east  it  extended.  According  to  tradition,  it  was  the  language  in  which  Mahavira, 
the  Jain  apostle,  preached  (he  belonged  to  this  side  of  India),  and  it  was  used 
in  the  older  Jain  scriptures.  Closely  connected  with  it,  but  leaning  rather  to 
the  Eastern  than  to  the  Western,  was  the  Mahdrashtrl,  or  language  of 
Maharashtra,  i.e.,  the  Berars,  and  the  countiy  adjoining.  It  became  the  main 
language  of  Prakrit  poetry.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  extreme  north-west  of 
India,  bordering  on  the  Eranian  tongues  of  what  are  now  Afghanistan  and 
Baluchistan,  there  must  have  been  an  unnamed  speech,  whose  existence  is 
vouched  for  by  the  next  stage  of  the  Prakrits  to  be  presently  described,  and 
which  was  a  development  of  the  particular  dialect  of  Old  Sanskrit  spoken  on 
the  banks  of  the  Indus. 

500.  The  next  stage  of  the  Secondary  Prakrits  is  that  known  as  "  literary 
Apabhiarh^a."  The  word  Apabhramm  means  "  corrupt "  or  "  decayed."  Applied  ApabhramSa. 
to  a  language,  it  means,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  philologist,  "  developed." 
When  the  Prakrits,  by  being  reduced  to  writing,  became  fixed  exactly  as 
Sanskrit  had  become  fixed  in  the  Brahmanical  schools,  and  remained  unchanged 
as  a  literary  form  of  speech  for  many  generations,  the  true  vernaculars  on  which 
they  were  founded  were  called  by  this  name,  as  they  were  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  scholar  of  Prakrit  "  corrupt."  These  were  the  Apabhraih^as,  and  in  a 
still  further  stage  of  their  development  (by  which  time  the  Prakrits  had  become 
dead  languages)  they  also  were  used  in  literary  works,  some  of  which  have 
survived  to  the  present  day.  As  these  works  were  evidently,  intended  to 
represent  the  current  vernacular  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  language  used  has  not 
been  nearly  so  severely  edited  as  was  the  case  with  the  earlier  Apabhramias 
which  were  the  foundation  of  the  Prakrits.  We  have,  therefore,  in  this 
Apabhram^a  literature  valuable  evidence  as  to  the  actual  spoken  languages  of 
India  at  the  time  of  its  committal  to  writing.  As  to  what  that  time  was  we  are 
unable  to  say  with  any  degree  of  exactitude.  All  that  we  can  be  certain  about 
is  that  we  have  Apabhram^a  poetry  written  in  the  sixth  and  also  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eleventh  century,  although  at  the  latter  period  it  may  have  been  a 
dead  language.  On  the  other  hand,  the  earliest  specimens  which  we  possess  of 
what  may  be  called  the  modern  vernaculars  {i.e.,  the  Tertiary  Prakrits)  date 
from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  and  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centuries.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  there  were  older  ones.  At  any  rate,  the  form  of  language 
which  I  call  Tertiary  must  have  been  well  established  before  it  could  have  been 
used  for  literary  works,  so  that,  as  I  have  said  above,  we  may  roughly  consider 
the  year  1000  A.D.  to  be  the  approximate  date  from  which  the  modem  Indo- 
Aryan  languages  took  their  present  shape.  We  may  thus  assume  that  the 
vernaculars  of  India  were  represented  by  the  literary  Apabhram^a  dialects  in, 
?ipproximately,  the  later  centuries  qf  the  first  miUenuium  after  Chyist. 
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601.  It  ii,  therefore,  to  Apabhraih^a  rather  than  to  the  literary  Prakrits,aDd 
much  more  rather  than  to  Sanskrit,  that  we  must  look  for  explanations  of  the 
development  of  the  modern  vernaculars.  Sanskrit  and,  specially,  the  literary 
Prakrits  will  often,  it  is  true,  throw  valuable  side-lights  on  our  enquiries,  but 
the  root  of  our  investigations  must  be  Apabhrarh^a.  Only  one  dialect,*  the 
Nagara  (probably  spoken  in  Western  India),  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  litera- 
ture, but  with  the  aid  of  the  Prakrit  grammarians  it  is  not  difficidt  to  recon- 
struct the  chief  features  of  the  .others.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  list  of  these 
dialects  together  with  the  modem  languages  which  have  descended  frcm  Item. 
In  the  country  round  the  lower  Indus  the  Apabhrairi^a  dialect  called  Vrachada 
was  spoken.  It  was  the  parent  of '  the  modern  Sindhi  and  Lahnda,  the  latter 
being  spoken  in  the  ancient  country  of  the  Kaikeyas,  who  appear  to  have  had  a 
dialect  of  their  own,  or  possibly,  to  have  included  in  their  number  members  of  a 
tribe  speaking  a  non-Sanskritic  language.  We  do  not  know  the  name  of  the 
dialect  from  which  Kohistani  and  Kashmiri  are  descended,  but  it  must  have 
been  closely  related  to  Vrachada,  if  not  actually  that  form  of  speech.  South  of 
the  Nerbudda  Valley,  running  nearly  across  India  from  the  Arabian  Sea  to 
Orissa,  there  must  have  been  spoken  a  number  of  dialects  all  related  to  the 
Apabhrarh^a  Vaidarbhi  or  Dakshipatya,  whose  head-quarters  were  Vidarbha,  the 
modern  Berar,  known  in  Sanskrit  literature  as  the  Great  Kingdom— Maha- 
rashtra. It  and  allied  Apabhrariilas  were  the  parent  of  the  modern  Marathi.t 
To  the  east  of  Dakshinatya,  and  reaching  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  was  the  Apa- 
bhram^a  Odri  ov  Utkali,  from  which  was  descended  the  modern  Oriya.  North 
of  Odri,  and  covering  the  greater  part  of  the  present  provinces  of  Chota  Nagpur 
and  Bihar,  together  with  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  Provinces  up  to  about 
the  meridian  of  Benares,  was  the  great  Apabhraihsa  dialect  of  Magadhi,  the 
parent  of  the  modern  Bihari,  one  of  whose  dialects,  Magahi,  still  bears  the 
ancient  name.  It  was  the  principal  dialect  which  coiTesponded  to  the  old 
Eastern  Prakrit,  and  not  only  Odri,  already  mentioned,  but  also  Gaudi  and 
Dhakki  are  further  developments  of  it.  These  four  are  all  representatives  of 
the  old  Eastern  form  of  speech.  East  of  Magadhi  lay  Gauda  or  Prachya  Apa- 
bhrarh^a,  the  head-quarters  of  which  were  at  Gaur,  in  the  present  district  of 
Malda.  It  spread  to  the  south  and  south-east,  and  here  became  the  parent  of 
tbe  modern  Bengali.  Further  east,  round  the  present  Dacca,  it  developed  into 
another  Apabhrarh^a,  Dhakki,  the  original  of  the  modern  Eastern  Bengali  spoken 
in  Mymensingh,  Dacca,  Sylhet,  and  Cachar.  Besides  spreading  to  the  south- 
wards, Gauda  Apabhram^a  also  spread  to  the  east  keeping  north  of  the  Ganges, 
and  is  there  represented  at  the  present  day  by  Northern  Bengali  and,  in  the 
vaUey  of  Assam,  by  Assamese.  Northern  Bengal  and  Assam  did  not  get  tlieir 
language  from  Bengal  proper,  but  directly  from  the  west.  Magadha  Apa- 
bhrarh^a,  in  fact,  may  be  considered  as  spreading  out  eastwards  and  southwards 
in  three  directions.  To  the  north  it  developed  into  Northern  Bengali  and 
Assamese,  to  the  south  into  Oriya,  and  between  the  two  into  Bengali.  Each  of 
these  three  descendants  is  equally  directly  connected  with  their  common  imme- 
diate parent,  and  hence  we  find  Northern  Bengali  agreeing  in  many  respects 
rather  with  the  Oriya  spoken  far  away  to  the  south  than  with  the  Bengali  of 
Bengal  proper,  of  which  it  is  usually  classed  as  a  subordinate  dialect. 

502.  We  have  now  concluded  our  survey  of  the  Apabhram^a  dialects,  which 
belong  to  what  I  have  called  the  Outer  Indo-Aryan  languages.  Between  the 
eastern  and  the  western  Prakrits  there  was,  as  already  stated,  an  intermediate 
one  called  Ardha-Magadhi.  Its  modem  representative  is  Eastern  Hindi,  spoken 
in  Oudh,  Baghfilkhand,  and  the  Chhattisgarh  country.  The  eastern  limit  of 
Eastem  Hindi  may  roughly  be  taken  as  the  meridian  of  Benares,  and,  to  the 
west,  it  passes  a  short  way  beyond  Allahabad,  its  furthest  point  being  in  the 
district  of  Banda. 


•  A  striking  proof  of  the  existence  of  dialects  in  Vedio  times  is  conveyed  by  the  fact  that  Apabhramsa,  and 
indeed  all  the  Secondary  Prakrits,  contain  forms  which  cannot  be  explained  by  any  reference  to  Classical 
Sanskrit.  Such  is  the  locative  termination  hi,  derived  immediately  from  the  Pali  and  Old  Sanskrit  (but  not  the 
Literary  Sanskrit)  dhi.  This  corresponds  to  the  Greek  termination  0i,  and  must  (as  dhi)  have  been  used  in  the 
Vedic  period,  though  excluded  fi'om  the  standard  dialect  from  which  Classical  Sanskrit  is  derived. 

t  Marathi  was  derived  from  tho  ApabhramSa  spoken  ia  Maharashtra.  What  is  known  as  MahSrashtri 
Prakrit  was  the  literary  form  of  that  Apabhramsa  ;  a  very  artificial  production,  which  was  principally  used 
for  poetry  intended  to  be  set  to  music,  and  which  has  freely  borrowed  from  Prakrits  spoken  in  other  parts  of 
India. 
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503.  As  regards  the  Inner  languages,  the  principal  Apabhram^a  is  that  which 
has  been  preserved  to  us  by  literature.  It  was  known  as  Nagara  Apabhram^a, 
and,  as  its  name  suggests,  was  probably  the  language  of  Western  India,  where 
the  Nagara  Brahmans  still  form  an  important  part  of  the  community.  In 
various  dialects  (and  it  certainly  had  local  variations)  it  must,  if  we  are  to  accept 
the  evidence  of  the  modern  vernaculars,  have  extended  over  the  whole  of  "Western 
India  north  of  the  Deccan,  excepting  the  extreme  north-west.  Amongst  them 
was  the  Saurasena  Apabhram^a  of  the  middle'  Doab,*  which  was  the  parent  of 
the  modern  Western  Hindi  and  Panjabi.  Another  dialect  of  this  Apabhram^a, 
Avanti,  whose  head-quarters  were  in  the  country  round  the  modern  Ujjain,  was 
the  parent  of  E-ajasthani  and  yet  another,  Gaurjari,  of  the  modem  Gujarati. 
Both  these  last  were  certainly  very  closely  related  to  the  standard  Nagara  Apa- 
bhramla  dialect. 

504.  There  remain  the  modern  languages  of  the  Northern  Group.  These 
are  spoken  in  the  Himalaya  from  the  Eastern  Punjab  to  Nepal.  We  know  of 
no  Prakrits  or  Apabhrarii^as  peculiar  to  this  tract.  The  modern  languages 
are  closely  connected  with  Rajasthani,  and  we  know  from  history  that  at  least 
some  of  the  tribes  which  speak  them  claim  to  have  originally  migrated  from 
Rajputana.  It  is  therefore  safe  to  assume,  until  further  information  becomes 
available,  that  all  these  forms  of  speech  should  linguistically  be  classed  as  of 
common  origin  ^with  Rajasthani,  and  that  therefore  they  are  derived  from  the 
Apabhram^a  of  Avanti. 

605.  Concurrent  with  this  long  development  of  the  modern  vernaculars,  we  ciasaicai 
have  the  Classical  Sanskrit,  also  derived  from  one  of  the  Primary  Prakrit  dialects,  Sanskrit. 
but  fixed  in  its  existing  form  by  the  labours  of  grammarians,  which  may  be 
said  to  have  culminated  in  the  work  of  Panini,  say,  about  the  year  300  B.C. 
This  sacred  language,  jealously  preserved  by  the  Brahmans  in  their  schools, 
had  all  the  prestige  which  religion  and  learning  could  give  it.  It  borrowed 
freely  from  the  secondary  Prakrits,  and  they  in  turn  borrowed  freely  from  it. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Prakrit  grammarians,  who  dealt  only  with  Prakrit 
forms,  ignored  these  Sanskrit  ones,  and  the  literary  works  written  in  artificial 
Prakrit  which  have  come  down  to  us  rigorously  excluded  them.  We  have, 
however,  the  express  statement  of  grammarians,  and  we  must  also  conclude 
from  analogy,  that  this  borrowing  did  exist,  and  that,  as  at  the  present  day,  the 
more  highly  educated  Prakrit-speaking  population  freely  interlarded  their  con- 
versation with  Sanskrit  words.  These  words,  once  borrowed,  suffered  a  fate  similar 
to  that  of  the  ancient  Primary  Prakrit  words  which  came  down  to  them  by 
direct  descent.  They  became  distorted  in  the  mouths  of  the  speakers,  and  finally 
became  Prakrit  in  form,  though  not  by  right  of  origin. 

506.  These  borrowed  words  were  caUed  Tatsamas  or  "  The  same  as '  that '  (i.e.,  Tatsamas  and 
Sanskrit),"  while  the  original  Prakrit  words,  which  had  come  by  direct  de-  Tadbhavas. 
scent  from  the  Primary  Prakrit  were  called  Tadbhavas  or  "  Having  '  that '  {i.e., 
Sanskrit,  or  more  correctly  the   Primary   Pralsrit,  from  one  of  the  dialects  of 
which  Classical  Sanskrit  was  descended)  for  its  origin."    To  these  may  be  added 
a  third  class,  the  Tatsamas  which  had  become  distorted  in  the  mouths  of  the 
Prakrit-speaking     population,  but  which  were  stiU    unmistakably  borrowed 
words.    These  are  usually  known  to  European  scholars  as  semi-Tatsamas.      It 
is  evident  that,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  the  tendency  must  have  been 
for  all  Tatsamas  to  become  semi-Tatsamas,  and  for  the  latter  to  be  ultimately  so 
degraded  as  to  be  indistinguishable  from  Tadbhavas.    Another  class  of  words  is 
also  to  be  mentioned,  the  so-caUed  "  De^ya  "  words  of  the  Indian  grammarians.  Desyas. 
It  included  aU  words  which  the  grammarians  were  unable  to  refer  to   Sanskrit 
as  their  origin.    Many  such  words  were  included  in  this  group  simply  through 
the  ignorance  of  the  writers  who  catalogued  them.    Modem  scholars  can  refer 

•  It  is  not  quite  certain  that  the  ^auraseni  Prakrit  (distinguished  from  the  Saurasena  ApabhramSa),  as  it  has 
been  preserved  for  US  in  literature,  really  represents  a  language  founded  on  an  early  _  vernacular  of  the  Doab. 
It  may  be  an  artificial  literary  production  founded  on  the  general  linguistic  peculiarities  of  a  much  wider  area 
of  Western  India  than  this  comparatively  small  tract.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  literary  Sauraseni  had 
peculiarities  (e.g.,  the  form  of  the  future  tense)  which  do  not,  at  the  present  day,  appear  in  the  language  of  the 
Gangetic  Doab,  but  which  do  appear  in  Gujarat!.  There  are,  however,  explanations  of  this  fact  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  give  "here.  On  the  other  hand,  Sauraseni  Prakrit  more  nearly  approaches  Sanskrit  in  its  vocabulaiy 
than  any  of  the  other  Prakrits.  It  has  fewer  of  those  so-called  "  D^sya  "  words  which  are  to  be  explained  as 
descended  from  dialects  of  Old  Sanskrit,  different  from  that  dialect  on  which  Classical  Sanskrit  is  mainly  based. 
This  is  entirely  consonant  witji  the  fact  that,  according  to  tradition,  that  dialect  was  the  one  which,  in  Vedic  times, 
and  later,  was  spoken  on  the  banks  of  the  Sarasvati,  and  in  the  Upper  and  Middle  DSSb.  Even  the  Greeks  recog- 
niged  Mnttra  (Mathura),  the  chief  town  of  the  country  of  Siirasena,  as  Mohupei  ^  twv  Ssioy. 
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most  of  these  to  Sanskrit  like  any  other  Tadbhava.  A  few  others  are  words 
borrowed  from  Dravido-Munda  languages.  The  great  majority  are,  however, 
words  derived  from  dialects  of  Old  Sanskrit  which  were  not  that  from  which 
Classical  Sanskrit  has  descended.  They  are  thus  true  Tadbhavas,  although  not 
in  the  sense  given  to  that  word  by  Indian  grammarians,  in  whose  philosophy 
the  existence  of  such  ancient  dialects  was  not  dreamed  of.  These  Deiya  words 
were  local  dialectic  forms,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  are  found  most  commonly 
in  Kterary  works  whose  origin  was  in  countries  like  Gujarat,  far  away  from  the 
natural  home  of  Classical  Sanskrit,  the  Madhya-desa.  For  our  <purpose  they 
may  be  considered  as  identical  with  Tadbhavas. 
Tatsamas  and  507.  We  find  an  exactly  similar  state  of  affairs  in  the  modern  Sanskritic 
?h(f  modern  "  l^ndo-Aryan  vernaculars.  Omitting  foreign  words  (such  as  those  borrowed  from 
vernaculars.  Dravido-Munda  languages,  from  Arabic,  Persian,  or  English),  their  vocabularies 
may  each  be  divided  into  three  classes,  Tatsamas,  semi-Tatsamas,  and  Tadbhavas. 
The  last  class  consists  of  words  which  the  modern  vernaculars  have  received  by 
descertt  from  the  "Primary  Prakrits,  or  from  Classical  Sanskrit  through  the  Second- 
ary Prakrits.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  present  day,  their  ultimate  origin 
is  immaterial.  In  the  stage  of  the  Secondary  Prakrits,  they  may  have  been 
Tadbhavas  or  Tatsamas,  but  the  fact  that  they  have  come  down  to  us  through 
that  stage  'is  suflB.cient  to  make  them  all  Tadbhavas  in  the  stage  of  the  Terti- 
ary Praikrits.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Tatsamas  and  semi-Tatsamas  of  'the 
present  day  are  loan-words,  borrowed  in  modern  times  by  the  modern  verna- 
culars (not  by  their  Secondary  Prakrit  progenitors)  from  Sanskrit.  To  take 
exiamples,  the  modern  vernacular  word  djnd,  "  a  command,"  is  a  Tatsama  loan- 
word borrowed  direct  from  Classical  Sanskrit.  Its  semi-Tatsama  forifi,  which 
We  meet  in  some  languages,  is  dgyd,  and  one  of  its  Tadbhava  forms  is  the  Hindi 
a«,  derived  from  the  Secondary  Prakrit  dfid.  So  also,  rdjd,  a  king,  is  a 
tTatsama,  but  ray  or  rdo  is  a  Tadbhava.  Of  course  complete  triplets  or  pairs  'of 
every  word  are  not  in  use.  Frequently  only  a  Tatsama  or  a  Tadbhava  occurs 
'by  iteelE.  Sometimes  we  even  find  the  Tatsama  and  the  Tadbhava  forms  of  a 
word  both  in  use,  but  each  with  a  different  meaning.  Thus,  there  is  a  Classi- 
cal Sanskrit  word  vamsa,  which  means  both  "family"  and  "bamboo,"  and  con- 
nected with  it  we  find  in  Hindi  the  semi-Tatsama  hems,  meaning  "  family,"  and 
the  Tadbhava  hdns,  meaning  "  a  bamboo."* 

508.  We  thus  see  that  for  many  hundred  years  Classical  Sanskrit  has  been 
exercising,  and  is  still  exercising,  a  potent  influence  on  the  vocabularies  of  the 
modern  vernaculars.  It  is  only  upon  the  vocabularies  that  its  influence  has  been 
directly  felt.  Their  grammars  show  httle  if  any  traces  of  it.  These  have  conti- 
nued steadily  in  the  courses  of  their  development  since  the  Vedic  times.  The 
influence  of  Sanskrit  may  have  retarded  this  development,  and  probably  did  so 
in  some  cases,  but  it  never  stopped  it,  and  not  one  single  Sanskrit  grammatical 
form  has  been  added  to  the  living  grammars  of  these  languages  in  the  way  that 
Sanskrit  words  have  been  added  to  their  vocabularies.  Nay,  more,  all  these 
borrowed  Tatsamas  are  treated  by  the  vernaculars  exactly  as  other  borrowed 
foreign  words  are  treated,  and  very  rarely  change  their  forms  in  the  processes  of 
grammatical  accidence.  For  instance,  in  Hindi,  ghord,  a  horse,  has  an  oblique 
form  "ghore,"  because  it  is  a  Tadbhava,  but  rdjd,  a  king,  does  not  change  in  the 
oblique  cases,  because,  and  only  because,  it  is  a  Tatsama.  Now  in  aU  the 
modem  vernaculars  the  verb  must  change  its  form  in  the  processes  of  conjuga- 
tion, while  nouns  are  not  necessarily  changed  in  the  course  of  declension. 
Hence  Tatsamas  are  as  a  rule  never  treated  as  verbs.  If  it  is  found  necessary 
to  do  80,  it  must  be  done  with  the  help  of  another  Tadbhava  verb.  For  instance, 
the  word  darian,  seeing,  is  a  Tatsama,  and  if  we  wish  to  use  it  in  the  phrase 
"  he  sees,"  we  cannot  say  darSane,  but  must  employ  the  periphrasis  darSan 
kare,  he  does  seeing.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a,ll  the  modern  vernaculars  nouns 
need  not  be  declined  synthetically.  Borrowed  nouns  can  alwa-^s  be  declined 
analytically.  Hence  Tatsama  nouns  (which  are  necessarily  declined  analyti- 
cally) d-re  common,  and,  in  the  high  literary  styles  of  all  the  vernaculars,  teuy 
Thus,  although  there  are  sporadic  exceptions  to  the  broad,rule,  it 


Influence  of 
Sanskrit  on 
the  modern 
vemaculara. 


common. 


*  Tatsamas  and  Tadbhavas  occur  also  in  European  languages.  Thus  "  lapsus  "  in  "  lapsus  calami "  is  a 
Tatsama, and  "lapse  "  is  a  semi-Tatsama,  both  meaning  "  a  falling,"  while  "lap  "  is  the  TadlSiava  form  6f  the 
word,  with  the  different  meaning  of  "  the  hanging  part  of  a  garment."  Similarly  "fragile  "  and' "  redemption" 
are  semi-Tatsamas,  while  "frail"  and  "  ransom"  are  the  corresponding  Tadbhavas.  '  ' 
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may  be  laid  down  as  a  universal  law  that  lado- Aryan  vernacular  nouns  may  be 
either  Tatsamas  (including  semi-Tatsamas)  or  Tadbhavas,  but  that  Indo-Aryan 
vernacular  verbs  mast  be  Tadbhavas. 

During  the  last  century,  the  introduction  of  printing  and  the  spread  of 
education  has,  in  the  case  qf  some  languages,   introduced  a  fashion  of  using 
Tatsamas  to  which  the  wildest  Johnsonese  may  almost  be  compared  as  a  speci- 
men of  pure  English.    It  lias  been  proved  by  actual  counting  that  in  a  modem 
Bengali  work  88  per  cent,  of  the  words  used  were  pure  Sanskrit,  every  one  of 
which  was  unnecessary  and  could  have  been  represented  by  a  vocable  of  true 
home  growth.     In  such  cases  the  result  has  been  most  lamentable.     The  verna- 
cular has  been  split  into  two  sections— the  tongue  which  is  understanded  of  the 
people,  and  the  literary  dialect,  known  only  through  the  press  and   not  intelli- 
gible to  those  who  do  not  know  Sanskrit.*      Literature  has  thus  been  divorced 
from  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  and  to  the  literary  classes  this  is  a  matter 
of  small  moment,  for  "this  people,  who  knoweth  not  the  law,  are  cursed."     As 
Mr.  Baines  says  in  the  last  census  report,  this  Sanskritised  form  of  Bengali  is 
the  product  of  what  may  be  called  the  revival  of  learning  in  Eastern  India 
consequent  on  the  settlement  of  the  British  on  the  Hooghly.      The  vernacular 
was  then  found  rude  and  meagre,  or  rather  was  wrongly  considered  to  be  such, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  scholarship  and  the  generaj  neglect  of  the  country 
during  Mughul  rule.    Instead  of  strengthening  the   existing  web  from  the 
same  material,  every  effort  was  made  in  Calcutta,  tiien  the  only  seat  of  instruction, 
to  embroider  upon  the  feeble  old  frame  a  grotesque  and  elaborate  pattern  in 
Sanskrit,  and  to  pilf fer  from  that  tongue  whatever  in  the  way  of  vocabulary  and 
construction  the  learned  considered  necessary  to  satisfy  the  increasing  demands  of 
modern  intercourse.      He  who  trusts  to  the  charity  of  otheES,  says  Swift,  wUl 
always  be  poor ;  so  Bengali,  as  a  vernacular,  has  beea  stunted  in  its  growth  by 
this  process  of  cramming  with  a  class  of  food  it  is  unable  to  assimilate.      The 
simile  used  by  Mr.  Beames  is  a  good  one.    He  likens  Bengali  to  an  overgrown 
child  tied  to  its  mother?s  apron-string,  and  always  looking  to  her  for  help,  when 
it  ought  to  be  supporting  iteelf.     Although  Bengali  displays  the  greateiSt  weak- 
ness in  this  respect,  and  has  lost  aU  power  of  ever  developing  a  vigojfoua  litera- 
ture, racy  of  the  soil,  until  some  great  genius  rises  and  sweeps  away  the  en- 
chantment under  which  it  labours,  other  Indian  vernaculars,   especially  Hindi, 
show  signs  of  falling  under  the  same  maUgnant  speU.    The  centre  of  Hindi 
literature  is  naturally  Benares,  and  Benares  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Sanskritists. 
There  is  no  necessity  as  may  have  existed  in  the  case  of  BengaK  for  Hindi  to 
have  recourse  to  the  classical  tongue.    In  themselves,  without  any  extraneous 
help  whatever,  the  dialects  from  wliich  it  is  sprung  are,  and  for  five  hundred 
years  have  been,  capable  of  expressing  with  crystal  clearness  any  idea  which  the 
mind  of  man  can  conceive.      It  has  an   enormous  native  vocabulary,  and  a 
complete  apparatus  for  the  expression  of  abstract  terms.      Its  old  literature 
contains-  some  of  the  highest  flights  of  poetry  and  some  of  the  most  eloquent  ex- 
pressions of  religious  devotion  which  have  found  their  birth  in  Asia.    Treatises 
on  philosophy  and  on  rhetoric  are   found  in  it,  in  which  the  subject  is  handled 
with  all  the  subtilty  of  the  great  Sanskrit  writers,  and  this  with  hardly  the  use 
of  a  Sanskrit  word.    Yet  in  spite  of-  Hindi  possessing  such  a  vocabiJaEy  and  a 
power  of  expression  not   inferior  to  that    of  English,   it   has    become    the 
fashion  of  late  years  to  write  books,  not  to  be  read  by  the  millions  of  Upper 
India,  but  to  display  the  author's  learning  to  a  comparatively  small  circle  of 
Sanskrit-knowing  scholars.     Unfortunately,  the  most  powerful  English  influence 
has  during  this  period  been  on  the  side  of  the  Sanskritists.      This  Sanskritised 
Hindi  has  been  largely  used  by  missionaries,  and  the  translations  of  the  Bible  have 
been  made  into  it.    The  few  native  writers  who  have  stood  up  for    the  use  pf 
Hindi  undefiled  have  had  a  small  success  in  the  face  of  so  potent  an  example  of  mis- 
guided efforts.    Arguments  may  be  brought  forward  in  favour  of  using  Classical 
Sanskrit  words  for  expressing  technical  terms  in  science  and  art,  and  I  am  willing 
to  admit  their  force.   I  am  not  one  of  those  who  (to  quote  a  well-known  example) 
prefer  "the unthroughforcesomeness  of  stuff  "  to  "  the  impenetrability  of  mat- 
ter," but  there  the  borrowing  from  the  parent  language  should  stop..    There  is 


*  The  newly-a^oiated  minigter  to  a  Scotch  pai-igh  had  made  a  round  of  visits  to  hig  people.  "  He's  a  rale' 
fine, ©fticated man,  the  itew  meenisfeer,"  said  an  enthugiaBtio  wjfe.  "Ay,  he's  a'  that,"  returned' t^e  husband. 
"  Ye  ^na  ken  the  meaning  o'  th«  hauf  o'  the  words  he  uses."—  St.  JatAet's  Gazette. 
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still  time  to  save  Hindi  from  the  fate  of  Bengali,if  only  aleadis  taken  by  writers 
of  acknowledged  repute,  and  much  canlbe  done  in  this  direction  bytheoise  of  a 
wise  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  educational  authorities  of  the  provinces  imme- 
diately concerned. 
Influence  of  509.  The  Aryans  who  enteredlndia  from  the  north-west  were  at  an  early  stage 

Dravido.  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  aboriginal  tribes.  These  almost  certamly 
Egaages.  belonged  chiefly  to  the  Dravido-Munda  stock.  The  new-comers  intermarried 
With  them  and  adopted  many  of  their  customs.  In  the  matter  of  language  they 
borrowed  a  portion  of  their  vocabulary.  Thirty  years  ago,  it  was  generally  con- 
sidered that  these  borrowings  were  large.  Then  the  pendulum  swung  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  it  was  maintained  with  considerable  vigour  that  there  were 
hardly  any  at  all.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  borrowings  have  been  much 
more  considerable  than  has  been  admitted  by  many  scholars  of  late  years,  but 
that  they  were  nothing  like  so  universal  as  was  once  contended.  The  discussion 
has  centred  mainly  round  what  are  known  as  the  cerebral  letters  of  the  alpha- 
.  bet.  These  letters  did  not  occur  in  the  original  Aryan  {i.e.,  Indo-Eranian) 
language,  and,  in  Indo- Aryan  languages,  came  into  being  on  Indian  soil.  They 
are  common  in  Dravido-Munda  languages,  and  in  them  are  almost  certainly 
original.  The  point  in  discussion  was  whether  the  Indo- Aryans  borrowed  them 
from  the  Dravido-Mundas,  or  whether  they  did  not.  Neither  contention  was 
correct.  These  letters  occur  with  frequency  in  wprds  of  purely  Aryan  origin. 
It  would  be  more  accurate,  in  my  opinion,  to  say  that  in  many  cases  the  pronun- 
ciation of  Aryan  words  became  changed  under  the  influence  of  the  example  of 
the  surrounding  non- Aryan  tongues,  whose  speakers  many  times  exceeded  the 
Indo- Aryans  in  numbers.  Analogy  did  the  rest,  save  that  a  certain  number  of 
words  (principally  names  of  things  of  which  the  Aryans  had  no  previous  ex- 
perience in  their  Central  Asian  home)  were  directly  borrowed.  This  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that,  where  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  Dravido-Munda 
influence  was  least  strong,  the  use  of  these  cerebral  letters  is  most  fluctuating. 
In  Assamese,  although  the  diflerence  is  maintained  in  writing,  there  is  practi- 
cally no  distinction  in  pronunciation  between  the  dental  and  the  cerebral  letters. 
It  is  probable,  also,  that  in  other  cases  the  Dravido-Munda  languages  have  had 
an  indirect  influence  on  the  development  of  the  vernaculars.  When  there  were 
two  or  three  ways  of  saying  the  same  thing,  the  tendency  would  be  to  use  the 
idiom  which  was  most  Uke  in  sound  to  an  expression  meaning  the  same  thing 
used  by  the  surrounding  non- Aryan  tribes.  Thus,  in  the  Prakrit  stage,  there 
were  many  ways  of  expressing  the  dative.  One  of  them  consisted  in  suffixing 
the  Aryan  word  haJiun  (derived  from  the  Old  Sanskrit  hrite),  and  it  had  nvost 
chance  of  surviving,  because  it  resembled  the  Dravidian  dative  suffix  ku,  or  the 
Old  Dravidian  suffix  from  which  the  modern  ku  is  derived.  And  so,  owing  to 
the  existence  of  the  suffix  ku,  although  it  had  no  coimection  with  any  Aryan 
language,  this  Aryan  suffix  kahun  did  survive  to  the  exclusion  of  other  dative 
suffixes  in  some  of  the  Indo- Aryan  vernaculars,  and  now  appears  in  Hindi 
under  the  form  of  the  familiar  ko.  Other  similar  instances  of  this  indirect  non- 
Aryan  influence  on  the  Aryan  languages  of  India  could  easily  be  quoted.  Two 
wiU  suffice.  In  the  progress  of  a  word  through  the  stage  of  the  Secondary 
Prakrits,  a  medial  hard  consonant  first  became  softened,  and  then  disappeared. 
Thus  the  Old  Sanskrit  chalati,  "  he  goes,"  first  became  chaladi  and  then  chalai. 
Some  of  the  Secondary  Prakrit  dialects  remained  for  a  much  longer  period  than 
others  in  the  stage  in  which  the  softened  consonant  is  stiU  retained.  Nay,  this 
softened  consonant  has  in  some  cases  even  survived  in  the  modem  vernaculars. 
Thus  the  Old  Sanskrit  soJca,  "  grief,"  is  aoga,  not  sba,  in  Hindi.  The  occasional 
retention  of  this  soft  medial  consonant  can  be  explained  by  the  influence  and 
example  of  Dravidian  languages  in  which  it  is  a  characteristic  feature.  In  some 
Indo-Aryan  languages  of  the  Outer  Circle,  especially  in  Kashmiri,  Sindhi, 
and  Bibari,  a  final  short  i  or  «  is  not  dropped,  as  is  usual  in  the  Inner  languages, 
but  is,  so  to  speak,  only  haK-pronounced,  the  mere  colour,  as  it  were,  of  the 
vowel  being  given  to  the  final  consonant.  Thus  the  Sanskrit  murti,  "  an 
image,"  becomes  murat  in  the  Inner  Hindi,  but  is  pronounced  mv/rat^  in  the 
Outer  Bihari.  This  is  also  characteristic  of  Dravidian  tongues, 
f  *'a'^*cv  "*  ^■'"^*  "^^  vocabulary,  the  influence  of  Indo-Chinese.languages  upon  those  of  the 

knguager^  ludo-Ajyaus  has  been  small.    It  is  only  apparent  in  Assamese  and  the  corrupt 
Bengali  of  Eastern  Bengal,  in  which,  a  few  Tibeto-Burman  and  Ahom  words 
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can  be  traced.  In  Assamese,  Tibeto-Burman  influence  has  also  been  at  work 
to  prevent  the  use  of  the  Dravidian  pronunciation  of  cerebral  letters.  In  the 
same  language  the  use  of  pronominal  suffixes  with  certain  nouns,  though  un- 
doubtedly of  Aryan  origin,  is  probiably  due  to  Tibeto-Burman  influence.  Their 
use  with  nouns  has  been  dropped  in  neighbouring  Aryan  languages,  but  the 
example  of  Tibeto-Burman  forms  of  speech  (which,  however,  use  prefixes  not 
suffixes)  accounts  for  their  survival  in  Assamese.  I  think  that  another  and 
more  widespread  example  of  the  influence  exercised  by  Tibeto-Burman  languages 
may  also  be  traced.  It  is  an  important  point  of  idiom.  In  Old  Sanskrit  there 
were  two  ways  of  expressing  the  past  tense.  We  might  either  say  "  I  struck 
him"  or  "he  was  struck  by  me,"  "I  went"  or  "I  am  gone."  In  the  modern 
vernaculars  only  the  second,  the  passive,  construction  survives.  No  modern 
Indo- Aryan  language  ever  says  "  I  struck  him  "  or  "  I  went,"  but  all  say  "  he 
was  struck  by  me  "  or  "I  am  gone."  In  Old  Sanskrit  there  was  a  third  way, 
which  was  only  used  with  intransitive  verbs.  It  was  an  impersonal  construc- 
tion, as  in  the  phrase  "it  is  gone  by  me"  for  "I  went."  This  construction 
could  not,  in  Sanskrit,  be  employed  with  transitive  verbs,  but  it  is  common  with  - 
them  in  the  modern  vernaculars,  as  iii  the  Hindi  sentence,  main-ne  us-ko  mdrd, 
by  me,  with  reference  to  him,  striking  was  done.  Now,  this  impersonal  con- 
struction of  transitive  verbs  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  peculiarities  of  Tibeto- 
Burman  syntax,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Indo- Aryan  tribes  borrowed  it  at 
a  very  early  period  of  their  migration  into  India,  although  it  was  not  admitted 
to  the  standard  speech  which  developed  into  Classical  Sanskrit. 

511.  The  Indo-Aryan  vernaculars  have  also  been  influenced  by  languages  Influence  of 
altogether  strange  to  India.  Contact  with  the  tongues  of  foreign  nations  has  "on-indi&n 
affected  their  vocabularies  to  varying  extents.  The  one  which  has  had  most  ^  *"  ^" 
influence  is  Persian,  not  the  old  Eranian  language  of  pre-Musalman  times 
(though  that  has  also  contributed  a  smaU  quota),  but  the  Arabicised  Persian  of 
the  Mughul  conquerors.  Thus,  through  Persian,  the  Indo-Aryan  vernaculars 
have  also  received  an  important  contribution  of  Arabic,  and  even  some  few 
Turki,  words.  The  influence  of  the  Musalman  reKgion  has  opened  another  door 
for  the  entry  of  Arabic,  and  a  few  words  have  alsa  been  imported  on  the  west 
coast  from  Arab  traders.  In  the  main,  however,  the  Arabic  element  in  aU  the 
Indian  vernaculars,  whether  Aryan  or  not,  came  in  with  Persian,  and  as  a  part 
of  that  language.  The  pronunciation  of  the  Persian  words  so  imported  is  that 
of  the  Mughul  times,  and  not  the  effeminate  articulation  of  the  land  of  the  Lion 
and  the  Sun  at  the  present  day.  The  extent  to  which  Persian  has  been  assimi- 
lated varies  greatly  according  to  locaKty  and  to  the  religion  of  the  speakers. 
Everywhere  there  are  some  few  Persian  words  which  have  achieved  full  citizen- 
ship and  are  used  by  the  most  ignorant  rustic,  and  we  find  every  variation 
between  this  and  the  Urdu  of  a  highly  educated  Muhammadan  writer  of  Luck- 
now,  who  uses  scarcely  a  single  Indo-Aryan  word  except  the  verb  at  the  end  of 
his  sentence.  Under  all  circumstances,  however,  it  is  the  vocabulary  and  but 
rarely  the  syntax  which  is  affected.  Only  in  the  Urdu  of  the  Musalmans  do 
we  find  the  Persian  order  of  words  in  a  sentence.  There  has  been  no  other 
introduction  of  Persian  construction,  nor  are  the  Arabic  words  inflected  (except 
by  purists)  according  to  their  own  rules,  but  they  have  to  conform  to  the  gram- 
matical system  of  their  host.  So  strong  is  the  native  instinct  against  the  use  of 
foreign  constructions  that  Hindu  writers  class  a  dialect  as  Urdu,  not  on  the 
basis  of  its  vocabulary,  but  on  the  order  of  words  which  it  employs.  A  well- 
known  work  was  issued  in  the  last  century  entitled  "  Tales  in  pure  Hindi."  It 
does  not  contain  a  single  Persian  word  from  cover  to  cover  and  yet 
Hindu  writers  class  it  as  Urdu,  because  the  writer  orders  his  sentences  in  the 
Persian  fashion;  He  was  a  Musalman,  and  could  not  release  himseK  from  the 
habit  of  using  idioms  which  had  been  taught  him  by  Maulvis  in  his  school- 
days. 1.  1    .      £ 

512.  Other  foreign  languages  have  also  contributed  to  the  vocabularies  of  the 
Indo-Aryan  languages.  They  are  principally  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  English. 
The  influence  they  have  had  is  small,  although  some  very  common  words  are 
borrowed  from  ^hese  tongues.  The  use  of  the  English  vocables  is  growing, 
mainly  owing  to  their  use  by  employes  of  the  railways,  and  by  soldiers  of  the 
native  army.  The  influenqe  of  a  cantonment  on  language  spreads  far  and 
wide. 

-     -    ■  X? 
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CHAPTER  Vll.— LANGUAGE. 


The  North- 
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returning  it. 

Kashmiri  - 

Kohistani 

Lahnda 

Sindhi       .        .         . 

1,007,957 

36 

3,337,917 

3,006,395 

Total,  North-Western 
Group    . 

7,352,305 

Kashmiri, 


Kishtwarl. 

Pogul, 
Bamhani. 


Literature, 
Alphabet. 


KohistSni. 


Maiyan. 


Speakers  of  Kashmiri  in— 

The  Punjah   and  Novth- 

West  Frontier 
United  Provinces  .        . 


9,349 
100 


In  the  Punjab,  the  largest  numbers 
are  in  Amritsar  (2,487),  Chamba 
(1,775),  Ludhiana  (1,224),  Kangra 
(782),  and  Lahore  (752). 


513.  The  North-Wefitern  Group  of  the  Sanskritio 
IndO'Aiyan  vernaciilars  contains  four  languages, 
Kashmiri,  Kohistani,  Lahnda,  and  Sindhi.  They 
all  helong  to  the  Outer  Circle,  and  are  closely  con- 
nected—so closely  indeed,  that  Lahnda  has  been 
nsedto  explain  the  meaning  of  diflacult  words  m 
the  Kashmir  chronicles. 


514.  Kashmiri  has  its  home  in  the  VaUey  of  Kashmir,  beyond  the  limits  of 
which  it  is  scarcely  used  as  a  national  tongue.     In  the  Punjab  it  is  spoken  by 

immigrants,   either  pa,ndits  or  colonies  of  weavers 
and  carpenters.     There  is  also  a  small  settlement 
in  the  United  Provinces  which  is  permanent,   and 
consists  principally  of  educated  Hindus.     Kashmiri 
has  to  its  north  Shina,  one  of  the  non-Sanskrit  Indo- 
Aryan  forms  of  speech,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  Pisdchas,  who  according  to  tradition  were  \he 
aborigines  of  the  country,  were  also  a  tribe  speaking 
a  non-Sanskritio  tongue.    Kashmiri  itself  is  a  strongly  Sanskritic  language,  and 
must  have  been  imported  from  the  south,  but  some  of  its  words   (even  common 
ones,  such  as  the  word  for  "  father  ")  cannot  be  derived  from  Sanskrit,  and  are 
identical  with  those  found  in  the  non-Sanskritic  languages.     Moreover,  the 
lower  orders  in  Kashmir  affect  that  peculiar  habit  of  hardening  soft  consonants, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  latter.     Kashmiri  has 
been  studied  during  the  past  ten  years ;  we  have  now  a  complete  grammar,  and 
a  dictionary  is  under  preparation.    To  the  philologist  it  is  of  great  interest,  for 
we  see  in  it  a  language  which  is,  so  to  speak,  caught  in  the  act  of  transforming 
itself  from  the  analytic  to  the  synthetic  stage.     Owing  to  the  extensive  use 
which  is  made  of  epenthesis,  its  pronunciation  is  as  difficult  to  foreigners  as 
Enghsh  is,  and  it  possesses  many  broken  vowel  sounds  which  are  not  easily 
recorded  in  writing.    Although  the  vernacular  of  so  small  an  area,  it  is  said  to 
have  at  least  three  dialects,  Kamrazi,  spoken  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
valley,  Marazi  in  the  southern   portion,  and  Yamrazi  round  Srinagar,  but  the 
differences  between  them  appear  to  be  slight.     Kishtwari,   spoken  in  the  hills 
south-east  of  Kashmir,  must  be  counted  as  a  dialect  of  Kashmiri,  and  so  also 
the  Pogul  and  the  Rambani  of  the  lulls  south  of  the  Banihal  Pass.     A  more 
important  division  is  between  the   Kashmiri  of    the  Musalmans  (who  are 
many,  and  uneducated)  and  that  of  the  Hindus   (who  are  few,  and  educated). 
-Musalman   Kashmiri  abounds  in  foreign  words  borrowed  from  Persian,  and 
often  somewhat  quaintly  distorted.    Hindu  Kashmiri  is  very  free  from  admix- 
ture of  Persian,  and  although  the  home  language  of  Pandits,  is  singularly  free 
from  Tatsamas.    Most  of  its  copious  vocabulary  is  composed  of  honest,  sturdy, 
Tadbhavas. 

515.  Kashmiri  has  a  considerable  literature,  a  small  portion  of  which  has 
been  published  by  German  scholars.  It  has  two  alphabets,  a  modification  of 
the  Persian  used  by  Musalmans,  and  the  ancient  ^arada  character  akin  to 
Deva-nagari,  which  is  still  used  by  Hindus.  The  Serampur  missionaries  pub- 
lished a  Kashmiri  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  ^ftrada  character  early  in  the 
last  century.     Modern  translations  have  been  in  the  Persian  script. 

616.  The  Eiver  Indus,  after  leaving  Baltistan,  flows  pretty  nearly  due  west 
through  the  Chilas  country,  till  it  receives  the  Eiver  Kandia,  which  takes  its  rise 
not  far  to  the  north  in  the  maze  of  mountains  between  Chilas  and  Chitral. 
Prom  this  point  to  its  entry  into  British  territory,  the.  Indus  runs  in  a 
southerly  direction  through  groups  of  hills,  known  collectively  as  the  Indus 
Kohistan,  and  inhabited  by  a  number  of  wild  tribes  who  all  speak  varieties 
of  a  language  of  Sanskritic  Indo- Aryan  origin,  which  is  called  Indus-Kohistani 
or  Maiyan.  To  the  west  of  the  Indus-Kohistan  lie  in  order  the  vallevs  of  the 
Swat,  the  Panjkora,  and  the  Kunar.  Those  of  the  first  two  are  known  as  the 
Swat-  and  Panjkora- Kohistans  respectively.  Here  the  language  of  the  bulk  of 
the  people  was  formerly  an  Indian  one,  allied  to  Maiyan,  but  is  now,  owing 
to  Pathan  domination,  almost  invariably  Pashto.    Only  a  faithful  few  still, cling 
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to  their  ancient  language,  though  they  have  abandoned  their  Aryan  religion, 
and  the  dialects  which  they  speak  are  called  Garwi  and  Torwali.  These  three,  Garwiand 
Maijan,  Garwi,  and  Torwali,  together  form  one  well-defined  group  of  dialects,  '^°^^^^- 
Indo- Aryan  in  origin  and.  evidently  descended  from  the  Old  Sanskrit.  'I  hey 
form  a  connecting  link  in  the  chain  of  North- Western  Indo- Aryan  languages 
commencing  with  Sindhi,  and  passing  via  Lahnda,  through  them,  iato 
Kashmiri.  This  group  can  conveniently  be  called  the  Kohistani  language.  'Ihe 
tribes  who  speak  it  have  never  been  famous  for  devotion  to  the  politer  arts,  and 
it  possesses  no  literature  of  any  kind.  Very  little  is  known  about  it.  Colonel 
Biddulph  was  the  first  to  describe  it,  and  through  the  kindness  of  Colonel  Deane 
and  Captain  Dew,  I  have  since  been  able  to  collect  further  materials,  which 
allow  us  to  set  the  language  in  its  proper  place  in  relation  to  the  other  tongues 
of  India.  The  home  of  Kohistani  lies  outside  the  census  area,  and  the  few 
speakers  who  have  been  returned  are  temporary  visitors  to  the  Punjab. 

517.  Lahnda  is  a  language  the  existence  of  which  has  long  been  recognised,  Lalnda. 
but  under  many  names.    In  the  last  Census  Report  it  was  called  Jatki,  but  this, 
like  Multani,  Western  Panjabi,  and  othel*  titles  given  to  it,  has  the  disadvantage 
of  not  being  sufficiently  comprehensive.     It  is  not  spoken  only  by  Jats ;  it  is  not 
peculiar  to  Multan;    and  it  is  not  a  western  dialect  of  the  Panjabi  of    the 
Manjh.    I  therefore  think  it  best  to  give  it  the  name  which  is  indicated  by 
the  natives  of    the   Punjab   themselves,  i.e.,  Lahnda  or  the  Language  of  the 
West  (Panjabi,  LaJmde'di  Boll).     It  has  no  literature,  and  has  no  standard 
form,  so  that  it  is  rather  a  group  of  connected  dialects  than  a  language  with  a 
definite  standard.    The  eastern  boundary  of  Lahnda  may  be  taken  as  the 
River  Ohenab  from  the  Kashmir  frontier  down  to  the  town  of  Ramnagar  in  the 
district  of  Gujranwala.  Thence  it  runs  in  a  straight  line  to  the  north-east  corner 
of  Montgomery,  and  across  that  district  to  the  south-west  corner.     It  takes  in 
the  northern  portion  of  Bahawalpur,  and  thence  gradually  merges  through 
Siraiki  into  Sindhi.    Its  northern  boundary  may  be  taken  as  coinciding  on  the 
east  with  the  range  of  mountains  forming  the  southern  limit  of  the  Kashmir 
Valley,   while  to  the  west  it  skirts  that  vaUey  and  reaches  as  far  north  as  the 
watershed  dividing  the  Indus  from  the  J  helum  Valley.     Here  it  is  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  Kphistani  of  the  Indus  Valley, *tiU  we  reach  the  Hazara  district. 
Thence  the  western  boundary  may  roughly  be  taken  as  the  Indus  itself.     These 
eastern  and  western  boundaries  are,  however,  very  indefinite.     Pashto  is  spoken 
in  several  places  close  to  the  Indus,  and,  from  the  Indus  westwards  up  to  the 
Afghan  mountain  country,   we  find  Lahnda  also  spoken,  but  principally  by 
Hindus,  the'Musalman  language  being  Pashto.    As  we  get  further  south  iato 
the  Derajat,  Lahnda  more  than  holds  its  own,  and  is  the  principal  language  of 
the  plains  west  of  the  Indus.     On  the  east  the  boundary  given  is  purely  con- 
ventional.    There  can  be  no  doabt  that  the  Outer  Prakrit  from  which  Lahnda 
is  derived  once  extended  up  to  near  the  Sarasvati  and  practically  covered  the 
whole  ground  now  occupied  by  Panjabi.    The  expansion  of  the  Aryan  tribes 
which,  immigrated  latest  has,  however,  in  later  times  occupied  that  tract  with  a 
population  speaking  one  of  the  Inner  Prakrits,  who  absorbed  some  of  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  language  of  the  original  inhabitants.    Such,  for  instance, 
are  the  Panjabi  words  for  "  we  "  and  "  you,"  viz.,  "  asin,^'  "  tusiii,"  and  the 
occasional  dialectic  use  of  pronominal  suffixes.  The  further  west  "and  south  we 
go,  the  more  prominent  are  these  peculiarities,  so  that  the  merging  of  Panjabi 
into  Lahnda  is  exceptionally  gradual  even  for  an  Indian  language.    Nay,  it  is  not 
even  correct  to  say  that  the  eastern  limit  given  above  for  Lahnda  is  the  western 
limit  of  Panjabi.    That  language  makes  its  influence  felt  far  into  the  Lahnda 
tract  proper.    All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  line  from  Ramnagar  to  the  south- 
west corner  of  Montgomery  roughly  separates  the  country  in  which  the  main 
features  of  the  language  are  those  of  Lahnda  from  the  one  whose  main  linguistic 
features  are  those  of  Panjabi.    It  will  thus  be  understood  that,  although  Lahnda 
is  in  the  main  a  language  of  the  Outer  Circle  of  Indo- Aryan  languages,  it  is  in 
some  respects,  varying  according  to  locality,  a  mixed  one. 

The  tract  of  country  which  at  the  present  day  is  the  special  home  of 
Lahnda,  roughly  corresponds  with  the  ancient  land  of  Kaikeya.  If  the  evidence 
of  the  modern  vernactdar  is  to  be  accepted,  the  Kaikeyas  must  have  spoken 
a  language  very  similar  to  the  Vrachada  Apabhram^a  already  alluded  to.  Bnt 
amongst  them  there  were  members  of  another  Aryan  tribe,  known  as  Pi^aohas.* 

*  It  ia  very  probable  that  our  Gipsieb'  are  the  descendants  of  these  Kaikeya  Pisachas. 
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Hindko. 


Pothwari. 


Cbibhali. 


Punchi. 


Dhundi. 


Tiuauli. 


Ghebi. 
AwankSii. 

Multaa!. 


These  Pisaclias  were  most  probably  of  the  same  race  as  those  Indo-Aryans 
who  settled,  in  ■  Chitral  and  Gilgit,  and,  at  any  rate,  their  home  was  in  North- 
Western  India.  The  Hindu  grammarians  have  preserved  for  us  the  main 
features  of  their  language,  a  characteristic  point  of  which  was  the  preservation 
of  the  letter  t  between  two  vowels.  In  the  other  Indian  Prakrits  such  a_#  first 
became  d,  and  was  then  elided  altogether.  It  is  an  interesting  confirmation  of 
the  correctness  of  the  observations  of  these  ancient  scholars  to  observe  that  the 
same  fact  is  noticeable,  though  to  a  less  extent,  at  the  present  day  in  Lahnda  and 
Panjabi.  Panjabi  usually  has  both  forms,  that  with  the  t  and  that  without ;  but, 
in  such  cases,  Lahnda  always  preserves  the  t  intact.  Thus,  the  word  for 
"  sewn  "  is  s??a  in  Lahnda,  but  slid  or  sld  inPanjabi;  "  done  "  is  Lahnda 
ktta,  but  Panjabi  kitd  or  Tcarid ;  "  drunk  "  is  plfd  in  both  Lahnda  and  Panjabi. 
In  a  pure  Inner  language,  such  as  Hindi,  the  t  would  be  dropped  in  all  these 
cases,  and  we  should  have  sld,  km,  and  jpid,  or  some  such  words.  We  thus  see 
that  Lahnda  appears  to  have  also  borrowed  peculiarities  from  yet  another  source 
than  Panjabi. 

The  number  of  dialects  of  Lahnda  is  very  great.  The  form  of  the  language 
used  in  Hazara  and  to  the  west  of  the  Indus  is  usually  called  Hindki  or  Hindko. 
Its  special  peculiarities  have  not  yet  formed  the  subject, of  study.  East  of  the 
Indus  they  fall  into  two  main  groups,  a  northern  and  a  southern.  The  dividing 
line  may  be  taken  as  the  southern  foot  of  the  Salt  Eange. 

518.  The  most  important  of  the  northern  dialects  are  Pothwari  and  what  Mr. 
Drew  calls  "Ohibhali."  Pothwari  is  spoken  over  the  submontane  tract  in 
the  east  of  the  districts  of  Gujrat,  Jhelum,  and  Rawalpindi.  The  word 
"  Chibhali  "  properly  means  the  language  of  the  Chibhs,  a  tribe  which  is  most 
numerous  between  Murree  and  Jammu,  and  who  have  no  special  language  of 
their  own.  Drew,  in  his  work  on  Kashmir,  uses  the  name  to  mean  the  group 
of  dialects  which  are  spoken  in  the  Murree  HUls,  and  in  the  country  through 

which  the  Jhelum  flows 

The  following  forms  of  Latnda  have  been  reported  from  the  Punjab,      froTn     Kashmir     to    the 
the  North- West  Frontier,  and  Baluchistan : —  i    •  ^       t  .. 

plains,  extending  as  far 
east  as  the  Chenab  so  as 
to  include  Naoshera  and 
Punch.  The  name  is 
not  a  good  one,  for  the 
Chibhs  extend  further  to 
the  east,  and,  moreover, 
are  not  by  any  means 
the  only  tribe  in  the 
area  allotted  to  Chi- 
bhali. The  word  is, 
however,  a  convenient 
one,  and  (with  the  above 
explanation)  will,  pend- 
ing the  completion  of 
the  Linguistic  Survey, 
be  employed'  in  the 
sense  given  to  it  by  Mr. 
Drew.  Among  the 
genuine  dialects  which  fall  under  the  general  head  of  "  Chibhali  "  are  Punchi, 
the  language  of  Punch,  and  again,  the  dialect  of  the  Kairal  country  in  the 
easterii  hills  of  Hazara,  and  eastwards  up  the  Jhelum  Valley  and  as  far  as  the 
Punch  border,  which  some  people  call  Dhundi  from  the  tribe  of  Dhunds  who 
are  found  (among  others)  in  east  Hazara.  This  so-called  Dhundi  is  the 
language  of  the  "  Galis  "  and  of  the  hills  round  Murree.  The  exact  relation- 
ship of  Chibhali  to  Lahnda  is  uncertain.  The  Linguistic  Survey  has  not  yet 
reached  it,  and  its  present  classification  is  on  the  authority  of  Drew.  It  resem- 
bles Panjabi  in  many  particulars,  and  may,  finally,  have  to  be  allocated  as  a 
dialect  of  that  language.  Other  northern  dialects  of  Lahnda  are  theTinaoli  of 
west  Hazara  (probably  another  of  the  Chibhali  dialects,  and  hence  subject  to  the 
same  reservations),  Ghebi  of  Eawalpindi,  and  Awankari  of  Jhelum,  with  a 
colony  of  its  speakers  across  the  Indus  in  Kohat.  '  ■ 

519.  South  of  the  Salt  Range,  Lahnda  is  very  generally  known  as  "  Multani." 


Dialect. 

Population 
letarmng  it. 

Dialect. 

Population 
returning  It. 

Lahnda 

350 

Dialects  north  of  the  Salt  Bange,— 

Jatki 

220,836 

contd. 

Derawal      . 

526,577 

Chinawar  . 

165 

Sawain       .         .         .         42,291 
Jandali       .         .         .          39,016 

Dialects  north  of  the  > 

Salt  Bavge. 

Khatri  '    .         .        .         34,930 

Awankari  . 

621 

Dialects  sovth  of  the  Salt  Sange 

Dhaani 

11,711 

Ghebi 

74,082 

KSchhri      . 

16 

Hindki      . 

661,283 

Khetrani     . 

96 

Pothwari    . 

226,542 

Multani 

961,997 

Tinaoli      . 

2 

Bahttwalpuri 
Ihalochnri 

530,036 

Reshi 

3,011 

1,555 

Ubhe-di  boli 

'       1,924 

02  tbe  above  Jatki  is  the  laDKuage  of  the  Jat  population  of  Dera  Gbazi  Khan.  DerawSl  is 
found  in  Dera  Ismail  Ehau.  Chinawari  is  spoken  along  tbe  Chenab.  Nearlij  all  the  speakers  of 
Awankari,  Dhanni,  Ghebi,  and  Pothwari,  belong  to  Eawalpindi,  Hindki  is  principally  tonnd 
in  Bazara  and  Eawalpindi.  Eeshi  (\alley  of  the  Eenb),  SawSin  (valley  of  the  Scan),  Jandsli 
and  Khatri  (both  north  of  Pindi  Gbeb)  all  belong  to  Euwalpindi.  EahJwalpuri  is  the  LalindS 
of  Bahawalpur.    Ubhe-di  biili  is  the  Ubhechi  of  Sindh. 
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The  special  form  spoken  round  .  Mnltan  is  familiar  to  us  from  the  vocabulary- 
written  by  the  late  Mr.  O'Brien,  and  we  have  also,  a  full  grammar  based  on  the 
dialect  of  Shahpur,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Wilson.  Another  dialect,  spoken  in 
Northern  Sind,  is  known  as  "Ubhechi,  i.e.,  the  language  of  the  East.  Several  CbhScLi. 
more  dialect  names  have  been  recorded,  but  they  are  of  little  importance,  the 
main  distinction  being  into  forms  of  speech  used  east  and  west  of  the  B  iver 
Jhelum,  on  which  are  founded  a  number  of  fanciful  names,  such  as  Kachhi, 
the  dialect  of  the  alluvial  vaUey,  ThaUi,  the  dialect  of  the  sandy  waste,  which 
connote  no  idea  of  locality,  unless  we  are  told  what  valley  and  what  waste  are 
meant.  Finally,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Indus,  there  is  one  dialect  of  Hindko 
to  be  mentioned.  It  is  Khetrani,  spoken  by  the  Khetran  Baloches  of  Thai-  Khetrsni. 
Chotiali.     It  is  not  a  form  of  the  Baloch  language  as  is  sometimes  affirmed. 

520.  Lahnda  differs  widely  from  Panjabi  in  vocabulary,  more  nearly  ap-  Lahnda  com- 
proaching  Sindhi  in  this  respect.     Some  of  its  words  are  identical  with  Kashmiri  Pf"^®?  '^}^^ 
vocables,   and  even  with  words  once  used  in  that  language  but  no  longer   *"'' 
employed.    It  is,  however,  in  its  grammatical  forms  that  the  most  characteristic 
differences  from  Panjabi  are  exhibited.     Lahnda  has  a  true  future,  of  which  the 
characteristic  letter  is  s,  and  a  true  passive  formed  by  suffixing  I,  the  former  of 

which  is  strange  to,  and  the  latter  of  which  is  rare  in,  the  language  of  the 
Manjh.  ■  It  also  employs  pronominal  suffixes  with  all  the  freedom  of  its  sisters 
Kashmiri  and  Sindhi,  and  has  many  postpositions  which  do  not  occur  in 
Panjabi.  The  northern  dialects  are  harsher  and  more  nasal  than  the  southern, 
and  possess  characteristic  features  of  their  own.  Amongst  them  may  be  men- 
tioned the  use  of  the  suffix  nd  instead  of  da  to  form  the  genitive,  the  employ- 
iiaent  of  an  oblique  form  in  the  case  of  nouns  ending  .  in  consonaints,  and  the 
formation  of  the  present  participle. 

The  Arab-Persian  character  is  usually  employed  in  writing  Lahnda.    A  written 
corrupt  form  of  Deva-nagaii,  seldom  legible  except  to  its  writer,  is  also  found,  character. 
In  1819  Carey  published  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  this  latter  charac- 
ter in  the  dialect  of  Lahnda  spoken  round  Uch.    He  called  it  the   TJchchi 
language. 

521.  Sindhi  is  spoken  in  Sind,  on  both  sides  of  the  lower  Indus,  commencing  sindM. 
in  the  north  at  about  latitude  29°  N.     On  that  side  it  merges  into  Lahnda,  and  on 

the  east  "into  the  Marwari  dialect  of  Rajasthanl.   "To  the  south  it  merges  into 
Gujarat!  through  Kachchhi,  and  on  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  languages  of 
Baluchistan.    The  population  which  speaks  it    being  largely  Musalman,  its 
vocabulary  naturally  borrows  freely  from  Persian,  and  since  the  country  has 
passed  imder  British  rule,  an  adaptation  of  the  Arab-Persian  alphabet  has  been 
used  for  writing  it,  although  a  debased  form  of  the  Deva-nagari  character  is 
employed  to  a  small  extent  for  personal  memoranda  and  accounts.    This  latter 
is  so  corrupt  and  incomplete  that,  when  written,  it  can  rarely  be  read  by  any  one 
except  the  original  scribe.     Sindhi  is  not  much  spoken  beyond  the  borders  of 
Sind,  except  in  the  neighbouring  States  of  Las  Bela,  Kachh,  and  Bahawalpur, 
but,  the  Sindhis  being  enterprising  traders,  they  are  found  sporadically  in  most  of 
the  large  towns  of  India,  and  even  of  Persia  and  Central  Asia.    Sindhi  has  three 
main  dialects,  Siraiki,  Lari,  and  Thareli.    The  first  is  spoken  in  Siro  or  Upper  siraiki. 
Sind  and  Bahawalpur.     It  is  a  transitional  foim  of  speech  between  Sindhi  and 
Lahnda,  and  it  is  as  yet  doubtful  with  which  language  it  should  finally  be 
classed.    The  inhabitants  of  the  Punjab  speak  of  it  as  a  dialect  of  Sindhi,  while 
those  of  Sind  describe  it  as  a  dialect  of  PanjabI,  i.e.,  Lahnda.    Lari  is  spoken  Lsri. 
in  Laru  or  Lower  Sin,d.    It  is  the  literary  dialect  and  the  one  dealt  within 
grammars  of  the  language.    Thareli  is  spoken  by  the  hunting  and  outcast  tribes  Thareli. 
of  the  Tharu  ^r  Desert  of  Sind,  which  forms  the  political  boundary  between 
that  province  and  Marwar.    It  is,  Hke  Siraiki,  a  trtosition  dialect,  but  this  time 
between  Sindhi  and  Marwari.    Six  hundred  and  fifty-one  people  have  been 
returned  as  speaking  Siraiki,  but  no  figures  are  available  for  the  other  dialects. 
Owing  to  its  isolated  position,  Sindhi  has  preserved  many  phonetic  and^  gram- 
matical peculiarities  which  have  disappeared  elsewhere,  and  is  a  typical  speech  of 
the  Ouiter  Circle  of  languages.    To  the  present  day  it  retains  peculiarities  which 
were  recorded  many  hundred  years  ago  as  characteristic  of  the  old^  Vrachada 
Apabhramla  from  which  it  is  descended.    The  Hindu  grammarians  also  record  a 
Pai^acM  dialect  as  spoken  in  the  Vriachada  country.    The  Pi^achas,  therefore, 
were  once  found  in  the  country  which  is  now  Sindj  alongside  of  the  people  who 
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(KachcLhi.) 


(Gujarati.) 


The  Southern 
GrouJ). 

Matathi. 


Language. 

Popalaiion 
returniDg  it. 

Marathi      i 

18,237,899 

then  spoke  Vracltada  Apabhramsa,  arid  whose  descendants  now  speak  Sindlii. 
As  in  the  case  of  Lahnda,  we  again  find  corroboration  of  this  by  the  fact  that 
at  the  present  day,  like  Lahnda,  Sindhi  possesses  certain  words  which  still  retain 
a  medial  t* 

522.  To  the  south-east,  Sindhi  merges  into  Gujarati  through  Kachchhi.  Pend- 
ing the  completion  of  the  surrey,  I  have  followed  the  usual  custom  of  classing 
the  latter  form  of  speech  as  a  dialect  of  Gujarati.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  it  should  move  properly  be  included  under  Sindhi.  Under  any  circum- 
stances it  is  a  transition  tongue.  Gujarati,  itself,  will  be  dealt  with  later  on, 
amongst  the  inner  languages,  of  which  it  is  certainly  a  member,  although,  like 
Panjabi,  it  occupies  territory  once  held  by  some  language  of  the  Outer  Circle. 
Leaving,,  therefore,  Gujarati  for  the  present,  we  come  to  the  Southern 
group. 

.  ^  523.  The  Southern  Group  of  Sanskritic  Indo- Aryan  vernaculars  consists  of  a 
single  language.  It  is  a  group  of  dialects,  not  of  languages.  The  one  language 
is  Marathi. 

524.  Marathi,  in  its  various  dialects,  extends  nearly  across  the  Peninsula  of 
India.  In  the  Bombay  Presidency  it  covers  the  north  of  the  Deccan  Plateau, 
and  a  strip  of   country  between  the   Ghats  and  the  Arabian  Sea,  extending  to 

.    . about  a  hundred  miles  south  of  Goa.     It  is  also  the 

language  of  Berar  and  of  a  good  portion  of  the 
north-west  of  His  Highness  the  Nizam's  dominions. 
It  stretches  across  the  south  of  the  Central  Provinces 
(except  in  a  few  localities  in  the  extreme  south, 
where  Telugu  is  the  language),  and  occupies  also  a 
great  portion  of  Bastar.  Here  it  merges  into  Oriya 
through  the  Bhatri  dialect  of  that  language.  It 
has  to  its  north,  in  order  from  west  to  east,  Gujarati,  Eajasthani,  "Western 
Hindi,  and  Eastern  Hindi.  The  first  three  are  languages  of  the  Inner 
group,  and  Marathi  does  not  merge  into  them.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a 
curiously  sharp  border  line  between  the  two  forms  of  speech.  Its  most  eastern 
dialect,  Halabi,  does  show  points  of  contact  with  the  neighbouring  Chhattis- 
garhi  dialect  of  Eastern  Hindi,  and  shades  off  gradually  into  Oriya,  which  is 
also  a  language  of  the  Outer  Circle.  Oriya  is  its  neighbour  to  the  east.  On 
the  south  it  i.as  Dravidian  languages,  and  it  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  Arabian  Sea,  In  Marathi  we  first  meet  in  general  use  an  interesting 
grammatical  form  known  as  the  past  participle  and  a  resulting  past  tense, 
with  the  letter  I  as  its  characteristic.  Thus,  utMla,  he  rose.  ,  It  extends 
through  all  the  remaining  languages  of  the  Outer  Circle,  so  that  we  have 
in  Oriya,  nthild  ;  in  Bengali,  uthila ;  in  Bihari,  uthal ;  and  in  Assamese,  utMl, 
It  is  also  found,  in  a  restricted  use,  in  Gujarati.  This  Z-participle,  therefore, 
not  only  extends  over  the  whole  of  East- Aryan  India,  but  reaches,  through  an 
unbroken  chain  of  dialects  all  imperceptibly  shading  ofE  into  each  other,  to  the 
Arabian  Sea.  This  is  illustrative  of  the  intimate  relationship  which  exists 
amongst  all  these  forms  of  speech,  and,  although  Assamese  is  widely  different 
from  Marathi,  and  a  speaker  of  one  would  be  entirely  imintelligible  to  the 
other,  a  man  could  almost  walk  for  fifteen  hundred  miles,  from  Dibrugarh  to 
Goa,  without  being  able  to  poiut  to  a  single  stage  where  he  had  passed  from 
one  language,  to  another.     Yet  he  would  have  passed  through  four  distinct 

*  I  do  not  in  ms  '^^1  mean  to  argue  that  either  Lahnda  or  Sindhi  is  derived  from  a  Paisachi  dialect. 
From  the  fact  that  hoth  an  Apahkramsa  and  a  PaisSchi  were  spoken  in  Vrachada,  we  are  entitled  to  maintain 
with  considetable  prohahility  that  the  Paisachas  were  not  the  same  trihe  as  those  who  spoke  Apabhramsa.  They 
Were  therefore  foreigners,  and  so,  also,  hy  parity  of  reason,  were  those  of  Kaikeya..  Assuming  that  the  home  of 
the  Paisachas  was  somewhere  in  the  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Pamirs,  the  natural  course  for  emigration  would 
he  through  the  Swat  Valley,  down  the  Indus  to  the  Kaikeya  and'VrSchada  country.  This  Would  he  in  times 
when  the' original  inhabitants,  whom  they  found  ira  situ,  were  m  so  eatly  a  stage  of  linguistic  development  that 
they  still  retained  the  original  t  in  words  like  pitS.  and  so  forth.  The  influence  of  the  cognate  language  of 
the  alien  Paisachas  would  account  for  speakers  of  Lahnda  and  Sindhi  not  dropping  the  t,  when  this  had  been 
done  in  the  natural  course  of  linguistic  development  further  east.  Such  an  influence  would  have  more  effect  in 
the  direction  of  conservation  than  in  the  direction  of  innovation,  and  hence  we  find  no  trace  of  other  I'aisachi 
peculiarities  (such  as  the  change  of  d  to  «).which  were  strange  to  the  original  dialect.  I  freely  admit  that  much  of 
the  above  is  pure  theoty,  but  I  do  not  see  my  way  to  admitting  the  correctness  of  any  explanation,  other  than 
the  influence  of  some  non- Sanskritic ,  form  «f  .speech,  ior  the  retention  of  the  <  in  these,  languages.  PaiSachi 
supplies  all  the  requirements  of  such  a  tongue,  hoth  in  its  locality  and  in  its  phonetic  laws.  Hindu  grammarians 
also  mention  another  form  of  Paisachi  spoken  in  Surasena,  i.e.,  in  the  Madhya  desa.  Can  these ijave  been 
subsequent  emigrants  from  the  sub-Pamir  country  tfho  had  joined  their  cousins,  the  descendants  of  those  Indp- 
Aryans. who  formed  the  later  immigration? 
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tongues  of  the  Indian  Continent,   Assamese,    Bengali,   Oriya,  and  Marathi,  and 
throUgh  many  dialects. 

525.  Marathi  has  a  copious  literature  of  great  popularity.    The  poets  wrote  Marathi 
in  the  true  vernacular  of  the  country,  and  used  a  vocabulary  mostly  composed  of  Vocahvdary. 
honest  Tadbhavas.    The  result  is  that  the  language  at  the  present  day  is  rich  in 

them,  and  though  the  scholars  for  whom  the  Maratha  country  is  famous  have 
in  later  times  endeavoured  with  some  success  to  heighten  the  style  of  the  lan- 
guage by  the  use  of  Tatsamas,  these  parasites  have  not  obtained  that  complete 
mastery  over  the  literary  form  of  speech  that  they  have  in  Bengali.  The  coimtry 
was  not  invaded  by  the  Musalmans  tiU  a  comparatively  late  period,  and  was 
more  or  less  successful  in  repelling  the  invasion,  so  that  the  number  of  words 
borrowed  from  or,  through  Persian  is  small.  As  Mr.  Beames  says,  Marathi  is  one 
of  those  languages  which  may  be  called  playful,  it  deKghts  in  all  sorts  of  jingling 
formations,  and  has  struck  out  a  larger  quantity  of  secondary  and  tertiary 
woTds,  diminutives,  and  the  like,  than  any  of  the  cognate  tongues. 

526.  The  earliest  Marathi  writers  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us  are  Literature. 
Namdeva  and  Dnyanoba,  who  flourished  at  the  end.of  the  thirteenth  century  and 

drew  their  inspiration  from  the  early  Vaishnava  reformers,  ^ridhar  (end  of  16th 
century)  is  best  known  for  his  paraphrases  of  the  Sanskrit  Puranas,  but  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  was  Tukaram  or  Tukoba,  a  contemporary  of  Sivaji,  who  wrote 
in  the  first  haK  of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  "  Ablm,ngas,"  or  loosely  con- 
structed hymns  in  honour  of  'the  God  Vithoba,  are  household  words  in  the 
Maratha  country.  The  most  famous  successor  of  Tukaram  was  MorSpant  (A.D. 
1720).     As  in  the  case  of  the  other  vernaculars  of  India,  nearly  all  the  earlier  ;    ; 

work  is  in  verse,  although  there  are  some  prose  chronicles  of  varying  importance. 
537.  No  less  than  some  fifty  names  have  been  recorded  at  various  times  as 
those  of  dialects  of  Marathi.  Eew  of  these  can  be  called  genuine  dialects,  the  Dialects. 
majority  being  merely  forms  of  the  standard  speech  or  of  one  of  the  real  dialects, 
pronounced  in  some  peculiar  way  according  to  locaUty  or  to  the  caste  of  the 
speakers.  -  Por  instance,  the  Marathi  of  the  Konkan  north  of  Hatnagiri  is  very 
nearly  the  same  as  the  standard,  but  natives  recognise  two  dialects,  one  spokeii  by 
the  Brahmans  and  another  spoken  by  Musalmans.  The  investigation  of  such 
minute  differences  may  be  a  proper  task  for  a  linguistic  survey,  but  is  altogether 
out  of  place  in  a  census  report.  "We  need,  therefore,  note  only  three  main 
dialects  of  Marathi,  viz.,  Deli,  Konkani,  and  the  Marathi  of  Berar  and  the  Cen- 
tral Provinces.  Khande^i  which  has  hitherto  been  considered  to  be  a  dialect  of 
Marathi  is  more  nearly  aUied  to  Gujarati,  and  wiU  be  considered  when  dealing 
with  that  language. 

528.  Deli  Marathi  is  simply  the  standard  form  of  the  language,  spoken  in  D§g-,  Dialect, 
its  purity  round  Poena.    It  has  travelled  far  with  the  Maratha  conquerors,  and 

there  are  large  colonies  of  its  speakers  in  Baroda, 
which  is  a   Maratha   State,  although   locally    in 
Gujarat,  in  Saugor,  and  in  other  parts  of  Central 
India.     Several  varieties  of  it   are  mentioned,  of 
which  we  may  name  the  Sangamelwari  and  the  SangamSs'- 
Bankoti  of  the  Central  Konkan,  and  Kudali  and  '^ari. 
Malwani,  spoken  lower  down  between  Eajapur  and  KudaiJ^.'* 
Goa  and  in  the  State  of  Savantvadi.    These  four  are  Malwani. 
transition  forms  of  speech   between  the  standard 
dialect  and  Konkani.    The  lower  classes  of  thana 
and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Khandesh  use  another 
form  of  this  dialect,  usually  known  as  Kunbau  after  Kunbaa. 
the  name  of  one  of  the  castes  which  employ  it,  and 
the  Kolis  of  Bombay,  Thana,  and  Kolaba  speak  a  mixture  of  it  and  Gujaratii  Koii. 
Konkani  is  spoken  in  the  Konkan  south  of  Goa  and  throughout  the  districts  of  Eionkani. 
North  Kanara  and  Belgaum.     Goanese,  itself,  is  a  form  of  it.    It  differs  more 
widely ,  from  standard  Marathi  than  any  of  the  other  dialects,  and  local  pride 
sometimes  leads  to  its  being  given  the  dignity  of  a  distinct  language.    To  the 
south  it  is  mixed,  in  its  vocabulary,  with  Kanarese  and  Tulu.    Carey  translated 
the  New  Testament  into  Konkani  early  in  the  last  century,  and  printed  it  in  the 
Deva-nagari.  character  used  for  the  other  Marathi  dialects ;  but  of  late  years  the 
character  employed  is  generally  the  Kanarese  one,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Portuguese  missionaries  and  their  converts,  who  employ  the  Eoman  alphabet. 


Dialect. 

PopuTation 
retaining  it. 

Dggi 

Konkani    . 

Marathi  of  Berar  and 

Central  Provinces     . 

Halabi       .         .        . 

Others  and  unspecified . 

10,089,991 
420,629 

4,300,S&1 

114,280 

3,312,408 

ToTAi,  Marathi 

18,237,899 
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Warhadi  or  Berari  is  the  dialect  spoken  in  Berar  and  the  neighbouring  portion 
of  Hyderabad.    Historically,  it  should  represent  the  purest  Marathi,  for  Berar 
corresponds  to  the  ancient  Vidarbha  or  Maharashtra.    The  political  centre  of 
gravity,  however,  in  after  centuries  moved  to  the  west,  and  with  it  the  linguistic 
standard.    The  Eiver  Wardha,  which  separates  the  Central  Provinces  from 
Berar,  may  also  be  taken  as  the  linguistic  boundary  between  Nagpuri  and  War- 
hadi.   The  latter  dialect  is,  however,  also  found  in  Betul,  in  the  Central  Provin- 
ces, while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Marathi  of  Basim  and  of  the  western  part  of 
Buldana  in  Berar  is  not  Warhadi,  but  more  nearly  approaches  the  dialect  of 
Poena.    The  form  of  Marathi  spoken  in  the  south  of  the  Central  Provinces  is 
called  Nagpuri.     It  is  practically  the  same  as  Warhadi,  but  varies  according  .to 
locality,  diverging  further  from  the  standard  as  we  go  east.     In  the  Saugor 
district  the  Marathi  spoken  is  not  Nagpuri,  but  is  the  standard  form  of  the 
language.    This  tract  of  country  passed' to  us  from  the  Peshwa  and  not  from  the 
Nagpur  Raj,  and  the  Marathi-speaking  population   came  from  Poena,  not 
Nagpur.    They  regard  the  true  Nagpur  people  with  some  contempt  in  conse- 
quence.   The  same  is  the  case  with  the  scattered  Maratha  families  of  Damoh 
and  Jubbulpore.     In  the  extreme  east  of  the  Nagpuri  area,  in  the  district  of  Bala- 
ghat,  the  dialect  has  changed  so  much  that  it  has  a  separate  name,  and  is  called 
Marheti.     In  this  part  of  the  Central  Provinces,  the  districts  of  Balaghat  and 
Bhandara  are  the  eastern  limit  of  Nagpuri.    Further  east  we  are  met  by  Chhattisr 
garhi,  which  is  a  dialect  of  Eastern  Hindi.     To"  the   south   Marathi  covers  the 
northern  portion  of  the  district  of  Chanda  (the  south  is  occupied  byTelugu),  and 
gradually  merges  into  Halabi.     Halabi,  also  called   Bastari,  has  hitherto  been 
nobody's  child  in  the  linguistic  classification  of  India.     It  is,   as   the  Linguistic 
Survey  shows,  a  corrupt  mixture  of  several  languages,  both  Aryan  and  Dravidian, 
forming  a  transition  tongue  between  Marathi  and  Oriya,  but  generally  with  a 
Maratha  backbone.    The  Halabi  of   Bastar  is  considered  by    Chhattisgarhi 
speakers  to  be   Marathi,   and  by  Marathi  speakers  to  be  Chhattisgarhi.    This 
well  illustrates  its  mixed  nature.     It  is  spoken  in  the  central  portion  of  Bastar, 
having  Telugu  to  its  south.    In  the  north-east  corner  of  Bastar  we  find  a  form  of 
speech  called  Bhatri.    This  is  the  link  between  Halabi  and  Oriya,  and  is  classed 
as  a  dialect  of  the  latter  language.    It  might  with  almost  equal  accuracy  be  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  many  forms  of  Halabi.    Immediately  to  its  east  lies  Oriya 
itself.     We  have  now  brought  Marathi  across  India    from  the  Arabian  Sea  to 
within  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.    Hitherto  attention  has 
been  naturally  fixed  upon  the  particular  dialect  of  it  which  is    spoken  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  and  it  has  been  usually  classed  as  the  most  south-western  of 
the  Aryan  languages  of  India.     It  wiU  have  been  seen  that   "  Southern  "   de- 
scribes it  much  more  completely. 


529.  The  languages  of  the  Eastern  Group  are 
Oriya,  Bihari,  Bengali,  and  Assamese.  It  thus 
includes  all  the  Aryan  languages  of  India  which, 
roughly  speaking,  are  in  use  to  the  east  of  the 
meridian  of  Benares. 


530.  Oriya  or  Utkali  is  the  Aryan  language  spoken  in  Orissa  and  in  the 
country  bordering  on  that  province.  To  the  north  it  includes  a  portion  of  the 
district  of  Midnapore,  which,  together  with  part  of  Balasore,  was  the  Orissa  of  the 
phrase  "  Bengal,  Bihar,  and  Orissa  "  found  in  the  Diwani  grant  and  in  the  re- 
gulations framed  by  the  Government  in  the  last  decades  of  the  18th  century.  It 
is  also  the- language  of  the  district  of  Singhbhum,  belonging  to  the  Division  of 
Ohota  Nagpur,  and  of  several  Native  States  which  fall  politically  within  the 
same  division.  On  the  west  it  is  the  language  of  the  greater  part  of  the  district 
of  Sambalpur  and  of  a  small  portion  of  the  district  of  Eaipur  in  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces, together  with  the  many  Native  States  which  lie  between  these  districts 


Language. 

Population 
returning  it. 

Oriya 
Bihari*     ,. 
Bengali     . 
Assamese   , 

9,687,429 
34,579,844 
44,624,048 

1,350,846 

ToTAt,  Eastern  Group . 

90,242,167 

T  he  figures  for  Bihari  are  approximate  only.    See  below. 
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and  Orissa  proper.  On  the  south  it  is  the  language  of  the  north  of  the  Madras 
district  of  Ganjam,  with  its  connected  Native  States,  and  of  the  JeyporeAgency 
of  Vizagapatam.  It  is  thus  spoken  in  three  proyinces  of  British  India,  and 
covers,  say,  82,000  square  miles. 

531.  It  is  called  Oriya,  Odri,  or  Utkali,  that  is  to  say,  the  language  of  Odra  Name  of 
or  Utkala,  both  of  which  are  ancient  names  for  the  country  now  known  as  Orissa.  *^®  language- 
It  is  sometimes  called  Uriya,  but  this  name  is  merely  a  mis-speUing  of  the  more 
correct  "  Oriya."    The  earliest  example  of  the  language  which  is  at  present 
known  consists  of  some  Oriya  words  in  an  inscription  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

An  inscription  dating  a  century  later  contains  several  sentences  which  show 
that  the  language  was  then  fuUy  developed,  and  differed  little  from  the  modem 
form  of  speech  either  in  speUing  or  in  grammar.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Bengali,  on  the  north-west  by  Bihari,  on  the  west  by  the  Ohhattisgarhi 
dialect  of  Eastern  Hindi,  and  on  the  south  by  Telugu.    To  the  south-west  it 

merges  into  the  Halabi  dialect  of  Marathi    through  Dialects. 
Bhatri       .       .  18,483.      Bhatri.     This  last  is  its  only  true  dialect.     Elsewhere  it 

has  local  varieties  of  pronunciation  and  accent,  but  the 
standard  is  in  the  main  closely  followed  over  the  whole  Oriya-speaking  area. 
Bhatri  is  the  transition  dialect  to  Marathi,  and  the  only  specimens  of  it  which  Bhatri. 
I  have  seen  were  written  in  the  Deva-nagari  {i.e.,  the  Marathi)   alphabet,  and 
not  in  the  Oriya  one. 

532.  Oriya  is  handicapped  by  possessing  an  excessively  awkward  and  Written 
cumbrous  written   character.     This  character  is,   in    its  basis,    the  same  as^'^'^'®'- 
Deva-nagari,  but  is  written  by  the  local  scribes  with  a  stylus  on  a  talipot  palm 

leaf.  The  scratches  are  themselves  legible,  but  in  order  to  make  them  more 
plain,  ink  is  rubbed  over  the  surface  of  the  leaf  and  fills  up  the  furrows 
which  form  the  letters.  The  palm  leaf  is  exceptionally  fragile,  and  any  scratch 
in  the  direction  of  the  grain  tends  to  make  it  spHt.  As  a  line  of  writing  on  a 
long  narrow  leaf  is  necessarily  in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  this  peculiarity  pro- 
hibits, the  use  of  the  straight  top  line  which  is  a  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the 
Deva-nagari  character.  Por  this,  the  Oriya  scribe  is  compelled  to  substitute  a 
series  of  curves,  which  almost  surround  each  letter.  It  requires  remarkably  good 
eyes  to  read  an  Oriya  printed  book,  for  the  exigencies  of  the  printing  press 
compel  the  type  to  be  small,  and  the  greater  part  of  each  letter  is  this  curve, 
which,  is  the  same  in  nearly  aU,  while  the  real  soul  of  the  character,  by  which 
one  is  distinguished  from  another,  is  hidden  in  the  centre,  and  is  so  minute,  that 
it  is  often  difficult  to  see.  At  first  glance,  an  Oriya  book  seems  to  be  aU  curves, 
and  it  takes  a  second  look  to  notice  that  there  is  something  inside  each. 

633.  On  the  ground  that  its  grammatical  construction  in  some  respects  closely  Connection 
resembles  that  of  Bengali,  Oriya  has  been  more  than  once  claimed  by  Calcutta  S^***  ^ 
Pandits  as  a  dialect  of  that  language.  They  are,  however,  wrong.  It  is  a  sister,  °^ 
not  a  daughter,  and  the  mutual  points  of  resemblance  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  a  common  origin  in  the  ancient  Magadha  Apabhram^a.  It  has  the 
same  weak  sense  of  number  as  Bengali,  and  when  the  plural  has  to  be  expressed 
it  is  done,  as  in  that  language,  by  the  aid  of  a  noun  of,  multitude.  As  in  all 
the  Eastern  languages,  the. first  and  second  persons  singular  of  the  verb  are 
only  used  by  the  uneducated,  or  when  respect  is  not  intended.  It  has  one 
great  advantage  over  Bengali  in  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  pronounced 
as  it  is  spelt.  There  are  few  of  those  slurred  consonants  and  broken  vowels 
which  make  Bengali  so  diffictdt  to  a  foreigner.  Each  letter  in  each  word  is 
clearly  sounded,  and  it  has  been  well  described  as  "comprehensive  and 
poetical,  with  a  pleasing  sound  and  musical  intonation,  and  by  no  means 
difficult  to  acquire  and  master."  In  Bengali,  the  accent  is  thrown  back  as  far 
as  possible,  and,  to  assist  this,  the  succeeding  syllables  are  contracted  or  slurred 
over  in  pronunciation,  but  in  the  best  Oriya  every  syllable  is  distinctly  pro- 
nounced, and  the  accent  is  put  on  the  penultimate  syllable  if  it  is  a  long  one, 
and  never  further  back  than  the  antepenultimate.  The  Oriya  verbal  system  is 
at  mice  simple  and  complete.  It  has  a  long  array  of  tenses,  but  the  whole  is  so 
16p6aUy  arranged,  and  built  on  so  regular  a  model,  that  its  principles  are 
easily  impressed  upon  the  memory.  It  is  particularly  noticeable  for  the  very 
complete  set  of  verbal  nouns,  present,  past,  and  future,  which  take  the  place  of 
the  incomplete  series,  of  infinitive  and  gerund  which  we  find  in  Bengali,  and 
for  want  pf  which  that  language  is  sometimes  driven  to  strange  straits  in.  order 
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to  embody  the  simplest  idea.  When  Bengali  wishes  to  express  the  idea 
embodied  in  what  in  Latin  M'ould  be  called  the  infinitive,  it  has  to  borrow  the 
present  participle  for  the  occasion,  and  then  has  to  employ  it  for  all  tenses,  so 
that  the  word  is  used,  in  the  first  place,  not  as  a  participle,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  not  necessarily  in  the  present  tense.  Oriya,  on  the  other  hand,  simply 
takes  the  appropriate  verbal  noun,  and  declines  it  in  the  case  which  the  meaning 
necessarily  requires.  As  every  infinitive  must  be  some  oblique  case  of  a  verbal 
noun,  it  follows  that  Oriya  grammar  does  not  know  the  so-called  "  Infinitive 
Mood  "  at  all.  The  veriest  beginner  does  not  miss  it,  and  instinctively  makes 
up  his  "infinitive"  or  his  "gerund"  as  he  requires  it.  In  this  respect 
Oriya  grammar  is  in  a  more  complete  stage  of  development  than  even 
Classical  Sanskrit,  and  can  only  be  compared  with  the  Old  Sanskrit  of  the 
Vedic  times.  This  archaic  character,  both  of  form  and  vocabulary,  runs 
through  the  whqle  language,  and  is  no  doubt  accounted  for  by  its  geo- 
graphical position.  Orissa  has  ever  been  an  isolated  country  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  hilly  tracts  inhabited  by  wild 
aboriginal  tribes  and  bearing  an  evil  reputation  for  air  and  water.  On  the 
south,  the  language  is  Dravidian,  and  belongs  to  an  altogether  different  family, 
while,  on  the  north,  it  has  seldom  had  political  ties  with  Bengal. 

634.  On  the  other  hand,  Orissa  has  been  a  conquered  nation.  Eor  eight  cen- 
turies it  was  subject  to  the  kings  of  Telinga,  and,  in  modern  times,  it  was  for 
fifty  years  under  the  sway  of  the  Bhonslas  of  Nagpur,  both  of  whom  have  left 
deep  impressions  of  their  rule  upon  the  country.  On  the  language  they  have 
imposed  a  number  of  Telugu  and  Marathi  words  and  idioms  which  still  survive. 
These  are,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  only  foreign  elements  of  importance  which 
have  intruded  into  Oriya.  There  are  also  a  few  Persian  words  which  have 
come  from  the  Musalmans,  and  a  small  vocabulary  of  English  Court  terms  and  the 
like,  which  English  domination  has  brought  into  vogue.  Oriya  has  a  fairly 
large  literature,  mainly  composed  of  religious  poetry,  that  relating  to  Krishna 
being  most  prominent.  As  a  vernacular,  it  is  almost  confined  to  its  proper 
home,  though  speakers  of  the  language  are  found  in  various  localities  of  India, 
•wiiere  they  are  mainly  either  domestic  servants  or  palki  bearers. 

535.  The  Province  of  Bihar  was  for  centuries  much  more  closely  connected 
politically  with  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh  than  with  Bengal. 
Even  so  early  as  the  time  of  the  Sanskrit  epic  of  the  Ramayan,  Eama-ehaindra, 
the  Prince  of  Oudh,  is  represented  as  taking  his  famous  bride,  Sita,  from  the 
country  of  Mithila,  or  the  present  North  Bihar.    The  face  of  the  Bihari  is 
ever  turned  towards  the  north-west ;  from  Bengal,  he  has  only  experienced 
hostile  invasions.    Por  these  reasons,  the  language  of  Bihar  has  often  been 
considered  to  be  a  form  of  the  "  Hindi "  said  to  be  spoken  in  the  United 
Provinces,  but  really  nothing  can  be  further  from  the  fact.    In  spite  of  the 
hostile  feeling  with  which  Biharis  regard  everything   connected  with  Bengal 
their  language  is  a  sister  of  Bengali,  and  only  a  distant  cousin  of   the  tongue 
spoken  to  its  west.    Like  Bengali  and  Oriya,  it  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the  old 
Magadha  Apabhrarh^a.    It  occupies  the  original  seat  of  that  language,  and  still 
retains  nearly  aU  its  characteristic  features.    In  one  particular  of  pronunciation 
alone  does  it  depart  from  its  parent,  viz.,  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  sibilants. 
This  is  accQuuted  for  by  the  political  influence  of  the  North-West.    The  pronun- 
ciation of  these  letters  is  a  literal  shibboleth  between  Bengal  and  Central  Hindo- 
stan.    A  man  who  pronounces  his  s's  as  if  they  were  sh,  woiild  at  once  be 
known  as  a  Bengali,  and  treated  as  such.  The  Biharis,  therefore,  in  their  desire, 
which  has  existed  for  several  centuries,  to  sever  aU  connection  with  the  people  to 
their  east,  have  striven  after  the  pronunciation  of  the  s's  of  the  west,  and  have 
now  acquired  it ;  but  that  it  is  a  modem  innovation  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  although  they  pronounce  s,  they  always  still  write  sh,  and  use  the 
very  character  which  the  Hindu  grammarians  employed  to  illustrate  the  sh- 
soimd  which  was  so  characteristic  in  their  time  of  the  tongue  of  Magadha. 

536.  Bihari  is  not  only  the  vernacular  of  Bihar,  but  is  also  spoken  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  that  province.  To  the  west  it  is  spoken  in  the  eastern  districts.of  the 
United  Provinces,  and  even  in  a  small  portion  of  Oudh.  Its  western  boundary 
may  be  roughly  taken  as  the  meridian  passing  through  Benares,  although  it 
really  extends  a  short  distance  beyond  that  city.  On  the  south  it  is  spoken  in 
-the  two  plateaux  of  Chota  Nagpur.    It  extends  from  the  Himalaya  on  the 
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north  to  Singhbhum  (an  Oriya-speaking  district)  on  the  south,  and  from  Man- 
bhum  on  the  south-east  to  Basti  in  the  north-west.  The  total  area  covered  by 
it  is  about  90,000  square  miles.  Its  linguistic  boundaries  are  Bengali  to  the 
east,  the  Himalayan  tongues  to  its  north.  Eastern  Hindi  to  its  west,  and  Oriya 
to  its  south. 

'537.  The  number  of  speakers  of  Bihari  can  only  be  given  approximately.  No  Number  of 
distinction  could  be  madeby  the  enumerators  (who  were  mostly  uneducated)  speakers. 
between  Bihari  and  Hindi,  and  hence  it  was  fouQd  necessary  to  show  both  under 
the  latter  name  in  the  schedule.  In  the  United  Provinces,  the  tables  have  been 
adjusted  so  that  the  districts  of  which  Bihari  is  known  to  be  the  vernacular  have 
Bihari  assigned  to  them,  all  entries  of  Hindi  (with  the  necessary  adjustments)  for 
these  districts  being  shown  as  Bihari.  This  gave  a  total  of  10,056,056  for  the 
United  Provinces,  which,  taken  as  an  estimate,  and  only  as  an  estimate,  is 
nearly  correct.  To  this  a  small  number  of  speakers  of  admitted  Bihari  in  other 
parts  of  India  being  added,  we  get  the  total  of  10,296,816.  This,  however,  takes 
no  account  of  more  than  double  this  number  of  speakers  of  Bihari,  whose  home  is 
Bihar,  in  iBengal.  Here  the  problem  was  much  more  complicated.  It  was  found 
imipossible  to  show,  by  any  geographical  process,  how  many  of  the  people  returned 
as  speaking  "  Hindi,"  (2 6, 7 80, 174)  really  spoke  Bihari.  The  great  majority  of 
them  did  do  so  and  hence  in  the  tables  for  all  India,  the  whole  of  the  "  Hindi  " 
speakers  in  Bengal  have  been  classed  under  Bihari.  In  attempting  to  show 
figures  which  were  more  nearly  accurate,  all  that  Mr.  Gait  could  do  was  to  give, 
as  a  rough  approximation,  the  number  of  speakers  of  Bihari  in  the  Lpwer 
Provinces  of  Bengal  as  24,283,028.  In  this  chapter,  I  add  this  amount  to  the 
figures  we  have  already  got  for  Bihari,  giving  a  total  for  this  language- of 
34i579,844.  There  remains  a  balance,  from  the  "Hindi"  figures  of 'Bengal, 
of  2,497,146,  which  I  distribute  between  Eastern  Hindi  and  Western  Hindi, 
as  explained  under  those  languages. 

Bihari  has  three  main  dialects ;  Maithili,  Magahi,  and  Bhojpuri.     Each  of  Dialects. 

these  has  several  sub-dialects.  Maithili  or  Tirhutia  Maithili. 
is  spoken  over  Tirhut,  apart  of  Ghamparan,  East- 
ern Monghyr,  Bhagalpur,  and  Western  Purnea. 
It  is  found  in  its  greatest  purity  in  Darbhanga,  and 
has  a  small  literature  going  back  to  the  fifteenth 
century.  Vidyapati  Thakur,  who  lived  about  that 
time,  was  a  Sanskrit  writer  of  some  repute,  and  one 
of  his  works,  translated  into  Bengali,  has  for  years 
been  the  terror  of  examineesdn  thatlanguage.  But 
it  is  upon  his  dainty  songs  in- his  own  vernacular 
that  his  fame  chiefly  rests.  He  was  the.  first  d 
the  old  Master  Singers  whose  short  religious  poems, 
dealing  principally  with  Radha  and  Krishna,  exercised  such  potent  influenee 
on  the  faiths  of  Eastern  India.  His  songs  were  adopted  and  enthusiastically 
recited  by  the  celebrated  Hindu  reformer  Chaitanya  (flourished  16th  century), 
and,  through  him,  became  the  house  poetry  of  the  Lower  Provinces.  Numbers 
6i  imitators  sprung  up,  many  of  whom  wrote  in  Vidyapati's  name,  so  that  it 
is  now  difficult  to  separate  the  genuine  from  the  imitation,  especially  as  in  the 
great  coUedtion  of  these  songs  which  is  the  accepted  authority  in  Bengal, 
the  'former  have  been  altered  in  the  course  of  generations  to  suit  the  Bengali 
idiom  and  metre.  Vernacular  literature  has  also  had  several  dramatic  authors 
■in  Bihar,  the  local' custom  ^being  to  write  the  body  ofa  play  in  Sanskrit  but  the 
songs'in  Maithili.  There  thave  also  been  some  epic  poems,  of  which  at  4east 
one'has  survived  in  part.  One  of  the  earliest  translations  of  the  -.Gospels  and 
Acts  into  aily  Northern  findian  language  was  made  into"  Maithili  1  by  the  cele- 
bMted'missionary  'Father  jintoriio  at'the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

538.  Magsbhi  is  spoken dn  South  Bihar  and  Hazaribagh.  It  does  not  extend  Magahi. 
-bBVonld  the  northern  of  the  twoplateaiix  of  Ohota  Nagpur.  It  baa  no  written 
»litemture,  but  >Carey  translated  the  New  Testament  into  it  dnaSlS  and  some 
'folk^tales  and  songs  have  been  collected  and  printed.  The  locality  in  which 
Magahi  is  now  spoken  cOMsesponds  to  the  ancient  Magadha,!and  was  therefore 
itbeJfegttdiqiiarters  of  the  ancient  Magadha  Apdbhraiisia. 

r539  sBhoipuTi  is  properly  speaking  ;the  language  of  Bhojpur,  the  nanifi  ot  Bhojpuri. 
.^  town  and  pargana  »in  the  north-west   of  'the  -district  'tJf   Shahabad.    nlt 


Dialect. 

Appioximatt 
Popalatlou 
speaking  it. 

Mflitbill      .          .    «-   . 

Magahi 

Bhojpuvi    . 

PurM 

Not  identified     . 

\ 

10,387,898 

6,584,497 

17,367,078 

236,259 

4,112 

ToTAi,  Bihari     . 

344679,844.. 
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connotes,  however,  the  language  spoken  over  a  much  wider  area.  It  occupies 
the  whole  of  West  Bihar  and  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United  Provinces. 
It  also  covers  the  district  of  Palamau,  and  the  southern  or  Ranchi  plateau  of 
Chota  Nagpur.  It  varies  according  to  locality,  the  tongue  of  Azamgarh  and 
Benares  differing  somewhat  from  that  of  Shahabad  and  Saran,  another  division 
of  forms  being  between  the  Bhojpuri  spoken  south,  and  that  spoken  north  of  the 
Ganges.  It  has  one  important  sub-dialect,  the  Nagpuria  of  Chota  Nagpur,  and 
natives  also  recognise,  by  using  separate  names,  the  Madhesi  Bhojpuri  spoken 
in  Champaran,  the  Sarwaria  of  Basti  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  Tharui  or 
broken  dialect  spoken  by  hill  tribes  of  the  Himalaya.  These  are  refinements  of 
smaU  importance.  The  three  main  sub-dialects  are  the  Standard,  the  Western, 
and  Nagpuria.  Western  Bhojpuri  is  frequently  called  "  Purbi,"  or  "  the  lan- 
guage of  the  East "  ]^ar  excellence.  This  is  naturally  the  name  given  to  it  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Western  Hindostan,  but  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  too 
indefinite.  It  is  used  very  loosely,  and  often  includes  languages  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Bhojpuri,  simply  because  they  are  spoken  to  the  "  East  "  of 
those  who  refer  to  them.  Bhojpuri  has  a  very  small  literature,  all  written  in 
the  last  few  years.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  portion  of  the  Scriptures  has  been 
translated  into  it. 

540.  These  three  dialects  fall  naturally  into  two  groups,  mz.,  Maithili  and 
Magahi  on  the  one  hand  and  Bhojpuri  on  the  other.  The  speakers  are  also  separated 
by  ethnic  peculiarities,  but  Maithili  and  Magahi  and  the  speakers  of  these  two  dia- 
lects are  much  more  closely  connected  together  than  either  of  them  is  to  Bhojpuri. 
I  shall  here  content  myself  with  noting  the  most  characteristic  differences  which 
strike  the  most  casual  observer.  In  pronunciation  Maithili,  and  to  a  less  degree 
Magahi,  is  much  rounder  than  Bhojpuri.  In  Maithili,  the  vowel  a  is  pronounced 
with  a  broad  sound  approaching  the  "  o  in  hot  "  colour  which  it  possesses  in  Bengali. 
Bhojpuri,  on  the  contrary,  pronounces  the  vowel  with  the  clear  sharp  cut  tone 
which  we  hear  all  over  Central  Hindostan.  On  the  other  hand,  it  also  possesses 
a  long  drawled  vowel  which  is  pronounced  like  the  aw  in  awl.  The  contrast 
between  these  two  sounds  is  so  very  marked,  and  is  of  such  frequent  occurrence, 
that  it  gives  a  tone  to  the  whole  language  which  is  recognised  at  once.  In  the 
declension  of  nouns  Bhojpuri  has  an  oblique  form  of  the  genitive  case,  which  is 
wanting  in  the  other  dialects.  The  poHte  pronoun  of  the  second  person,  which  is 
very  frequently  heard  in  conversation,  is  apane  in  MaithiH  and  Magahi,  but  raure 
in  Bhojpuri.  The  verb  substantive  in  Maithili  is  usually  chhai  or  achhi,  he 
is.  In  Magahi  it  is  usually  hai,  ^ndmBho^^wn  bate,  bare,  or  hdwe.  The  three 
dialects  aU  agree  in  forming  the  present  tense  by  adding  the  verb  substantive  to 
the  present  participle,  exactly  as  in  other  modern  Indian  languages.  But  Magphi 
has  also  a  special  form  of  the  present,  vig.,  dekha  hai,  exactly  equivalent  to  the 
English  "he  is  a-seeing,"  and  so  has  Bhojpuri  another  form  dehhd-ld,  which 
probably  means  "  he  is  come  to  see."  The  whole  system  of  verbal  conjugation  is 
amazingly  complex  in  Maithili  and  Magahi,  but  is  as  simple  and  straightforward 
in  Bhojpuri  as  it  is  in  Bengali  or  Hindi.  There  are  many  other  minor  differen- 
ces between  the  three  dialects,  but  the  above  are  those  which  are  most  character- 
istic and  striking.  Suffice  it  to  say,  further,  that  Maithili  and  Magahi  are 
the  dialects  of  nationalities  which  have  carried  conservatism  to  the  excess  of 
uncouthness,  while  Bhojpuri  is  the  practical  language  of  an  energetic  race,  which 
is  ever  ready  to  accommodate  itself  to;  circumstances,  and  which  has  made  its 
influence  felt  all  over  India. 

541.  The  last  remark  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  ethnic  differences 
between  the  speakers  of  Maithili  and  Magahi  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  who 
speak  Bhojpuri  on  the  other.  These  are  great.  Mithila,  a  country  with  an 
ancient  history,  traditions  of  which  it  retains  to  the  present  day,  is  a  land  under 
the  domination  of  a  sept  of  Brahmans  extraordinarily  devoted  to  the  mint,  anise, 
and  cummin  of  the  law.  Eor  centuries  it  has  been  too  proud  to  admit 
other  nationalities  to  intercourse  on  equal  terms,  and  has  passed  through  con- 
quest after  conquest,  from  the  north,  from  the  east,  and  from  the  west,  without 
changing  its  ancestral  peculiarities.  The  story  goes  that  at  the  marriage  of 
Eama,  the  Brahmans  of  Mithila  showed  the  same  uncivilised  pride  which  is 
characteristic  of  their  descendants  in  the  twentieth  century.  This  Brahmanical 
domination  has  left  ineffaceable  marks  upon  the  nature  of  the  rest  of  the 
population.    Mithila,  or  Tirhut,  is  one  of  the  most  congested  parts  of  India. 
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Its  inhabitant  increase,  and  multiply,  and  impoverish  the  earth,  nor  will 
they  seek  other  means  of  life  than  agriculture,  or  other  lands  on  which  to 
practise  the  one  art  with  which  they  are  acquainted.  Magadha,  on  the  othev 
hand,  although  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  early  history  of  Buddhism, 
was  too  long  a  cockpit  for  contending  Musalman  armies,  and  too  long  subject 
to  the  head-quarters  of  a  Musalman  province,  to  remember  its  former  glories  of 
the  Hindu  age.  A  great  part  of  it  is  wild,  barren,  and  sparsely  cultivated,  and 
over  much  of  the  remainder  cultivation  is  only  carried  on  with  difficulty  by  the 
aid  of  great  irrigation  works  widely  spread  over  the  country,  and  dating  from 
prehistoric  times.  Its  peasantry,  oppressed  for  centuries,  and  even  now,  under 
British  rule,  poorer  than  that  of  any  neighbouring  part  of  India,  is  uneducated 
and  unenterprising.  There  is  an  expressive  word  current  in  Eastern  Hindostan 
which  illustrates  the  national  character.  It  is  "  bhades,"  and  has  two  meanings, 
One  is  "uncouth,"  "boorish,"  and  the  other  is  "an  inhabitant  of  Magadha." 
Which  meaning  is  the  original  and  which  the  derivative,  I  do  not  know,  but  a 
whole  history  is  contained  in  these  two  syllables. 

542.  The  Bhojpuri-speaking  country  is  inhabited  by  a  people  curiously  differ- 
ent from  the  others  who  speak  Bihari  dialects.  They  form  the  fighting  nation  of 
Hindostan.  An  alert  and  active  nationality,  with  few  scruples  and  considerable 
abilities,  dearly  loving  a  fight  for  fighting's  sake,  they  have  spread  over  Aryan 
India,  each  man  ready  to  carve  his  fortune  out  of  any  opportunity  which  may 
present  itself.  They  have  furnished  a  rich  mine  of  recruitment  to  the  Hindostaui 
army,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Mutiny  of  1857. 
As  fond  as  an  Irishman  is  of  a-  stick,  the  long-boned,  stalwart  Bhojpuri,  with  his 
staff  in  hand,  is  a  familiar  object  striding  over  fields  far  from  his  home.  Thou- 
sands of  them  have  emigrated  to  British  Colonies  and  have  returned  rich  men  ; 
every  year  still  larger  numbers  wander  over  Northern  Bengal,  and  seek  employ- 
ment, either  honestly,  as  pdlM-heavers,  or  otherwise,  as  dacoits.  Every  Bengal 
Zamindar  keeps  a  posse  of  these  men,  euphemistically  termed  "darwans/' to 
hold  his  tenants  in  order.  Such  are  the  people  who  speak  Bhojpuri,  and  it  can 
be  understood  that  their  language  is  a  handy  article,  made  for  current  use,  and 
not  too  much  encumbered  by  grammatic  subtleties. 

543.  Throughout  the  Bihari  area,  the  written  character  is  that  known  as  Written 
Kaithi.  This  script  is  used  over  the  whole  of  Hindostan  alongside  of  the  njore  Character. 
complete  and  elegant  Deva-nagari.  Practically  speaking,  the  former  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  current  hand  of  the  latter,  although  epigraphically  it  is  not  a 
corruption  of  it  as  some  think.  Kaithi  is  the  official  character  of  two  widely  distant 
countries,  Bihar  and  Gujarat,  and  a  Tirhut  Patwari  finds  little  difficulty  in  reading 
a  Gujarat!  book.  The  Brahmans  of  Tirhut  employ  a  special  character  of  their  own, 
caUed  the  Maithili  script.  It  closely  resembles  that  used  for  Bengali,  but  differs 
from  it  just  enough  to  make  it  at  first  sight  rather  puzzling  to  read. 

644.  Bengali  is  the  language  of  the  Gangetic  Delta,  and  of  the  country  im-  Bengali. 

mediately  to  its  north  and  east.     North  of  the  Ganges  its  western  boundary 

may  be  taken  as  the  River  Mahananda  in  the  east  of  the  district  of   Purnea. 

South  of  the  Ganges  it  reaches  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Chota  Nagpur  plateaux.  It 

covers  the  greater  part  of  the  district  of  Midnapore,  and  that  tract  of  Singhbhum 

which  is  known  as  Dhalbhum.    To  the  east,  it  runs  a  short  way  up  the  Assam 

VaUey,  taking  in  about  half  the  district  of  Goalpara,  and,  in  the  Surma  Valley,  it 

covers  the  whole  of  Sylhet  and  Oachar,  as  well  as  Mymensingh  and  Dacca, 

although  here  the  ground  is  partly  occupied  by  Tibeto-Burman  languages, 

whose  speakers  are  found  in  scattered  colonies.    Further  south  it  is  spoken  in 

Noakhali  and  Ohittagong,  and  even  in  parts  of  the  hill  tracts  of  the  latter 

district  and  of  Arakan.    To  its  north,  it  has  the  Tibeto-Burman  languages 

of  the  Himalaya,  to  its  west  Bihar!,  to  its  south-west  Oriya,  and  to  its  east 

Tibeto-Burman  languages  and  Assamese.    On  the  south,  it  is  bounded  by  the 

Bay  of  Bengal.    In  no  other  speech  of  India  is  the  literary  tongue  so  widely 

divorced  from  that  of  ordinary  conversation  as  in  Bengali.    The  two  can  almost 

be  spoken  of  as  distinct  languages,  rather  than  as  two  dialects  of  the  same 

languages.    Up  to  the  last  few  years  very  little  was  known  about  the  actual 

speech  of  the  forty  odd  millions  who  are  recorded  as  having  Bengali  for  thek 

vernacular.    Even  European  grammarians,   most  of  whom  were  missionaries 

and  ought  to  have  known  better,  were  the  obedient  slaves  of  the  Pandits  of 

Calcutta,  and  only  illustrated  the  artificial  book  language  in   their  works.    Mr. 
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Beames  was  the  first,  and  I  believe  the  only  writer,  to  draw  attention  in  the  con- 
cluding decades  of  the  last  centary  to  the  necessity  of  putting  on  record  what 
the  people  really  spoke.*    Since  then  the  Linguistic  Survey  has  succeeded  in  ex- 
ploring the  BengaU  dialects  with  considerable  success. 
Dialects.  545.  In  dividing  the  language  into  dialects,  the  lines  of  cleavage  may  be  either 

horizontal  or  perpendicular.    Adopting  the  former  method,  we  get  this  literary 
dialect  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  true  vernacular  on  the  other.    The  former  is 
practically  the  same  over  the  whole  of  Bengal,  but  is  only  used  in  books  and 
newspapers,  or  when  speaking   formally.     On  other  occasions,  speakers  of 
Bengali  sink  back  into  a  more  or  less  refined  version  of  the  second  dialect. 
Between  these  two,  there  is  not  merely  the  same  difference  that  exists  between 
the  language  of  the  educated  and  the  uneducated,  say,  in  England.    The  dis- 
similarity is  much  greater.    It  departs  from  the  colloquial  dialect,   not  only  in 
having  a  highly  Sanskritised  vocabulary,  but  also  in  its  grammatical  forms.    The 
grammar  of  literary  Bengali  is  nowhere  used  in  conversation.     The  colloquial 
grammatical  forms    are    much    contracted.     Words  which,  _  in  the    literary 
language,  pronounced  ore  rotundo  have  four  syllables,  are  in  this  reduced  to  two, 
so  that  a  mere  knowledge  of  the  former  (and  this  is  all  that  every  grammar 
except  that  of  Mr.  Beames  provides)  is  of  little  assistance  towards  understanding 
or  speaking  the  latter. 

546.  The  lines  of  perpendicular  cleavage  affect  only  the  colloquial  form  of 
Bengali.  There  are  several  dialects  of  this,  but  the  change  from  one  to  another 
is  so  gradual  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  any  one  of  them  begins  or  ends. 
"We  may,  however,  easily  recognise  two  main  branches,  a  Western  and  Eastern. 
The  Western  includes  the  standard  dialect  spoken  round  Hooghly,  the  curiou^ 
south-western  dialect  spoken  in  central  Midnapore,  and  the  Northern  Bengali 
used  between  Purnea  and  Eangpur.  In  Western  Bengal,  the  language  has 
Broken  Hill  Dialects—  ^^cn  affcctcd  by  the  neighbouring  Bihari,  and  we 

Kharia  Thar  .  .  .  1,390  also,  in  the  samc  locality,  find  some  broken  forms 
Pohiia  Thar  .  .  .377  q£  gpeech  employed  by  the  hill  tribes.  The  princi- 
pal of  these  is  the  Mai  Paharia  of  the  Sonthal  Parganas  and  Birbhum  which 
MaiPaharia.  .  .  27,040  has  Mthcrto  been  thought  to  be  a  Dravidian 
language.  In  Northern  Bengal,  the  Tibeto-Burman  Koches  have  long  ago 
abandoned  their  own  language,  but  traces  of  it  are  found  in  the  Bengali  which 
they  speak,  which  increase  as  we  go  eastwards  towards  their  original  home  on 
the  Brahmaputra.  In  Purnea,  the  Bengali  used  is  much  mixed  with  the  ad- 
joining Maithili  Bihari,  and  the  Kaithi  character  of  Bihar  is  even  used  for 
recording  the  Bengali  language. 

547.  The  centre  of  the  Eastern  branch  may  be  taken  as  the  district  of  Dacfta, 
where  what  may  be  called  Standard  Eastern  Bengali  is  spoken.  The  true 
eastern  dialect  is  not  spoken  west  of  the  Brahmaputra,  though,  when  we  cross 
the  river,  coming  from  Dacca,  we  meet  a  well-marked  form  of  speech  spoken 
in  Eangpur  and  the  districts  to  its  north  and  east,  called  Eajbangshi,  whichj 
while  undoubtedly  belonging  to  the  eastern  branch,  has  still  points  of  differ- 
ences which  lead  us  to  class  it  as  a  separate  dialect.  In  the  DarjeehngTarai  it  is 
known  as  Bahe.  The  characteristic  signs  of  Eastern  Bengali  are  first  noticeable 
in  the  districts  of  Khulna  and  Jessore,  and  are  found  aU  over  the  eastern  half 
of  the  Gangetic  delta.  It  then  extends  in  a  north-easterly  direction  following 
the  valleys  of  the  Megna  and  its  aflB.uents  over  the  districts  of  Tippera,  Dacca, 
Mymensingh,  Sylhet,  and  Oachar.  In  every  direction  its  further  progress  is 
stopped  by  the  hills  which  bound  these  regionsj  and  throughout  the  Surma 
Valley  and  in  Mymensingh,  we  also  find  a  mongrel  dialect  spoken  by  some  of 

Haijong       .       .      .  6,526      the  Icss  civilised  tribes,  caUed  Haijong  or  Hajong, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  Bengali  and  Tibeto-Burman  languages.  Along  the  eastern 

*  The  result  of  the  influence  of  Pandits  upon  Bengali  would  be  well  illustrated  it  we  to  ik  a  passage  of 
narrative  English,  and  substituted  a  Latin  word  for  every  noun  that  ooourred.  Theoretically  the  nouns  should 
be  in  Anglo-Saxon,  but  to  an  Englishman,  Latin  more  nearly  holds  the  position  of  a  learned  language  that 
Sanskrit  does  in  India.    As  an  example,  I  here  give  a  verse  or  two  of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  with 


.  I  proprr_ 

tas.  And  not  multns  dies  after  the  junior  filins  made  omnia  substantia  coUectns  and  became  peregre  profec- 
tns  into  a  regio  longinqaus."  In  this  extrai!  t  the  Latin  words  are  taken  from  Beza's  translation.  No  wonder 
that  a  Bengali  villager  starts  and  stares  in  the  witness  box  when  asked  to  repeat  (and  ejpeoted  to  tindeTstand) 
a  form  of  asseveration  couched  in  language  analogoas  to  the  ^boye, 
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literal  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  there  is  a  south-western  dialect,  also  of  the  Eastern 
Chakma  ....  48,921  type,  and  inland  there  is  another  curious  dialect, 
called  Chakma,  spoken  by  tribes  of  the  Ohittagong  HiU  Tracts.  This  last  has  a 
character  of  its  own,  similar  to,  but  more  archaic  than,  the  one  used  for  writing 
Burmese.  Probably  only  a  variety  of  Chakma  is  Daingnet,  a  corrupt  form  of 
Daingnet  .  .  .  3,103  Bengali,  hitherto  considered  to  be  a  Tibeto-Burman 
language.  It  is  spoken  in  that  part  of  the  Akyab  district  which  adjoins 
Chittagong.  Except  as  given  above,  no  figures  are  available  for  the  Bengah 
dialects. 

54)8.  Some  remarks  must  be  made  regarding  the  extraordinary  way  in  which  Bengali  pro- 
the  many  Sanskrit  words  used  in  the  literary  dialect  are  pronounced  in  Bengali,  lunoiatwn. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  these  words  are  just  as  foreign   to  the  language 
as  Erench  words  are  to  English,   so  that  Bengali's  pronounce  their  Sanskrit 
words  much  in  the  way  that  Englishmen  speak  "  Erenche  ful  fayre  and  fetisly, 
after  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  bowe."     During  the  period  in  which  the  Prakrits 
represented  the  spoken  language  of  India,  the  vocal  organs  of  the  Indo- Aryan 
were  incapable  of  pronouncing  without  difficulty  letters  and  sounds  which  had 
been  easy  to  their  forefathers.     As  they  pronounced  them  differently,  they 
spelt  them  differently,  and  owing  to  the  records  left  by  the   Hindu  gramma- 
rians we  know  how  they  did  pronounce  them.    When  they  wanted  to  talk  of 
the  Goddess  of  "Wealth,  whom  their  ancestors  had  called  Lakshmi,  they  found  that 
it  cost  them  too  much  trouble  to  pronounce  hshm,   and  so  they  simplified  matters 
by  saying,  and  writing,  Lachchhl  or,  dialectically,   LahhU.    Again,  when  they 
wanted  to  ask  for  cooked  rice,  which  their  forefathers  called  bhakta,  they  found  the 
Jet  too  hard  to  pronounce,  and  so  said,  and  wrote,  bhatta,  just  as  the  Italians  find  it 
difficult  to  say /ac^^m,  and  say,  and  yfAie,  fait o.    Again,  some  of  them  could 
not  pronounce  an  s  clearly,  so  they  had  to  say  sh.     When  they  wanted  to  talk 
of  the  sea,  they  could  not  say  sdgara,  but  said,  and  wrote,  shdgara,  or  shdyara. 
As  a  last  example,  if  they  wanted  to  express  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  word 
"  external,"  they  could  not  say  bdhya,   and  so  they  said,   and  wrote,   bajjha. 
Now,  I  have  already  explained  that  the  modem  Bengali  is  descended  from  an 
Apabhrarh^a  closely  connected  with  that  very  Magadhi  Prakrit  from  which  the 
above  examples  are  all  taken.    The  very  same  incapacities  of  the  vocal  organs 
exist  with  Bengalis  now,  that  existed  with  their  predecessors  a  thousand  years 
ago.    A  Bengali  cannot  pronounce  kshm  any  more  than  they  could.     He  can- 
not pronounce  a  clear  8,  but  must  make  it  sh.    The  compound  letter  hy  beats 
him,  and  instead  he  has  to  say  jjh.    These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  facts 
which  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.    Nevertheless,  a  Bengah  when  he 
borrows  his  Sanskrit  words  writes  them  in  the  Sanskrit  fashion,  which  is,  say, 
at  least  two  thousand  year^  out  of  date,  and  then  reads  them  as  if  they  were 
Magadhi  Prakrit  words.     He  writes  Lahshml,  and  says  LahkM.    He  writes 
sdgara,  and  says  shdgar,  or,  if  he  is  uneducated,  shdyar.    He  writes  bdhya,  and 
says    bajjha.    In  other  words,  he  writes    Sanskrit,    and    reads    from    that, 
writing  another  language.    It  is  exactly  as  if  an  ItaHan  were  to  yfxiiQ  factum, 
when  he  says  fatto,  or  as  if  a  Erenchman  were  to  write  the  Latin  sicca,  while 
he  says  seche.    The  outcome  of  this  state  of  affairs  is  that,  to  a  foreigner,  the 
great  difficulty  of  Bengah  is  its  pronunciation.    Like  Enghsh,   but  for  a  dif- 
ferent reason,  its  pronunciation  is  not  represented  by  its  spelhng.   The  vocabulary 
of  the  modem  Hterary  language  is  almost  entirely  Sanskrit,  and  few    of  these 
words  are  pronounced  as  they  are  written.    Bengalis  themselves  struggle  vainly 
with  a  number  of  compHcated  sounds,  which  the  disuse  of  centuries  has  rendered 
their  vocal  organs  unable,  or  too  lazy,  to  produce.    The  result  is  a  maze  of 
half-pronounced  consonants  and  broken  vowels  not  provided    for  by    their 
alphabet   amid  which  the  unfortunate  foreigner  wanders  without  a  guide,  and 
for  which  his  own  larynx  is  as  unsuited  as  is  a  B  engah's  for  the  sounds  of 
Sanskrit. 

549.  Bengali  has  a  genuine  popular  literature  extending  from  at  least^  the  Literatme. 
fifteenth  century  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth.  Since  then  the  so-called  "  retival 
of  learning  "  has  galvanised  into  a  vigorous  existence  the  Bengah  hterature  of 
the  present  day,  largely  based  upon  English  models,  containing  many  excellent 
works  and  some  few  of '  genius,  but  not  popular  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
Of  the  early  authors,  perhaps  Chandi  Das  and  Mukunda  Ram  are  the  two 
whose,  writings  wiE  best  repay  perusal.    Their  writings  come  from  the  heart 
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and  not  from  the  school,  and  are  full  of  passages  adorned  with  irue  poetry 
and  descriptive  power.  Extracts  from  the  works  of  Mukunda  Earn  have  been 
admirably  translated  into  English  verse  by  the  late  Professor  Cowell. 

550.  The  well-known  Bengali  character  is  a  by-form  of  the  Nagari  type  of 
Indian  alphabets,  which  became  established  in  Eastern  India  about  the  eleventh 
century  of  our  era.  Varieties  of  it  are  used  for  Assamese,  and  by  Brahmans  for 
the  Maithili  dialect  of  Bihari. 

551.  Assamese  is  the  last  of  the  speeches  of  the  Outer  Circle.    As  its  name 
implies,  it  is  the  language  of  the  Assam  VaUey,  over  the  whole  of  which  it  is  the 
only  Aryan  tongue,  except  in  the  extreme  west,  where,  in  the  district  ■  of  Goal- 
para,  it  merges  into  Bengali.    Elsewhere  it  is   surrounded  entirely  by  Indo- 
Chinese  languages.    The  influence  of  the  latter  on  Assamese  has  not  been  great. 
A  few  words  have  been  borrowed,  and  one  or  two  old  Aryan  forms  (such  as  the 
use  of  pronominal  suffixes)  have  been  retained,  owing  to  the  existence  of  somewhat 
similar  idioms  prevailing  amongst  the  neighbouring  tribes.     Western  Assamese 
differs  slightly  from  that  spoken  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  vaUey,  but  the  only  true 
dialect  is  the  Mayang  or  Bishnupuriya,  spoken  by  a  Hindu  colony  in  the  State  of 
Manipur  and  by  scattered  members  of  the  same  tribe  in  Sylhet  and  Cachar,     From 
its  geographical  position  we  should  expect  Mayang  to  be  a  dialect  of  Bengali  rather 
than  of  Assamese,  and  it  would  not  be  wrong  to  class  it  as  the  former.   I,  however, 
place  it  under  Assamese,  as  it  has  several  of  the  typical  characteristics  of  that 
language.    We  may  also  mention  a  mongrel  trade  language,  which  has  developed 
at  the  foot  of  the  Garo  Hills  under  the  name  of  Jharwa.    It  is  a   "  pigeon " 
mixture  of  Bengali,  Garo,   and  Assamese.    The  Assamese  are  a  home-staying 
people,  and  the  only  localities  in  which  their  language  is  found  spoken  by  any 
considerable  number  of  people  outside  the  Assam  Valley  are  the  hills  of  that 
province,  and  the  BengaH-speaking  districts  of  Sylhet  and  Cachar, 

552.  Like  Oriya,  Assamese  is  a  sister,  not  a  daughter,  of  Bengali.  It  comes 
from  Bihar,  through  Northern  Bengal,  not  from  Bengal  proper.  It  was,  neverthe- 
less, once  hotly  argued  whether  Assamese^was  a  dialect  of  Bengali  or  not.  A  great 
deal  of  this  is  a  mere  question  of  words  which  is  capable  of  discussion  ad  infinitum. 
The  words  "  dialect  "  and  "  language  "  are  no  more  capable  of  mutually  exclusive 
definition  than  are  "  variety  "  and  " species "  or  "hill  "  and  "mountain."  It 
may  be  admitted  that  Assamese  grammar  does  not  differ  to  any. considerable 
extent  from  that  of  Bengali ;  but,  if  we  apply  another  test,  that  of  the  possession 
of  written  literature,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  maintaining  that  Assamese  is 
entitled  to  claim  an  independent  existence  as  the  speech  of  an  independent 
nationality,  and  to  have  a  standard  of  its  own,  different  from  that  which  a 
native  of  Calcutta  would  wish  to  impose  upon  it. 

553.  Assamese  differs  most  widely  from  Bengali  in  its  pronunciation.  It  has, 
besides  the  Usual  sound  of  «  as  p  in  "hot,"  a  long  drawled  a  something  like  the 
sound  of  the  o  in  "  glory."  Little  distinction  is  made  between  long  and  short 
Vowels,  accent  having  everywhere  superseded  quantity,  as  in  modern  Greek. 
No  difference  is  made  between  the  cerebral  and  dental  consonants,  both  being 
sounded  as  semi-cerebrals  like  the  English  t  and  d.  The  consonants  ch  and  chh 
have  the  sound  of  s  in  "  sin  "  andy  that  of  g;  in  "  azure."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  letter  s  is  pronoujiced  with  a  guttural  sound  approaching  that  of  ch  in  "  loch." 
The  declension  of  nouns  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  colloquial  (not 
literary )  Bengali,  but  the  conjugation  of  verbs  has  many  characteristic  features 
in  points  of  detail  which  need  not  be  mentioned  here.  The  Assamese  vocabulary, 
even  when  used  in  literature,  is  much  more  free  from  Tatsamas  than  is  Bengali. 

554.  The  Assamese  have  just  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  national  literature. 
In  no  department  have  they  been  more  successful  than  in  a  branch  of  study  in 
which  India  as  a  rule  is  curiously  deficient.  The  chain  of  historical  events  for 
the  last  six  hundred  years  has  been  carefuUy  preserved,  and  their  authenticity 
can  be  relied  upcm.  These  historical  works,  originally  written  in  imitation  of 
the  chronicles  kept  by  the  Ahom  conquerors  of  the  country,  and  stiU  called  by 
their  Ahom  name,  are  numerous  and  voluminous.  According  to  the  customs 
of  the  country,  a  knowledge  of  these  histories  was  an  indispensable  qualification 
t©  an  Assamese  gentleman ;  and  every  family  of  distinction,  as  well  as  the 
Government  and  public  officers,  kept  the  most  minute  records  of  contemporary 
events.  But  Assamese  literature  is  by  no  means  confined  to  history.  Some 
seventy  poetical  works,  principally  religious,  have  been  catalogued.    One  of  the 
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oldest  poets,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  celebrated,  was  ^ri  ^ankar  Dev,  who 
flourished  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  The  Hindu  system  of 
medicine  was  professionally  studied  by  numerous  Assam  families  of  distinction, 
and  some  knowledge  of  the  science  formed  one  of  the  necessary  acquirements  of 
a  well-bred  gentleman.  Hence  arose  a  good  stock  of  medical  works,  principally 
translations  or  adaptations  from  Sanskrit  into  the  vernacular.  We  know  of  at 
least  forty  dramatic  works  written  during  the  past  five  hundred  years,  and 
many  of  these  are  still  acted  in  the  village  ndmghars.  The  whole  of  the  Scrip- 
tures was  translated  into  Assamese  by  the  Serampore  missionaries  in  the  year  1813, 
and  several  editions  have  since  been  issued.  In  later  years,  the  American 
Baptist  Mission  Press  has  published  a  large  number  of  works  religious  and  lay, 
and  has  done  much  to  keep  the  language  pure  and  uncontaminated  by  the 
neighbouring  Bengah. 

555.  The  character  used  in  writing  Assamese  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  em-  Written 
ployed  for  Bengali.    It  has  one  sign,  that  to  represent  the  sound  of  w,  which  is  c^aiaoter. 
wanting  in  the  alphabet  of  that  language. 

556.  We  now  come  to  the  form  of  speech  which  is  intermediate  between  the  Mediate 

Outer  Circle  and  the   Inner  languages.    It  is  the  ^^'^''"p- 
vernacular    of   the    country    in    which  the  hero 
Eama-chandra  was  born ;    and  the  Jain  Apostle 
Mahavira  used  an  early  form  of  it  to  convey  his- 
teaching  to  his  disciples.     The  Prakrit  of  that  tract, 
Ardha-Magadhi,  hence  became  the  sacred  language 

of  the  Jains,  and  its  modern  successor,  Eastern  Hindi,  through  the  works  of  a  Eastern 
great  genius,  became  the  medium  for  celebrating  the  Gestes  of  Eama,  and  in  '^^"'^i-  . 
consequence  the  dialect'  used  for  nearly  all  the  poetry  of  Hindostan. 

567.  Eastern  Hindi,  which  includes  three  dialects,  Awadhi,  Bagheli,  and 
Chhattisgarhi,  occupies  parts  of  six  Provinces,  namely,  Oudh,  the  Province  of 
Agra,  Baghelkhand,  Bundelkhand,  Chota  Nagpur,  and  the  Central  Provinces.  It 
covers  the  whole  of  Oudh  except  the  district  of  Hardoi  and  a  part  of  Fyzabad. 
In  the  North- Western  Provinces  it  covers,  roughly  speaking,  the  country 
between  Benares  and  Hamirpur  in,  Bundelkhand.  It  occupies  the  whole  of 
Baghelkhand,  the  north-east  of  Bundelkhand,  the  south-Sone  tract  of  the 
district  of  Mirzapur,  the  States  of  Chang  Bhakar,  Sarguja,  TJdaipur,  Korea, 
and  a  portion  of  Jashpur  in  Chota  Nagpur.  In  the  Central  Provinces  it  covers 
the  districts  of  Jubbulpore  and  Mandla,  and  the  greater  part  of  Chhattisgarh  with 
its  Feudatory  States. 

558.  As  in  the  case  of  Bihari,  it  was  found  impossible  to  enumerate  separately 
the  number  of  speakers  of  Eastern  Hindi  residing  in  the  Lower  Provinces  of 
Bengal.  Out  of  the  26,780,174  people  returned  from  Bengal  as  speaking 
"  Hindi,"  24,283,028  have  been  credited  to  Bihari,  leaving  a  balance  of 
2,497,146  unaccounted  for,  some  of  whom  certainly  speak  Eastern  Hindi,  while 
the  rest  speak  Western  Hindi.  It  is  impossible  to  divide  these  figures  accurately 
between  the  two  languages.  Mr.  Gait,  however,  estimates  on  very  good  grounds 
that  we  may  put  the  speakers  of  the  former  at  1,150,000,  leaving  a  balance  of 
1,347,146  to  be  credited  to  Western  Hindi.  Adding  this  1,150,000  to  20,986,358, 
the  figures  given  in  Table  X,  Part  II,  we  arrive  at  22,136,358  as  the  approxi- 
mate number  of  speakers  of  Eastern  Hindi  in  all  India. 

559.  The  three  dialects  of  Eastern  Hindi  closely  resemble  each  other.  Indeed,  Dialects. 
Bagheli  differs  so  little  from  Awadhi,  that,  were  it  not  popularly  recognised  as  a 
separate  speech,  I  should  be  inclined  to  class  it  as  a  form  of  that  dialect. 
Chhattisgarhi,  under  the  influence  of  the  neighbouring  Marathi  and  Oriya, 
shoW^  greater  points  of  difference ;  but  its  close  connection  with  Awadhi  is 
nevertheless  appai-ent.  The  Awadhi-Bagheli  dialect  covers  the  whole  of  the  Awadhi  and 
Eastern  Hindi  area  of  the  United  Pitovinces  and  of  Bundelkhand,  Baghelkhand, 
Chang  Bhakar,  and  the  districts  of  Jubbulpore  and  Mandla.  It  is  als6  spoken  by 

some  scattered  tribes  in  the  Central  Provinces  to  the  south  and  west.  If  we 
wish  to  make  a  dividing  line  between  Awadhi  and  Bagheli,  we  may  take  the 
Eiver  Jamna  where  it  runs  between  Eatehpur  and  Banda,  and  thence  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Allahabad  district.  The  boundary  must,  however,  be 
uncertain,  for  there  is  hardly  any  definite  peculiarity  which  we  can  seize  ^pon 
as  a  deeisive  test.  Chhattisgarhi  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  Easteto  Hindi  ™t«- 
tract:  that  is  to  say,  the  States  of  TJdaipur,  Korea,  and  Sirguja,  and  a  portion  of 
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Jashpur,  and  the  greater  part  of  Chhattisgarh.    As  above  described,  Eastern 

Hindi  occupies  an  irregular  oblong  tract  of  country,  extending  from,  but  not 

including,  Nepal  to  the  Bastar  State  in  the  Central  Provinces,  much  longer 

from  north  to  south  than  it  is  from  east  to  west.    Its  mean  length  may  be 

roughly  taken  as  750  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  as  250,  which  together  give 

an  area  of  about  187,500  square  miles.     . 

A  vernaonkr  560.  Owing  to  the  prestige  of  the  Lucknow  Court  Awadhi  is  also  spoken  as  a 

thalfn  the    i^ermcular  by  Muhammadans  over  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  Provinces  and 

Earfem  ^    over  the  greater  part  of  Bihar,  the  language  of  the  Hindu  majority  of  this  tract 

Hindi  tract  being   Bihari.     It  is  difficult  to   say  how  many  of  these  Musalmans  do  use 

proper.         Awadhi,  but,  so  far  as  my  information  goes,  I  can  estimate  them  as  numbering 

about  a  million. 
Speakers  Large  numbers  of  speakers  of  Eastern  Hindi  are  scattered  all  over  Northern 

abroad.         India.     Putting  to  One  side  the  number  of  Oudh  men  who  have  travelled^ abroad 
in  quest  of  service,  there  is  our  Native  Army  which  is  largely  recruited  in  that 
Province. 
Linguistic  661.  Eastern  Hindi  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  languages  of  the  Nepal 

boundaries.    Himalayas  and  on  the  west  by  various  dialects  of  Western  Hindi,  of  which  the 
principal  are  Kanauji  and  Bundeli.    On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  Bhojpuri 
dialect  of  Bihari  and  by  Oriya.     On  the  south  it  meets  forms  of  the  Marathi 
•language. 
Position  of  562.  It  would  take  up  too  much  space  to  examine  fully  the  relationship  which 

EMtern .       Eastern  Hindi  bears  to  the  languages  on  its  east  and  on  its  west.    In  its  pro- 
regardTo       nunciatiou  it  follows  that  of  the  west  in  the  most  important  particulars,  while 
languages      in  the  dcclension  of  nouns  (although  it  has,  typical  peculiarities  of  its  own)  it  in 
and^he^in^ner  ^^^  main  foUows  Bihari.     So  also  in  the  declension  of  its'  pronouns  it  follows  the 
Groups.        Eastern  languages ;  for  instance,  its  possessive  pronoun  of  the  first  person  is  mor, 
not  merd.    In  the  conjugation  of  verbs  it  occupies  a  true  intermediate  position. 
We  have  seen  that  the  typical  characteristic  of  the  Eastern  languages  is  the  use 
of  personal  terminations  in  the  past  tense,  of  which  the  base  ends  in  I.    Eastern 
Bindi  does  not  use  a  past  participle  in  I,  but  does  employ  the  same  personal 
terminations  as  those  which  are  found  in  Bihari.    Eor  instance,  the  Western 
Hindi  participle  "  struck  "  is  mdrd,  which  is  a  contracted  form  of  mdrid,  while  the 
Bihari  form  is  mdrila.     In  the  West,  "he  struck"  is  mdrd   {i.e.,  mdrid),  with- 
out any  termination.     In  Bihari  it  is  mdrilas,  with  the  termination  s,  meaning 
"he"   (or,  Uterally,  "by  him").    Eastern  Hindi  takes  the  Western  mdrid,  and 
adds  to  it  the  Bihari  termination  s,  so  that  it  has  mdria-s,  more  usually  pro- 
nounced mdris.    In  the  future  tense  it  is  stiU  more  mixed.     Its  first  person  com- 
monly follows  the  Eastern  fashion,  and  the  third  the  Western.     The  second 
person  wavers  between  the  two.    Thus,  "  I  shaU  strike  "  is  the  Eastern  mMrabon, 
while  "  he  will  strike  "  is  the  Western  mdrihe.     We  thus  see  that  Eastern  Hindi 
occupies  an  intermediate  position  between  the  Central  Languages  and  those  of 
the  East,  exactly  like  the  "  Half-Magadhi  "  from  which  it  is  descended. 
Awadiii  563.  Two  dialects  of  Eastern  Hindi,  Awadhi  and  Bagheli,  have  received 

Literature,  considerable  literary  culture.  Of  these  the  Awadhi  literature  is  by  far  the  most 
important.  The  earliest  writer  of  note  in  that  dialect  was  a  Musalman,  Malik 
Muhammad  of  Jayas  (fl.  1540  A.D.),  the  author  of  the  fine  philosophic  epic 
entitled  the  Padumdwati.  This  work,  while  telling  in  vivid  language  the  story 
of  Eatan  Sen's  quest  for  the  fair  Padmavati,  of  Alau'ddin's  ruthless  siege  of  the 
virgin  city  of  Chitor,  of  Eatan's  valour,  and  of  Padmavati's  wifely  devotion,  cul- 
minating in  the  terrible  sacrifice  of  all  in  the  doomed  city  that  was  true  and 
fair,  to  save  it  from  the  lust  of  the  Tartar  conqueror,  is  also  an  aUegory  describ- 
ing the  search  of  the  soul  for  true  wisdom,  and  the  trials  and  temptations  which 
beset  it  in  its  course.  Malik  Muhammad's  ideal  of  life  is  high,  and  throughout 
the  work  of  the  Musalman  ascetic  there  run  veins  of  the  broadest  charity  and  of 
sympathy  with  those  higher  spirits  among  his  Hindu  feUow  countrymen  who 
were  groping  in  the  dark  for  that  light  of  which  many  of  them  obtained 
glimpses. 

Half  a  century  later,  contemporary  with  our  Shakespeare,  we  find  the  poet 
and  reformer  Tulsi  Das.  This  extraordinary  man,  who,  if  we  take  for  our  test 
the  influence  which  he  exercises  at  the  present  day,  was  one  of  the  half  dozen 
great  writers  which  Asia  has  produced,  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice.  He 
is  popularly  known  as  the  author  of  a  history  of  Rama,  but  he  was  far  more  than 
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that.  He  occupies  a  position  amongst  the  singers  of  the  Rama  legend  peculiar  to 
himseK.  Unlike  the  religious  poets  who  dwelt  in  the  Doab,  and  whose  theme  was 
Krishna,  he  lived  at  Benares,  unequalled  and  alone  in  his  niche  in  the  Temple  of 
Eame.  Disciples  he  had  in  plenty— today  they  are  numbered  by  millions— but 
imitators,  none.  Looking  back  through  the  vista  of  centuries  we  see  his  noble 
figure  standing  in  its  own  pure  light  as  the  guide  and  saviour  of  Hindostan.  His 
influence  has  never  ceased,  nay,  it  has  ever  kept  increasing ;  and  only  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  fate  of  Tantra-ridden  Bengal  or  on  the  wanton  orgies  which  are 
carried  out  under  the  name  of  Krishna  worship,  can  we  justly  appreciate  the  work 
of  the  man  who  first  in  Northern  India  taught  the  infinite  vileness  of  sin  and  the 
infinite  graciousness  of  the  Deity,  and  whose  motto  might  have  been — 

"  He  prayeth  besi  who  loveth  best 
All  thinggboth  great  and  small." 

But  Tulsi  Das  not  only  taught  this  elevated  system  of  religion;— he  succeeded 
in  getting  his  teaching  accepted.  He  founded  no  sect,  laid  down  no  dogmatic 
creed,  and  yet  his  great  work  is  at  the  present  day  the  one  Bible  of  ninety  mil- 
lions of  people,  and  fortunate  it  has  been  for  them  that  they  had  this  guide.  It 
has  been  received  as  the  perfect  example  of  the  perfect  book,  and  thus  its  influ- 
ence has  not  only  been  exercised  over  the  unlettered  multitude,  but  over  the  long 
series  of  authors  who  followed  him,  and  especially  over  the  crowd  which  sprang 
into  existence  with  the  introduction  of  printing  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  As  Mr.  Growse  says,  in  the  introduction  to  his  translation  of  the 
Bdmayan  of  this  author,  "the  book  is  in  everyone's  hands,  from  the  court  to  the 
cottage,  and  is  read  and  heard  and  appreciated  alike  by  every  class  of  the  Hindu 
community,  whether  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  young  or  old."  In  fact  the 
importance  of  Tulsi  Das  in  the  history  of  India  cannot  be  overrated.  Putting 
the  UWary  merits  of  his  work  out  of  the  question,  the  fact  of  its  universal 
acceptance  by  all  classes,  from  Bhagalpur  to  the  Punjab,  and  from  the  Hima- 
laya to  the  Nerbudda,  surely  demands  more  than  a  polite  acknowledgment  of 
his  existence.  Nearly  thirty  years  ago,  an  old  missionary  said  to  me  that  no 
one  could  hope  to  understand  the  natives  of  Upper  India,  till  he  had  mastered 
every  line  that  Tulsi  Das  had  written.  I  have  since  learned  to  know  how  right 
he  was.  The  result  of  the  commanding  position^  which  this  poet  occupies  in  the 
literary  history  of  India,  is  that  the  Awadhi  dialect  in  which  he  wrote  has  since 
his  time  been  accepted  as  the  only  form  of  North  Indian  speech  in  which  certain 
forms  of  poetry  can  be  composed.  Por  the  past  three  centuries  the  great 
mass  of  Indian  poetical  literature  has  been  inspired  by  one  or  other  of  two 
themes,  the  history  of  Eama  and  the  history  of  Krishna.  The  scene  of  the  latter's 
early  exploits  was  the  central  Doab,  with  the  district  of  Muttra  to  its  south,  and 
the  Braj  Bhasha  of  that  tract  has  been  used  as  the  means  of  recording  it.  But 
all  the  vast  literature  dealing  with  Rama  has  been  composed  in  Awadhi.  Nay, 
more,  the  use  of  Awadhi  has  extended,  so  that,  excepting  that  devoted  to  the 
Krishna  cycle,  nine-tenths  of  aU  the  poetry  of  North  India  has  been  written  in  it. 
Such,  for  instance,  is  the  great  translation  of  the  Mahabharata  made  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century,  for  the  Maharaja  of  Benares.  The  hst  of  authors 
in  this  dialect  is  a  long  one,  and  their  works  include  many  of  great  merit. 

564.  The  other  dialect  of  Eastern  Hindi,  Bagheli,  has  also  a  considerable  BaghSli 
literature.     Under  the  enlightened  patronage  of  the  Kings  of  Rewa,  a  school  of  Ltteratnra. 
poets  arose  in  that  country,  whose  works  still  enjoy  a  considerable  reputation. 
These  were,  however,  rather  th^  products  of  scholars  and  critics  who  wrote  about 
poetry  than  of  poets  themselves.    The  critical  faculty  was  finely  developed,  but 

the  authors  were  not  "  makers  "  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

565.  We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  Inner  languages  which  fall  into  Th^  Western 

two  groups,  the  Western  and  the  Northern.     The  ^^^^v- 
Western  Group  includes  Western  Hindi,  Rajasthani, 
Gujarati,  and  Panjabi. 

566.  Western  Hindi  covers  the  country  between  Western 
Sirhind  [Sahrind]  in  the  Punjab  and  Allahabad  in  ^''^^^• 
the  United  Provinces.    On  the  north  it  extends  to 
the  foot  of  Himalaya,  but  on  the  south  it  does  not 


Langaage. 

Popalation 
retarning  it. 

Western  Hindi  . 
Eajasthanl 
Gnjarati    . 
Panjabi     .          .         • 

40,714,925* 
10,917,712 
9,928,501t 
17,070,961 

Total,  Western  Group 

78,632,099 

*  The  fio-ures  for  Western  Hindi  are  those  given  in  the  tables,  plus  1,347,146  as  ejiplained  under  the  head 
of  Eastern  Hindi. 

t  Inolttdiug  Bhil  dialects  jknd  KhandeSi. 
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Bra]  Bh&sha. 


Kanauji. 


Dialeot. 

Estimated 
population 
speaking  It. 

Vernacular  Hindostani 
Dakhini     . 
Other  Hindostani, 

including    unclassed 

dialects 
Biaj  Bhasha 
iianauji     . 
Bundeli 
Bangaru    , 

7,072,745 
6,292,628 

5,921,384 
8,880,724 
5,082,006 
5,460,280 
2,505,158 

Total,  Western  Hindi 

40,714,925* 

reach  much  beyond  the  valley  of  the  Jamna,  except  towards  the  east,  "v^here 
it  covers  Bundelkhand  and  a  portion  of  the  Central  Provinces.  It  has  several 
recognised  dialects,  of  whicli  the  principal  ara  Hindostani,  Braj  Bhasha, 
Kanauji,  and  Bundeli,  to  which  we  may  add  the  Bangara  of  the  South-Eastern 
Punjab.  Of  these,  Hindostani  is  now  the  recognised  literary  form  of  Western 
Hindi,  audit  will  be  more  convenient  to  consider  it  last.  The  home  of  Bra] 
Bhasha  is  the  Central  Doab  and  the  country  immadiately  to  its  south  from 
near  Delhi  to,  say,  Etawah,  its  head-quarters  being  round  the  town  of  Muttra. 

South  and  west  of  the  Jumna  it  is  also  spoken  in 

Gurgaon,  in  the  States  of  Bharatpur  and  Karauli, 

and  in  the  north-west  of  the  Gwalior  ±genGj.     To 

its  west  and  south  it  gradually  merges  into  Eajas- 

thani.     For  more  than  two  thousand  years  Muttra 

has  been  one  of  the  most  important  centres    of 

Aryan  civilisation.     Here  also  tradition  places  the 

scenes  of  the  earlier  life  of  the  famous  demi-god 

Krishna.    It  was  thus  natural  that   the  dialect  of 

this  country,  the  direct  descendant  of  the  old  Prakrit 

of  ^urasena,  should  be  used  for  literature.     In  the 

Sanskrit  dramas,  the  ordinary  conversation  in  prose 

of  women  of  the  upper   classes  was  couched  in 

^auraseni  Prakrit,  and  a  variety  of  the  same  dialect 

was  employed  by  the  Digambara  Jains  for  their  sacred  books.     In  ancient  times 

a  part  of  ^urasena  was  known  as  Vraja,  i.e.,  the 
country  of  the  cow-pens,  and  from  this  is  derived  the 
modern  appellation  of  Braj,  with  its  language  known 
as  Braj  Bhasha.    The  most  important  writer  in  the 
modern  vernacular  was  the  blind  bard  Sur  Das,  who 
flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.    As 
Tulsi  Das  sung  of  Rama,  so  Sur  Das  sung  of  Krishna, 
and  between  them,  according  to  native  opinion,  they 
have  exhausted  all  the  possibiliMes  of  poetic  art. 
Many  are  the  traditions  of  minor  poets  who  were 
unable  to  produce  a  single  line  which  was  not  to  be 
found  already  existing  in  the  works  of  one  or  other 
of  these  two  masters  of  song.    To  the  European  mind 
there  can  be  little  comparison  between  the  two.     Siir  Das  was  a  voluminous 
author  who  sung  in  one  key,   a  sweet  one  it  is  true,  while  Tulsi  Das,  besides 
being  a  great  reformer  who  rose  superior  to  dogma  and  creeds  and  who  refused 
to  found  a  sect,  was  master  of  the  whole  gamut  of  human  passion.     Sur  Das 
was  not  only  one  of  the  founders  of  a  sect,  but  was  also  the  creator  of  a  school 
of  poets  whose  theme  was  Kj-ishna,  and  especially  the  child  Krishna,  the   com- 
panion of  the  herdmaidens  of  Muttra,  which  still  exists  and  which  expresses 
itself  through  the  medium  of  Braj  Bhasha.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  foUowers 
was  BOxari  Dal  (early  part   of  seventeenth  century),  the  author  of  the  famous 
Sat-sai. 

667.  Kanauji  is  the  dialect  of  the  Lower  Doab  from  about  Etawah  to  near 

Allahabad.    Opposite  the  town    of  Kanauj    it  has 
also    spread  across  ihe  Ganges  iaito  the  district   of 
Hardoi  and  a  part  of  Unao.    It  is  nearly  related  to 
Braj  Bhasha,  being  really  little  but  a  sub-dialect  of 
that  form  of  speech.    It  has  received  small  literary 
cultivation,  being  completely  overshadowed  by  its 
more  powerful  neighbour,  but  the  Serampur  mission- 
aries used  it  for  one  of  their  translations  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.    If 
we  may  trust  the  evidence  of  their  translation,  the 
dialect  has  lost  several  old  historical  forms  which 
existed  in  Kanauji  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteerlth  century,   and  which  are 
still  found  in  some  of  the  Rajasthani  dialects,  and  in  the  Khas  of  Nepal. 

»  These  figures  are  to  be  received  with  caution.  They  are  all  only  estimates,  which  are  based  on  imperfeat 
materials.  Details  of  each  estimate  are  given  lower  down.  The  figures  for  "  other  Hindostani  "  (which  are  arrived 
at  by  deJuoting  the  other  figures  from  the  total  for  Wes^iern  Hindi)  certainly  inolude  mmy  speakers  of  other 
dialects,  even  Kajasthani  ones. 


Bkaj  Bhasha. 

Wliere  spoken. 

Estimated 
number  of 
Fpeakcrs. 

Central  India     . 
Punjab 
Kajputana 
United  Provinces 
Elsewhere 

3,847 

3,551 

1,263  245 

7,109,,000 

1,081 

TorAl,  Bra]  Bhasha    . 

8,380,724 

KiXiVil. 

Where  spoken. 

Estimated 
tiamberof 
speakers. 

United  Provinces 
Elsewhere 

5,082,006 

Total,  Kanauji 

5,082,006 
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BiriTDsLi, 


Where  spoken. 


Central  India    . 
Central  Provinces 
United  Provinces 
Elsewhere 

Total,  Bundeli 


Estimated 
number  of 
speakers. 


2,206,456 

1,803,591 

J,450,000 

233 


5,460,280 


66S.  Bundeh  is  the  dialect  of  Western  Hindi  spoken  in  Bundelkhand  and  the  Bundsh 

= — ^ neighbourhood,  including  not  only^  the  Bundelkhand 

Agency,  but  also  Jalaun,  Hamirpur,  and  Jhansi, 
together  with  the  eastern  portion  of  the  GwaUor 
Agency.  It  is  also  spoken  in  the  adjoining  portions 
of  Bhopal,  and  in  the  Damoh,  Saugor,  Seoni,  and 
Narsinghpur,  and  parts  of  the  Hoshangabad  and 
Chhindwara  districts  of  the  Central  Provinces. 
Banda,  though  politically  in  Bundelkhand,  does 
not  speak  Bundeli.  The  language  here  is  a  mixed 
one,  but  it  is  in  the  main  Bagheli.  Bundeli  has  a 
small  literature,  dating  from  the  time  of  Chhattar 
Sal  of  Panna   and  his  immediate  predecessors  and 

successors  of  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.    The  Serampur  missionaries 

translated  the  New  Testament  into  it. 

These  three  dialects,   Braj   Bhasha,  Kanauji,  and  Bundeli,  are  all  oloselv 

connected  with  each  other,  and  are  typical  pure  languages  of  the  Inner  group. 

569.  The  Western  Hindi  spoken  in  the  south-east  of  the  Punjab  has  several  Bsngaru. 

local  names,  but  it  is  everywhere  the  same  dialect.     In  the   Hariana  tract 

of  Hissarand  Jind,  it  is  recognised  by  Europeans 
under  the  name  of  Hariani.  They,  however,  call 
the  same  form  of  speech,  when  they  meet  it 
in  Bohtak,  Dujana,  the  country  parts  of  the 
Delhi  district,  and  Karnal,  simply  "Hin^." 
Natives  sometimes  call  it  Jatu,  and  sometimes 
Bangaru,  according  to  the  caste  of  the  people  who 
speak  it  or  to  the  tract  in  .which  it  is  spoken. 
Bangaru,  or  the  language  of  the  Bangar,  the  high 
and  dry  tract  of  the  South- Eastern  Punjab  west  of 
the  Ganges,  appears  to  be  the  most  suitable  name  by 
which  to  identify  it.     This  form  of  Western  Hindi 


BlNCtASIT. 


Where  spoken. 


Hisaar 

Jind 

Bohtak 

Dujana 

Delhi  (about) 

Karnal 

Rajputana  . 

Elsewhere 

Total,  Bangaru 


Number  of 
speakers. 


401,704 

200,512 

629,421 

24,097 

400,000 

844,562 

3,054 

1,808 


2.505,158 


has  Panjabi  to  its  north  and  west,  and  Ahirwati  and  Marwari  (both  dialects 
of  EajasthAni)  to  its  south,  and  it  is  a  mixture  of  the  three  languages,  with 
Western  Hindi  as  its  basis.  It  does  not  extend  farther  north  than"  Karnal. 
In  the  east  of  the  Umbala  district  the  form  of  Western  Hindi  which  we  find 
spoken  is  the  same  as  the  vernacular  Hindostani  of  the  Upper  Doab  which  will 
now  be  described.    In  West  Umbala  we  find  Panjabi. 

_  570.  As  a  vernacular,  Hind5stani  is  the  dialect  of  Western  Hindi  which  ex-  Hindostani. 
hibits  that  language  in  the  act  of  shading  off  into  Panjabi.     It  has  the  Western  ^'  *  ^'"■°*" 
Hindi  grammar,  but  the  terminations  are  those  which  we  find  in  Panjabi.    Thus,  ™^"" 
the  true  Western  Hindi  postposition -of  the  genitive  is  kau,  and  the  form  used  in 
Panjabi  is  da.     The  Hindostani  dialect  of  Western  Hindi  takes  the  k  of  km, 
but  the  termination  d  of  the  Panjabi,  and  has  kd.    So  also  in  all  adjectives 
and  participles.    Hindostani  must  be  considered  under  two  aspects,   (1)  as  a 
vernacular  dialect  of  Western  Hindi,  and  (2)  as  the  well-known  literary  Ian-  As  a  literary 
guage  of  Hindostan  and  the  lingua  franca  current  over  nearly  the  whole  of  India,  language 
As  a  vernacular,  it  may  be  taken  as  the  dialect  of  Western  Hindi  spoken  in/i"^'*" 
the  Upper  Gangetic  Doab,  in  Rohilkhand,  and  in  the  east"  of  the  Umbala  district 
of  the  Punjab,  _  It  is  spoken  in  its  greatest  purity  round  Meerut  and  to  the  north. 
In  Eohilkhand  it  gradually  shades  off  into  Kanauji,  and  in  Umbala  into  Panjabi. 
In  the  rest  of  the  Eastern  Punjab  the  language  is  Bangaru  except  in  Gurgaon  where 
vernacular  Hindostani  merges  into  Braj  Bhasha,  which  may  be  considered  to  be 
established  in  the  east  of  that  district.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  Meerut,  save  in 
a  few  minor  particulars,  the  language  is  practically  the  same  as  that  taught  in 
the  usual  Hindostani  grammars.*   It  is  ,not,  however,  as  the  vernacular  of  the  Up- 
per Doab  that  Hindostani  is  generally  known.  To  Europeans  it  is  the  polite  speech 
of  India  generally,  and  more  especially  of  Hindostan.    The  name  itself  is  of 
European  coinage,  and  indicates  the  idea  which  is  thus  connoted,  it  being  rarely 

*  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  account  of  Hindostani  and  its  origin  differs  widely  from  that  which  has  been 
given  hitherto  by  most  authors  (including  the  present  writer),  which  was  based  on  Mir  Amman's  preface  to  the 
"  Bagh  0  Bahar."  According  to  him  Urdu  was  a  mongrel  mixture  of  the  languages  of  the  various  tribes  who 
flocked  to  the  Delhi  Bazaar.  The  explanation  given  above  was  first  put  forward  by  Sir  Charles  Lyall  in  the 
year  1880,  and  the  Linguistic  Survey  has  shown  the  entire  correctness  of  his  view.  Hindostani  is  simply  the 
vernacular  of  the  Upper  Doab,  on  which  a  certain  amount  of  literary  polish; has  been  bestowed,  and  from  which 
a  few  rustic  idioms  have  been  excluded. 
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used  by  natives  except  under  European  influence.  As  a  lingua  franca  Hindostani 
grew  up  in  the  bazaar  attached  to  the  Delhi  Court,  and  was  carried  everywhere 
in  India  by  the  lie\itenants  of  the  Mogliul  Empire.  Since  then  its  seat  has  been 
secure.  It  has  several  recognised  varieties,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned 
Urdu.  Urdu,  Rekhta,  Dakhini,  and  Hindi.     Urdu  is  that  form  of  Hindostani  which 

is  written  in  the  Persian  character,  and  which  makes  a  free  use  of  Persian 
(including  Arabic)  words  in  its  vocabulary.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  Urdu-e  mu'alla  or  royal  military  bazaar  outside  the  Delhi  palace. 
It  is  spoken  chiefly  in  the  towns  of  Western  Hindostan  and  by  Musalraans  and 
Hindus  who  have  fallen  under  the  influence  of  Persian  culture.  Persian 
vocables  are,  it  is  true,  employed  in  every  form  of  Hindostani.  Such  have 
been  admitted  to  fuU  citizenship  even  in  the  rustic  dialects,  or  in  the  elegant 
Hindi  of  modem  writers  Hke  Harishchandra  of  Benares.  To  object  to  their  use 
would  be  affected  purism,  just  as  would  be  the  avoidance  of  the  use  of  all 
words  of  Latin  derivation  in  English.  But  in  what  is  known  as  high  Urdu,  the 
use  of  Persian  words  is  carried  to  almost  incredible  extremes.  In  writings  of 
this  class  we  find  whole  sentences  in  which  the  only  Indian  thing  is  the  gram- 
mar, and  with  nothing  but  Persian  words  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  curious, 
however,  that  this  extreme  Persianisation  of  Hindostani  is  not,  as  Sir  Charles 
Lyall  rightly  points  out,  the  work  of  conquerors  ignorant  of  the  tongue  of  the 
people.  On  the  contrary,  the  Urdu  language  took  its  rise  in  the  efforts  of  the 
ever  pliable  Hindu  to  assimilate  the  language  of  his  rulers.  Its  authors  were 
Kayasths  and  Khatris  employed  in  the  administration  and  acquainted  with 
Persian,  not  Fersians  or  Persianised  Turks,  who  for  many  centuries  used  only 
their  own  language  for  Uterary  purposes.*  To  these  is  due  the  idea  of  employ- 
ing the  Persian  character  for  their  vernacular  speech,  and  the  consequent  pre- 
ference for  words  to  wliioh  that  character  is  native.  "  Persian  is  now  no  foreign 
idiom  in  India,  and  though  its  excessive  use  is  repugnant  to  good  taste,  it 
would  be  a  foolish  purism  and  a  political  mistake  to  attempt  (as  some  have 
attempted)  to  eliminate  it  from  the  Hindu  literature  of  the  day."  I  have 
made  this  quotation  from  Sir  Charles  Lyall's  work,  in  order  to  show  what  an 
accomplished  scholar  has  to  say  on  one  side  of  a  much  debated  question.  That  the 
general  principle  which  he  has  enunciated  is  the  correct  one  I  think  no  one  will 
dispute.  Once  a  word  has  become  domesticated  in  Hindostani  no  one  has  any 
right  to  object  to  its  use,  whatever  its  origin  may  be,  and  opinions  will  only  differ 
as  to  what  words  have  received  the  right  of  citizenship  and  what  have  not. 
This,  after  all,  is  a  question  of  style,  and  in  Hindostani  as  in  English,  there  are 
styles  and  styles.  Por  myself,  I  far  prefer  the  Hindostani  from  which  words 
whose  citizenship  is  in  any  way  doubtful  are  excluded,  but  that,  I  freely  admit; 
is  a  matter  of  taste. 
Rekhta.  571.  Rekhta  {i.e.,  "scattered  "  or  "  crumbled  ")  is  the  form  which  Urdu  takes 

when  used  for  poetry.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  manner  in  which  Persian 
words  are  "  scattered  "  through  it.  When  poems  are  written  in  the  special  dialect 
used  by  women,  which  has  a  vocabulary  of  its  own,  it  is  known  as  Rekhti.f 

672.  Dakhini  is  the  form  of  Hindostani  used 

Dakhini.  dakhiiti.  ;     ^y  Musalmans  in  the  Deccan.     Like  Urdu  it  is 

written  in  the  Persian  character,  but  is  much 
more  free  frorii  Persianisation.  It  uses  grammatical 
forms  (such  as  mere  ko  for  mujh  ho)  which  are 
common  in  rustic  parts  of  Northern  India,  but 
which  are  not  found  in  the  literary  dialect,  and  in 
some  localities,!  does  not  use  the  agent  case  with  ne 
before  transitive  verbs  in  the  past  tense,  which  is  a 
characteristic  feature  of  all  the  dialects  of  Western 
Hindostan.  In  the  figures  given  in  the  margin,  I 
have  deducted  the  speakers  of  Hindostani  who  are 
found  in  Gujarat,  from  the  total  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency.     The  Hindostani  of  Gujarat  has  very 

*  English  is  heing  introduced  into  Indian  vernaculars  in  the  same  way.  Once  in  Monghyr  T  overheard  one 
Bengali  say  to  another  "  e  deser  climate  constitution? r  janya  ati  healthy."  A  native  horse-doctor  once  said  to 
me  ahout  a  dog  licking  his  wound,  "  Kutta-ka  saliva  bahut  antiseptic  hai,"  and  Mr.  Grahame  Bayley  has  heard 
one  Panjabi   dentist  say  to  another  "  continually  excavate  na  karo." 

t  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  much  of  the  preceding  account  of  Urdu  is  based  on  Sir  Charles 
Lyall's  Sketch   of  the  Hindustani    language. 

t  Asa,  broad  rule  Bombay  Dakhini  and  all  that  spoken  north  of  the  Satpuras  employ  ne,  while  Madras 
Dakhini  does  not.  ~ 


DiKHiirl. 

Estimated 

Dumber  of 

Where  spoken. 

speakers. 

Ajmsr 

53 

Earoda 

69,048 

Berar 

S70,003 

Bombay     . 

1,125,043 

Central  Provinces 

2,516,757 

Cochia 

2,467 

Coorg 

6,679 

Hyderabad 

1,158,490 

Madras 

892,480 

Mysore 

245,516 

Punjab       .         .         • 

136 

Travancore 

5,956 

Total,  Dakhini    . 

6,292,628 
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few  of  tlie  typical  characteristics  of  Dakhini,  and  more  nearly  approaolies    the 
standard  of  Delhi. 

573.  The  word  "  Hindi  "  is  used  in  several  different  meanings.  It  is  aPersian,  Hindi, 
not  an  Indian,  word,  and  properly  signifies  a  native  of  India,  as  distinguished  from 

a  "  Hindu  "  or  non-Musalman  Indian.  Thus  Amir  Khusrau  says  "  whatever  live 
Hindu  fell  into  the  King's  hands  was  pounded  to  death  under  the  feet  of  ele- 
phants. The  Musalmans  who  were  Hindis  had  their  lives  spared."  In  this  sense 
(and  in  this  way  it  is  still  used  by  Datives)  Bengali  and  Marathi  are  as  much 
Hindi  as  the  language  of  the  Doab.  Cn  the  other  hard,  Europeans  nse  the 
word  in  two  mutually  contradictory  senses,  vin!.,  sometimes  to  indicate  the  San- 
skritised,  or  at  least  the  non-Persianised,  form  of  Hindostani  which  is  used  as  a 
literary  form  of  speech  by  Hindus,  and  which  is  usually  written  in  the  Deva- 
nagari  character,  and  sometimes,  loosely,  to  indicate  all  the  rural  dialects  spoken 
between  Bengal  Proper  and  the  Punjab.  It  is  in  the  latter  sense  that  the  word 
was  employed  at  the  last  Census,  but,  in  the  present  pages,  I  use  it  only  in  the 
former.  This  Hindi,  therefore,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  "  High  Hindi," 
is  the  prose  literary  language  of  those  Hindus  who  do  not  employ  Urdu.  It  is, of 
modern  origin,  having  been  introduced  under  English  influence  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century.  Up  tUl  then,  when  a  Hindu  wrote  prose  and  did  not 
use  Urdu,  he  wrote  in  his  own  local  dialect,  Awadhi,  Bundeli,  Braj  Bhasha,  or 
what  not.  Lallu  Lai,  under  the  inspiration  of  Hr.  Gilchrist,  changed  all 
this  by  writing  the  well-known  Prem  Sagar,  a  work  which  was,  so  far  as  the 
prose  portions  went,  practically  written  in  Urdu,  with  Indo-Aryan  words 
substituted  wherever  a  writer  in  that  form  of  speeck  would  use  Persian 
ones.  It  was  thus  an  automatic  reversion  to  the  actual  vernacular  of  the 
Upper  Doab.  The  course  of  this  novel  experiment  was  successful  from 
the  start.  The  subject  of  the  first  book  written  in  it  attracted  the  attention  of 
aU  good  Hindus,  and  the  author's  style,  musical  and  rhythmical  as  the  Arabic 
saj',  pleased  their  ears.  Then,  the  language  fulfilled  a  want.  It  gave  a  lingua 
franca  to  the  Hindus.  It  enabled  men  of  widely  difPerent  provinces  to  con- 
verse with  each  other  without  having  recourse  to  the,  to  them,  unclean  words 
of  the  Musalmans.  It  was  easily  intelligible  everywhere,  for  its  grammar  was 
that  of  the  language  which  every  Hindu  had  to  use  in  his  business  relations 
with  Government  officials,  and  its  vocabulary  was  the  common  property  of  all 
the  Sanskritic  languages  of  Northern  India.  Moreover,  very  Httle  prose, 
excepting  commentaries  and  the  like,  had  been  written  in  any  modern  Indian 
vernacular  before.  Literature  had  almost  entirely  confined  itself  to  verse. 
Hence  the  language  of  the  Prem  Sagar  became,  naturally  enough,  the  standard 
of  Hindu  prose  all  over  Hindostan,  from  Bengal  to  the  Punjab,  and  has  held 
its  place  as  such  to  the  present  day.  Now-a-days  no  Hindu  of  Upper  India 
dreams  of  writing  in  any  language  but  ITrdu  or  Hindi  when  he  is  writing 
prose  ;  but  when  he  takes  to  verse,  "he  at  once  adopts  one  of  the  old  national 
dialects,  such  as  the  Awadhi  of  Tulsi  Das  or  the  Braj  Bhasha  of  the  blind  bard  • 
of  Agra.  Some  adventurous  spirits  have  tried  to  write  poems  in  Hindi,  but 
the  attempts  have  been  disastrous,  and  have  earned  nothing  but  derision.  Since 
Lallii  Lai's  time  Hindi  has  developed  for  itself  certain  rules  of  style  which 
differentiate  it  from  Urdu,  the  principal  ones  relating  to  the  order  of  words, 
which  is  much  less  free  than  in  that  form  of  Hindostani.  It  has  also,  of  late 
years,  fallen  under  the  fatal  spell  of  Sanskrit,  and  is  showing  signs  of  becoming, 
in  the  hands  of  Pandits,  and  under  the  encouragement  of  some  European 
writers  who  have  learned  Hindi  through  Sanskrit,  as  debased  as  literary 
Bengali,  without  the  same  excuse.  Hindi  has  so  copious  a  vocabulary  of  its 
own,  a  vocabulary  rooted  in  the  very  beings  of  the  sturdy  peasantry  upon 
whose  language  it  is  based,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  Sanskrit  words  which  one 
meets  in  most  modern  H  indi  books  are  useless  and  unintelligible  excrescences. 
The  employment  of  Sanskrit  words  is  supposed  to  add  dignity  to  the  style. 
One  might  as  weU  say  that  a  graceful  girl  of  eighteen  gained  in  dignity  by 
masquerading  in  the  furbelows  of  her  great  grandmother.  Some  enlightened 
native  scholars  are  struggling  hard,  without  displaying  any  affected  purism, 
against  this  too-easily  acquired  infection,  and  we  may  hope  that  their  efforts 
wiU  meet  with  the  encouragement  which  they  deserve.   . 

574.  We  may  now  define  the  three  main  varieties  of  Hindostani  as  follows : —  Hindostftni, 
Hindostani  is  primarily  the  language  of  the  Northern  Doab,  and  is  also  the  SS-;.""^ 

ua  franca   of    Ind&a,   capable  of  being   written   in   both  Persian   and 
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Deva-nagari  characters,  and,  -without  purism,  avoiding  alike  the  excessive  use  of 
either  Persian  or  Sanskrit  words  when  employed  for  Kterature.  The  name 
'*  Urdu  "  can  then  be  confined  to  that  special  variety  of  Hindostani  in  which 
Persian  words  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  which  hence  can  only  be  written 
in  the  Persian  character  ;  and,  similarly,  "  Hindi "  can  be  confined  to  the  form 
of  Hindostani  in  which  Sanskrit  words  abound,  and  which  hence  can  only  be 
written  in  the  Deva-nagari  character.  These  are  the  definitions  which  were 
proposed  by  the  late  Mr.  Growse,  and  they  have  the  advantage  of  being 
intelligible,  while  at  the  same  time  they  do  not  overlap.  Hitherto,  all  the 
three  words  have  been  very  loosely  employed.  Pinally,  I  use  "  Eastern  Hindi  " 
to  connote  the  group  of  intermediate  dialects  of  which  Awadhi  is  the  chief, 
and  *•  Western  Hindi  "  to  connote  the  group  of  dialects  of  which  Braj  Bhasha 
and  Hindostani  (in  its  different  phases)  are  the  best  known. 
Literature.  675.  Asa  literary  language,  the  earliest  specimens  of  Hindostani  are  in  Urdij, 

or  rather  E^khta,  for  they  were  poetic^  works.  Its  cultivation  began  in  the 
Deccan  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  it  received  a  definite  standard 
oi^  form  a  hundred  years  later,  principally  at  the  hand  of  Wali  of  Aurangabad, 
commonly  called  "  the  Pather  of  Eekhta."  The  example  of  Wall  was  quickly 
followed  at  Delhi,  where  a  school  of  poets  took  its  rise  of  which  the  most 
brilliant  members  were  Sauda  (d.  1780,  the  author  of  the  famous  satires)  and  Mir 
Taqi  (d.  1810).  Another  school  (almost  equally  celebrated)  arose  in  Lucknow 
during  the  troubled  time  at  Delhi  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  great  difference  between  the  poetiy  of  Trdu  and  that  written  in  the  various 
dialects  of  Easterner  Western  Hindi  lies  in  the  system  of  prosody.  In  the 
former  the  prosody  is  that  of  the  Persian  language,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  the 
altogether  opposed  indigenous  system  of  India.  Moreover,  the  former  is 
entirely  based  on  Persian  models  of  composition,  which  are  quite  different  from 
the  older  works  from  which  the  native  literature  took  its  origin.  Urdu  prose 
came  into  existence,  as  a  literary  medium,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
in  Calcutta.  Like  Hindi  prose,  it  was  due  to  English  influence,  and  to  the  need 
of  "text-books  in  both  forms  of  Hindostani  for  the  College  of  Port  William. 
The  Bagh  o  Bahar  of  Mir  Amman,  and  the  Khirad  Afroz  of  Hafizu'ddin  Ahmad 
are  familiar  examples  of  the  earlier  of  these  works  in  Urdu,  as  the  already 
mentioned  Prem  Sagar  written  by  I  allu  Lai  is  an  example  of  those  in  Hindi. 
Since  then  both  Urdii  and  Hindi  prose  have  had  a  prosperous  course,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  copious  literature  which  has  poured  from  the 
press  during  the  past  century.  Muhammad  Husain  (Azad)  and  Pandit  Batan 
Nath  (Sarshar)  are  probably  the  most  eminent  among  the  writers  of  Urdu 
prose,  while  in  Hindi  the  late  Harishchandra  of  Benares,  by  universal  consent,* 
holds  the  first  place.  Hindi,  of  course,  has  no  poetical  literature.  Urdu 
poetry  continues  to  flourish,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  authors  of  the  last 
century  being  the  late  King  of  Oudh. 
Kajaathani.  676.  As  its  name  indicates,  Bajastham  is  the  language  of  Rajasthan,  in  the 

sense  given  to  that  word  by  Tod.  It  is  spoken  in  Eajputana  and  the  western 
portion  of  Central  India,  and  also  in  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  Central 
Provinces,  Sind,  and  the  Punjab.  To  the  east  it  shades  off  into  Bundeli  in  the 
Gwalior  Agency.  To  its  north  it  merges  into  Braj  Bhasha,  in  the  States  of 
KerauH  and  Bharatpur  and  in  the  British  district  of  Gurgaon.  To  the  west 
it  gradually  becomes  Panjabi,  Lahnda,  and  Sindhi,  through  the  mixed  dialects 
of  the  Indian  Desert,  and,  directly,  Gujarati  in  the  State  of  Palanpur.  On  the 
south  it  meets  Marathi,  but  does  not  merge  into  it. 
Dialects.  577.  Eajasthau  is  a  tract  divided  amongst  many  states  and  many  tribes,  and 

it  lias  hence  many  closely  r-elated  dialects.  No  less 
than  fifteen  variations  of  the  local  speech  have 
been  counted  in  the  Jaipur  State  alone.  Omitting 
minor  local  differences,  there  are  at  least  sixteen 
real  dialects  spoken  over  the  area  in  which  Eajas- 
thani  is  the  vernacular.  An  examination  of  them 
shows  that  they  fall  into  four  main  groups,  which 
may  be  called  Mewati,  Malvi,  Jaipuri,  and 
Marwari,  and  these  may  be  taken  as  the  four  main 
dialects  of  the  language.  In  addition  to  these  we 
may  also  notice  Bagri,  Nimari,  and  Gujari.    The 


Number  of 

Dialect. 

speakers 

reported. 

Mewati      . 

592,498 

Malvi 

1,742,065 

Nimari 

216,110 

Jaipnri 

2,166,771 

i!Srwari    . 

4,781,991 

Bagri 

845,743 

Gujari 

204,322 

Unspecified 

368,212 

ToTAi,,  Rftjasth 

ani     ■ 

10,917,712  1 
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first  is  a  form  of  Marwari,  and  the 
nearly  related  to  Jaipur!. 


second  of  Malvi,  while  the  third  is  most 


MSWATl. 

Where  spoken. 

Namber  of 
epeakers. 

Eajputana 

Punjab 

JCentral  India      . 

Elsewhere           .         , 

478,756 

110,409 

3,147 

186 

Total,  Mewati     . 

592,498 

MalvI.                               11 

Where  spoken. 

Number  of 
speakers. 

Central  India 
Central  Provinces        . 
Rajputana 
Elsewhere            . 

1,524.663 

5a,797 

161,056 

3,549 

ToTAi,  Malvi 

1,742,065 

NIUABl.                                          1 

■Where  spoken. 

Namber  of  . 
speakers. 

Central  India     . 
Central  Provinces 

177,945 
38,165 

ToTAI,  NimSri 

216,110 

578.  Mewati  or  Bighota  is  the  dialect  of  theMSwati. 
north-east  of  Rajputana.  It  is  the  language  of  the 
Meos,  whose  head- quarters  are  in  the  State  of 
Alwar.  It  is  also  spoken  in  the  South-East  Punjab, 
and  the  native  states  adjoining.  The  Ahirwati 
spoken  to  the  south  and  south-west  of  Delhi  is  a 
form  of  it.  As  might  be  expected,  it  is  the  dialect 
of  Rajasthani  which  most  nearly  approaches  West- 
ern Hindi.  In  Ahirwati  we  see  it  merging  into 
Bangaru,  while  in  the  dialect  of  Alwar,  it  is  shad- 
ing off  into  Braj  Bhasha. 

579.  The  head-quarters  of  Malvi  are  in  the  Malwa  country  round  Indore,  but  Malvi. 

it  extends  over  a  wide  tract.  To  the  east  it  reaches 
Bhopal,  where  it  meets  Bundeli,  and  to  the  west 
it  is  stopped  by  the  Bhil  dialects  •  spoken  in  the 
hills  south  of  Udaipur.  It  also  occupies  the  north- 
western   districts    of    the  Central    Provinces.     A 

*  peculiar  form  of  it,  which  is  much  mixed  with 
Marwari  forms,  is  called  Rangri,  and  is  spoken  by 
Rajputs.  In  North  Nimar  and  the  adjoining 
portion  of  the  Bhopawar  Agency  of  Central  India, 
Malvi  has  become  so  mixed  with  Khandesi  and  the 
Bhil  languages  that  it  has  become  a  new  dialect, 
called  Nimari,  and  possessing  peculiarities  of  its 
own.  Nimari  can,  however,  hardly  be  called  a 
true  dialect,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  call  Mewati, 
Malvi,  Jaipuri,  and  Marwari  dialects  of  Rajas- 
thani. It  is  rather  a  mixed  patois  made  up  of 
several  languages,  with  Malvi  for  its  basis. 

580.  Jaipuri  maybe  taken  as  representing  the  dialects  of  Eastern  Rajputana,  Jaipur!, 

of  which  it  and  Harauti  are  the  chief.  It  goes  as  far 
east  as  Gwalior,  in  which  Agency  Bundeli  is  the 
principal  form  of  speech.  We  know  more  about 
Jaipuri  than  about  any  other  form  of  Rajasthani. 
At  the  request  of  His  Highness  the  Maharajah  of 
Jaipur,  an  elaborate  survey  pf  all  the  various  local 
dialects  employed  in  the  State  has* been  carried  out 
by  the  Rev.  G.  Macalister,  M.A.,  who  has  published 
the  results  in  an  admirable  little  volume. 

581.  By  far  the  most  important  of  the  Rajputana  dialects,  whether  we  consider  Mai-wari. 

the  size  of  the  area  in  which  it  is  the  vernacular^ 
the  number  of  its  speakers,  or  the  extent  to  which 
it  has  spread  over  India,  is  Marwari.  Its  home  is 
Western  Rajputana,  including  the  great  States  of 
Marwar,  Mewar,  Bikaner,  and  Jaisalmir.  It  has 
many  varieties,  of  which  the  best  known  are  the 
Thali,  or  Western  Marwari  of  the  Desert,  which 
extends  well  into  Sind,  the  Mewari  of  the  Udaipur 
State,  and  the  Bagri  of  North- East  Bikaner  and  Bsgri. 
the  neighbouring  portion  of  the  Punjab.  The  last 
is  often  considered  a  distinct  dialect.  The  Shekha- 
wati  of  North-West  Jaipur  differs  very  little  from 
the  Marwari  spoken  in  the  east  and  centre  of  the 
adjoining  State  of  Bikaner.  In  most  parts  of 
India  Marwari  is  taken  by  natives  to  include  all 
the  Various  dialects  of  Rajputana,  so  that  the  figures 
given  inevitably  include  some  speakers  of  Jaipuri 
and  Malvi.  In  the  previous  Census  Marwari 
was  classed  as  a  separate  language,  and  all 
the  remaining  dialects  of  Rajasthani,  together  with 
Western    Hindi,  Eastern  Hindi,  and  Bihari,  were 


jAipnai. 

Where  spoken. 

Nnmber'of 
speakers. 

Ajmer-AJerwara. 
Central  India 
Rajputana 
Elsewhere 

5,938 

41,642 

2,118,767 

424 

TOTAt,  Jaipuri 

2,166,771 

MiKWAEi. 

Where  spoken. 

Number  of 
speakers. 

Ajnier-Merwara           . 

Assam        . 

Bengal 

Berar 

Bombay     . 

Central  India 

Central  Provinces 

Hyderabad 

Punjab           (excluding 
Bagri)     .         .         . 

Rajputana     (exclading 
Bagri)     .  '      , 

United  Provinces 

Elsewhere  . 

ToTAi,  Marwaii      (ex- 
cluding Bagri) 

333,401 

7,205 

10,663 

41,521 

253,503 

125,498 

30,941 

57,777 

196,026 

3,712,262 
8,050 
5,144 

4,781,991 

BagbI.                                II 

Punjab       . 
Rajputana  . 

281,491 
564,252 

ToTAI,  Bagri  . 
ToTAt,  Marwari  (in- 
cluding Bagri)  ,     . 

845,743 

5,627,734 
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put  together  tinder  one  head,  that  of  "  Hindi."  That  all  the  four  Eajasthani 
dialects  form  one  closely  connected  group,  distinct  from  Western  Hindi,  can- 
not be  doubted ;  indeed,  they  are  much  more  closely'  connected  with  Gujarati 
than  with  that  language.  The  historical  relationship  that  has  existed  for  cen- 
turies between  Rajputana  and  Gujarat  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge. 

582.  The  only  dialect  of  Eajasthani  which  has  a  considerable  recognised  litera- 
ture is  Marwari.    Numbers  of  poems  in  Old  Marwari  or  Dingal,  as  it  is  called 
wlieri  used  for  poetical  purposes,  are  in  existence  but  have  not  as  yet  been  seriously 
studied.     Besides  this,  there  is  an  enormous  mass  of  literature  in  various  forms 
of  Eajasthani,  of  considerable  historical  importance,  about  which  hardly  any- 
thing is  known.     I  allude  to  the  corpus  of  bardic  histories  described  in  Tod's 
Bajasthan,  the  accomplished  author  of  which  was  probably  the  only  European 
who  has  read  any  considerable  portion  of  them.    A  small  fraction  of  the  most 
celebrated  history,  the  FritMrdj  Bdsau  of  Chand  Bardai,  has,  it  is  true,  been 
edited  and  translated,  but  the  rest,  written  in  an  obsolete  form  of  a  language 
little  known  at  the  present  day,  still  remains  a  virgin  mine  for  the  student 
of  history  and  of  language.    The  task  of  producing  the  whole  is,  however,  too 
gigantic  for  any  single  hand,  and  unless  it  is  taken  up  by  some  body  of  scholars 
acting  on  a  uniform  plan,  I  fear  that  the  only  students  of  B  ajputana  history 
for  many  years  to  come  will  be  fish^insects  and  white  ants.    What  an  oppor- 
tunity of  laying  his  fellow  countrymen  under  everlasting  obligations  lies  open 
to  some  patriotic  Eajput  prince  !     Besides  these  Bardic  Chronicles,  Eajasthani 
also  possesses  a  large  religious  literature.     That  of  the  Dadu  Panthi  sect  alone 
contains  more  than  half  a  million  verses.    We  do  not  know  in  what  dialect  of 
Eajasthani  any  of  these  works  are  written.    The  portion  of  the  Frithlrdj 
Masau  which  has  been  published  is  written  in  an  old  form  of  Western  Hindi — 
not  Eajasthani, — but,  imfortonately,  this  work,  while  the  most  celebrated,   is 
also  the  one  regarding  the  authenticity  of  which  the  most  serious  doubts  are  • 
justified.    The  Serampur  missionaries  translated    the    New    Testament  into 
Harauti   (an  eastern  dialect),    Ujaini   {i.e.,  Malvi),  TJdaipuri  {i.e.,   Mewari), 
Marwari,  Jaipuri  proper,  and  Bikaneri. 

.  583.  At  the  time  of  the  great  war  of  the  Mahabharata,  the  country  known  as 
that  of  the  Panchalas  extended  from  the  river  Ghambal  up  to  Hardwar  at  the 
foot  of  the  Himalaya^.  The  southern  portion  of  it,  therefore,  coincided  with 
Northern.  E  ajputana.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Panchalas  represented 
one  of  the  Aryan  tribes  who  Were  the  first  to  enter  India,  and  that,  therefore, 
it  is  probable  that  their  language  was  one  of  those  which  belonged,  to 
the  Outer  Circle  of  Indo-Aryan  Sanskritic  languages.  If  this  is  the 
case,  it  is,  a  fortiori,  also  true  of  the  rest  of  Eajputana  more  to  the 
south.  The  theory  also  further  requires  us  to  conclude  that  as  the  Aryans 
who  spoke  the  Inner  Group  of  languages  expanded  and  became  more 
powerful,  they  gradually  thrust  those  of  the  Outer  Circle,  who  were  to  their 
south,  still  further  and  further  in  that  direction.  In  Gujarat,  the  Inner 
Aryans  broke  through  the  retaining  waU  of  the  Outer  tribes  and  reached  the 
sea.  There  are  traditions  of  several  settlements  from  the  Madhyade^a  in 
Gujarat,  the  first-mentioned  being  that  of  Dwaraka  in  the  time  of  the  Maha- 
bharata war.  The  only  way  into  Gujarat  from  the  Madhyade^a  is  through 
Eajputana.  The  more  direct  route  is  barred  by  the  great  Indian  Desert. 
Eajputana  itself  was  also  occupied  in  comparatively  modem  times  by  invaders 
from  Central  Hindostan.  The  Eathaurs  abandoned  Kanauj  in  the  Doab  late 
in  the  twelfth  century  A,D.,  and  took  possession  of  Marwar.  The  Kachhwahas 
of  Jaipur  claim  to  have  come  from  Oudh,  and  the  Solankis  from  the  Eastern 
Punjab.  Gujarat  itself  was  occupied  by  the  Yadavas,  members  of  which  tribe 
stiU  occupy  their  original  seat  near  Muttra.  The  Gahlots  of  Mewar,  on  the 
other  hand,  are,  according  to  tradition,  a  reflex  wave  from  Gujarat,  driven  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chitor  after  the  famous  sack  of  Vallabhi.  We  thus  see 
that  the  whole  of  the  country  between  the  Gangetic  Doab  and  the  sea-coast  of 
Gujarat  is  at  present  occupied  by  immigrant  Aryan  tribes  who  found  there  other 
Aryan  tribes  previously  settled,  who  belonged  to  what  I  caU  the  Outer  Circle,  ■ 
and  whom  they  either  absorbed  or  drove  further  to  the  south,  or  .both.  This 
is  exactly  borne  out  by  the  linguistic  conditions  of  this  tract.  Eajasthani  and 
Gujarati  are  languages  of  the  Inner  Group,  but  they  show  many  traces  of 
forms  which  are  characteristic  of  languages  of  the  Outer  Circle.    A  few  may 
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be  mentioned  here.  In  pronunciation  Gujarati,  like  SindM,  Marathi,  and 
Assatnese,  prefers  the  sound  of  6  to  that  of  au.  Thus,  the  Hindostani  chautM, 
fourth,  is  chotho  in  SindM,  Eajasthani,  and  Gujarati.  Again,  like  Sindhi,  both 
Gujarati  and  Eajasthani  have  a  strong  preference  for  cerebral  sounds  instead  of 
dentals.  Like  Sindhi  and  other  north-western  languages,  vulgar  Gujarati 
pronounces  s  as  h.  So  also  do  the  speakers  of  certain  parts  of  Eajputana.  Like 
all  the  eastern  languages,  and  Marathi,  but  unlike  the  Inner  languages,  both 
Gujarati  and  Eajasthani  nouns  have  an  oblique  form  ending  in  a.  Finally,  in  the 
conjugation  of  verbs,  both  Gujarati  and  Eajasthani,  like  Lahnda,  have  a  future 
whose  characteristic  is  the  letter  s.*  We  thus  see  that  in  several  typical  features 
both  Eajasthani  and  Gujarati  show  signs  of  the  influence  of  languages  of  the 
Outer  Circle. 

584.  Eajasthani  uses  the  Deva-nagari  character  for  its  literature.   For  ordi-  Written 
nary  purposes  it  has  a  corrupt  form  of  that  script,  popularly  known  as  Mahajani,  ^ha'aoter. 
which  is  weU-nigh  illegible  to  everyone  except  its  writer.    It  omits  nearly 

all  the  vowels,  and  the  stories  about  the  consequent  misreadings  are  amongst 
the  popular  chestnuts  of  Indian  folklore. 

585.  Eajasthani,  in  the  form  of  Marwari,  can  be  heard  all  over  India.    There  Rajasthsni 
is  hardly  a  town  where  the   "  thrifty  denizen  of  the  sands  of  Western  and  ^"^    °^^^\ 
Northern   Eajputana  has  not  found  his  way  to  fortune,  from  the  petty  grocer's  india. 
shop  in  a  Deccan  village  to  the  most  extensive  banking  and  broking  connection 

in  the  commercial  capitals  of  both  East  and  West  India." 

586.  Before  finally  leaving  the  consideration  of  Eajasthani,  it  is  necessary  to  The  Gujars. 
mention  the  interesting  tribe  of  Gurjjaras,  or  Giijars,  who  appear  to  have  entered 

India  from  the  north-west  in  about  the  fifth  century  A.D.     There  are  two 

branches  of  them,  a  northern  and  a. southern.  The 
Southern  Gujars  occupied  Gujarat,  and  gave  their 
name  to  that  country.  The  Northern  spread  over 
the  Punjab  (where  they  gave  their  name  to,  two 
districts)  and  the  western  part  of  the  United 
Provinces.  They  are  a  nomadic  tribe,  and  num- 
bers of  the  Northern  branch  .wander  over  the 
mountains  north  of  the  Punjab,  as  far,  at  least,  as 
Kashmir.  The  Gujars  of  the  Punjab  proper  speak 
the  languages  of  the  people  amongst  whom  they 
live,  but  those  of  the  Himalaya  have  a  tongue  of 
their  own,  which  in  its  grammar  is  indistinguish- 
able from  that  of  the  language  of  Jaipur.  Whether  they  got  their  language 
from  the  Western  Pahari  tribes,  to  be  dealt  with  ujider  the  northern  group  of 
languages,  and  whose  speech  is  closely  related  to  Eajasthani,  or  whether  the 
Jaipuris  got  their  language  from  the  Gujars  of  Gujarat,  I  am  not  yet  in  a 
position  to  say,  as  the  Linguistic  Survey  has  not  yet  reached  these  parts  of 
India ;  but  it  is  a  curious  and  noteworthy  fact  that  we  find  in  the  mountains  of 
Kashmir  a  dialect  of  a  language  spoken  so  many  hundred  miles  to  their 
south-east. 

587.  Here,  also,  may  be  briefly  mentioned  one  of  the  languages  classed  as  Labhani, 
Gipsy  dialects, —Labhani. 

Although  not  here  classed  as  dialects  of  Eajasthani,  they  are  certainly  con- 
nected with  that  language.  The  Linguistic  Survey 
has  not  yet  reached  them,  and  hence  I  do  not  alter  the 
arrangement  under  which  they  have  been  provision- 
ally put  under  the  other  head.  Labhani,  which 
also  passes  under  various  names,  such  as  Labani, 
Lamani,  or  Banjari,  is  the  language  of  the  Labha- 
nas  or  Banjaras,  the  great  carrying  tribe  of  South- 
ern and  Western  India,  They  are  found  as  far  north 
as  the  Punjab,  and,  so  far  as  the  enquiries  of  the 
Linguistic  Survey  have  yet  gone,  their  tribal 
tongue  seems  to  be  based  on  Western  Eajasthani. 
Banjaras  are  found  as  far  east  as  Bihar,  but  in  this 
region  they  have  no  language  of  their  own,  though 
some  of  the  most  popular  Bhojpuri  poems  deal 
_^ ^ with  their  adventures. 

*  It  is  probable  that  this  particular  s  future  had  its  origin  in  the  Inner  Group,  but  its  retention,  where  it 
hfts  ^eeu  lost  b;^  other  Inner  lanjguages,  pan  be  b^st  explained  by  the  influence  of  the  Onter  Ciroje. 


OnJABl. 

Where  Bpoken. 

I^nmber  of 
speakers'. 

Central  Provinces         . 
Kashmir     . 
Punjab       .         .          . 
Elsewhere  . 

1,272 

126,849 

76,168 

33 

Total.  Gnjari 

204,322 

LiBBAKj.                                       1 

Where  spoken, 

Namber  of 
speakers. 

Berar 

Bombay    .        . 

Central  Provinces 

Madras      . 

Puniab 

Central  India     , 

Hyderabad 

Mysore      i         .         . 

Bajputana          . 

Elsewhere 

56,264 

20,839 

23,654 

34,452 

2,165 

8,004 

92,209 

35,301 

1,623 

35 

JToTAX,  Labhani 

274,436 
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Kaobobh! , 


Other 
dialects. 


KA-CSGHHI, 

Where  spoken, 

Namber  of 
speaters. 

Bavoda 

Bombay     .         . 
Hkewbeve 

10,880 

475,758 

1,938 

ToTAl,  Kachchhi     . 

488,576 

I'ATNULJ.                                        II 

Wbeve  spoken. 

Namber  of 
.  speaters. 

Bombay    . 
Madras 

Elaewbere 

627 

85,574 

61 

ToTAi,  Patnuli 

86,262 

Bhili      and 
Ebandeg], 


Bhll  dialects 
-KbandSfil 


anjarsH.  588,  Gujarati  is  the  language  spoken  in  Gujarat,  Baroda,  and  the  neighbour- 

ing Native  States.  It  extends  south  along  the  coast 
to  about  Daman,  where  there  is  a  mixed  population, 
some  speaking  Marathi  and  some  Gujarati.  The 
two  languages  have  no  intermediate  dialeot.  On 
the  north,  it  shades  off  into  Sindhi,  through 
Kaohohhi.  This  last  is  provisionally  classed  as  a 
dialeot  of  Gujarati,  but  it  will  probably  have  to  be 
put  down  as  a  form  of  Sindhi  when  the  Linguistic 
Survey  reaches  this  part  of  India.  Gujarati  has 
no  other  recognised  dialects,  although,  as  usual,  the 

speech  varies  slightly  according    to    locality.    It 

would  be  possible,  however,  to  distinguish  the 
language  of  Northern  Gujarat  from  that  of  the  south.  Besides  being  the 
vernacular  of  that  country,  Gujarati  is  also  the  chief  commercial  language  of 

Western  India,  and,  as  such,  it  acquires  modifications 
according  to  the  class  which  uses  it.  We  have  a 
Musalman  dialect  and  a  Parsi  dialect  recognised 
as  well  as  the  standard,  in  which  the  differences  are 
I^^tnuii.  -"  — -.  principally  those  of  vocabulary.   In  Southern  India 

there  is  a  colony  of    silk-weavers    which    many 

hundred  years  ago  emigrated  from  Gujarat,  and  some 

of  them  stiU  speak  their  ancestral  language  in  a 

dialect  known  from  the  caste  of  those  who  employ 

it  as  Patnuli. 

589.  Under  the  head  of  Gujarati  we  must  include  two  groups  of  dialects 

which  were  treated  differently  in  the   Census  of  1891.     I  aUude  to  the   Bhil 

dialects,  and  Khande^i  or  Ahirani.     In  1891  the  former  were  treated  apart,  as  a 

branch  of  the   Munda  family,  and  the  latter  as  a 
dialect  of  Marathi.    The  Linguistic  Survey  of  India 
now  shows  that  Bhili  and  Khande^i  together  form 
one  group  of  dialects,   all  based   on   Gujarati,  but 
intermediate  between  it  and  Rajasthani,  forming,  in  fact,  a  connecting  link 
between  the  two  languages.    The  Bhil  dialects  are  spoken  in  the  range  of  hills 
between  Ajmer  and  Mount  Abu.     Thence  they  cover  the  hill  country  dividing 
Gujarat  from  Rajputana  and  Central  India,  as  far  south  as  the  Satpura  range. 
On  the  way,  they  cross  the  vaUey  of  the  Nerbudda  up  which  they  extend  for  a 
considerable  distance.    South  of  the  Satpuras  lie  the  district  of  Khandesh  and  the 
Burhanpur  Tahsil  of  Nimar,  the  latter  forming  a  continuation  of  the  Khandesh 
plain.     Here   Ehande^i  is  spoken,   and  stiU  further  south,  in  the  hill  country 
leading  up  from  Surat  to  Nasik,  are  found  a  number  of  wild  tribes,  such  as 
Naikis,   Dliodias,   Gamtis,   and  Chodhris,  who  employ  dialects  closely  connected 
with  it.    The  Bhil  dialects  appear  under  many  names   (over,  thirty  have  been 
recorded),  but  they  are  all,  with  Khande^i  and  its  connected  dialects,  essentially 
the  same  form  of  speech,  which  may  be  described  as  an  Eastern  Gujarati.     As 
we  go  south,  they  borrow,  it  is  true,  more  and  more  from  the  neighbouring, 
dominant,  Marathi,  but  this  is  borrowing  only.     It  does  not  affect  the  structure 
of  the  language,  any  more  than  the  borrowing  of  Arabic  or  Persian  words  affects 
the  structure  of  Hindostani.    We  meet  tribes  speaking  Bhil  languages  in  a 
locality  where  we  might  little  expect  them.    In  Orissa  and  the  Bengal  district 
of  Midnapore,  more  than  a  thousand  miles  distant  from  the  true  home  of  the 
Siyalgiri.      y:SiGe,  the  Linguistic  Survey  has  discovered  a  wandering  tribe,   known  as  Siyal- 
girs,  who  speak  a  distinctively   Bhil  language.    They  perhaps  left  their  own 
country  for  their  country's  good,  for  they  are  described  as  a  tribe  of  thieving 
propensities,  who  came  to  Bengal  some  five  or  six  generations  ago,  probably 
as  jetsam  from  the  tide  of  Maratha  invasion.    The  Bawariyas,  a  wild  hunting 
tribe  found  in  the  Punjab,  moreover,  speak  a  form  of  Bhili  which  is  known 
I  son.  as  Baori.    This  has  been  included  in  the  Tables  under  Gipsy  Languages^  and  it 

is  now  too  late  to  alter  the  classification.     The  number  of  speakers  is  recorded 
as  4,952. 

The  Bhils  are  usually  classed  as  a  Munda  race,  and  hence  their  language 
has  hitherto  been  classed  as  belonging  to  that  sub -family.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  they  did  once  long  ago  speak  a  Munda  language,  for  their  vocabulary 
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iias  a  verf  sffisll  f^gidtillitt  (Ahotii  Six  pei*  ceilt.)  of  woids  trhich  Oafinot  fee 
identified  as  Af^an.  I  seiit  Soiiie  of  tlieSd  td  authorities  oii  MundS  lailgu%es 
in  Chota  Nagpur  and  about  half  of  them  were  identified  a*  Munda  words, 
^is,  tedwevei-',  ifl  ixo  way  liiilitates  against  the  general  fadt  that  their  language 
is  now  llidroughiy  Aryan  in  all  e'ssential  particulars. 

6£f6.  We' are  fortunate  in  ptisSeSsing  a  remarkable  series  of  documents  dofin^dt- 
ing  the  modern  GttjarSfi  With  thd  Ajiabhramia  from  which  it  is  desdended.  The 
grairimarlafi  Hema-cllandra,  \^hdSe  wdrfc  is  at  the  present  day  our  great  authority 
on  the  vanous  Prakrits,  adorns  thd  dtajrtei'  ddalirlg  with  Apabhramsa  with 
numerous  qtiotations  f fdffi  poefliS  in  that  lanlgttage.  These  examples  vary  in 
age,  arid  sdme  df  them  ai'e  hardly  differeffitt  from!,  old  Gujarati.  In  dealing 
wtth  fiajasthani,  we  hate  sedti  toW  intimately  donnedted  that  language  is  with 
t^e  one  now  tind^f  dorisidetatiOH,  arid  holV  it  is  really  a  language  of  the  Inner 
(|fdUp,  wliich  has  sftpefseddd  ofid  of  the  (Mtdr  Circle,  some  of  whose  peculiari- 
ties it  has  borrowM.  We"  inow  yeity  Ettld  about  what  that  former  language 
was.  It  is'  pr'dbafele  that  It  Was  iritettrie'dSate  between  Sindhi  and  Marathi,  the 
ddntiguous  Mngua!ges  of  the  Otrfdr'  Circle.  But  Gujarat  has  been  so  overrun 
ifdiii  the  earliest  times  by  ri'StlottS  hailing  frorii  many  different  parts  of  the 
world,  that  there  is  little  hd'pe  ctf  Our  eft'df  beiflg  able  to  resuscitate  any  frag- 
mdfitf  df  it  with  certafcty.  The'  ffiP6Sdrif  Gujarat  people  is  a  wonderfully 
composite  dri6.  Greeks,  Bactrfans,  Httns,  and  ScythiariS;  Gurj'jaras,  Jadejas, 
arid  KatMs  f  farsis  andf  Arabs,  ri^t  to  speak  Of  soldiers  of  fortune  froni  the 
countries  of  the  west,  have  aU  ddtftribttt'efd,  together  with  the  numerous  Indo- 
Aryan  irhmigratidas,  to  fOrM  the  population-.  In  such  a  mixture  it  is  wonderful 
that  even  the  traces  df  the  old  Otiter  languagd  Which  we  have  be'dn  able  to 
identify  have  survived. 

691.  Gujarati  has  riot  a  largd  literature,  but  it  iS  larger  than  itha^bdifesoiad-  Literature, 
times  cfeditea  with.    The  earliest,  and  at  the'  sa'riie  time  the  most  faiaoUi^,  poet 
whose  works  have  come  doWn  to  us  in  a  donriedted  form  Was  Na*sing^h  M^', 

who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century  A.D.  Therd  is  also  a  dofisiddrable  SerfdiS  of 
bardic  dhronidtes  similar  to  thdSe  which  we  have  met  With  in  Bajpu^tSna,  on 
which  is  based  Forbes'  well-kridWri  Eas-rfidld.  Then,  again,  the*re  is-  a  filfly  Mflg 
fist  o:^  podts  and  poetesses,  arid  of  writers  ori  grariimar  and  on  rhetoric.  Since  the 
introduction  of  printitig,  a  copious  flood  of  literature  has  issued  from  the  presses. 

692.  'the  Ddva-nagarl  dhara'dter  Was  fornidrly  used  in   Gujarat  for  writing  Y''"®" 
books.     Carey's  translation  oi  the  NdW  Testamdnt,  published  at  the  commence- "  *'*''*"• 
ment  of  the  last  century,   -Was  pririted  in  that  alphabet.     For  less  important 
documents,  that  jflodlficatiori  of  the  Deva-riagatJ  character  known  irii  Upp^ 
India  as  tie  KaitM,   and  very"  geri^erally  used  therd  for  similar  pufpoSeS",  was 

also  erhpfeyed.  This  is  noW  thdoiBBdial  character  of  Gujarati,  as,  it  is  of  Bihari, 
and  all  boots  arid  papers  in  the  I'arigtfagd  are  p'ririted  in  it. 

69'3'.  In  deaiirig  Witb  LahridS!,  I  have  iricidentally  pointed  out  that,  like  P*>»i*>>'- 
iSajastharii  and  Gujarati,  Panj^M  is  nOt  a  pttc'e  Central  language.  As  we  go 
westwafr(fe  it  bec9riieS  more  and  more  infdtited  wfth  features  cha-ractdristiff  ot 
the  Outer  Circle,  arid  mefges  so  gradually  iritd  La^nda  that  it  is  impossible 
to  say  Where  one  begins  and  thd  other'  drids.  Th'e  HrieS"  of  approximate  demarca- 
tion between  the  two  Will  b^e  f durid  in  tfee  paragraphs  dealing  With  the  latter 
iangriage;  The  line  t)etWeeri'  Westerri'  Hiridi  arid  Panjabi  is  more  distiric^,  and 
may  be  taten  a's  the  meridian  paSsiflg  through  Sirhind  [Sahrind]. 

594.  The  mixed  chafa'cter  df  the  languages  of  the  Central  ari^  Western  ^^^i/'j"^"'* 

l^unj,ab  (f^aujabi  arid  Lahrida),  is  well  illtistratedby  the  charadter  giteri  tothe** 

irihabitants  of  tliose  tradts  inthd  Mahabhatata,  and'  by  inciderital  rdfdrencdS'  in  the 

grammar  of  Panini.  Althougfii  not  distant  fitom  the  holy  Saf  astati,  the  ddntre  frbm 

wMcli  Sari^skritic  diviliSatiori^  Spread,  Wd  leafn  that  the  laWs  arid  cUs-toiris  df  the 

Punjab  were  at  a  Very  early  period  widely  difEdrdnt  from  those  of  the  ]!tladhyade§a. 

Th.e  people  are  at  one  tMd  ddSdribed  as  living  in  a  State  of  kirigless^  anarchy, 

and  at  anotTter  time  as  possessirig  no  Brahmans  (a  dreadful  thing  to  an  orthodox 

Hindu  of  the  middle  coUritry),  living  in  petty  villages,  and  governed  by  princes 

wfio  supported  themseltes  by  iriteruecitie  war.     Not    only  Were    there    no 

Brahmans,  but   there  were  no  ca-stes.    The  population  had  no  respect  for  the 

t^eda,  and  offered  rio  SadriftddS  to  tlie  gdds.    They  Were  rude  and  undultivated, 

given  to  drinking  spirituous  liquor,  and  eatiti'g  all  kinds  of  fleSh.    Tfrdir  woriien 

were  farge-bo^ed,  ydlloW,  extremely  iriimoral  in  thdir  behaviour,  and  seem         '    '  ' 

to  bave  l^ed  in  a  state  of  pCfyaridry,  a  man's  heir  h'ehig  not  his  Sofi,  But  the 

son  oi  6is  sisters.*    fh&t  tlak  acttouHt  Was  uriivdrsa,fly  true  iri  eteif  gattictte 

*  Can  th«  nnthor  of  thia  degcriptiou  have  had  the  customt  of  the  Jats  in  his  mind  when  writiog  P 
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Dulects. 
Stskudard  of 
the  Manjh. 
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Dogri. 


Written 
character. 

Literature. 


abroad. 


Northern 
Group. 


Western 
Fahai'i. 

Dialects. 


MalwaI. 

Whore  spoken. 

Number  of 
speakers. 

Punjab 

74,170 

SoGBI, 

Where  spoken. 

Namber  of 
speakers. 

Jammu  and  Kashmir    • 

Panjab 

Elsbwhere 

436,211 

22,510 

26 

Total,  Uogri 

458,747 

need  not  be  urged.  It  is  given  to  us  by  enemies ;  but,  whether  true  or  not,  it 
illustrates  the  gulf  in  habits,  custoras,  and  language,  which  existed  between  the 
MadhyadeSa  and  the  Punjab. 

595.  Panjabi,  as  spoken  in  the  plains  of  the  Punjab,  may  be  divided  into 
two  well-marked  dialects -the  Standard,  spoken  round  Amritsar,  and  known 
as  the  Panjabi  of  the  Manjh  or  Central  part  of  the  J3ari  Doab,  and  Malwai,  of  the 
ancient  Cis-Sutlej   Malava    country   (distinct    from  the    Malwa   of  Central 

India),  of  the  South-East.  The  principal  difference 
between  the  two  is  the  preference  which  Malwai 
shows  for  pronominal  suffixes.  As  spoken  in  the 
Eastern  Punjab,  Panjabi  is  sometimes  known  as 
Powadi.  To  the  south,  Panjabi  fades  off  into  the 
Bagri  form  of  Marwari.  Another  and  more  distinct 
dialect  than  Malwai  is  the  Dogri  spoken  in  Jammu, 
which  has  a  written  character  of  its  own,  allied  to 
that  employed  for  Kashmiri.  Panjabi  uses  the 
form  of  script  entitled  the  Gurmukhi,  which  is  also 
connected  with  the  ^arada  of  Kashmir.  Panjabi 
has  hardly  any  early  literature.  Even  the  Sikh 
Granth  is  mainly  composed  in  various  languages 
spoken  outside  the  Punjab,  principally  Western 
Hindi.  Of  late  years  a  small  literature  has  sprung 
up  together  with  the  introduction  of  the  art  of 
printing.  The  Serampur  missionaries  translated 
theNew  Testament  and  portions  of  the  old  into 
Standard  Panjabi,  and  the  New  Testament  alone 
into  Bhatneri  (a  mixed  d'alect  spoken  on  the  border  of  Bikaner). 

596.  Panjabi  is  the  vernacular  of  our  Sikh  soldiers,  and  is  hence  not  only 
found  in  many  parts  of  India,  but  is  even  heard  in  distant  China,  where  Sikh 
police  are  employed  in  the  Treaty  Ports. 

597.  The  languages  of  the  Northern  Group  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
investigated.     Pending  further  enquiry,   I   follow  the  last  Census   report  in 

dividing  them,  on  purely  geographical  principles, 
into  Western  Pahari,  Central  Pahari,  and  Eastern 
Pahari.  They  are  all  spoken  in  the  Lower  Hima- 
layas, and  most  of  those  who  employ  them  are 
known  as  KhaSas,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Kha^a  tribe,  the  /cacriot  of  Greek  geographers.  Who 
the  Kha^as  were,  and  where  they  came  from,  are 
subjects  which  have  been  often  discussed,  and  it 
would  be  unproiitable  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  their  languages  to  devote  any  space 
to  them  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  that,  wherever 
else  they  are  found  in  North- Western  India,  they  have  certainly  occupied  the 
Lower  Himalayas  from  the  Jhelum  to  Nepal  for  many  centuries.  They  were  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  rulers  of  Kashmir,  and  at  the  present  day  one  of  the 
names  by  which  Eastern  Pahari  {i.e.,  Naipali)  is  known  is  Khas.  Eor  further 
particulars  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  late  M  r.  Atkinson's  admirable  monograph 
in  Chapter  IV  of  Part  II  of  the  Gazetteer  of  the  Himalayan  districts  of 
the  United  Provinces.  As  regards  the  speech  used  by  them  at  the  present 
day,  it  consists  of  .a  number  of  dialects,  all  nearly  related  to  each  other.  They 
have  one  remarkable  point  in  common, — a  very  close  connectioa  with  the 
Rajasthani,  and  more  especially  with  the  eastern  dialects  of  that  language. 
This  is  almost  certainly  due  to  the  historical  fact  that  numbers  of  Rajputs 
emigrated  to  the  Lower  Himalayas  at  various  times  during  the  early  troubles 
with  the  Muhammadans,  and  there  intermarried  with  the  Kha^as,  and 
conferred  upon  the  descendants  of  these  mixed  unions  a  spurious,  but 
now  fully  recognised,  Kshattriyahood.  These  descendants  would  naturally  speak 
the  language  .of  their  high-caste  fathers,  and,  being  the  ruling  class,  would 
equally  natiirally  impose  it  upon  their  subjects.  Whether  Gujari  falls  under  this 
classification,  or  has  an  independent  connection  with  Rajasthani,  I  am  not  at 
present  able  to  say.    I  have  already  'dealt  with  it  as  a  dialect  of  that  language. 

598.  Under  the  term  of  "  Western  Pahari  "  is  included  the  maze  of  Sanskritic 
languages  spoken  in  the  hiU  country  from  Bhadarwah  and  Ohambaonthe  north- 
west to  Sirmaur  on  the  south-east.  Over  thirty  distinct  dialects  have  been 
counted  in  this  tract,  of  which  Bhadarwahi,  Pangwali  (spoken  in  the  north  of  thq 
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Chamba  State),  Chambiali  (spoken  in  the  rest  of  Chainba),  Ktiluhi  (in  Kulu), 
Eangri  (in  Kangra),  and  Sirinauri  (in  Nahan  and  most  of  the  other  Simla  States) 
may  be  taken  as  the  typical  ones.  Chambiali  has  an  alphabet  of  its  own,  in  Written 
which  types  have  been  cast  and  books  printed,  and  the  other  dialects  use  an  "taracter. 
alphabet  of  the  same  character  called  the  Tankri.  It  is  a  near  relation  of  the 
Sarada  character! used  for  writing  Kashmiri.  There  are  almost  as  many  dialects 
spoken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Simla  as  there  are  states  in  that  region.  The 
special  form  of  speech  used  as  a  fernacular  by  the  natives  of  Simla  itself  is 
known  as  Keonthali,  but  they  may  all  be  classed  as  closely  connected  with 
Sirmauri.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  none  of  these  dialects  have  any  literature,  but 
parts  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  translated  into  Chambiali.  We  have  grammars 
of  Gadi  (one  of  the  forms  of  Chambiali)  and  of  Kuluhi.  In  Lahaul,  Spiti,  and 
Kanawar,  the  languages  .spoken  are  Tibeto-Burman,  and  there  are  also  colonies 
of  speakers  of  Tibeto-Burman  in  Kulu. 

599.  Central  Pahari  includes  the  languages  employed  in  Garhwal,  Kumaon,  Central 
and  Western  Nepal.  It  has  three  well-known  dialects, — Garhwali,  spoken  mainly  p*^*"- 
in  Garhwal  JKiud  the  country  round  the  hiU  station  of  Mussoorie ;  Jaunsari,   spoken 

in  the  Jaunsar  tract  of  Dehra  Dun ;  and  Kumauni,  spoken  in  Kumaon  (including 
the  hiU  station'  of  Naini  Tal)  and  Western  Nepal.  These  dialects  vary  con- 
siderably from  place  to  place,  every  pargajia  having  a  form  of  speech  with  a  local 
name  of  its  own.  The  form  of  Kumauni  which  is  spoken  in  Western  Nepal  is 
usually  known  as  Palpa,  from  the  town  of  that  name.  None  of  these  dialects 
have  any  literatxire.  The  Serampnr  missionaries  published  translations  of  the  Literature. 
New  Testament  into  Garhwali,  Kumauoi,  and  Palpa,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  and  versions  of  portions  of  the  same  have  lately  been  made  into  Garhwali 
and  Jaunsari.  During  the  past  few  years,  also,  some  excellent  little  hooks  illus- 
trating these  hill  languages  have  been  published  by  native  scholars..  Of  all  the 
Pahari  dialects  these  Central  ones  figree  most  closely  with  Rajasthani. 

600.  Eastern  Pahari  is  the  language  usually  known  as  NaipaJi  (not  a  good  S^f*®^" 
name,  as  it  is  only  one  of  many  languages  spoken  in  Nepal).     Natives  of  Nepal 

call  it  Khas,  i.e.,  the  language  of  the  Kha^as,  and  it  is  also  called  Gorkhiya  or 
GorkhaH,  and  Parbatiya.  This  language  has  a  small  literature,  the  only  exam- 
ple of  which  I  have  seen  being  a  Bamayana  printed  in  Benares  some  years  ago. 
The  language  has  hardly  been  seriously  studied  by  English  scholars,  although 
one  or  two  vocabularies  and  grammars  have  been  published,  but  it  has  received 
a  good  deal  of  attention  from  Bussian  and  German  savants.*  It  is  little 
spoken  in  British  India,  except  by  some  of  our  Gurkha  troops.  Like  the 
other  Pahari  languages,  it  is  closely  connected  with  Bajasthani.  We  have  a 
version  of  the  New  Testament  in  INaipali  published  by  the  Serampur  missionaries 
at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  and  since  then  other  versions  of 
parts  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  issued.  We  know  little  about  Eastern.  Pahari  Diaieots. 
Dialects.  Dadhi  or  Dahi  is  one  of  them,  which  is  spoken  in  the  ^■©pal  Terai. 
It  is  a  broken  form  of  speech. 

Other  Lini^iiistic  Families. 

601.  The  only  Semitic  language  whjoh  is  a  vernacular  of  the  British  Empire  Semitic 
Arabic  .  .  42,881  ^^  ^^^  East  IS  Arabic,  most  of  the  speakers  ^r^o^' 
Somali       .       •    5,'5.30  (23,895)   of    which  are  found  in  Aden. 

The  remainder  may  be  put  down  to  traders.  Similarly,  out  of  the  5,530  speakers  Hamitic 
of  the  Hamitic  Somali,  5,494  were  returned  from  Aden,  the  remainder  being  l^^^^r 
found  in  Bombay  City. 

llnclassed  Lan^na^es. 

602.  There  remain  a  few  languages,  which  for  various  reasons  do  not  admit 

of  classification.  .       ^^  „         »  t   t     • 

603   The  word  "Gipsy",  used  in  dealing  with  ihe  Gipsy  tnbes  of  India,  is  G'psy 
employed  in  its  purely  conventional  sense  of  "  Vagrant ",  and  should  not  be  taken  ^'^^'^'• 
as  in  any  way  suggesting  their  connection  witli  the  Homani  Chals  of  Etffope. 
Eegardin""  the  dialects  spoken  by  them,  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  g^uote  the 
r-     a'\  ts'  344 143    ^  OT<is  used  by  Mr.  Baines  in  the  last  Census  report  :- 
bipsya.»|c^  -g  Q^  of  the  question  to  distribxcte  these  languages  amongst  those  hav- 
ing fixed  dialects,  as  their  chOTacter  changes  with  the  locality  most 
favoured  by  the  tribe  using  them,  and  while  retaining  a  backbone 

*Tliis  is  also  true  (jftlie  other  gwafc  language  of  Nepal,— Eewaii.  vWph  -ig  oi  filssto-iBurTOm  ftiiigin. 
Nearly  all  that  can  be  learnt  regarding  it  must  be  sought  for  either  in  Kussia  or  in  Getmany. 
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peculiar    to    itself,   freely    assimilates    the  local    vocabulary   and 
pronunciation.     The  most  prevalent  of  these  dialects  is  that  of  the 
Brinjaras  or  Lambanis,  the  carriers  of  Upper  and  Central  India, 
which  is  based  on  a  sub-Himalayan  Hindi  vernacular.     The  tribe, 
however,  is  found  as  far  south  as  the  Madras  table-land,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Lambani  of  the  Deccan  could  hardly  make  him- 
self understood  by  the  corresponding  caste  further  north.     Again, 
the  earthworkers,  called  Od  or  Waddar,  carry  a  language  of  their 
own  from  Peshawar  to  the  sea,  using  a  vocabiilary  less  and  less 
Dravidian  as  the  tribe  frequents  tracts  farther  away  from  the  East 
Deccan,  from  whence  it  probably  originated.     More  difficult  still,  as 
regards  classification,   are  the  dialects  used  by  the  less  reputable 
tribes  of  wanderers,  such  as  the  nominal  Hindi  of  the  thieving  and 
mat- weaving  castes  of  Hindustan,  and  the  Telugu  and  Marathi  of  the 
acrobats  and  pickpockets  of  the  Deccan.     All  these  can  doubtless  be 
divided  into  degraded  forms  of  either  Hiudi  or  Telugu ;  but  in  doing 
so  we  have  to  disregard  the  local  characteristics  just  mentioned,   so 
that  they  have  all  been  taken  under  a  heading  of  their  own,  namely, 
Gipsy  dialects." 
I  have  little  to  add  to  the  above,  except  to  explain  that  these  Gipsy  dialects 
have  not  yet  been   touched  by  the  Linguistic  Survey,  and  that  I  am  hence  un- 
able to  say  as  yet  what  is  the  real  basis  of  each.    It  may,  however,  be  added 
that  at  least  some  of  these  tongues,  such,  for  instance,  as  those  of  the  Nats   and 
Doms,  are  simple  thieves'  patters,  made  up  by  altering  the  order  of  the  letters  in 
good  Hindi  words.     Just  as  a  London  thief  transforms  "  poUce  "   to  "  icelop,  "  or 
"  slop,"  so  a  Magahiya  Dom  refers  to  a  Jamadar  of  Police  as  the  "  Majadar  "  or 
"  Sweet  One."     The  Sansis  of  the  Punjab  speak  two  languages.    Their  ordinary 
form  of  speech  is  probably  connected  with  Western  Pahari,  while  their  secret 
tongue  is  more  of  a  thieves'  patter.     We  may  note  in  addition,  as  the  language 
of  a  vagrant  tribe,  the  Yerukala,  also  called  Korchi  and  Korava.  It  is  a  dialect 
of  Tamil,  and  is  current  over  the  Deccan.    As  regards  the  European  Gipsies,  it 
is  weU  known  that  they  are  of  Indian  origin,  and  Musalman  historians  describe 
to    us    the  circumstances    under  which  they   entered  Persia  from  India,   and 
thence  spread  over  the  Western  World.     It   is  doubtful  from  what  particular 
Indian  tribe  they  have   sprung,  but,   of  late   years,  the  best  authorities  have 
gradually  come   to  the  opinion  that  these   "  Eoms  "  or  "  Doms  "  most  probably 
spoke  one  of  the  Indo- Aryan  languages  which  I  have  described  above  as  non- 
Sanskritic.    The  Doms  of  the  present  day  are  very  widely  spread  over  India, 
and  have  a  thieves'  slang  of  their  own.    In  its  grammar,  Romani  presents  many- 
remarkable  points  of  similarity  with  the  languages  of  the  Outer  Circle. 
Burnshaski.  604.  Burushaski  is  spoken  by  the  brave   tribes  who  inhabit  Hunza  Nagar 

and  the  neighbourhood,  on  our  extreme  North- Western  frontier.  Hitherto 
this  has  remained  a  riddle  among  languages.  No  philologist  has  as  yet  satisfac- 
torily succeeded  in  placing  it  under  any  known  family  of  speeches.  One  gen- 
tleman has  claimed  to  be  able  to  class  it  as  a  "  Siberio-Nubian  "  tongue,  a 
name  which  may  be  comforting  to  some  people,  and  which  has  the  doubtful 
advantage  of  being  unintelligible  to  every  one  except  its  inventor.  At  present 
we  must  be  content  to  accept  the  existence  of  a  curious  and  interesting  language 
lying  at  a  place  where  Turki,  Tibeto-Burman,  Indo- Aryan,  and  Eranian  lan- 
guages aU  meet.  No  speakers  of  this  language  have  been  recorded  at  the 
present  census,  their  home  lying  far  beyond  the  area  of  its  operations. 

Burushaski  has  many  names.  The  neighbouring  races  call  it  Khajuna ;  the 
Nagar  people  caU  it  Yashkun,  and  the  Yarkandis  Kunjuti.  The  dialect  spoken 
in  Yasin  and  the  neighbourhood  is  known  as  Warshikwar.  The  language  has 
a  fully  conjugated  verb,  with  two  numbers  and  three  persons,  and  its  most 
characteristic  feature  is  the  extremely  frequent  use  which  is  made  of  pronomiual 
prefixes,  so  as  sometimes  to  alter  greatly  the  appearance  of  a  word.  Thus,  "  my 
wife  "  is  aus,  but  "  thy  wife  "  is  gui ;  "  to  make  him  "  is  etas ;  "  to  make  you  " 
is  mamaritas  if  you  are  a  gentleman,  but  matas  if  you  are  a  lady. 
Andamanese.         605.  Eiually,  there  are  the  languages  of  the  Andaman  islanders.  Philologists 

have  not   yet    succeeded    in    connecting  them    with     any 

n  amanese     .  ,     .     recognized  family    of  speech.    They  are  all  agglutinative, 

making   free  use  of   prefix,   infix,  and  suffix,  and  are   adapted    only  to  the 

expression  of  the  more  simple  ideas.    Abstract  ideas  are  almost  beyond  their 

power  of  expression,  and  meaning  is  eked  out  by  the  free  use  of  gesture. 
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Vernaculars  of  other  Countries,  Asia  and  Africa. 

€06.  Of  the  Eranian  languages  which  are  not  vernaculars  of  India,  Persian  Eranian 
is  the  only  one  which  appears  in  the  tables.     It  has  already  been  dealt,  with.  languages, 

The  cognate  Armenian  is  represented  by  a  couple  ■A^^^'"""- 
Aimmian  .       .       .       .    205     of  hundred  Speakers.    It  is  the  parent  tongue  of  a 

small  colony  of  that  race  in  Bengal,  Lower  Burma, 
and  a  few  other  parts  of  India,  Most  of  them  are  permanently  domiciled  in 
the  country,  and  many  use  English  as  their  vernacular 


Semitic  Languages, 

Hebrew 
S^riao 


1,280 


1,320 


Mongolian  Languages. 

Osmatili      .         .         ,         .321 
Turki  ....       90 


607.  Arabic  has  been  dealt  with  as  one  of  the 
vernaculars  of  Aden.  Hebrew  is  hardly  a  mother 
tongue.  It  was  returned  by  Jews,  and  its  return  in 
each  case  probably  means  Kttle  more  than  that  the 
head  of  the  house  was  conversant  with  the  language 
of  his  sacred  books. 

608.  Two  forms  of  Turki  have  been  returned  as 
noted  in  the  margin.  The  speakers  are  few  in 
number,  and  are  all  temporary  residents. 

609.  The  only  other  languages  of  Asia  which  other  Asia  tie 
The  former  has  been   described  •a"g'«»ge8. 


OiHEB  Asiatic  Langfaoes. 
Japanese      .         .        .         .363 

have  been  recorded  are  Chinese  and  Japanese. 

under  the  head  of  Indo-Chinese  languages.  Japanese  is  spoken  by  a  few  visitors. 

610.  Of  the  African  languages,  Somali  is  the  one  which  has-been  returned  African 
by  the  greatest  number.    It  has  been  dealt  with  under  the  head  of  vernaculars  'ang"»g«s 

of  India.  The  others  are  given  in  the  margin.  The 
most  important  are  Swahili  of  Zanzibar  and 
Amharic  cum  Negro.  The  latter  probably  re- 
presents what  is  called  in  the  vernacular  "  habsJil " 
or  Abyssinian,  but  is  used  in  a  much  wider  sense 
to  mean  an  inhabitant  of  any  portion  of  East  Africa.  Most  of  these  African 
languages  are  spoken  by  the  "Seedee  boys"  employed  on  board  steamers. 
There  are  also  a  few  children  captured  in  slave  dho-ws  who  have  been  made  over 
to  orphanages  in  Bombay,  and  servants  in  the  households  of  chiefs  and  rich 
natives,  The  employment  of  Rabshi  slaves  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Musalman 
invasion,  and  we  find  them  mentioned  in  vernacular  literature  as  far  back  as 
the  16th  century. 

European  Languages. 


Dankali 

, 

63 

Amharic 

(including 

Negro) 

•         •         ■ 

249 

Swahili 

•         •         . 

321 

Others 

•         ■         • 

4 

Indo-Eueqpban 

.  269,975 
.  2S4,510 

Teutonic 

English 

.  252,388 

Dutch 

375 

Flemish     . 

3 

Noiwpgian 

15 

Swedish     . 

82 

Danish       . 

67 

German     . 

.      1,580 

Itomance 

.    14,790 

Italian 

993 

Latin 

38 

JVlHltese     . 

34 

Boumaniiin         .  ' 

1 

French 

.      1,065 

Spanish     . 

233 

Portuguese 

.    12,426 

Eeltie 

24 

Welsh 

12 

Oaelic 

3 

Irish          ,         . 

9 

393 

Slavonic 

Bussian 

390 

Czech 

1 

Polish 

2 

858 

Greek 

Greek 

258 
22 
S3 

MONQOUAN      . 

Ural-Altaic 

Magyar     . 

21 

Finnish     •         • 

1 

TOTAI,  EUBOPBAN      . 

.  269,997 

611.  Of  the  many  European  languages  which  were 
returned  as  spoken  in  India,  English  is  the  only  one 
which  is  strongly  represented.  It  includes  not  only 
the  language  of  persons  born  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  also  scattered  individuals  whose  homes  are  in 
Australia,  Canada,  the  United  States,  etc.,  and  also 
the  increasing  class  of  Europeans  of  British  descent 
born  and  domiciled  in  India,  and  the  Eurasians.  Of 
the  other  languages  returned,  German,  Greek,  and 
most  of  the  Homance  ones  may  be  taken  as  mainly 
the  languages  of  commercial  sojourners.  Latin  was 
returned  by  a  few  missionaries  of  Italian  or  Portu- 
guese nationality.  Portuguese,  which  was  appar- 
ently not  returned  at  the  last  Census,  is  mainly  repre- 
sented by  the  half-caste  Goanese  of  Western  India. 
The  Keltic  languages  are  probably  returned  in 
some  cases  by  people  whose  home  language  is  good 
English,  and  whom  patriotism  has  induced  to  show 
themselves  as  more  familiar  with  Welsh,  Gaelic,  or 
Irish,  than  they  really  are.  Some  of  the  entries  are, 
however,  no  doubt  due  to  members  of  Welsh,  Scotch, 
or  Irish  regiments  which  happen  to  be  stationed  in 
India.  The  minor  languages  are  in  many  cases 
those  spoken  on  board  vessels  in  our  ports,  and 
the  absence  or  presence  of  a  single  ship  may  make  a 
considerable  proportionate  difference  in  the  number 
of  speakers  of  each. 

z  2 
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612.  The  total  number  of  speakers  of  European  languages  shows  an  increase 
of  about  24,000  over  the  figures  shown  in  1891.     One  reason  is  the  inclusion  of 
12,426  speakers  of  Portuguese  in  the  present  return.     English  shows  an  increase 
of  about  13,000,  which  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  changes  in  the  European 
garrison,  and  by  the  natural  increase  in  the  domiciled  English  population  and  in 
the   Eurasian    community.     Italian,  Dutch,  and  Eussian  also  show  large  propor- 
tionate increases,  due,  in  each  case,  to  the  presence  of  men-of-war  at  Aden  on  the 
Census  night.     German  and  French  show  a  considerable  decrease,  possibly  owing 
to  a  corresponding  absence  of  ships.    The  Keltic  languages  also  show  a  great  de- 
crease, no  doubt  owing  to  absence  of  "Welsh,  Scotcb,  and  Irish  Eegiments  who 
were  busily  employed   impressing   their   perfervidum  ingenium    upon   South 
Africa.    The  other  items  are  too  insignificant  and  too"  accidental  to  require 
comment. 

Conclusion. 

613.  With  the  European  languages  we  complete  our  survey  of  the  tongues 
spoken  in  India,   whether  as  vernaculars  or  by  foreigners.    India  is  a  land  of 
contrasts,  and  nowhere  are  these  more  evident  than  when"  we  approach  the 
consideration  of  its  vernaculars.     There  are  languages  whose  phonetic  rules 
prohibit  the  existence  of  more  than  a  few  hundred  words,  which  cannot  express 
what  are  to  us  the  commonest  and  most  simple  ideas ;  and  there  are  others  with 
opulent  vocabularies,  rivalling  English  in.  their  copiousness  and  in  their  accuracy 
of  idea-connotation.    There  are  languages  every  word  of  which  must  be  a 
monosyllable ,  and  there  are  others  with  words  in  which  syllable  is  piled  on 
syllable,  till  the  whole  is  almost  a  sentence  ia  itself.    There  are  languages  which 
know  neither  noun  nor  verb,  and  whose  only  grammatical  feature  is  syntax ;  and 
there  are  others  with  grammatical  systems  as  complete  and  as  systematically 
worked  out  as  those  of  Greek  or  Latin.  There  are  languages  with  a  long  historical 
past  reaching  over  thirty  centuries ;  and  there  are  others  with  no  tradition  whatever 
of  the  past.    There  are  the  rude  languages  of  the  naked  savages  of  Eastern 
Assam,  which  have  never  yet  been  reduced  to  writing,  and  there  are  languages 
with  great  Hteratures  adorned  by  illustrious  poets  and  containing  some  of  the 
most  elevated  deistic  sentiments  which  have  found  utterance  in  the  East. 
There  are  languages,  capable  in  themselves  of  expressing  every  idea,  which  are 
nevertheless  burdened  with  an  artificial  vocabulary  borrowed  from  a  form  of 
speech  which  has  been  dead  for  two  thousand  years,  and  there  are  others, 
equally  capable,  that  disdain  such  fantastic  crutches,   and  every  sentence  of 
which  breathes  the  reek  of  the  smoke  from  the  homesteads  of  the  sturdy  peasan- 
try that  utters  it.    There  are  parts  of  India  that  recall  the  plain  in  the  land  ^of 
Shinar  where  the  tower  of  old  was  built,  and  in  which  almost  each  of  the  many 
mountains  has  its  own  language ,  and  there  are  great  plains,  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  miles  in  area,  over  which  one  language  is  spoken  from  end 
to  end. 

And  over  all  there  broods  the  glamour  of  eastern  mystery.  Through  all  of 
them  we  hear  the  inarticulate  murmur  of  past  ages,  of  ages  when  the  Aryans 
wandered  with  their  herds  across  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia,  when  the  Indo- 
Chinese  had  not  yet  issued  from  their  home  on  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  and  perhaps 
when  there  existed  the  Lemurian  continent  where  now  sweep  the  restless  waves 
of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Light  comes  from  the  East,  but  many  years  must  yet  be  passed  in  unremit- 
ting quest  of  knowledge  before  we  can  inevitably  distinguish  it  from  that  false 
dawn  which  is  but  a  promise  and  not  the  reality.  Hitherto  scholars  have  busied 
themselves  with  the  tongues  and  thoughts  of  ancient  India,  and  have  too  often 
presented  them  as  illustrating  the  India  of  the  present  day.  But  the  true  India 
will  never  be  known  till  the  light  of  the  West  has  been  thrown  on  the  hopes, 
the  fears,  the  beliefs,  of  the  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  millions  who  have 
been  counted  at  the  present  census.  Eor  this,  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  vernaculars  is  necessary,  a  knowledge  not  only  of  the  colloquial  languages, 
but  also,  when  they  exist,  of  the  literatures  too  commonly  decried  as  worthless 
but  which  one  who  has  studied  them  and  loved  them  can  confidently  affirm  to 
be  no  mean  possession  of  no  mean  land. 
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Languages  spoken  in  India,  number  of  persons  spealdng  them,  etc. 


Family,  STib-Familj, 

Biauch, and  Sab- 

Sranoh. 

Group  and  Sab-Gionp. 

Language. 

Total  number 
of  speakers. 

Number  per 

million  of  total 

population. 

Where  chiefly  spoken. 

Total  number  of 

books  printed  in  each 

language  during 

the  deeennium.* 

Malayo-Polync- 
sian  Family. 

Indo-Chinese 
Family. 

Hon-Ehmer  Sub-Family 

Malay  Group. 

Selung  or  Selon 

Nicobarese    .         .         .         . 

1,318 
6,513 

4 

22 

Burma. 
Andamansand  Nicobars 

Mon,  Taking  or  Peguan 

174,510 

595 

Burmfi     . 

3 

Palaung         .         ,         .         . 

67,756 

231 

Do. 

Wa 

7,667 

26 

Do. 

Khassi          .         .         .         . 

177,827 

606 

Assam 

37 

Tibeto-Bnrman   Sub- 
Family. 
Xibeto-Himalayan 
Branch. 

Bhotia  of  Tibet  or  Tibetan 
Bhotia  of  Baltistan  or  Balti 

14,812 
130,678 

50     . 
445    ■ 

United  Provinces,  Ben- 
gal and  Kashmir. 
Kashmir  State. 

Bhotia  of  Ladakh  or  Ladakhi    . 

90 

0-3 

Punjab. 

Sharp*  Bbdtitf 

4,407 

15 

Bengal. 

Bhotia  of  Sikkim  or  Denjong-ke 

8,825 

30 

Bengal  States. 

Bhotia  of  Bhotan  or  Lho-ke 
Bhotia  (others) 

40,765 
35,823 

139 
122 

Punjab  States,  Punjab 

and  Bengal. 
Kashmii  State. 

Lahuli            .         • 

9,513 

32 

Punjab. 

Kaiiawari  or  Malthaui     . 

19,525 

67 

Do,- 

Kami             .... 

11 

Assam. 

Bhramu         .... 

15 

Do. 

Padti,  Pahri  or  Pahi 

■      268 

1 

Do. 

-Hayu  or  Vayu 

114 

03 

Do, 

Kiranti  (Khambu  or  Jimdar)    . 

43,954 

150 

Bengal. 

iTii-anti  (Yakha)     . 

1,366 

S 

Do. 

Kiranti  (others)      .         . 

64 

0-2 

Assam. 

Gurang         .         . 

7,481 

26 

Bengal  and  Assam. 

Sunuwar       .... 

5,265 

18 

Bengal. 

Thami           .... 

319 

1 

Do. 

iUangar         .... 

18,476 

63 

Bengal  and  Assam. 

Newari          .... 

7,873 

27 

Bengal. 

. 

Murmi          .... 

32,167 

110 

Do. 

Manjhi         .... 

902 

3 

Do. 

Rong  or  Lepcha      . 

19,291 

66 

Do. 

Limbu           .... 

23,200 

79 

Do. 

• 

Dhimal          .... 

611 

2 

Do. 

North-ABsam  Branch. 

Aka 

26 

0-1 

Assam. 

Dafla             .... 

805 

3 

Do. 

Abor-miri      .... 

40,839 

139 

Do. 

Mishmi         .... 

71 

0-2 

Do. 

Assam-Burmese 

Bodo  Group. 

Bodo  or  Plains  Kachari   , 

239,458 

816 

Assam  and  Bengal. 

Branch. 

Lalung          .... 

16,414 

56 

Assam. 

*  The  figorca  in  this  column  aro  exclusive  o{  those 
available. 


for  Central  ProTlnces,  Coorg,  Cochin,  Kashmir,  Mysore,  Bajputans,  and  Travanoore  for  whieb  the  reijuirod  iuiormatiou  ia  not 
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Langiiaps  spoken  in  India,  number 


ramUy,  Snb-Family, 

Branch,  and  Snlj- 

Branch, 

■roup  and  Sub-Group. 

Language. 

Total  number 
of  speakers. 

Nnmber  per 

million  of  total 

population. 

Where  chiefly  spoken. 

Total  namber  of 

biioks  printed  in 

each  language  during 

the  deceuniam. 

Indo-Chinese 

Family— cow<d. 

Tibeto-Bni-man  Sul)- 
Family— con^rf. 

Bodo  Gronp. 

Dima-sa         .... 
Clmtia           .... 
Garo              .... 

19,940 

2,364 

185,940 

68 

8 

634 

Assam. 

Do. 
Assam  and  Bengal.    . 

19 

Assam-Burmese 
Branch— conf  (2. 

Hatha           .... 

20,248 

69 

Assam. 

Tipui-a  or  Mruiig   . 

111,974 

382 

Bengal  and  Assam. 

Moran            .... 

78 

0-2 

Assam. 

Naga  Group. 

Mikir 

83,620 

285 

Do.       ,         .         . 

1 

Naga  Bodo  Sub- 
Group, 

Empeo  or  Kaohclia  Naga 
Kabul            .... 

6,604 

4 

23 

Do. 

Do. 

Western  Naga 
Sub-Group. 

Angami         .... 
Kezhama       .... 

27,865 
1,546 

95 
5 

Do. 
Do. 

Rengma         .... 

5,617 

19 

Do. 

Soma             .... 

5,830 

20 

Do. 

• 

Central  Naga 
Siib-Group. 

Ao       .         .         .         .         . 

Lhota  or  Tsontsu    . 

28,135 
16,962 

96 

58 

Do. 
Do. 

Thukumi       .... 

26 

01 

Do. 

Yachumi       .... 

35 

01 

Do. 

Eastern  Naga 
Sub-Group. 

Tableng         .... 
Tamlu            .... 

198 
1.545 

1 
5 

Do. 
Do. 

Mojung          .... 

152 

1 

Do. 

Naga  Unclassed. 

•         *.... 

69,641 

237 

Do.        .         .         . 

9 

Euki-CMn  Group. 

Meithei  Sub- 
Group. 

Manipuri,    Meithei,    Kathe  or 
Ponnu. 

272,997 

931 

Assam  and  Bengal. 

19 

Old  KtiU  Sub- 
Group. 

Bangk]iol       .... 

4,766 

16 

Assam. 

Hallam          .... 

3,693 

13 

Bengal. 

Andro           .... 

1 

... 

United  Provinces. 

Mhar 

169 

1 

Assam. 

Chaw 

215 

1 

Burma. 

Northern.  CJdn 
Sub-Group. 

Thado  or  Jangshen          . 
Sairang         •        ,         .         . 

3,399 
71 

12 
02 

Assam. 
Do. 

Central  Chin 
Sub  -G  roup. 

Zakao   .         .        •         .         . 
LuBhei  or  Dulien    . 

3,216 
72,142 

11 

246 

Do. 
Do. 

Eanjogi         .         .         .         . 

560 

2 

Bengal. 

Pankhu          .         ,         .         . 

113 

0'3 

Do. 

1 
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Family,  Sub-Family, 

Branch,  and  Sub- 

Biaucta. 

Group  and  Sub-Gronp. 

4. 

Iiinpnaijc,. 

Total  number 
of  speakers. 

Number  per 

million  of  total 

populjtion. 

Where  chiefly  spoken. 

Total  nnm  ber  of 

books  printed  in 

eacli  language  during 

the  decenniam. 

Indo-Chinese 

Familj— contd. 

Tlbeto-Burmmi  Sub- 
Famlly— co«W. 

Assam-Biirmese 
Branch — contd. 

Southern  Chin 
Sub-Group. 

Tindn           .... 
Khyeng         .... 
Khami,  Khweymi  or  Kumi 
Ann 

43 

414 

25,863 

775 

0-1 

1 

88 

3 

Burma. 

Bengal. 

Burma. 

Do. 

* 

That 

67 

0'2 

Do. 

TJnclassed 
Languoiges. 

Kuld  (unspecified) 

53,880 

184 

Assault  and  Bengal. 

Chin  (unspecified)^  . 

181,765 

620 

Burma    . 

1 

Kacbin  Group. 

ICachin  or  Singpho 

67,340 

230 

Do.        .         ,        . 

11 

Kachin. 

Kacfiin,Burnm 
Bylrids.      - 

Szi  Lepai      .... 
Lashi   ..... 

756 

84 

3 
0-2 

Do. 

Do. 

Mara 

151 

1 

Do. 

Maingtha       .... 

465 

^ 

Do. 

Other  Hybrids. 

56,979 

194 

Do. 

Burma  Group. 

Mm 

23,898 

81 

Bengal  and  Burma. 

Burmese       .... 

7,474,896 

25,484 

Burma  and  Bengal    . 

701 

Siamese-Clilnese 
Snb-Family. 

Sinitic  Group. 

Karen           .        .        .        . 

887,875 

3,027 

Burma    . 

42 

Tal  Group. 

Siamese         .... 

19,536 

67 

Do. 

La 

19,380 

66 

Do. 

Khun 

42,160 

144 

Do. 

Shan 

753,262 

2,568 

Do. 

8 

Phaltial         .... 

289 

1 

Assam. 

Nora 

2 

... 

•Do. 

Tai-rong       .... 

12 

... 

Do. 

Alton 

1,569 

5 

Do. 

DraTido-mnnda 
Family. 

nniida  Sub-Family. 

Santtili  or  Hor 

1,790,521 

6,104 

■Bengal  and  Assam. 

Kol 

948,687 

3,234 

Do. 

Korwa 

16,442 

56 

Bengal. 

Kharia          .         .         .         . 

101,986 

348 

Bengal    and    Central 
Provinces. 

Juang  or  Patua      .        . 

10,853 

37 

Bengal  States. 

Asur 

4,872 

17 

Bengal. 

Kora  or  Koda 

23,873 

81 

Do. 

Gadaba          .         .         .         . 

37,230 

127 

Madras. 

Savara          .         .        .        . 

157,136 

636 

Do. 

Korku           .        .        .        . 

87,675 

299 

Central  Provinces  and 
Berar. 
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Dravido-Mnnda 

Family— conW. 

Tamil  or  Arava 

Malayalam    .... 

16,525,500 
6,029,304 

56,341 
20,556 

Madras  and  Mysore    . 
Madras. 

2,366 
372 

DraTidian  Sub-Family. 

Telugu  or  Andhra 

20,696,872 

70,562 

Madras,      Hyderabad 
Rnd  Mysore. 

2.396 

Eanarese       .... 

10,365,047 

35,338 

Bombay,         Mysore, 
Madras,  Hyderabad. 

645 

J 

Eodaga  or  Coorgi 

39,191 

134 

Coorg. 

Tulu 

535,210 

1,825 

Madras    . 

11 

Toda 

805 

3 

Madras. 

Kota    ..... 

1,300 

4 

Do. 

Gond 

1,125,479 

3,837 

Central        Provinces, 
Berar,  Hyderabad. 

Kandh  or  Kui 

494,099 

1,685 

Madras,  Centi-al  Pro- 
vinces, Bengal. 

Knrukh  or  Oraon  . 

691,886 

2,018 

Bengal. 

Malhar          .... 

465 

2 

Bengal  States. 

Malto  or  Maler 

60.777 

207 

Bengal. 

Brahui          .... 

48,589 

166 

Bombay  . 

a 

ludo-Enropean 
Family. 

Aryan  Snb-Family. 

Eranian  Branch. 

Eastern  Group. 

Baloch           .... 

152,188 

519 

Bombay  and  Punjab . 

6 

Pashto           .... 

1,324,807 

4,176 

N.-W.    P.  Province, 
Pnniab. 

107 

* 

Indian  Branch. 

Munjani  or  Mungi 

28 

0-1 

Assam. 

Non-Sanskritic  Sub- 
Branch. 

Shina  Ehowar 
Group. 

Khowar,  Arniya  or  Chatrari    . 
Shina            .... 

233 
54,192 

1 
185 

Kashmir  State . 
Do. 

1 

Sanskritic  Sub-Branch. 

Sanskrit  Group. 

Sanskrit        .... 

716 

2 

Madras  and  Mysore  . 

2,714 

North-Western 
Group. 

Kashmiri      .... 
Kohistani      .... 

1,007,957 
36 

3,436 
O'l 

Kashmir  State 
N.-W.  P.  Province. 

23 

Labnda         .... 
Sindhi           .... 

3,337,917 
3,006,395 

11,380 
10,250 

Punjab,  and  N.-W.  P. 

Province. 
Bombay  . 

620 

Southern  Group. 

Maratfai         .... 

18,237,899 

62,179 

Bombay,  Berar,  Central 
Provinces   and  Hy- 
derabad. 

1,949 

Eastern  Group. 

Oriya 

9,687,429 

33,028 

Bengal,    Madras   and 
Central  Provinces. 

1,336 

Bihari           .... 

37,076,990 

126,408 

Bengal    and    United 
Provinces. 

Bengali         .... 

44,624,048 

152,138 

Bengal  and  Assam     . 

9,706 

Assamese      .... 

1,350,816 

4,605 

Assam    . 

217 
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of  persons  speaking  them,  etc—contd. 


Family,  Sab-Family, 

Branch,  and  Sab- 

Branob. 


Groap  and  Sab-Group. 


Indo-Gnropean 
Family — contd. 

Aryan  Sub-Family— 

contd. 
Sanskritlc  Sub- 
Brnneh— contd. 


Langaage. 


mediate  Group. 


Western  Group. 


Semitic  Family. 
Hamitic  Family. 

Unclassified  Languages, 


Northern  Group. 


Indo-European 
Family. 


Semitic  Family. 

Northern  Branch. 


Hamitic  Family. 


Eranlan  Group. 


Armenian  Group. 


Ethloplc  Group. 


Total  number 
of  speakers. 


Eastern  Hindi 


Western  Hindi 


RajaBtliani    . 

Gujarati*     .         .  .         . 

Bhil  languages 

Khandeshi 
Panjabi         .         .         .         • 

Western  Pahari     . 

Central  Pahari 

Eastern  Pahari  or  Naipali 

Arabic  .         .         .         ■ 

Somali  .  .         .  . 

Andamanese  .         • 

Gipsy  languages     . 

Others  .         .         .         . 

Persian 

Wakhi  ... 

Armenian     . 

Hebrew 

Syriac  .         .  . 

African  Dialects     • 

Danlsali 

Abyssinian  including  Negio) 


Number  per 

million  of  total 

population. 


20,986,358 
39,367,779 

10,917,712 

9,928,501 

759,928 

2,742 
17,070.961 

1,710,029 

1,270,931 

143,721 

42,881 

5,530 

1,882 
344,143 

125 

20,748 

15 

205 

1,280 
40 

2 

63 
249 


71,549 
184,218 

37,222 

33,850 

8,391 

9 
58,201 

5,830 

4,333 

490 

146 

19 

6 
1,173 


Where  chiefly >poken. 


Total  number  of 
books  printed  in  each 
language  daring  the 
deoeunium. 


United  Provinces, 
Central  Provinces, 
and  Central  India. 

United  Provinces, 
Punjab;  Eajputana, 
Central  India,  Cen- 
tral Provinces  and 
Hyderabad. 

Eajputana,  Central  In- 
dia, Central  Provin- 
ces, Punjab  and 
Bombay. 

Bombay,  Eajputana, 
Central  India  and 
Baroda. 

Central  India  and 
Eajputana. 

Bombay. 

Punjab  and  Kashmir 

Punjab  and  Kashmir 

United  Provinces 

Bengal,     Assam     and 
United  Provinces. 


Hyderabad  and  Bom- 
bay. 


16,395 
(Including 
10,879  in 
Urdu.) 


10 


2,628 


0-4 


71 


0-1 


0-2 
1 


Bombay. 


Andamans. 

Hyderabad,  Berar, 
Bombay,  Central 
Provinces  and  My- 
sore. 

Ajmer-Merwara. 


Bombay,    Punjab  and 
Mysore. 

Assam. 


Bengal. 


BengaK   Bombay,  and 
Burma. 

Malabar  Coast. 


Bombay. 
Do. 


2,587 


897 


1,166 


*  Inoludeg  Kbaudssbi  and  Bhil  Languages. 
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books  printed  in 
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mongolian  Faniilyi 

Ural  Altaic 
Group. 

Turkish  Dialects     . 

411 

1 

Bombay.  ■ 

Japanese  Group. 

Japanese       .         .         .         . 

363 

1 

Bombay  and  Burma. 

monosyllabic 
Group, 

Chinese         .         .         .         . 

50,513 

172 

Burma  and  Bengal. 

Malayo-Polynesian 
Family. 

Malayan  Group. 

Javanese       .... 
Malay 

I 
2,460 

8 

Burma. 

Bantn  Family. 

Swahili  (Zanzibar!) 

Sidi 

321 
3 

1 

Bombay. 
Central  Provinces. 

Indo-European 
Family. 

Greek  Group. 

Greek  (Romaic)      . 

258 

1 

Bombay  and  Burma. 

Romanic  Group. 

Italian 

993 

3 

Bombay  and  Pengal. 

Latin 

38 

01 

Central  Provinces. 

Maltese         .... 

ti 

01 

Bombay, 

Roumanian   .... 

1 

... 

... 

French 

1,065 

4 

Madras,  Bombay  and 

Bengal. 

• 

Spanish         .... 

233 

1 

Bombay  and  Burma, 

: 

Portuguese   .... 

12,426 

42 

Bombay  and  Madras. 

•^ 

Celtic  Group. 

Welsh 

12 

• 

Assam. 

Gaelic  (Scotch) 

3 

... 

Mysore  State. 

Irish 

9 

... 

UnitedlProvinces. 

Balto-Slayonic 
Group  (Slavonic). 

Russian         .... 

Bbhemian  (Czech) 

Polish           .... 

390 

1 
2 

1 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Bengal  and  Mysore. 

Teutonic  Group. 

English         .... 

262,388 

860 

Everywhere. 

6,971 

Dutch           .... 

375 

1 

... 

Flemish        .... 

3 

•  •• 

... 

Norwegian    .... 

16 

... 

Bombay. 

Swedish        .... 

82 

0-2 

Burma  und  Madras. 

Danish          .... 

67 

0-2 

Madras  and  Bombay. 

German        .... 

1,680 

5 

Bombay,         Bengal, 
Madras  and  Barm». 

Mongolian  Family. 

Cral  Altaic 
Group. 

Finnish         .... 
Hungarian  (Magyar) 

1 

21 

•  •• 

Bengal  and  Bombay. 

This  Table  does  not  contain  the  figures  lor  Languages  not  retained  ot  not  identified,  traoed,  etc. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

Religion. 

Part  I.— Descriptive. 

614.  The  oldest  of  the  religions  recorded  in  the  Census,  if  indeed  it  can  beAnimiBm. 
called  a  religion  at  all,  is  the  medley  of  heterogeneous  and  uncomfortable  super- 
stitions now  known  by  the  not  entirely  appropriate  name  of  Animism.     The 
difficulty  of  defining  this  mixed  assortment  of  primitive  ideas  is  illustrated  by  the 

fact  that  there  is  no  name  for  it  in  any  of  the  Indian  languages.  For  Census 
purposes,  therefore,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  clumsy  device  of  instructing  the 
enumerators  that  in  the  case  of  tribes  who  are  neither  Hindus  nor  Muhamma- 
dans,  but  have  no  word  for  their  religious  beliefs,  the  name  of  the  tribe  itself  is 
to  be  entered  in  the  column  for  religion.  Thus  one  and  the  same  religion  figures 
in  the  original  returns  of  the  Census  under  as  many  different  names  as  there  are 
tribes  professing  it.  On  turning  to  the  European  literature  of  the  subject  we  find 
that  even  among  scientific  observers  the  curiously  Protean  character  of  the  be- 
liefs in  question  has  given  rise  to  considerable  diversity  of  nomenclature.  Three 
different  names,  each  dwelling  on  a  different  aspect  of  the  subject,  have  obtained 
general  acceptance,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  a  fourth 
which  seeks  to  accentuate  characteristics  overlooked  by  the  rest. 

615.  The  earliest  and  best   known  name,  Eetishism,  was  first  brought  into  Earlier 
prominence  by  Charles  de  Brosses,  President  of  the  Parliament  of  Burgundy,  who  ^Fetis^g^* 
published  in  1760  a  book  called  Du  Culte  des  Dieux  Fetiches,  ou  Parallele  de 
Vancienne    Heligion  de  VEgypte  avec  la  Religion  aotuelle  de  la    Nigritie. 

De  Brosses  was  a  man  of  very  various  learning.  He  ranked  high  in  his  day  among 
the  historians  of  the  Eoman  Eepublic ;  he  wrote  a  scientific  treatise  on  the 
origin  of  language ;  he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  modern 
school  of  anthropological  mythology  ;  and  he  is  believed  to  have  invented  the 
names  Australia  and  Polynesia.  He  did  not  however  invent,  nor  was  he  even 
the  first  to  use,  the  word  fetish,  which  is  a  variant  of  the  Portuguese  fetigo  or 
fetisso,  an  amulet  or  talisman,  derived  from  the  Jjaiinfactitius,  '  artificial ', 
'  xmnatural ',  and  hence  'magical'.  It  was  employed,  naturally  enough,  by 
the  Portuguese  navigators  of  the  ^xteenth  century  to  describe  the  worship  of 
stocks  and  stones,  charms,  and  a, variety  of  queer  and  unsavoury  objects,  which 
struck  them  as  the  chief  feature  of  the  religion  of  the  negroes  of  the  Gold  coast. 
Nor  did  de  Brosses  travel  so  far  on  the  path  of  generahzation  as  some  of  his 
followers.  He  assumed  indeed  that  Petishism  was  the  beginning  of  all  religion, 
since  no  lower  form  could  be  conceived ;  but  he  did  not  extend  its  domain 
like  BasthoLm,  who  in  1805  claimed  as  fetishes  "everything  produced^  by 
nature  or  art  which  receives  divine  honour,  including  sun,  moon,  earth,  air, 
fire,  water,  mountains,  rivers,  trees,  stones,  images,  and  animals  if  considered 
as  objects  of  divine  worship." 

Por  some  five  and  twenty  years  after  Bastholm  wrote  the  term  Petishism 
lay  buried  in  the  special  literature  of  anthropology,  whence  it  seems  to  have 
been  unearthed  by  Auguste  Comte,  who  used  it,  in  connexion  with  his  famous 
loi  des  trois  etats,  as  a  general  name  for  all  the  forms  of  primitive  reKgion 
which  precede  and  insensibly  pass  into  polytheism.  Comte  described  the  mental 
attitude  of  early  man  towards  religion  as  "  pure  fetishism,  constantly  charac- 
terized by  the  free  and  direct  exercise  of  our  primitive  tendency  to  conceive  all 
external  bodies  soever,  natural  or  artificial,  as  animated  by  a  life  essentially 
analogous  td  our  own,  with  mere  differences  of  intensity."*  His  authority, 
combined  with  the  natural  attractions  of  a  cleanly  cut  definition,  gave  wide 
currency  to  this  extended  sense  of  the  word,  and  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  it  has 
been  confined  to  the  particular  class  of  superstitions  to  which  the  Portuguese 
explorers  originally  applied  it.  In  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  Fetishism 
may  be  defined  as  the  worship  of  tangible  inanimate  objects  believed  to  possess 
in  themselves  some  kind  of  mysterious  power.     Thus  restricted  the  term  marks 


*  Comte,  Philosophie  Positive,  Tol.  V.,  p.  30,  quoted  by  Tylor. 
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Shamanism. 


Original 
meaning  of 
Animism. 


out  a  phase  of  primitive  superstition  for  which  it  is  convenient  to  have  a  dis- 
tinctive name. 

616.  We  have  seen  how  Peti^hism  came  to  us  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
For  the  origin  of  Shamanism  we  must  look  to  Siberia.  Shaman  is  the  title  of 
the  sorcerer-priest  of  the  Tunguz  tribe  of  Eastern  Siberia  between  the  Yenisei 
and  Lena  rivers.  The  word  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  variant  of  the  Sanskrit 
Sramana,  Pali  Samana,  which  appears  in  the  Chinese  sha-man  or  shi-man  in  its 
original  sense  of  a  Buddhist  ascetic,  and  may  have  passed  into  the  Tunguz 
language  through  the  Manchu  form  Saman.  Ethnologists  seem  to  have  been 
introduced  to  it  by  the  writings  of  the  German  explorer,  and  naturalist.  Peter 
Simon  Pallas,  who  travelled  through  the  Tunguz  country  tip  to  the  borders  of 
China  in  1772,  and  wrote  a  lengthy  account  of  his  wanderings.*  The  essence 
of  Shamanism  is  the  recognition  of  the  Shaman,  medicine  man,  wizard,  or  magi- 
cian as  the  authorized  agent  by  whom  unseen  powers  can  be  moved  to  cure 
diseases,  to  reveal  the  future,  to  influence  the  weather,  to  avenge  a  man  on  his 
enemy,  and  generally  to  intervene  for  good  or  evil  in  the  affairs  of  the  visible 
world.  The  conception  of  the  character  of  the  powers  invoked  varies  with  the 
culture  of  the  people  themselves.  They  may  be  gods  or  demons,  spirits  or 
ancestral  ghosts,  or  their  nature  may  be  wholly  obscure  and  shadowy.  In 
order  to  place  himself  en  rapport  with  them,  the  Shaman  lives  a  life  apart, 
practises  or  pretends  to  practise  various  austerities,  wears  mysterious  and  sym- 
bolical garments,  and  performs  noisy  incantations  in  which  a  sacred  drum  or 
enchanted  rattle  takes  a  leading  part.  On  occasion  he  should  be  able  to  foam 
at  the  mouth  and  go  into  a  trance  or  fit,  during  which  his  soul  is  supposed  to 
quit  his  body  and  wander  away  into  space.  By  several  observers  these  seizures 
have  been  ascribed  to  epilepsy,  and  authorities  quoted  by  Peschel  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  successful  Shaman  selects  the  pupils  whom  he  trains  to  succeed  him 
from  youths  with  an  epileptic  tendency.  It  seems  possible  however  that  the 
phenomena  supposed  to  be  epileptic  may  really  be  hypnotic.  In  this  and  other 
respects  there  is  a  general  resemblance  between  the  Shaman  and  the  spiritualist 
medium  of  the  present  day.  Both  deal  in  much  the  same  wares  and  spiritualism 
is  little  more  than  modernised  Shamanism.  Nevertheless,  though  the 
principle  of  Shamanism  is  proved,  by  these  and  other  instances,  to  be  widely 
diffused  and  highly  persistent,  it  does  not  cover  the  entire  field  of  primitive 
superstition,  and  it  is  misleading  to  use  the  name  of  a  part  for  the  purpose  of 
defining  the  whole.  Still  less  can  we  follow  Lubbock  in  treating  Shamanism  as 
"  a  necessary  stage  in  the  progress  of  religious  development,"  or  Peschel  in  ex- 
tending the  term  to  the  priesthoods  of  organized  religions  like  Buddhism,  Brah- 
manism  and  Islam.  Traces  of  Shamanism  may  have  survived  in  all  of  them,  as  in 
the  witchcraft  trials  of  modern  Europe  ;  but  to  call  their  hierarchy  Shamanistic 
is  to  ignore  historical  development  and  to  confuse  the  Yogi  with  the  Brahman, 
and  the  Pakir  with  the  Mullah. 

617.  The  word  Animism  was  first  used  to  denote  the  metaphysical  system  of 
Georg  Ernst  Stahl,  the  originator  of  the  chemical  hypothesis  of  Phlogiston, 
who  revived  in  scientific  form  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  the  vital 
principle  and  the  soul.  In  his  Theoria  medica  vera  published  at  Halle  in  1707, 
Stahl  endeavoured,  in  opposition  to  Hofi:mann's  theory  of  purely  mechanical 


•  Pallas  nses  the  words  Schaman  and  Schamamn,  (Zauberer  and  ZUuherin)  in  his  curious  book  Samlungen 
historischer  Nachrichten  iiber  die  MongoUschen  Vblkerschaften,  printed  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1776  by  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Science.  Chapter  Vll  of  the  second  volume  (1801)  entitled  '  Von  den  Gaukeleyen  des 
Schamanischen  Aberglaubens,  Zaubereyen  and  Weissagerey  unter  den  Mongolischen  Volkern',  deals  with  the 
survivals  of  Shamanism  which  Pallas  found  among  the  Kalmucks  and  Mongols  '  painted  over '  as  he  says 
(iibertiincht)  '  with  a  coat  of  the  later  Buddhistic  doctrine.'  But  he  does  not  profess  to  treat  of  Shamanism  at 
length,  and  remarks  that  this  would  be  superiiuons  as  '  full  particulars  are  to  be  found  in  the  Siberian  Travels  of 
the  elder  Gmelin  and  in  Georgi's  Description  of  the  Nations  of  the  Russian  Empire.'  The  '  Elder  Gmelin  '  was 
Johann  Georg,  bom  1709,  who  travelled  in  Siberia  from  17.^3  to  1743  and  published  his  Eeisen  durch  Siberien 
in  four  octavo  volumes  at  Gottingen  in  1751-52.  He  became  Professor  of  Botany  at  Tubingen  in  1749,  six  years 
before  his  death.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the  Flora  Sibiria,  two  volumes  of  which  were  published  during 
his  life,  while  the  remaining  two  were  edited  by  his  nephew  Samuel  Gottlob  Gmelin,  who  travelled  with  Pallas  in 
Siberia.  After  leaving  FaLas,  Samuel  went  to  the  Crimea,  was  captured  by  the  Khan  and  died  in  prison  at  the  age 
of  thirty-one.  I  mention  these  particulars,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Major  Prain,  because  it  seems 
possible  that  the  word  '  Shaman  may  have  been  introduced,  not  by  Pallas,  but  by  J  ohann  Georg  Gmelin.  The 
GmeUns  were  a  notable  family  and  no  less  than  seven  of  them  wrote  books  on  botany  at  dates  ranging  from  1699 
to  1866.  None  of  their  books  are  to  be  had  in  Calcutta,  so  I  am  unable  to  verify  the  conjecture  thrown  out 
above. 

The  copy  of  Pallas's  Samlungen  in  the  library  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  appears,  from  a  note  on  the 
title  page,  to  have  been  presented  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  1845.  The  second  volume  was  published  twenty- 
five  years  after  the  first  and  bears  the  imprimatur  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Censor,  which  is  wanting  in  the  first. 
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causation,  to  trace  all  organic  functions  to  the  action  of  an  inherent  immaterial 
substance  or  anima.  In  his  great  work  on  Primitive  Culture  Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor 
transferred  the  term  from  Metaphysics,  where  it  had  had  its  day,  to  Ethnology, 
where  it  has  taken  root  and  flourished,  and  made  the  idea  which  it  conveys  the 
basis  of  his  exposition  of  the  principles  underlying  primitive  religion.  "  It  is 
habitually  found  "  he  writes  "  that  the  theory  of  Animism  divides  into  two  great 
dogmas  forming  parts  of  one  consistent  doctrine ;  first,  concerning  souls  of 
individual  creatures,  capable  of  continued  existence  after  the  death  or  destruc  - 
tion  of  the  body  ;  second,  concerning  other  spirits,  upward  to  the  rank  of  power- 
ful deities.  Spiritual  beings  are  held  to  affect  or  control  the  events  of  the 
material  world,  and  man's  life  here  and  hereafter  ;  and  it  being  considered  that 
thqy  hold  intercourse  with  men,  and  receive  pleasure  or  displeasure  from  human 
actions,  the  belief  in  their  existence  leads  naturally,  and  it  might  also  be  said 
inevitably,  sooner  or  later  to  active  reverence  and  propitiation.  Thus  Animism, 
in  its  full  development,  inclades  the  belief  in  souls  and  in  a  future  state,  in  con- 
trolling deities  and  subordinate  spirits,  these  doctrines  practically  resulting  in 
some  kind  of  active  worship."* 

Here  for  the  first  time  we  are  presented  with  a  name  derived  from  careful 
comparison  and  analysis  of  a  large  body  of  facts,  and  purporting  to  express  the 
central  and  dominant  idea  underlying  primitive  religion.  The  advance  on  the 
earlier  terminology  is  immense.  We  have  passed  from  the  superficial  to  the 
essential,  from  the  casual  impressions  of  traders  and  travellers  to  the  mature 
conclusions  of  a  skilled  observer.  Animism  however  has  not  escaped  criticism. 
In  his  Gifford  Lectures  on  Natural  Eeligion  Professor  Max  Miiller  condernned 
it  as  "  so  misleading  a  name  that  hardly  any  scholar  now  likes  to  employ  it ;" 
while  Mr.  Stuart-Glennie  t  attacks  it  on  the  ground  that  it  ignores  or  misrepre- 
sents the  earliest  phase  of  human  belief  which  he  holds  to  be  "  characterised  by 
a  conception  of  all  the  objects  of  Nature  as  themselves  living ;  not  as  living  because 
they  are  the  abode  of  spirits  ;  but  as  living  because  of  their  own  proper  powers, 
or  because  they  are  self -power."  This  stage  of  primitive  philosophy  Mr.  Stuart- 
Glennie  would  call  Zoonism ;  for  the  next  stage,  where  everything  is  put  down 
to  the  action  of  indwelling  spirits,  he  proposes  the  name  Spiritism.  The  sug- 
gestion, I  believe,  has  fallen  absolutely  flat.  Mr.  Tyler's  Animism  covers,  if  not 
the  whole  field,  at  any  rate  a  large  and  conspicuous  part  of  it ;  it  has  gained 
universal  currency  and  is  unlikely  to  be  displaced.  It  is  indeed  almost  incon- 
ceivable that  any  name  should  be  devised  which  would  embody  a  precise  concep- 
tion of  the  confused  bundle  of  notions  wrapped  up  in  savage  religion ;  and  most 
reasonable  people  will  feel  that  haggling  over  terminology  is  a  thankless  and 
futile  form  of  intellectual  exercise. 

618.  Accepting  Animism,  then,  as  the  best  name  that  we  are  likely  to  get,  we  The  best 
may  go  on  to  examine  some  objections  to  which  it  is  liable.  Pirst,  it  connotes  or  ^m  avail- 
seems  to  connote  the  idea  that  gods  are  merely  the  ghosts  or  shadows  of  men,  * 
projected  in  superhuman  proportions,  like  the  spectre  of  the  Brocken,^  on  the 
misty  background  of  the  unknown,  but  still  in  their  inception  nothing  but 
common  ghosts.  Definitions  of  course  cannot  be  judged  merely  by  etymology, 
but  a  name  which  appears  to  beg  a  controverted  question  is  ■pro  tcmto  not  a  good 
name.  Moreover  this  particular  name,  failing  the  explanations  necessary  to 
bring  out  its  limitations,  seems  to  have  done  some  real  dis- service  to  science  and 
that  in  a  branch  of  investigation  where  a  name  counts  for  a  great  deal.  One 
may  almost  say  of  Animism  that  it  has  given  rise  to  a  new  bias,  the  anthropo- 
logical bias.  The  theological  or  missionary  bias  we  know  and  are  prepared  to 
discount.  It  leads  those  who  are  possessed  by  it  to  regard  all  alien  gods  in  one 
case  as  devils  and  in  another  as  degenerate  survivals  of  an  origioal  revelation  or 
intuition.  But  the  tutored  anthropologist  is  worse  than  the  untutored  mission- 
ary. He  knows  the  game  only  too  well;  he  sees  what  his  theory  of  origins 
allows  hrin  to  see  and  he  unconsciously  shapes  the  evidence  in  the  collecting  so 
as  to  fit  the  theory  with  which  Mr.  Tylor  has  set  him  up.  Second,  it  admits  of 
being  confused  with  the  idea,  common  to  savages  and  children,  that  all  things 
are  animated,  a  notion  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  ghost  theory  of  religion, 
which  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  primitive  man  was  profoundly  impressed 
by  the  difference  between  the  dead  and  living  and  evolved  therefrom  the 

*  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  i  436. 

t   Introduction  to  The  Women  of  TurTeey  by  Mrs.  Garnett. 
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conception  of  6pMt.  ThM,  the  name  leaves  Ottt  of  account,  di?  at  any  rate  in- 
aderquately  exjii?esse*,  what  iMy  he  called  the  impersonal  elemeat  in  eatly  reli- 
gion, an  element  which  seems  to  me  to  hav6  been  rather  overlooked. 

619.  Here  I  am  reluctant  to  add  yet  another  conjeetttre  to  a  literature  already 
so  ptolific  in  more  or  less  ingenious  guesses.  But  I  have  had  the  good  foTtutte, 
wtiile  settling  a  series  of  burning  disputes  about  land,  to  have  been  brought 
into  veity  intimate  relations  with  some  Of  the  strongest  and  iSiost  typical 
Animistic  taces  in  India  and  thus  to  have  enjoyed  some  s"pecial  opportunities  6f 
studying  Animism  in  those  forest  solitudes  which  ai^e  its  natural  home.  More 
especially  in  Chota  Nagpttr,  where  this  religion  still  survives  in  its  pfistine 
vigour,  my  endeavours  to  find  out  what  the  jungle  people  really  do  belieVe 
have'  led  me  to  the  negative  conclusion  that  in  most  cases  the  indefinite  some- 
thing which  they  fear  and  attempt  to  propitiate  is  not  a  person  at  all  in  any 
sense  of  the  Word.  If  dne  must  State  the  case  in  positive  terms,  1  shdtlld  say 
that  the  idea  which  lies  at  the  rdot  cff  their  religion  is  that  of  polVer,  of  rather 
of  many  powers.  What  the  Animist  worship's  and  seeks  by  all  means  i6  in- 
fluence and  conciliate  is  the  shifting  and  shadowy  company  of  nnkuown  powers 
or  influences  making  for  evil  rather  tban  fOr  good,  which  resides  in  me  pri- 
meval fdrest,  in  the  crtlmMing  hills,  in  the  rtishing  river,  in  the  spreading 
tree,  which  gives  its  spring  to  the  tiger,  its  venom  to  the  snake,  whieh  g&&6- 
rates  jiingle  fevef,  and  wafts  abroad  itt  the  terrible  guiSe  of  cholera,  Sraall-pdX, 
or  itttirrain.  Closer  than  this  he  doe^  not  seek  ta  define  the  object  to  which  he 
offers  his  victim,  or  whose  symbol  he  daubs  with  vermilion  at  the  appointed 
season.  Some  sort  of  power  is  there,  and  that  is  enough  iot  him.  Whether  it 
is  associated  with  a  spirit  of  an  ancestral  ghost,  whetner  it  prdceeds  from  the 
my^eridtts  thing  itseif,  wbether  it  is  cne  power  or  many,  he  does  not  s'to^  to 
enquire.  1  remember  a  httge  Sal  tree  {Shorea  fotusta)  in  a  village  not  far 
from  my  head- quarters  whieh  was  the  abode  of  a  nameless  something  cif  which 
the  peopler  were  mightily  afraid.  My  business  took  me  frequently  to  the 
village  and  I  made  many  endeavours  to  ascertain  what  the  something  W^as. 
There  was  no  reltictance  to  talk  about  it,  but  I  could  never  get  it  defined  as  a 
gold,  a  demon  or  a  ghos£.  Eventually  an  Anglicised  Hindu  from  another  dis- 
trict took  a  speculative  lease  of  the  village  and  proceeded  to  enhance  the  rents 
and  exploit  it  genefalfy.  One  of  the  first  things  he  did  was  to  assert  himself 
by  cutting  down  the  tree.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  no  one  was  the  Iea§t 
alarmed  at  this  sacrilegious"  act.  The  Hindu,  they  said,  was  a  foreigner,  so 
nothing  Could  happen  to  him,  while  the  villagers  were  blameless  for  they  had 
not  touched  the  tree.  What  was  sttppo'sed  to  have  become  of  its  myst'eridtcs 
occupant  I  never  could  ascertain.  The  instan"ce  is  typical  of  the  Animistic 
point  of  view  and  lias  numberless  parallels.  All  over  Chota  Nagpuf  there  are 
many  jiangle-clad  hills,  the  favourite  haunts  of  bears,  which  beaters  of  the 
Animistic  races  steadfastly  refuse  to  approach  until  the  mysterious  pOWelf  which 
pervades'  them  has  been  conciliated  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  fowl.  Everywhere  We 
find  sacred  groves,  the  abode  of  equally  indeterminate  being's,  whd  are  repre- 
sented by  no  symbols  and  Of  whose  form  and  functions  no  one  catt  ^ixe  an 
intelhgible  account.  They  have  not  yet  been  clothed  with  individual  attributes; 
they  linger  on  as  survivals  of  the  impersonal  stage  of  early  religion.. 

620.  If  We  assume  for  the  moment  the  possibility  that  some  such  conception, 
essentially  impersonal  in  its  character,  and  less  d'efiinite  thaa  the  idea  of  a 
spirit,  may  have  formed  the  germ  of  primitive  religion,  one  can  see  how  easily 
it  may  have  escaped  observation.  The  languages  of  wild  people  are  usually  ill- 
equipped  with  abstract  terms,  'and  even  if  they  had  a  .name  for  so  vague  and 
inchoate  a  notion  it  would  certainly  have  to  be  translated  into  the  religious 
vocabulary  of  their  anthropdmorphic  neighbours.  A  Santal  dduld  only  explain 
Marang  Euru,  the  great  mountain,  by  saying  it  was  a  sort  of  Deo  or  go€£. 
A  Mech  or  Dhimal  cottld  give  no  other  accotint  df  the  reverence  with 
Which  he  regards  the.  Tista  river,  a  frame  of  mind  amply  justified  by  the  de- 
structive vagaries  Of  its  snow -fed  current.  On  the  same  principle  a  writer  *  of  the 
I7th  Century  says  of  the  West  African  natives  tliat  '  when  they  talk  to  whites, 
they  call  their  idolatry  Fiftdken,  1  believe  becaujs'e  the  Portuguese  called  sor- 
cery ^^l«o.'     In  Melanesia,  according  to  Dr.  Oodrington,  *  plenty  devil'  is  the 

*  W.  J.  Muller,  Die  Ajricanische  Landehrajt  Feta,  Nuremberg,  1675,  quoted  by  Max  Miiller,  Anthro- 
pological Religion,  p.  120. 
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Central  India  nearly  half  the  total  number  of  Jains  returned  their  sect  as 
Digambara,  nearly  one-third  as  Svetambara,  and  one-nineteenth  as  Dhundia,  while 
aljout  one-seventh  failed  to  mention  their  sect.  In  Baroda,  the  Svetambara 
sect  is  stronger  and  claims  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  total  number,  compared 
with  only  one-fifth  who  are  Digambaras,  and  one-twelfth  who  are  Dhundias. 
The  proportions  reported  from  Eajputana  are  Svetambaras  4i5j)er  cent.,  Digam- 
baras 33,  and  Dhundias  22  per  cent.  In  Bombay  also  the  Svetambaras  are  the 
more  numerous  amongst  those  who  returned  their  sect,  but  as  three-quarters 
of  the  Jains  failed  to  do  so,  the  figures  are  not  of  much  value. 

648.  When  the  East  India  Company  gained  a  foothold  in  India,  Buddhism  Buddhism, 
seemed  to  have  disappeared  from  the  land,  and  although  its  doctrines  were  men- 
tioned, in  order  to  be  refuted,  in  the  philosophical  works  of  the  Hindus,  the  word 
was  little  more  than  a  name  to  the  Pandits,  and  was  absolutely  unknown  to  the 
common  people.  The  philosophic  side  of  Buddhism,  as  ascertained  from  Hindu 
sources,  was  first  enquired  into  by  Colebrooke,*  but  it  is  to  the  indefatigable 
researches  of  Brian  Hodgson  that  we  owe  the  discovery  of  Buddhism  as  a 
living  religion  in  Nepal.  "While  Eesident  at  Khatmandu  he  investigated  the 
subject  closely  and  the  results  are  embodied  in  a  most  interesting  paper  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  transactions  of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society.!  He  showed 
how  the  philosophic  agnosticism  of  Buddha  gave  way  to  the  theory  that  the  Adi 
Buddha,  by  his  union  with  the  primordial  female  energy  called  Prajna,  gave 
birth  to  five  Buddhas,  who  each  produced  from  himself  by  dhydna  (  meditation)' 
another  being  called  his  Bodhi-satwa  or  son.  The  chief  of  these  latter  was 
Avalokita,  who,  with  his  SaktiTard,  eventually  became  the  keystone  of  northern 
Buddhism.  There  arose  also  numerous  other  Buddhas,  demons,  and  deities,  all  of 
which  were  objects  of  worship,  and  then  came  the  introduction  of  the  Tantrik 
mysticism,  based  on  the  pantheistic  idea  of  Yoga,  or  the  ecstatic  union  of  the 
soul  with  the  supreme  spirit.  At  this  stage,  as  in  Tantrik  Hinduism,  the  Saktis 
or  female  counterparts  of  the  Bodhi-satwas,  occupied  the  most  prominent  posi- 
tion, and  the  esoteric  cult  of  these  female  deities  became  every  whit  as  obscene  as 
that  practised  by  the  Kaula  or  extreme  sect  of  Sakta  Hindus.  It  was  this  form 
of  Buddhism  which  was  introduced  into  Tibet,  where  it  became  even  more 
debased  by  the  incorporation  of  the  demon  worship  which  preceded  it  as 
has  been  ably  described  by  Colonel  Waddell.J 

The  above  developments  were  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  north  of 
India  and  the  southern  Buddhisis  adhered  much  more  closely  to  the  purer  creed 
of  the  original  founder.  The  differences  which  arose  in  matters  both  of  doctrine 
and  of  ritual  led  to  frequent  disputes,  to  compose  which  the  Scythian  king 
Kanishka  called  together  the  celebrated  Council  at  Jullunder  about  the  end  of 
-the  first  century  A.D.  This  Council,  instead  of  healing  the  schism,  accentuated 
it,  and  the  Buddhists  of  India  and  Ceylon  became  thenceforward  divided  into 
two  schools,  the  Northern  and  Southern,  known  respectively  as  Mahdydna  and 
the  Hinaydna,  the  big  vehicle  and  the  small,  because  while  the  former  held 
that  salvation  might  be  attained  by  all,  the  latter  confined  it  to  a  select  minority. 
In  its  corrupt  later  developments,  northern  Buddhism  contained  within  itself 
the  seeds  of  dissolution,  but  its  final  collapse,  as  a  separate  religion,  was  due  to 
Muhammadan  persecution  and  the  massacre  of  the  Buddhist  monks.  It  has  not, 
however,  wholly  disappeared,  and  its  cult  still  survives,'  not  only  in  Nepal  and 
part  of  the  Himalayan  area,  which  lay  outside  the  influence  of  the  Muhamma- 
dans,  but  also,  though  in  a  mangled  and  scarcely  recognizable  form,  amongst 
many  of  the  lower  sections  of  the  community,  especially  in  parts  of  Bengal. 

649.  The  survivals  of  Buddhism  in  this  Province  have  of  late  attracted  the  survivals  of 
attention  of  MaMmahopadhyaya  Hara  Prasad  Sastri,  who  supplied  thefollowing  Biddhibm  in 
■interesting  notes  on  the  subject  for  my  Report  on  the  Census  of  Bengal : —  ^"^  • 

"We  learn  from  the  Si-u-ki  that  during  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century  Buddhism  was 
the  prevailing  religion  in  Bengal.  The  author,  the  celebrated  Chinese  traveller  Hiuen  Sang, 
mentions  indeed  the  heretics  j  but  it  is  not  knoTyn  who  these  heretics  were.  Some  of  them  un- 
doubtedly were  Brahmanists. 

"During  the  three  or  four  centuries  which  followed  the  composition  of  the  Si-u-ki,  the 
Brahmans  came  from  Kanauj  with  their  everfaithful  adherents,  the  Kayasthas,  and  a  silent 

*  J.  R,  A.  S.,  volume  I,  pages  549-579.  .:,..,„  t  t  -x     ^ 

t  This  and  subsequent  papers  on  the  same  subject  have  been  reprinted  in  the      Jjanguages,  iiiterature,  and 
Religion  of  Nepal  and  Tibet "—  Triibner  and  Company,  Lppdon,  1874, 
J  The  Buddhism  pf  Tibjet  or  Lamaism. 
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religious  and  sobial  revolution  was  accomplisliedj  in  wMeh  the  Brahmans  had  everything  to  gain 
and  the  Buddhists  everything  to  lose.     Traces  of  the  existence  of  Buddhism  as  a  living  religion 
can   be  found  even  up  to  the   sixteenth  century,  and  then  it   is    completelylost    in  the 
populous  plains  of  Bengal,  Bihar,  and  Orissa.     In  the  outlying  districts,  however,  in  hill  tracts, 
and  in  neglected  nooks  and  corners,  it  is  still  professed  by  a  few  thousands  of  men.     Thus  m 
Chittagong  there  are  the  Baruas  who  profess  the  Buddhist  faith  and  belong  to  the  southern 
school  of  Buddhism.  .  They  think  that  they  obtained  their  Buddhism  from  Burma  and  Ceylon, 
and  that  within  the  last  two  or  three  centuries.     The   Chittagong   Hill  Tracts  is  a  professedly 
Buddhist  district,   and   the  inhabitants  seem  to  have  adhered  to   their  Buddhism  from  very 
ancient  times.     Their   Buddhism  is   not  altogether    of  the  southern  school,  because   they  have 
their  temples  of  gods  and  goddesses.     In  the   Sub-Himalayan  regions  bordering  on   Bengal,  the 
Bhotias  and  some  otter  hill  tribes  profess  Buddhism  greatlymixed  up  with  the  superstitious  ob- 
servances of   degenerate   later  times  known  as  Mafitra-yana,   Vajra-yana,  Kala-chakra-yana, 
Lamaism  and  Devil-worship.     The  Newars  of  Nepal  profess  what  they  call  Hinduism,  but  in 
their  estimation  it  has  two   Mdrgas  or  ways — the  Siva'Mdrga  and  the  Buddha- Mdrga.     Half 
the  Newars  are  Buddhists,     Though  they  profess     to  be  Maha-yanists,  they  have  mixed   up 
their  faith  with  much  that  belongs  really  to  the  subsequent  Yanas  of   Buddhism.     But  they 
still  adhere  to  Indian  Buddhism,  and  have  not  borrowed  anything  from  Lamaism.     In   the 
Orissa  Tributary  Mahals  there  is  a  State  known  as  Baud,  the  Chief  of  which  derives  the  name 
from  Buddha,  and  says  that  Buddhism  is  still  professed  by  a  considerable  portion  of  his  subjects. 
The  Savaras  on  the  borders  oE  Orissa   are  said  to  be  still   Buddhists.     The  Savaras  who  cook  in 
the  great  temple  of  Jagannath  are   supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  religion.     There  is   a  small, 
industrious,  but  very  turbulent,  community  in  Barisal,    known  as  the  Maghai   community    who 
profess  Buddhism.     They  seem  to  have  settled  in  that   maritime   district   since  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  Arakanese,   known  to  the   Musalman  rulers  of  Bengal  as  Maghe,  were   the 
terror  of  Lower  Bengal  and  the  Bay.     These  are  the  only  people  who  still  profess  Buddhism  on 
a  soil  in  which  that  religion  was  first  preached,   where    it  flourished  for    thousands   of  years, 
but  alas !  where  ilis  completely  forgotten. 

"  The  traces  of  Buddhism  up  to  the  sixteenth  century,  mentioned  above,  consist  of  many 
references  in  books,  colophons  of  manuscripts  and  inscriptions.  Thus  we  know  from  Tibetan 
sources  that  the  great  monk  Dipankara  Shri  Jnana,  known  in  Tibet  as  Atisa,  was  invited 
from  Vikrama  Shila  in  Magadha  to  Tibet  in  the  eleventh  century  to  reform  the  Buddhist  faith 
prevailing  there.  There  is  a  copy  of  Bodhicharyavatara-tika  by  Prajna  Kaza  Shrijnana  copied 
in  the  same  century.  The  copyist  speaks  of  the  author  as  tdldpdddndm  showing  that  he  was 
a  pupil  of  the  author.  A  copy  of  the  Astasahasrika  prajnaparamita  made  at  Nalanda  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Asiatic  Society's  collection,  bearing  the  date  of  sixth  year  of  Mahipaladeva,  who 
reigned  in  the  same  century.  In  the  twelfth  century,  the  great  Naiyaika  Gangesopadhyaya 
a  scholar  oE  Mithila,  whose  date  is  universally  accepted  amongst  pandits  as  760  years  before  this 
time,  wrote  his  work  with  the  avowed  object  oE  dispelling  the  darkness  of  Pasandas,  i.e., 
Buddhism.  In  the  same  century  Sulapani,  the  great  writer  on  Hindu  law  and  ritual,  mentions 
the  Buddhists  as  a  naked  people  whose  very  sight  is  toUje  avoided.  In  the  Ballala  Charita  we 
find  Bya-dom-pa  fighting  with  Ballala  to  avenge  an  insult-  offered  to  the  Buddhist 
priest  of  Mah^sthan.  In  the  thirteenth  century  there  is  an  inscription  at  Sravasti  dedicating 
a  Buddhist  temple  for  the  purpose  of  Buddhist  worship,  and  in  the  same  centuiy  a  Buddhist 
priest  from  Tamluk  went  to  Lower  Burma  and  instituted  a  reformation  along  with  other 
Buddhist  priests  of  the  place.  His  deeds  are  recorded  in  the  Za^^/awi  inscriptions.  In  the  four- 
teenth century  a  Bengali  Brahman  became  a  convert  to  Buddhism  and  proceeded  to  Ceylon, 
where  the  reigning  king  Parfikrama  V^hu  made  him  the  sole  supervisor  of  Buddhist  religious 
establishments  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  fifteenth  century  Buddhist  manuscripts  were  still  copied 
in  Bengal,  and  a  manuscript  copied  about  the  middle  of  the  century  is  now  in  the  Cambridge 
collection  of  Nepalese  Buddhist  manuscripts. 

"  In  the  sixteenth  century  Chaitanya  is  said  to  have  met  Buddhists  in  Southern  India  and 
Nityananda  in  the  Himalayan  regions.  Chudamani  Dasa,  one  of  the  biographers  of  Chaitanya^ 
mentions  the  Buddhists  as  rejoicing  at  his  birth.  In  the  seventeenth  century  Buddha  Guptar 
natha  wandered  in  various  parts  of  India  and  found  Buddhism  flourishing  in  many  places. 
Then  it  is  lost  altogether.  For  two  or  three  centuries  Buddhism  was  absolutely  unknown  in 
India.  The  revival  of  Sanskrit  learning  fostered  by  European  Orientalists  brought  Buddhism 
again  to  the  notice  of  the  Indian  pubHc,  and  it  became  a  problem  how  to  account  for  the  com- 
plete disappearance  of  Buddhism.  Brian  Hodgson- thought  that  Nathism  was  the  bridge  which 
joined  the  corrupt  Buddhism  of  later  days  with  the  Tantrik- Hinduism  of  modern  times.  There 
were  Nathas  or  Lords  who  boasted  of  having  attained  miraculous  powers  and  who  had  numerous 
followers.  They  were  all  Buddhists.  But  their  Buddhism  was  not  of  the  strictest  kind. 
The  Saivas  claim  some  of  them  as  their  Gurus.  But  the  rest  were  undoubtedly  Buddhistg. 
These  belonged  to  the  lowest  classes  of  people— H4ris,  Doms,  and  Chandals.  This  Nathism 
appears  also  to  have  been  the  bridge  which  united  Lamdism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Gurus 
or  spiritual  guides  of  the  Hindus,  on  the  other.  Both  these  proceeded  from  the  same  sort  of 
man-worship  which  is  the  essence  of  Nathism.* 

Brian  Hodgson's  explanation  solves  only  one  or  two  points  of  the  great  problem   connected 
with  the  disappearance  of  Buddhism.     A  few  more  points  are  solved  by  the  fact  that  the  writers 

*  This  adoration  of  the  Gurii  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  Vaishnava  revival  in  Bengal. 
The  Vaishnavas  say  : — When  Hari  is  angry  the  Guru  is  our  protector,  hut  when  the  Guru  is  angry  we  have  no 
one  to  protect  us.  This  servile  veneratiop  of  the  Guru  is  called  Gnrupadasraya,  (Sketch  of  the  Religious  Sects 
of  the  Hindus,  page  103.) 
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of  Tantrik  compilations  among  the  Hindus  incorporated  as  many  of  the  Tantrik  Buddhist 
divinities  as  they  could  possibly  do  without  jeopardizing  their  reputation  for  orthodoxy.  For 
instancBj  they  incorporated  Manjushri,  Kshetrapdla,  Tdrd,  without  even  changing  their  names 
or  their  functions.  But  still  there  were  divinities  to  whom,  even  with  their  wonderful  power 
of  adaptation,  they  could  not  venture  to  give  a  place  in  their  Pantheon,  and  one  of  these  is 
Bharma.  Bharma  \s  the  second  personage  in  the  Buddhist  Trinity.  In  the  MaTidydna  school 
he  is  changed  into  Prajnd,  an  absti'act  idea  in  the  feminine,  meaning  supreme  knowledge, 
and  in  the  Mmtra-ydnd  the  feminine  idea  became  Tdrd,  a  female  divinity  with  five  manifesta- 
tions. The  processes  of  spiritualisation  proceeded  further  and  the  Buddhists  conceived  of  an 
Adi  Buddha  and  an  Adi  Tara  probably  Kdlikd. 

"  The  word  Bharma,  thus  slipping  from  the  second  personage  of  the  Buddhist  Trinity, 
became  confined  to  the  Stupa  worship,  the  visible  emblem  of  Buddhism,  to  the  ignorant  multi- 
tude. Bharma-^o\s\ii-^  remained  confined  to  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people,  the  dirtiest, 
meanest,  and  most  illiterate  classes.  All  sorts  of  animal  sacrifices  areoffered  before  Bharma, 
and  the  drinking  of  wine  is  one  of  the  chief  features  of  his  worship.  All  the  lowest  forms  of 
worship  rejected  by  the  Brahmans  gradually  rallied  round  D/tarraa,  and  his  priests  throughout 
Bengal  enjoy  a  certain  consideration  which  often  excites  the  envy  of  their  highly  placed 
rivals,  the  Brahmans,  who,  though  hating  them  with  a  genuine  hatred,  yet  covet  their  earnings 
wherever  these  are  considerable,  and  there  are  instances  in  which  the  worship  of  Bharma 
-has  passed  into  Brahman  hands  and  has  been,  by  them,  transformed  eithei-  into  a  mani- 
festation of  Siva  or  of  Vishnu. 

"  Doubt  has  been  expressed  in  many  quarters  regarding  the  identification  of  Bharma'wov- 
ship  as  a  survival  of  Buddhism,  and  it  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  recapitulate  the  facts  and 
arguments  by  which  this  has  been  established.  Dlarma  is  meditated  upon  as  Shunya 
Mnrii  or  void.  The  great  goal  of  Buddhism  is  Smyatd.  '  As  the  lamp  is  extinguished,  so  is 
the  soul  extinguished.'  This  is  the  original  idea  of  annihilation  preached  by  Buddha.  In 
later  times,  in  the  hands  of  the  schools,  this  idea  came  to  he  termed  Sunyatd,  concerning  which 
neither  existence,  nor  non-existence,  nor  a  combination  of  the  two,  can  be  predicated.  It  is 
void,  zero.  In  Hindu  systems  of  philosophy  we  find  the  Buddhist  credited  with  the  theory 
of  the  evolution  of  entity  from  non-entity,  and  that  very  non-entity  is  the  essence  of  Bharma, 
and  in  that  form  his  votaries  are  required  to  meditate  upon  him.  This  is  an  undoubted 
Buddhist  idea.  The  ceremonies  and  fasts  in  honour  of  Bharma  all  take  place  on  the  full  moon 
day  of  Baishdkh,  the  birthday  of  Buddha.  The  ignorant  worshippers,  all  of  them,  are  aware 
that  Bharma  is  very  much  respected  in  Ceylon.  And  what  religion  has  a  greater  vogue  in 
that  island  than  Buddhism  ?  The  Dharma  worshippers  ave  fully  aware  that  Bharma  is  not  an 
inferior  deity ;  he  is  higher  than  Vishnu,  higher  than  Siva,  higher  than  Brahma,  and  even 
higher  than  Parvati.  His  position  is  indeed  as  exalted  as  that  of  Brahma  in  Hindu  philosophy. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  books  in  honour  of  Bharma  gives  an  obscure  hint  that  the  work  has  been 
written  with  the  object  of  establishing  the  Brahmahood  of  Dharma.  The  representation  of 
Bharma  in  many  places  is  a  tortoise.  Now  a  tortoise  is  a  miniature  representation  of  a  stupa 
with  five  nitches  for  five  Dhy^ni  Buddhas.  At  Salda  in  Bankura  an  image  of  Buddha  in 
meditative  posture  is  still  actually  worshipped  as  Bharma, 

"  The  worshippers  of  Bharma  are  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  they  are  the  survivors  of 
a  mighty  race  of  men  and  that  they  have  inherited  their  religion  from  a  glorious  past. 
Political  and  social  revolutions  of  centuries  have  brought  them  to  the  lowest  point  of  degrada- 
tion. But  if  they  ever  become  conscious  of  the  fact  that  they  are  the  survivors  of  the  Indian 
Buddhists,  the  civilizers  of  Asia,  they  are  likely  to  be  better  men  and  more  useful  meinbers  of 
society.  Bharma-v/oishi]^  prevails  in  the  whole  of  Western  Bengal,  and  in  almost  every  village 
there  is  a  temple  of  Bharma.  There  are  also  many  places  consecrated  to  Bharma,  where 
annual  and  other  festivals  take  place  in  his  honour.'" 

650.  Of  the  religion  of  the  Parsis,   called  Mazdeism  from  the  name  of  its  Zoi'oas- 
supreme  deity,  or  more  popularly,  Zorbastrianism,  from  the  Greek  rendering  of  *"*"'^^"*' 
Zarathustra ,  the  reputed  founder  of  the   creed,  a  full  account  was  given  by 
Mr.  Baines  in  his  Report  on  the  Census  of  India,   1891  (pages  165  to  167). 

651.  The  bewildering  diversity  of  religious  beliefs  collected  under  the  name  of  Muhammft- 
Hinduism  has  no  counterpart  amongst  the  Muhammadans  who,  like  the^*"'^'"- 
Christians,  are  limited  as  to  their  main  tenets  by  the  teaching  of  a  single  book, 
the  Kordn.  They  are  not,  however,  any  more  than  are  the  Christians,  free  from 
sectarian  differences,  and  the  followers  of  each  sect  regard  those  who  dissent 
from  them  with  a  rancour  almost  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  importance  of  the  points 
at  issue.  The  two  main  sects  are  of  course  the  Sunnis  and  the  Shiahs.  The 
former  accept  the  authority  of  all  the  successors  of  Muhammad,  whereas  the 
Shiahs  look  upon  the  first  three,  Abu  Bakr,  Omar,  and  Osmdn,  as  interlopers, 
and  regard  Ali,  Muhammad's  son-in-law,  as  the  first  true  Khallpha;  they  also 
reverence  his  martyred  sons,  Hasan  and  Husain.  In  India  the  Sunnis 
•greatly  preponderate,*  but  they  usually  share  with  the  Shiahs  their  veneration  ' 

for  Hasan  and  Husain  and  strictly  observe  the  Bamzdn.    The  religious  writings 
of  the  Sunnis  consist  not  only  of  the  Koran,  but  also  of  the  Hadls  or  traditional 

*  The  MogbaU  are  the  cMef  supporters  of  Shiah  doctrines  in  India.    The  Bohras  of  Gujarat  and  Eajputana 
also  belong  to  this  sect. 
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sayings  of  Muhammad  not  embodied  in  the  Koran.  These  are  i a  themselves 
hard  to  understand,  but  there  are  four  recognised  glossographers,  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  their  commentaries  are  called  after  them,  being  known  respectively  as 
Hanafl,  Shafai,  Maliki,  and  Hambali.  The  differences  are  slight,  but  the  main 
characteristic  of  the  Hanafis,  who  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  in  India,*  is 
that  the  traditions  are  freely  interpreted  in  the  light  of  analogical  reasoning, 
whereas  the  others  take  tlieir  stand  against  any  modification  of  the  actual  words 
of  the  Prophet.  Some,  who  interpret  the  traditions  for  themselves,  without 
following  any  particular  Imam,  call  themselves  Ahli  Sadh,  "  people  of  the 
tradition  ",  or  Ghair  MukalUd,  "  those  who  do  not  wear  the  collar  "  (of  any 
Imam). 
The  W4h4bbf  652.  In  the  17th  century  a  new  sect  of  Muhammadan  purists  arose  in  Arabia 
MoTement.  ^-j^o  rejected  the  glosses  of  the  Imams  and  denied  the  authority  of  the  Sultan, 
made  comparatively  light  of  the  authority  of  Muhammad,  forbade  the  offering 
of  prayers  to  any  prophet  or  saint,  and  insisted  on  the  necessity  for  waging  war 
against  all  infidels.  They  were  called  WdMbhis  after  their  founder,  Muhammad 
Wahdb  of  Nejd.  Their  doctrines  were  introduced  into  India  by  Saiad  Ahmad  Shah 
of  Rai  BareUli,  who  proclaimed  a  y«Aad  or  lioly  war  against  the  Sikhs  in  1826,  and 
founded  the  colony  of  fanatics  on  the  North-West  frontier.  Saiad  Ahmad  and  his 
disciple,  Maulavi  Muhammad  Ismail,  gained  many  converts.  They  made  Patna 
their  headquarters  whence  they  sent  out  emissaries  to  various  parts  of  India, 
but  were  most  successful  in  East  Bengal.  The  following  account  of  the  opera- 
tions of  these  and  other  reformers  in  that  province  is  extracted  from  the 
Bengal  Census  Eeport :  — 

"  Before  noticing  them^  however,  we  may  refer  to  a  movement,  similar  but  independent,  in 
East  Bengal,  which  was  originated  by  Haji  Shariat  Ullah,  the  son  of  a  Jolaha  of  Faridpur,  who 
returned  about  1820  A.  D,  from  Mecca,  where  he  had  been  a  disciple  of  the  Wahabbis,  and 
disseminated  the  teachings  of  that  sect  in  Faridpur  and  Dacca.  Amongst  other  things  he 
prohibited  the  performance  of  Hindu  rites  and  the  joining  in  Hindu  religious  ceremonies, 
the  preparation  of  Tazias  (models  of  the  tomb  of  Hassan  and  Husain)  and  the  praying  to  pirs 
(saints)  and  prophets.  He  also  held  that  India  was  Daru-1-harb  (the  mansion  of  war),  where 
the  observance  of  the  Friday  prayers  is  unlawful  and  the  waging  of  war  agaiust  infidels  is 
a  religious  necessity.  He  gained  many  followers,  chiefly  amongst  the  lowest  classes.  His  son 
Dudhu  Miyan,  who  succeeded  him,  was  even  more  successful,  and  acquired  a  paramount  influence 
amongst  the  Muhammadan  cultivators  and  craftsmen  of  Dacca,  Backergunge,  Faridpur, 
Noakhali  and  Pabna.  He  partitioned  tlie  country  into  circles  and  appointed  an  agent  to  each 
to  keep  his  sect  together.  He  endeavoured  to  force  all  Muhammadans  to  join  him,  and  made 
a  determined  stand  against  the  levy  of  illegal  cesses  by  landlords,  and  especially  against  eon- 
tributioiis  to  the  idol  of  Durgd,  He  made  himself  notorious  for  his  high-handed  proceedings, 
was  repeatedly  charged  with  criminal  offences  and,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  was  convicted.  He 
died  in  I860. 

"  Concurrently  with  this  movement,other  reformers  were  spreading  the  doctrine  of  the  Patna 
School,  the  most  successful  of  whom  was  Maulana  Karamat  Ali  of  Jaunpur.     He  made  two  im- 
portant modifications  in  the  tenets  of  his  leaders.    In  the  first  place  he  did  not  altogether  reject 
the  glosses  on  the  Radis.     He  recognised  that   there  were  imperfections  and  contradictions, 
but  he  held  that  they  were  not  su83cient  to  justify  the  formation  of  a  new  sect.     Consequently 
he  and  his  followers  are  generally   regarded  as  belonging  to   the  Hanafi  sect.     Secondly, 
in  his  later  years  at   least,  he  declared  that  India  under  English  rule  was  not   Bdru-l-harb, 
and  consequently  that  infidels  are  not  here  a  legitimate   object   of  attack  and  the   Friday 
prayers    are  lawful.      He  strongly  denounced   the    various     Hindu   superstitions   common 
amongst  the   people,   and  especially  the  offering  of  iSAjVhw  or  cakes  to  the  spirits  of  ancestors 
on  the  Skab-i-bardt.     He  also  prohibited  the  use  of  music  and  the  preparation   of  Tdzias,     On 
the  other  hand,   he  held   that  holy   pirs  possessed  a  limited  power  of  intercession  with   God 
and  encouraged  the  making  of  offerings  at  their  tombs.     Karamat  Ali  died  in   1874.     His 
mission  was  ably  carried  on  by  his   son   Hafiz  Ahmed,  who  preached  all  over  East  and  North 
Bengal  and  died  only  about  three  years  ago.     There  are  numerous  other  preachers  of  the 
same   doctrines,  of  whom  Shah  Abu  Bakr,  of  Furfura  in  the   Hoogbly  district,  is  one  of  the 
most  famous.     The  Hazrat  of  Banaudhia  in  Murshidabad  is  also  well  known ;   but  he  owes  his 
influence  less  to  Ms  intellectual  qualifications  than  to  his  reputation  as  a  saint  endowed   with 
miraculous  powers. 

"  These  two  reformed  sects  are  collectively  known  as  Farazij'f  '  followers  of  the  law,'  Namdz 
Hafiz,' one,  who remembersliis  prayers,'  Uiddyali,  'guides  to-  salvation,'  or  Shdra,  'followers  of 
the  precepts  of  Muhammad '  as  distinguished  from  the  Sdbihi,  '  old,'  Berabi  '  without  a  guide,' 
Bedaiyati  or  Beshdra,  by  which  terms  the  unreformed  Muhammadans  are  generally  known. 
The  distinctive  name  of  the  followers  of  Karamat  Ali  and  his  successor  is  Taaiyuni,  '  those 
who  appoint,'     from  their  practice  of  appointing  from    their  number  a  leader  who    decides 

*  It  is  impossible  in  tbe  space  available  to  particalarlse,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  parts  of  Soathern 
India  the  Shsfais  preponderate. 

t  This  term  is  sometimes  said  to  be  applicable  more  particularly  to  Dudhn  Mijan's  party. 
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religious  questions  and  takes  the  place  of  a  Kdzi,  thereby  making  the  observance  of  the  Friday 
prayers  lawful.  The  followers  of  Dudhu  Miyan  are  called  Wdkdhbis  by  the  Ta'aiymis,  but 
the  name^  is  held  inbadodouTj  and  they  themselves  prefer  the  appellations  of  Muhammadi, 
Ahh-hadis  or  Rafi-yadain,  the  last  name  being  given  with  reference  to  their  practice  of  raising 
their  hands  to  their  ears  when  praying,  whereas  the  ordinary  Sunnis  fold  their  arms  in  front 
and  the  Shiahs  allow  them  to  hang  down.*  They  are  also  sometimes  called  Amini,  because  they 
pronounce  Amen  in  a  loud  voice  like  the  Shdfdi  sect,  and  not  in  an  undertone  like  the  followers 
of  Abu  Hfeifa.  Za-MazhaU,  'no  doctrine,'  is  another  designation  given  them,  because  they 
reject  aU  doctrines  except  those  contained  in  the  Koran. 

"  Since  Dudhu  Miyan's  death  his  sect  has  been  gradually  dwindling  in  numbers,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  followers  of  Karamat  Ali  greatly  out  number  them  all  over  Eastern  Bengal. 

"Owing,  it  may  be,  to  theWahabbi  trials,  the  reformers  in  Bihar  have  not  hitherto  gained 
the  success  achieved  in  Benga',  but  at  the  present  time  considerable  activity  is  being  shown  by 
the  leaders  of  the  ^^^»-//a/^*s,  as  the  modern  representatives  of  the  Wdl&bUs  prefer  to  style 
themselves.  Patna  seems  to  be  still  the  headquarters  of  the  sect,  but  unfortunately  I  am 
without  information  regarding  that  district.  In  the  other  districts  of  South  Bihar  the  number 
of  its  adherents  is  still ,  very  small.  In  Gaya  it  is  reported  that  the  only  WdhdbUs  are 
police  constables  from  Patna,  The  movement  in  North  Bihar  was  inaugurated  by  Maulavi 
Nazir-Hussain,  a  native  of  Monghyr  now  resident  in  Delhi,  and  others.  The  tenets  of  the 
sect  appear  to  be  intermediate  between  those  of  the  two  branches  of  the  reformed  church 
in  Bengal  proper.  As  regards  the  question  whether  India  is  Ddm-l-Jiarh  or  Bdru-l-hldm 
opinion  appears  to  be  divided,  but  Friday  prayers  are  enjoined.  The  hands  are  raised  in  prayer 
and  the  'Amen' is  pronounced  in  a  loud  voice.  The  use  of  music,  the  celebration  of  the 
Muharram  festival,  the  ofEering^f  the  «^*rM^  to  the  manes  of  ancestors,  and  the  veneration 
of  pirs  are  strictly  forbidden.  In  Muzaffarpur  the  movement  at  first  gained  ground 
rapidly,  but  at  present  it  is  making  slow  progress.  In  Darbhanga  and  Champaran  it  is 
still  spreading,  but  in  the  latter  district  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  number  of  its  adherents 
IS  still  less  than  a  thousand.  In  Saran  the  amount  of  success  hitherto  achieved  is  very 
small.  In  the  Sonthal  Parganas  the  reformed  doctrines  are  being  energetically  propagated 
amongst  the  local  Muhammadans  and  with  a  considerable  amount  of  success.  In  all  cases 
it  is  the  Ajlaf,  or  lower  class  of  Muhammadans,  who  are  most  attracted  by  the  preaching 
of  the  reformers  ;   the  better  classes  generally  hold  aloof. 

653.  At  the  present  day  the  fanatical  element  of  the  Wdhdbbi  movement  seems  The  tendency 
in  many  parts  to  have  died  out,  and  the  efforts  of  the  reformers  are  directed  "h/p^^nt* 
mainly  to  the  eradication  of  superstitious  practices  not  sanctioned  by  the  Kordn  day. 
and  to  the  inculcation  of  the  true  principles  of  the  religion.    The  following 
remarks  of  Mr.  Burn  are  of  more  than  local  application  : — 

"  In  cities  almost  every  mosque  has  its  school,  where  boys  are  taught  the  rudiments 
of  their  foith,  and  the  smaller  villages  in  rural  tracts  are  regularly  visited  by  itinerant 
Maulvis,  The  propaganda  is  facilitated  by  the  circulation  of  small  cheap  religious  books 
which  give  the  ordinary  prayers  in  use  in  Arabic  with  an  explanation  of  the  meaning,  and 
directions  for  repeating  them,  in  fairly  simple  Urdu.  The  whole  of  the  Koran  also  has  been 
translated  into  tlrdu,  and  although  the  translation  cannot  be  said  to  have  become  really 
popular,  yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  lead  to  a  fuller  knowledge  by  Muhammadans  in 
general  of  the  principles  of  their  faith.'' 

Space  forbids  a  complete  enumeration  of  the  numerous  minor  sects  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  the  provincial  reports  for  the  present  and  previous 
censuses  and  elsewhere,  e.g.,  in  Mr.  Maolagan's  Report  on  the  Punjab  Census 
of  1891,  and  it  must  suffice  to  mention  the  Nechari  school  founded  by  Sir  Saiyad 
Ahmad  Khan  and  Saiyad  Amir  Ali  Khan,  whose  object  was  to  adapt  the  religion 
of  Miihammad  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  to  clear  away  the  glosses  of  commenta- 
tors, to  -get  at  the  essential  teaching  of  the  Prophet  and  to  show  how  this  teach- 
ing has  in  it  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  highest  non-religious  philanthropy 
of  to-day.  It  is  also  interesting  to  notice  that  there  is  at  the  present  time  in 
Northern  India  a  religious  teacher  of  the  name  of  Ghulam  Ahmed  who  claims 
to  be  the  Mahdi  or  Messiah  expected  by  Muhammadans  and  Christians  alike, 
and  has  obtained  a  considerable  number  of  followers  in  the  United  Provinces,  the 
Punjab  and  Sind.  He  "  repudiates  the  doctrine  of  Jihad  with  the  sword,"  and 
regards  as  absolutely  unlawful  wars  undertaken  for  the  propagation  of  religion. 

654.  Mr.  Bum  has  some  interesting  notes  on  the  actual  beliefs  of  the  Muham-  The  actual 
madan  community.     He  says  t—  Khlmma- 

"  As  in  the  case  of  Hinduism,  so  in  the  case  of  Islam  we  find  the  actual  belief  of  the  dans, 
ordinary  man  diverging  considerably  from  the  standard  of  the  rehgion,  and  his  practice  varies  (J)    United 
still  more.     A  distinguishing  feature-  of  the  two  beliefs  is  well  illustrated  by  the  term  applied  *^'^"''^"««'- 
to  its  followers  by  the  latter,  viz-,  JcUali  or  having  a  book.     If  an  illiterate   Hindu  is  asked 

*  The  sects,  other  than  of  Dudhu  Miydn,  are  sometimes  known  collectively  as  the  'Adamrafa,'  or  those  who  do 
not  raise  their  hands. 
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to  quote  the  authority  for  a  moral  ruling  and  replies  the  Shastras  forbid  it,   he  probably  has  no 
clear  idea  whether  he  means  a  single  book  or  the  whole  body  of  Sanskrit  sacred  _  literature.     To 
the  Musalman  of  every  condition,  however,  the  Qoran  bears  a  definite  meaning  and  is  the 
ultimate  source  of  all  inspired  knowledge,  though   there  may  be     disagreement  about  the 
authority  of  other  writings  to  which  some  classes  may  attribute  almost   equal   validity.  _  This 
fact  in  itself  tends  towards   a  uniformity  in  essential  beliefs  in  Islam  which  is  wanting  in 
Hinduism,  and  there  are  few  Muhammadans,  however  illiterate  or  unintelligent,   who   cannot 
repeat  the  creed  :    "  There  is  no  God  but  God  and  Muhammad  is  his  Prophet,"  and  who  do 
not  understand  and  believe  this  literally.     Islam  prescribes  the  performance  of  certain  duties 
apart  from  the  moral  law,  which  briefly  include  (i)  prayer,  (a)    daily,  (b)    on  certain  festivals, 
(ii)  fasts,   especially  during  the  month  of  Ramzan,  (iii)  the  giving  of  alms  by  those  who  can 
afford  it,  (iv)  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.     In  regard  to  prayer  the  ignorance  of  the  ordinary  man 
is   a  stumbling-block,  but  there  are  few  who  do  not  repeat  the  creed  on  rising,  and  hardly  a 
Musalman  will  be  found  absent  from  prayers   on  the   Id-ul-fitr  and  the   Id-uz-zoha.     The 
obligatory  five  prayers  a  day   and  the  prayer  on  Friday  morning  in  the  mosque  are  not  per- 
formed by  the  great  majority  of  the  masses,  but  ignorance  of  the  words  to  be  used  is  accountable 
for  this  to  a  certain  extent.     Even  in  the  Idgali  on  the  two  occasions   mentioned  the  majority 
of  those  present  are  unable  to  do  more  than  imitate  the  movements  of  their  better  informed 
neighbours.     The   observance  of  the  fast    during   Ramzan  is  probably  stricter  amongst  the 
masses  than  amongst  the  higher  classes  excepting  those  individuals  who  are  exceptionally  pious 
and  orthodox.    In  the  giving  of  alms  the  Musalman  is  in  no  way  behind  the  Hindu,   and  in 
fact  a  fixed  proportion  of  savings  over  a  certain  amount  is  prescribed,  and  in  many  cases  is 
actually  distributed  to  the  poor.     A  practice,  which   was  formerly  much  commoner  than_at 
present  in  all  classes  of  the  community,  still  exists,  by  which  a  woman  with  a  newly-born  child 
will  take  a  poor  man's  motherless  infant  and  suckle  it  for  charity.     The  opportunity  of  making 
a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  or  to  Kerbela  does  not  come  to  the  ordinary  man  as  a  rule.     In  regard 
to  morality  the  average  Musalman  has  much  the   same  standard  as  the  average  Hindu  or  the 
average    Christian.     *     *     *      *    The    practices  most    condemned  by  all   classes  are  the 
eating   of    pork,  the  smoking    of    preparations    of    opium    {madaJe    and    cTiandu),   perjury 
in  respect     of    an   oath    taken   on   the    Qoran  in    a    mosque,    incest,  adultery  and    open 
immorality.     Such    offences,  as    theft,    murder  and   the  like    are,    of    course,     universally 
reprobated.     *     *     *     *     The  sanction  attaching  to  sin  is  of  course  a  divine  one,   though 
it  is  believed  its  consequence  may  also  be  felt  in  the  shape  of    illness  or  trouble  in  this 
life.     Sins  are  divided  into  two  kinds,  according  as  they  are  against  God  only,  such  as  neglect- 
ing prayer,  or  against  man  also,  such  as  theft,  murder,  etc.     In  regard  to  the  latter  a  belief  is 
strongly  held  by  the  mass  of  the  people  that  if  the  sinner  is  forgiven  by  the  person  sinned 
against,  that  particular  sin  will  not  tell  very  strongly  in  the  day  of  judgment.     Such  offences 
are  evidently  considered  to  be  much  of  the  same  nature  as  offences  classed  by  the  criminal  law 
as  compoundable,  in  which  the  court  has  no,  option  but  to  acquit,  if  the  complainant  and  the 
accused  wish  the  case  to  be  compounded.     *    *     *     We  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Hinduism 
that  the  belief  in  one   Supreme   God  in  whom  are  vested  all  ultimate  powers  is  not  incom- 
patible with  the  belief  in  Supernatural  Beings  who  exercise  considerable  influence  over  wordly 
affairs,   and  whose  influence  may  be  obtained  or  averted  by  certain  ceremonies.     Similarly,  in 
the  case  of  Islam,  while  the  masses  have,  on  the  whole,  a  clearer  idea  of  the'nnity  and  omnipo- 
tence of  God  than  the  ordinary  Hindu  has,  they  also  have  a  firm  belief  in  the  value  of 
offerings  at  certain  holy  places  for  obtaining  temporal  blessings.     Thus  the  shrine  of  Saiyad 
Salar  at  Bahraich  is  resorted  to  both  by  Hindus  and  Musalmans,  if  a  wife  is  childless,  or  if 
family  quarrels  cannot  be  composed.     Diseases  may  be   cured  by  a  visit  to  the  shrine  of 
Shaikh  Saddo  at  Amroha  in  Moradabad  while  for  help  in  legal  difiiculties  Shah   Mina's  dargah 
at  Lucknow  is  renowned.     Each  of  these  has  its  appropriate  offering— a  long  embroidered  flaw 
for  the  first,  a   cock  for  the  second,  and  a  piece   of  cloth  for  the  third.     Other   celebrated 
shrines  are  those  of  Bahauddin  Madar  Shah  at  Makkanpur  in  the  Cawnpore  District  and  of 
Ala-uddin   Sabir  at   Piran  Kaliar  in  Saharanpur.     The  better  educated  Muhammadans  also 
believe  to  a  large  extent  in  the  efficacy  of  pilgrimag-es  to  these  sacred  places ;  but  while  in 
their  case  the  spiritual  aspect  is  clearly  regarded,  in  the  case  of  the  masses  the  object  in  view 
is  not  spiritual  benefit  but  material  gain.     In  times  of  pestilence  it  is  common  for  the  better 
classes  to  collect  money  and  flour  for   distribution  to  the  poor  and  to  call  out  the   azan  at 
night  from  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  to  paste  texts   from  the   Qoran  on  door-posts,  while  in 
the  case  of  drought  it  is  usual  to  assemble  for  special  prayers  in  the  Idgah.    Even  the  better 
educated   Muhammadans  however  pray,  in  time  of  trouble,  to  Khwaja  Abdul  Qadir  Jilani  of 
Baghdad,  or  Shaikh  Muinud-din  Chishti  of  Ajmer.     Another  ceremony  which  is  believed  to  be 
efficacious  is  to  pay  a  Maulvi  to  read  the   Maulud  Sharif,  or  account  of  the  birth  of  the 
Prophet  which  is  recited  in  Arabic  and  explained  in  Urdu  to  the  persons  assembled.     With  the 
Shias  this  is  replaced  by  a  Majlis  at  which  the  deaths  of  Hasan  and  Husain  are  explained." 
(2)  Bengal.  655.  The  same  subject  is  dealt  with  as  follows  in.  my  report  for  Bengal  :— 

"  The  unref ormed  Muhammadans  of  the  lower  and  uneducated  classes  are  deeply  infected 
with  Hindu  superstitions,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  faith  they  profess  seldom  extends 
beyond  the  three  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Unity  of  God,  the  Mission  of  Muhammad,  •  and  the 
truth  of  the  Kor^n,  and  they  have  a  very  faint  idea  of  the  differences  between  their  rehgion 
and  that  of  the  Hindus.  Sometimes  they  believe  that  they  are  descended  from  Abel  (Habil) 
while  the  Hindus  owe  their  origin  to  Cain  (Kabil).  Kabil,  they  say,  killed  Habil  and  dug  a 
l^rave  for  him  with  a  crow's  bea!^. 
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"  Before  the  recent  crusade  agaiijst  idolatry  it  was  the  regular  practice  of  low  class  Muham- 
madans  to  join  in  the  Durga  Puja  and  other  Hindu  religious  festivals,  and  although  they  have  been 
purged  of  many  superstitions  many  still  remain.  In  particular  they  are  very  careful  about  omens 
and  aspicious  days.  Dates  for  weddings  are  often  fixed  after  consulting  a  Hindu  astrologer ; 
'  bamboos  are  not  cut,  nor  the  building  of  new  houses  commenced,  on  certain  days  of  the  week, 
and  journeys  are  often  undertaken  only  after  referring  to  the  Hindu  Almanac  to  see  if  the 
proposed  day  is  auspicious.  When  disease  is  prevalent  Sitala  and  Rakshya  Kali  are  worshipped. 
Dharmaraj,  Mauasa,  and  Bishahari  are  also  venerated  by  many  ignorant  Muhammadans.* 
Sasthi  is  worshipped  when  a  child  is  born.  Even  now  in  some  parts  of  Bengal  they  observe 
the  Durga  Puja  and  buy  new  clothes  for  the  festival  like  the  Hindus.  In  Bihar  they  join  in 
the  worship  of  the  Sun,  and  when  a  child  is  born  they  light  a  fire  and  place  cactus  and  a 
sword  at  the  door  to  prevent  the  demon  Jawan  from  entering  and  killing  the  infant.  At 
marriage  the  bridegroom  often  follows  the  Hindu  practice  of  smearing  the  bride's  forehead 
with  vermilion,  t  In  the  Sonthal  Parganas  Muhammadans  are  often  seen  to  carry  sacred  water 
to  the  shrine  of  Baidyanath  and,  as  they  may  not  enter  the  shrine,  pour  it  as  a  libation  on  the 
outside  verandah.  Offerings  are  made  to  the  Gramya  devata  before  sowing  or  transplanting 
rice  seedlings,  and  exorcism  is  resorted  to  in  case  of  sickness.  Ghosts  are  propitiated  by 
offerings  of  black  fowls  and  pigeons  before  a  figure  drawn  in  vermilion  on  a  plantain  leaf. 
These  practices  are  gradually  disappearing,  but  they  die  hard,  and  amulets  containing  a  text 
from  the  Koran  are  commonly  worn,  even  by  the  Mullahs  who  inveigh  against  these 
survivals  of  Hindu  beliefs. 

"  Apart  from  Hindu  superstitions  there  are  certain  forms  of  worship  common  amongst 
Muhammadans  which  are  not  based  on  the  Koran.  The  most  common  of  these  is  the  adoration 
of  departed  jam.  It  should  be  explained  that  the  priesthood  of  Islam  is  twofold.  The  law 
and  the  dogmas  are  expounded  by  the  Mullah  or  learned  teacher  ;  the  spiritual  submission  to, 
and  communion  with,  the  deity  is  inculcated  by  the  pir  Or  spiritual  guide.  There  are  four 
famous  pzra  who  are  universally  revered  throughout  the  Muslim  world,  and  all  subsequent  ^rs 
have  belonged  to  one  or  other  of  their  spiritual  systems.  |  Tliey  trace  back  their  line  of  spiritual 
guides  in  an  unbroken  series  to  the  Prophet,  who  is  styled  the  fountain  head  of  all  pirs.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Ahl-i-Hadis  or  Wahabbis,  almost  all  Muhammadans  of  the  Sunni  sect  go 
through  the  ceremony  of  initiation  by  a  pir.  The  disciple  or  Murid  §  places  his  hands  in  those 
of  the  spiritual  guide  and  declares  his  belief  in  the  Muhammadan  creed,  the  unity  of  God,  the 
mission  of  the  Prophet,  the  truth  of  the,  Koran,  the  existence  of  angels  and  the  day  of 
resurrection ;  he  then  promises  to  live  a  virtuous  life  and  to  abstain  from  sin  ;  he  calls  on  the 
guide  and  his  spiritual  predecessors  up  to  the  Prophet  to  witness  his  declaration,  and  concludes 
by  affirming  that  he  has  become  a  member  of  the  particular  spiritual  communion  to  which 
his  pir  belongs.  The  disciple  must  thenceforth  think  of  his  pir  and  of  the  vows  he  has  made 
at  least  once  daily,  and  he  is  visited  at  intervals  by  the  latter  who  comes  fco  rekindle  his  zeal. 
"  Sometimes  pirs  of  exceptional  sanctity  are  credited  with  supernatural  powers.  Asgar  Ali 
Shah  in  Muzaffarpuc  has  this  reputation,  and  many  persons,  Hindus  as  well  as  Muhammadans, 
the  educated  as  well  as  the  ignorant,  when  afflicted  with  illness  or  other  calamities,  wait  upon 
him  for  relief.  His  suppliants  offer  him  money  and  food,  but  he  seldom  accepts  their  presents. 
He  spends  most  of  his  time  in  a  state  of  abstraction. 

"  When  a  holy  fir  departs  from  this  life,  he  is  popularly  believed  to  be  still  present  in 
spirit  and  to  offer  his  daily  prayers  at  Mecca  or  Medina,  and  his  dargah  or  tomb  becomes  a 
place  of  pilgrimage  to  which  persons  resort  for  the  cure  of  disease,  or  the  exorcism  of  evil  spirits, 
or  to  obtain  the  fulfilment  of  some  cherished  wish,  such  as  the  birth  of  a  child,  or  success  in 
pending  litigation.  |1  The  educated  stoutly  deny  that  pirs  are  worshipped,  and  say  that  they 
are  merely  asked  to  intercede  with  God,  but  amongst  the  lower  classes  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
this  distinction  is  clearly  recognised,  even  if  it  actually  exists." 

656.  In  Eajputana  the  Muhammadans  of  local  origin  "  still  retain  their  (3)  Eajputa. 
ancient  Hindu  customs  and  ideas.    The  local  saints  and  deities  are  regularly  wor-    ?*  *?*  ^^' 
shipped,  the  Brdhman  officiates  at  all  family  ceremonial  side  by  side  "with  the     ^^  *^^*"" 
Musalman  priest,  and  if  in  matters  of  creed  they  are  Muhammadans,  in  matters  of 
form  they  are  Bindus."    The  beliefs  current  amongst  the  wild  races  on  the 
Afghan  frontier  are  described  as  follows  by  Mr.  Hughes- J3uUer  in  the  Census     s 
Eeport  for  Baluchistan  : — 

"  Brahuis,  Baloch  and  Afghans  are  equally  ignorant  of  everything  connected  with  their  reli- 
gion beyond  its  most  elementary  doctrines.  In  matters  of  faith,  the  tribesman  confines  himself 
to  the  belief  that  there  is  a  God,  a  Frophet,  a  resurrectionj  and  a  day  of  Judgment.  He  knows 
that  there  is  a  Koran^  but  in  the  absence  of  a  knowledge  of  Arabic  and  of  qualified  teachers  who 
can  expound  its  meaning,  he  is  ignorant  of  its  contents.     He  believes  that  eveiything  happens 

*  Goats  are  often  made  over  to  Hindus  who  perform  tte  sacrifice  on  their  behalf. 

t  Sometimes  eandalAvood  paste  is  used  instead  of  vermilion. 

J  As  nith  the  Bishops  of  the  Christian  Cbnreh  there  is  a  regular  system  of  ordination,  and  every  piv 
traces  his  spiritual  descent  from  the  Prophet  .himself  through  one  or  other  of  the  four  great  firs  mentioned 
ahove.  There  seems  to  be  but  little  difference  in  the  cults  originating  with  thtse^jVe,  except  the  followers  of 
Abu  Ishak  of  Chist  make  use  of  music  and  singing,  and  keep  the  image  of  their  spiritual  guide  before  the 
mind's  eye.    These  practices  are  forbidden  by  the  others. 

§  The  reformed  sects  object  to  the  words  Tir  and  Mnrid,_and  replace  them  by  Ustad  and  Shagird  which  do 
not  connote  the  same  degree  of  gabmission  on  the  part  of  the  disciple. 

II  Apropos  of  this  adoration  of  pirs  and  the  Tronderf  ul  acts  attributed  to  them,  there  is  a  Persian  proverb, 
"  'The  Firs  don't  fly  i  their  disciples  make  them  fly." 
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by  inevitable  necessity,  but  how  far  this  is  connected  in  his  mind  with  predetermination  on  the 
part  of  his  Creator  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

"  His  practice  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  un-Islamic.  Though  he  repeats  every  day  that 
there  is  one  God  only  who  is  worthy  of  worship,  he  almost  invariably  prefers  to  worship  some 
Saint  or  tomb.  The  Saints  or  Pirs  in  fact  are  invested  with  all  the  attributes  of  God.  It  is 
the  Saint  who  can  avert  calamity,  cure  disease,  procure  children  for  the  childless,  bless  the  efforts 
of  the  hunter,  or  even  improve  the  circumstances  of  the  dead.  The  underlying  feeling  seems 
to  be  that  man  is  too  sinful  to  approach  God  direct,  and  therefore  the  intervention  of  some 
one  more  worthy  must  be  sought.  Anyone  visiting  a  shrine  will  observe  stones,  carved  pieces  of 
wood,  bunches  of  hair  tied  to  trees,  remnants  of  clothes,  horns  of  wild  animals,  bells  and  various 
other  articles  of  paltry  value.  They  are  placed  at  the  shrines  by  devotees  in  performance  of 
vows.  The  mother  who  is  blessed  with  a  child  will  bring  it  to  the  shrine,  where  ehe  will 
shave  it  and  offer  the  hair  and  the  baby's  clothes  in  performance  of  vows,  made  during  the 
course  of  her  pregnancy.  The  object  is  that  the  local  Saint  may  thereby  be  induced  to  interest 
himself  or  herself  (  for  the  Saints  are  of  both  sexes)  in  the  welfare  of  the  little  one.  The 
hunter  brings  the  horns  of  the  deer  which  he  has  slain,  in  the  hope  of  further  good  sport ; 
whilst  those  who  are  suffering  from  disease  pass  the  stones  or  carved  pieces  of  wood  over  the 
part  affected,  trusting  that  by  this  means  the  ill  from  which  they  are  suffering  will  be 
removed. 

"  Superstition  is,  indeed,  a  more  appropriate  term  for  the  ordinary  belief  of  the  people  than 
the  name  of  religion.  Throughout  the  province  it  prevails  in  every  form  of  grossness.  Among 
the  Baloch  no  man  will  set  out  on  a  journey  if  he  has  been  told  by  the  Mulla  that  his  star  is 
unauspicious.  If  some  one  calls  to  a  Baloch  from  behind  as  he  is  starting  on  a  journey,  he  must 
sit  down  for  a  while  before  he  proceeds.  He  will  never  wear  clothes  which  have  been  dyed  either 
blacis  or  blue;  he  has  even  an  objection  to  green,  because  indigo  partakes  largely  in  the 
manufacture  of  that  colour.  For  fear  of  iU-luck  he  will  never  cut  his  beard  or  hair. .  An  oath  by 
the  head  of  his  Sardar  is  considered  more  binding  than  an  oath  on  the  Koran,  and  the  belief  in 
the  evil  eye  is  universal.  Particular  tribes  and  particular  groups  of  tribes  have  their  own 
superstitious  aversions,  and  the  members  of  the  Sardarkhel  or  chief  section  among  the  Eind 
Baloch  have  as  great  an  aversion  to  camel's  meat,  though  it  is  a  common  article  of  food,  as 
other  Muhammadans  to  swine's  flesh.  It  is  a  common  saying  among  them :  '  If  I  fail  in  this, 
may  I  be  made  to  eat  camel's  flesh.'  Similarly,  Lashari  Baloch  will  not  live  in  a  locality  where 
Alro,  a  small  vegetable  found  in  Kachhi,  grows.  Ordeals  by  water  or  fire  are  still  in  vogue 
for  the  detection  of  crime.  Both  Brahuis  and  Baloch  believe  that  evil  spirits  possess  the  power  of 
robbing  grain  from  the  receptacles  which  contain  it,  and  to  prevent  their  doing  so  the  cultivators 
place  a  naked  sword  beside  them.  Girls  sometimes  become  possessed  by  evil_  spirits,  which 
have  to  be  cast  out  in  open  assembly  by  a  Dom,  or  public  musician.  When  acting  in  this 
capacity,  the  Dom  is  known  as  a  Shaikh,  the  term  usually  applied  to  converts  to  Islam. 

"  Prayer  and  fasting  are  the  only  elements  of  practice  which  are  strictly  observed.  Prayer, 
although  the  meaning  is  not  understood,  is  looked  on  as  peculiarly  efficacious,  'Loot,  but  pray,' 
being  a  maxim  in  common  use  among  Afghans.  The  total  immersion  of  the  body  in  water  for 
the  purpose  of  purification  in  certain  extraordinary  cases,  wMch  is  prescribed  as  an  adjunct  of 
prayer,  is  seldom,  if  ever,  carried  out.  The  Baloch  go  so  far  as  to  consider  that  cleanliness  and 
bravery  are  incompatible.  Afghans  are  very  strict  in  the  observance  of  the  great  Muhammadan 
fast  of  the  Ramzan,  as  also  are  the  Brahuis ;  but  the  more  ignorant  among  the  Baloch  hold  this 
duty  very  lightly.  It  is  seldom  that  any  tribesman  makes  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The  reason 
lies  partly  in  disinclination  and  partly  in  the  want  of  the  necessary  funds,  for,  as  a  rule,  he  is 
exceedingly  poor.  The  practice  of  Zakdt,  or  the  giving  of  one-fortieth  as  alms,  is  little  observed, 
and  there  is  a  saying  that  though  a  MuUa  possess  a  saddle  of  pure  gold  there  is  no  need  for  him 
to  give  alms. 

"Taming  now  to  the  negative  precepts  of  the  Koran,  intoxicating  liquor  is  never  used  by 
the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  the  country,  but  intoxicating  drugs,  such  as  bhang,  are  taken  in 
some  of  the  towns.  Gambling,  which  appears  to  have  been  introduced  from  India,  is  said  to 
be  common  among  the  Brahuis  and  among  the  Afghans  of  Harnai  and  the  Khetrans  of  Laghari 
Barkhdn,  but  not  among  the  Baloch.  Among  the  Afghans  the  precepts  against  usury  are 
rendered  nugatory  by  the  custom  of  giving  a  mortgagee  the  possession  of  the  land  mortgaged 
until  such  time  as  he  has  repaid  the  principal  with  interest,  and  also  by  the  custom,  known  as 
Salam,  by  which  a  debtor  undertakes  to  repay  the  loan  advanced  to  him  in  kind,  which  is 
handed  over  at  a  valuation  which  gives  the  creditor  full  profit  on  his  loan.  Brahuis  and 
Afghans  allow  no  share  in  inheritance  to  women ;  they  go  even  further  and  consider  them  to  be 
an  asset  in  the  division  of  property  which  follows  a  man's  death,  Indeed  the  custom  of  Walwar, 
which  prevails  among  both  these  races,  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  the  purchase  of  women 
for  wives  just  as  cattle  are  bought  for  cultivation.  It  follows  that  the  meJir  or  deferred  dower 
prescribed  by  the  Prophet  is  not  given.  Immorality  among  women  is  common.  Of  theft  there 
is  little  among  the  indigenous  races  except  the  Harris.  This  tribe  was  originally  organised 
for  purposes  of  brigandage,  and  its  members  having  now  no  scope  for  their  powers  in  this  direc- 
tion have  turned  their  attention  to  the  minor  crime  of  theft.  Two  Baloch  proverbs  well  illustrate 
their  mind-attitude  :— '  God  will  not  favour  a  Baloch  who  does  not  steal  or  rob  j '  and  '  The 
Baloch  who  steals  and  murders  secures  heaven  for  seven  generations  of  his  forefathers.' 

"One  duty  is  so  incumbent  on  every  tribesman  that  it  may  almost  be  considered  a  part  of 
his  religion.  This  is  the  duty  of  hospitality.  An  enemy  even  may  not  come  to  bis  house 
withouit  being  supplied  with  the  best  that  his-host  can  offer  him..  The  tribesman's  door  is  always 
Open  to  all  comers,  and  the  best  meat  is  specially  prepared  and  kid  aside  for  guests  to  eat  and  a 
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rug  placed  rea,(i,y  under  which  he  may  sleep.  Another  duty  is  the  taking  of  blood  for  blood. 
A  tally  of  death  is  kept  between  tribe  and  tribe  and  group  and  group,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  each 
member  of  a  tribe  or  group  to  take  the  life  of  any  member  of  the  rival  tribe  or  group  whom  he 
may  come  across.  Sometimes  the  feud  may  be  compounded  by  the  giving  of  money^  land,  cattle 
or  girls.  The  Afghans  have  a  proverb :  '  The  sword-cut  on  my  father's  arm  will  be  still 
fresh,  though  it  be  avenged  in  the  next  generation.' " 

657.  '£h.e  oldest  of  the  Christian  Communities  in  India  is  the  Syrian  Church  Chiistianity. 
of  the  Malabar  Coast,  which  claims,  though  on  doubtful  authority,  to  have  been  churcrof  tha 
founded  by  the  apostle  St.  Thomas,  and  was  certainly  in  existence  as  far  back  Malabar 

as  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century.*  These  Christians  were  formerly  ^''*''' 
Nestorians  whose  spiritual  head  was  the  Patriarch  of  Babylon.  When  the 
Portuguese  obtained  a  footing  in  India  in  the  fifteenth  century  they  endeavoured 
to  bring  them  under  the  rule  of  the  Pope  and  to  substitute  the  Latin  rite  and 
dogmas  for  the  Syrian ;  they '  eventually  succeeded  in  doing  so  by  force,  but 
there  was  always  a  strong  opposition,  and  when  the  power  of  the  Portuguese  was 
broken  by  the  Dutch  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  many  threw  off 
the  Papal  yoke  and  placed  themselves  under  a  bishop  consecrated,  not  by  the 
Patriarch  of  Babylon  but  by  him  of  Antiooh,  under  whose  influence  they  adopted 
the  Jacobite  ritual  and  liturgies,  t  Since  then  they  have  suffered  much  from  inter- 
nal dissensions,  but  the  main  distinction  at  the  present  day  is  between  those  who 
favour  certain  practices  of  the  Anglican  Church,  or  "  Reformed  Syrians,"  and 
those  who  do  not  do  so,  or  "  Jacobite  Syrians."  Those  who  continued  to  accept 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  are  now  often  regarded  as  Eoman  Catholics,  but  are 
more  correctly  described  as  Eomo-Syrians ;  their  services  are  in  the  Syrian 
language,  they  follow  in  part  the  Syrian  ritual,  and  they  have  recently  been 
placed  under  Vicars  Apostolic  of  their  own  race. 

658.  The  Portuguese  were  the  first  European  power  in  the  East  and  the  Christian 
earliest  efforts  of  modern  times  in  the  direction  of  Christianizing  the  natives  of  *^"'"°'^^-  ' 
India  were  made  under  their  auspices. f     They  were  not,  however,  left  long  with- 
out rivals.    In  1542  St.  Erancis  Xavier,   of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  came  to  India 

and  his  example  was  soon  followed  by  many  others,  of  whom  Beschi  is  perhaps 
the  best  remembered,  and  numerous  converts  were  obtained,  chiefly  in  the 
Madras  Presidency.  In  more  recent  times  th^  number  of  Eoman  Catholic 
missions  has  greatly  increased  and  they  are  now  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  India, 
one  of  the  most  successful  being  that  of  Eanchi  in  Chot^  Nagpur. 

The  earliest  Protestant  propaganda  was  that  of  the  Lutherans  who  established 
themselves  in  Tranquebar  in  1706  under  the  patronage  of  the  King  of  Den- 
mark. The  able  and  devoted  Schwartz,  who  laboured  in  Trichinopoly  and 
Tanjore  throughout  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  a  miember 
of  this  mission,  which  has  since,  to  a  great  extent,  been  taken  over  by  the 
Society  for  the.  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  The  Baptists  effected  their  first 
lodgment  under  Carey,  who  landed  in  Calcutta  in  1793,  but  owing  to  the 
opposition  of  the  East  India  Company  was  soon  obliged  to  make  his  head- G[uarters 
at  Serampore,  at  that  time  a  Danish  Settlement.  The  Anglican  Church  entered 
the  missionary  field  in  1813  and  during  the  nineteenth  century  the  expansion 
of  missionary  enterprise  was  rapid  and  continuous.  The  results  however  can  best 
be  dealt  with  in  the  discussion  of  the  statistics  in  the  second  part  of  this  Chapter. 

659.  The  Jews  of  India  fall  into  two  main  categories.  On  the  one  hand  there  Jidaiam. 
are  those  who  have  come  to  India  in  modern  times  for  purposes  of  trade  and  on 
the  other  there  are  two  colonies  of  long  standing  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  the  one  in 
the  Cochin  State  and  the  other  in  Kolaba  in  the  Bombay  Presidency^  The  Jews 
of  Kolaba,  or  the  Beni-Israel  as  they  call  themselves,  are  said  by  Mr.  Enthoven 
to  have  settled  there  in  the  fifteenth  century  but  others  are  of  opinion  that  they 
came  at  a  much  earlier  date,  and  this  is  certainly  the  case  in  respect  of  the  colony 
in  Cochin,  which,  even  if  its  own  traditions  cannot  be  wholly  relied  on,  is  still  of 

•  It  is  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  who  visited  India  in  522  A.D.  An  interesting 
review  of  the  history  of  ±he  Malabar  Church  will  be  found  in  the  Cochin  Census  Eeport,  pages  40  to  60.  It 
is  there  stated  that  certain  Hindu  superstitions  still  survive! amongst  the  Christian  Syrians  and  that  the  ideas 
of  ceremonial  uncleanness  are  still  strong  amongst  them. 

t  It  would  seem  that  in  earlier  times  also  Jacobite  Bishops  occasionally  visited  the  Malabar  Coast. 

J  The  earliest  missions  being  entirely  Portuguese,  the  King  of  Portugal  was  given  the  power  to  nominate 
Bishops  and  the  conflict  of  authority  between  the  Portuguese  Archbishop  of  Goa  a,nd  his  suffragans  and  the  Jesuit 
and  other  independent  bodies  owning  direct  allegiance  to  the  Pope  led  to  altercations  which  have  only  recently 
been  composed  to  rest.' 

The  statement  that  the  Portuguese  were  the  first  in  the  field,  though  practically  correct;  is  not  strictly  true. 
John  of  Montecarvino  is  said  to  have  visited  the  Malabar  Coast  towards  the  end  of  the  13th  century  and  to  have 
baptized  100  souls. 
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not  less  than  1,200  years  standing.*  Both  colonies  "are  diyided  into  two  sections, 
the  White  and  the  Black,  and  the  former  will  neither  eat,  marry  nor  associate 
with  the  latter.  In  spite  of  their  long  sojourn  in  the  tropics,  the  White  Jews, 
who  have  from  time  to  time  been  reinforced  by  fresh  emigrants,  are,  according 
to  Herr  Schmidt,  quite  indistinguishable  from  their  congeners  in  Europe,  but 
the  Black,  both  in  colour  and  physiognomy,  show  unmistakable  signs  of  a  mixture 
of  race.  They  themselves  claim  to  be  descended  from  earlier  settlers,  but  the 
White  Jews  derive  them  from  old  converts  with  an  infusion  of  Jewish  blood  due 
to  intercourse  between  their  females  and  Jewish  males.  However  this  _may  be, 
they  now  occupy  a  position  of  admitted  inferiority  in  relation  to  the  "W  hite  Jews. 


Part  Il.StaUstical, 

Geieml  660.  The  general  distribution  of  the  population  by  religion  is  shown  in  sub- 

by  Religion!  sidiary  table  I  and  the  local  distribution  with  variations  since  1881  in  subsidiary 
table  II.  Of  the  total  population,  70  per  cent,  have  been  returned  as  Hindu 
and  21  per  cent,  as  Muhammadan,  3  per  cent,  as  Buddhist  and  the  same  pro- 
portion as  Animistic,  1  per  cent,  as  Christian ;  the  balance  of  little  more  than  1 
per  cent,  is  made  up  of  Sikhs,  Jains,  Parsis,  Jews  and  small  miscellaneous  items. 
The  predominant  religion  is  Hinduism  and  its  relative  prevalence  can  best  be 
understood  by  discussing  the  extent  to  which  the  other  religions  compete  with  it 
in  particular  tracts. 
Animists.  661.  It  will  be  convenient  to  commence  with  Animism  or  the  amorphous 

collection  of  crude  and  confused  religious  conceptions  which  Mr.  Eisley 
has  so  ably  examined  in  the  early  part  of  this  Chapter.-  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  tribes  whose  religions,  such  as  they  are,  come  within  this  category,  are 
slowly  falling  under  the  influence  of  Hinduism,  -which,  in  its  lower  forms, 
save  that  it  requires  veneration  for  Brahmans  and  cows,  differs  but  little 
from  Animism,  and  that  the  border  line  between  the  two  religions  is  vague  and 
uncertain.  It  is  impossible  to  say  definitely  where  Hinduism  ends  and  Animism 
begins,  and  a  man  who  by  one  enumerator  would  be  termed  a  Hindu  by  another 
would  be  treated  as  an  Animist.f     As  Mr.  Enthoven  says  : — 

"The  difBculty  that  the  average  enumerator  has  in  identifyiDg  this  stage  o£  beKef 
(Animism)  lies,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  not  only  in  his  ignorance  of  the  true  significance  of  much 
that  characterises  it,  but,  to  a  certain  extent  also,  in  the  fact  that  he  is  commonly  acquainted 
with  very  similar  acts  of  worship,  among  members  of  his  own  rehgion.'' 

The  rule  was  that  every  man's  statement  as  to  his  religion  was  to  be  ac- 
cepted, .but  in  practice  the  enumerators  often  followed  their  own  views  in  the 
matter,  and  in  either  case,  the  manner  of  drawing  the  line  varied  greatly  in 
different  parts.  In  the  Punjab  the  enumerators  felt  a  strong  dislike  to  showing 
as  Hindus  persons  of  very  low  caste,  such  as  Chuhras  or  Chamdrs,  even  though 
they  may  worship  the  Hindu  gods  and  employ  degraded  Brahmans  as  priests. 
They  therefore  entered  them  either  as  Muhammadans  or  under  their  caste 
name;  in  the  latter  case  they  were  apparently  tabulated  as  Hindus.  In 
Baroda,  on  the  other  band,  the  tendency  was  in  the  other  direction :  the 
forest  and  hill  tribes  number  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million,  but  only  176,000 
persons  have  been  returned  as  Animists.  In  Bombay  the  strength  of  the  abori- 
ginal tribes  with  Animistic  tendencies  (Bhils,  Kols,  etc.)  is  2,836,000,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  returns  there  are  only  95,000  Animists.  So  also  in  Madras,  where 
the  idea  of  ceremonial  pollution  has  been  more  fully  worked  out  than  elsewhere 
and  the  fact  that  certain  tribes  may  not  enter  the  Hindu  temples  is  thus  taken  to 
show  merely  that  they  carry  a  greater  degree  of  pollution,  than  others  everywhere 
recognised  as  Hindus  who,  however,  are  themselves  not  altogether  free  from  the 

*  For  farther  details,  and  an  examination  of  the  coniiicting  claims  of  the  Black  and  the  White  Sections  the 
Cochin  Census  Report  may  be  referred  to.  There  is  also  an  interesting  account  of  the  Jews  of  Cochin  and  their 
history  by  Herr  Schmidt  m  his  "  Eeise  nach  Sudindien"  published  at  Leipzig  in  1894.  It  appears  that  the  White 
Jews  of  Cochin  have  a  tradition  that  they  are  descended  from  a  community  that  wandered  eastwards  after  the 
destruction  of  the  temple  in  A.D.  68 .  They  possess  a  copper-plate  deed  of  grant  which  they  assign  to  the  year  379 
but  which  Bumell  thinks  cannot  be  earlier  than  774.  Their  Rabbi  has  a  "history"  of  which  an  abstract  is  given 
in  Herr  Schmidt's  book.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Jews  were  already  on  the  Malabar  Coast  in  the  eighth 
century  and  in  the  tenth  century  Arab  travellers  mention  Jews  in  Ceylon.  Their  Lead-quarters  was  at  Kranganor 
when  the  Portuguese  settled  there,  but  they  were  so  persecuted  by  the  latter  that  they  went  thence  to  Cochin. 
The  persecution,  however,  continued  until  the  Portuguese  were  driven  out  by  the  Dutch. 

t  Except  perhaps  in  Burma  there  is  no  general  term  in  any  vernacular  corresponding  to  our  word  Animist 
and  it  was  therefore  laid  down  that  where  a  man  was  neither  a  Hindu  nor  a  Musalman,  Christian,  etc.,  the  name 
of  bis  tribe  should  be  entered  in  the  column  for  religion.  Persons  thus  shown  were  tabulated  under  the  head 
Animistic. 
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taint  of  uncleanness.  In  Bengal  the  general  tendency  was  to  treat  the  aborigi- 
nal tribes  as  Ani  mists  in  the  places  where  they  are  chiefly  found,  and  where 
their  mode  of  life  and  the  distinctions  between  them  and  Hindus  were  familiar 
to  all,  and  to  show  them  as  Hindus  in  places  at  a  distance  from  their  tribal  head- 
quarters where  they  were  not  so  well  known.  Thus  in  the  Sonthal  Parganas 
only  one-ninth  of  the  Santdls  were  shown  as  Hindus,  while  in  Malda  two-thirds 
of  them  were  so  recorded.  In  the  Central  Provinces  it  was  laid  down  that  when 
in  doubt,  a  man  should  be  asked  if  he  worshipped  Mahadeo ;  if  the  answer  was 
in  the  affirmative  he  was  classed  as  a  Hindu,  and  if  in  the  negative  as  an 
Animist.  The  result  was  that  about  three-fifths  of  the  members  of  the  recog- 
nised aboriginal  tribes  were  shown  under  the  latter  head,  and  the  persons  thus 
entered  exceeded  by  60  per  cent,  the  number  speaking  non- Aryan  dialects.  In 
Central  India  an  attempt  was  made  to  cut  the  Gordian  Knot  by  picking  out 
the  tribes  (12  in  number)  which  seemed  to  fall  within  the  Animistic  category,  ' 
and  classing  all  others  as  Hindus,  even  where  the  name  of  the  tribe  was  entered 
in  the  column  provided  for  religion.  The  figures  resulting  from  this  procedure 
may  possibly  be  nearer  the  truth  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been,  but  they 
partake  more  of  the  nature  of  an  estimate  than  of  an  actual  enumeration. 

It  follows  from  the  above  not  only  that  the  return  of  Animists  is  not  correct 
but  also  that  the  degree  of  error  varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire. 
In  some  parts  the  tendency  is  to  exaggerate  and  in  others  to  contract  it. 
The  nearest  approach  to  the  truth  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  figures 
for  Assam,  Chota  Nagpur  in  Bengal,  the  Central  Provinces  and  the  Agency 
Tracts  in  the  north  of  Madras.  Almost  everywhere  else  there  are  -  large 
numbers  of  persons  who  might  fairly  have  been  treated  as  Animists  but 
who  were  not  so  classed  and  there  are  also,  as  we  have  seen,  very  many  admit- 
ted Hindus  whose  real  beliefs  are  of  the  ordinary  Animistic  type.  In  the  case 
of  Burma,  Mr.  Lewis  says  that  though  the  people  are  for  the  most  part  nomin- 
ally Buddhists  and  less  than  400,000  have  been  returned  as  Animistic,  the 
latter  is  the  real  faith  to  which  the  whole  country  owns  allegiance.* 

662.  So  far  as  the  returns  go,  the  total  number  of  Animists  in  India  slightly  ^^tj^^^^^*"' 
exceeds  8^  milHoiis,  of  whom  nearly  one-third  are  found  in  Bengal,  more  than 
one-fifth  in  the  Central  Provinces,  one-eighth  in  Assam,  one-ninth  in  the  Central 
India  Agency,  and  one-thirteenth  in  Madras ;  the  only  other  tracts  with  a  number 
exceeding  100,000  are  Rajputana,  Burma,  Berar  and  Baroda. 

In  proportion  to  the  total  population  Animists  are  most  numerous  in  Assam 
and  the  Central  Provinces,  where  they  represent  one-sixth  to  one-seventh  of  the 
total,  in  the  Central  India  Agency,  where  they  exceed  one-ninth,  and  in  Baroda, 

where  one  person  in 
every  eleven  is  of 
this  persuasion.  In 
Bengal  the  propor- 
tion for  the  province 
at  large  is  only  1  in 
29,  but  in  the  tracts 
where  they  are 
chiefiy  found  it  is 
much  higher,  and  in 
two  districts  of 
Chota  Nagpur 

nearly  halE  the  po- 
pulation was  thus 
classed.  In  Madras 
the  Animists  are 
almost  all  found  in 
two  Agency  tracts 
the  north,  and  in 
Assam  and  Burma 
also  the  distribution 
is  very  uneven.    In 

the    annexed    map 

the  areas  in  each  province  where  Animists  are  chiefly  found  have,  as  far  as 

*  An  account  of  Nat  worship  in  Burnm  will  be  found  in  the  Report  on  the  present  Census  of  that  proviuce, 
Pages  36  and  37, 
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possible,  been  separated  from  those  where  they  are'  less  frequently  met^  with. 
The  minor  fluctuations  from  district  to  district,  such  as  are  shown  in  the 
map  on  page  153  of  the  Bengal  Report,  are  necessarily  disregarded,  but  the 
main  features  of  the  distribution  stand  out  clearly.  The  chief  home  of  the 
tribes  who  still  cling  to  the  beliefs  which  were  probably  current  throughout 
India  at  the  time  of  the  Aryan  invasion  is  in  the  barren  and  sparsely  populated 
tract  of  hill  and  jungle,  corresponding  in  extent  fairly  closely  to  the  natural 
division  described  by  Mr.  Eisley  as  the  "  East  Satpuras,"  but  encroaching  east- 
wards on  the  "  East  Coast  North  "  and  westwards  along  the  Vindhya  range,  the 
home  of  the  Bhils,  through  the  south  of  the  "  Central  India  Plateau,"  on  the 
eastern  extremity  of  "  Gujarat."  The  only  other  tracts  where  they  are  at  all 
numerous  are  the  outlying  Assam  range  and  the  hUly  country  that  divides 
Assam  from  Burma.  The  stream  of  Aryan  immigration  followed  the  course  of 
the  great  rivers,  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus,  and  gradually  spread  aU  over 
the  open  plains  and  along  the  coast.  The  earlier  inhabitants  of  the  open  country 
were  either  subjugated  or  peaceably  converted  to  Hinduism,  or  driven  back 
into  the  less  accessible  hills  and  forests,  where  they  have  preserved  an  indivi- 
duality in  respect  of  tribal  organization,  language  and  religion  which  their  con- 
geners in  the  plains  have  long  since  lost. 

663.  But  even  here  outside  influences  are  making  themselves  felt  in  a  con- 
•  stantly  increasing  degree ;  the  tribal  dialects  are  gradually  being  replaced  by 

Aryan  languages,  and  the  tribal  beliefs  are  giving  way  to  the  direct  onslaughts 
of  Christian  missionaries,  and  the  more  insidious,  but  none  the  less  effective, 
advances  of  Hiaduism.  Of  the  Christian  propaganda  an  account  will  be  found 
further  on.  The  way  in  which  Hinduism  spreads  amongst  these  rude  tribes 
has  often  been  discussed  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  it  at  length.  It  will 
suffice  to  quote  the  following  remarks  from  the  Eeport  for  Bengal : — 

"  At  the  present  time  two  great  influences  are  at  work.  The  first  is  the  contempt  shown  by 
the  general  body  of  Hindus  for  their  aboriginal  neighbours,  and  their  refusal  to  have  any  deal- 
ings with  them.  They  are  spumed  as  unclean,  and  gradually  come  to  share  the  feeling  them- 
selves and  to  take  the  superior  Hindu  at  his  own  valuation.  The  other  influence,  paradoxical  as 
it  may  seem,  is  the  cajolery  of  certain  classes  of  Brahmans.  Degraded  members  of  the  priestly 
caste  wander  amongst  them  in  search  of  a  livelihood.  They  commence  by  reading  some  religious 
book,  and  so  gradually  acquire  an  influence  which  often  ends  in  their  obtaining  the  position  of 
spiritual  adviser  to  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  village  they  have  settled  upon.  In  the  Orissa 
States  and  the  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts,  Vaishnava  BairSgis,  more  often  than  Brahmans,  act  as 
missionaries  of  a  debased  form  of  Hinduism. 

"  In  this  way  the  tendency  is  spreading,  amongst  even  the  wilder  tribes,  to  call  themselves 
Hindus.  Thus  in  Singbhum  the  Deputy  Commissioner  reports  that  some  Hos  '  style  themselves 
Hindus  and  profess  to  believe  in  the  Hindu  gods  and  goddesses.  Some  of  them  have  taken  to 
wearing  the  Brahmanical  thread. '  In  parts  of  the  Chota  Nagpur'  States,  certain  Pans  calf 
themselves  Das  and  set  up  as  twice-born  Hindus,  and  in  Baramba,  many  Kandhs  and  Savars, 
who  were  returned  as  Animists  in  1891^  claimed  that  since  then  they  had  taken  to  Hindu  forms 
of  worship,  and  were  in  consequence  allowed  to  be  classed  as  Hindus.  In  Mayurbhanj  some 
Santals  have  accepted  the  ministration  of  Vaishnava  preachers  and  now  call  themselves  Hindus. 
One  of  the  curious  features  of  the  movement  inaugurated  by  the  Kharwars  or  Santal  revivalists 
was  their  leaning  towards  Hiaduism.  Occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  there  is  a  reaction,  Mr. 
Bompas  tells  me  that  at  the  present  moment  there  is  a  movement  of  the  sort  in  the  Sonthal 
Parganas,  where  the  women  have  broken  their  lac-bangles  and  taken  once  more  to  home-made 
cloth  instead  of  the  imported  article." 

664.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  any  definite  boundary  line  between  Hinduism 
and  Animism  it  is  impossible  to  deduce  from  the  census  figures  an  exact 
measure  of  the  pace  at  which  the  process  of  conversion  above  alluded  to 
is  proceediQg  at  the  present  time.  In  Bengal  tlie  number  of  persons 
returned  as  Animists  is  about  the  same  now  as  it  was  ten  years  ago,  but  in 
Madras  there  is  an  increase  of  36  per  cent,  due,  says  Mr.  Francis,  to  the  line 
having  been  more  accurately  drawn  than  on  previous  occasions,  and  the  same 
explanation  accounts  for  the  number  having  increased  sixfold  in  Baroda  and  for 
a  considerable  increase  in  Eajputana  where  130,000  Bhils  were  classed  as  Hindus 
in  1891,  The  variation  in  Central  India  is  due  to  the  arbitrary  method  of  classi- 
fication  already  mentioned,  while  in  Bombay  the  drop  from  311  to  95  thousand  is 
explained  by  the  difficulty  felt  by  the  enumerators  in  deciding  who  were  Animists 
and  who  were  Hindus.  In  the  absence  of  any  change  in  the  standard 
instructions  it  may  perhaps  be  assumed  that  in  India  as  a  whole  the  changes 
in  the  system  of  classification  have  to  a  great  extent  cancelled  one  another  and 
that  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  entered  as  Animists  from  9,280,467 
to  8,584,148,  a  drop  of  7^  per  cent.,  represents  fairly  accurately  the  decline  that 
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has  actually  taken  place,  owing  partly  to  famine,  whioli  affected  these  shy, 
suspicious,  poor  and  improvident  people  more  than  any  other  section  of  the 
population  and  partly  to  the  inroads  of  more  civilised  religions  in  the  manner 
described  above. 

665.  According  to  the  census  there  are  2,195,339  Sikhs,  of  whom  allsikhs. 
but  64,352  are  in  the  Punjab,  and  two-thirds  of  this  remainder  ia  the  United 
Provinces  and  Kashmir  which  adjoin  it.  The  true  number  is  possibly  some- 
what greater :  the  line  between  Sikhism  and  Hinduism  is  very  vague  and  the 
practical  definition  adopted  at  the  present  census  and  in  189]  that  "  a  (male) 
Sikh  is  one  who  wears  the  hair  long  and  refrains  from  smoking  "  is  said  to  have 
resulted  in  the  exclusion  from  the  return  of  many  of  the  muna  Sikhs  who 
cut  their  hair  but  are  generally  regarded  as  Sikhs.  On  the  other  hand 
Mr.  Maclagan  thought  that  in  1891  the  number  shown  in  the  returns 
exceeded  that  of  true  Sikhs  by  about  30  per  cent.  In  either  event  it  seems 
clear  that  the  recorded  increase  of  16  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  1891, 
cannot  be  relied  on  as  showing  the  actual  rate  of  growth  amongst  the 
Singhs  or  followers  of  the  ordinances  of  Guru  Giovind.  There  seems  to  be  a  ten- 
dency at  the  present  time  for  Sikhs  to  regard  themselves  as  a  sect  of  Hindus 
and  to  divest  themselves  of  the  distinctive  character  which  was  so  sedulously 
fostered  by  Guru  Govind  and  his  successors  and,  in  particular,  to  neglect  the 
ceremony  of  initiation  by  baptism  with  water  sprinkled  from  a  two-edged  dagger. 
This  tendency,  however,  is  largely  counteracted  by  the  martial  spirit  fostered  by 
Military  service  in  the  Sikh  regiments,  and  the  first  care  of  the  commandants,- 
in  the  case  of  new  recruits,  is  to  send  for  initiation  all  who  have  not  already 
gone  through  the  rites  in  question. 

%%Q.  The  total  numerical  strength  of  the  Jains   is 
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\\  million,  according  Jains, 
to  the  census,  but  in 
many  parts  they  are 
prone  to  describe 
themselves  as  Hindus 
and  their  real  number 
is  probably  greater. 
More  than  two-fifths 
of  the  persons  who 
call  themselves  Jains 
are  found  in  Bombay 
and  its  Native  States, 
including  Baroda. 
Twenty-seven  per 
cent,  live  in  Kajput- 
ana  including  Ajmer, 
8|  per  cent.  in 
Central  India  and 
over  6  per  cent,  in 
the  United  Provinces;, 
the  rest  are  scattered 
over  other  parts  of 
India,  and  are  most 
numerous  in  the 
Berar  and  Mysore. 


Punjab,  the  Central  Provinces,  Madras,  Hyderabad, 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  map  that  they  are  proportionally  most 
numerous  in  Central  and  Western  Rajputana  and  in  Gujarat  and  Central  India. 
Their  sudden  disappearance  from  the  population  in  the  direction  of  Sind 
is  somewhat  remarkable,  and  so  also  is  the  fact  that  there  are  no  Jains 
amongst  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  .  Bengal,  which  includes  Bihar,  where 
the  religion  had  its  origin,  and  Orissa,  where  the  caves  of  Udayagiri  and 
Khandagiri  bear  witness  to  its  popularity  in  the  early  centuries  oE  our 
era.  The  sacred  hill  of  Paresndth  is  situated  in  Chota  Nagpur  and  the 
Saraks  of  that  part  of  the  country,  though  they  are  now  professed  Hindus,  are 
believed  to  be  the  remnants  of  a  Jain  community  to  whom  are  attributed  a 
number  of  ruined  temples  and  various  worked- out  copper  mines,  and  who  are 
said  by  Mr,  J.  P.  Hewitt  to  have  established  the  trade  of  Tamralipta  (from 
tamrd,  copper),  the  modern  Tamluk,  with  the  tin  lands  of  Malacca. 

As  compared  with  the  last  census  the  Jains  show  a  decrease  of  5'8  per 
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cent.,  for  which  the  States  of  the  Eajputana  Agency  are  almost  entirely 
responsible.  In  these  States  the  decrease  in  the  population  at  large  is  IS'9 
per  cent,  and  the  number  of  Jains  has  fallen  almost  in  the  same  ratio. 
Considering  their  general  prosperity  it  seems  very  improbable  that  they 
can  have  suffered  from  the  famine  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as  the 
general  population,  and  some  part  of  the  decline  which  lias  taken  place  must,- 
it  would  seem,  be  ascribed  to  a  growing  tendency  to  describe  themselves  as 
Hindus.  In  Bombay  there  has  been  some  falling  oS.  in  their  numbers  and 
also  in  Hyderabad,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  Central  India  Agency  shows  an 
increase  of  25  per  cent.,  which,  like  the  shrinkage  in  Rajputana,  is  probably 
more  apparent  than  real. 

667.  There  are  very  few  Buddhists  in  India  proper  and  of  the  9,476,759 
adherents  of  this  religion  all  but  292,638  were  enumerated  in  Burma.  Of  the 
latter  number  237,893  were  found  in  Bengal,  including  154,109  on  the  confines 
of  Burma,  in  Chittagong,  the  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts  and  Hill  Tippera  and  70,879 
in  the  Himalayan  and  Sub-Himalayan  area  in  North  Bengal,  on  the  borders  of 
Nepal,  Tibet  and  Bhotan,  viz.,  iij.  Darjeeling,  Jalpaiguri,  and  the  Sikkim  State ; 
in  other  parts  of  Bengal  they  are  for  the  most  part  immigrants  from 
China  and  other  foreign  countries,  and  the  only  professed  Buddhists  of  local  ori- 
gin are  found  amongst  a  small  colony  of  Saraks  in  the  Tributary  States  of  Orissa, 
l^^hose  number  is  less  than  1,000  aU  told.  The  9,000  Buddhists  of  Assam  belong 
to  two  classes.  Those  in  Lower  Assam  are  mainly  temporary  cold- weather  visitors 
from  Bhotan,  while  in  Upper  Assam  they  are  the  descendants  of  small  colonies 
of  Shans  who  have  found  their  way  across  the  Patkoi  in  comparatively  recent 
times.  The  Ahoms,  who  invaded  Assam  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  Century, 
were  never  Buddhists,  and  it  would  thus  appear  that  this  religion  had  not,  at  that 
time,  penetrated  as  far  as  their  original  home  in  the  Hukong  Valley. 

The  Punjab  contains  about  7,000  Buddhists  in  the  Himalayan  area  in  the 
north-east,  chiefly  in  Spiti,  Lahul,  and  Kanawar,  where  many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  of  Tibetan  origin.  In  the  Himalayan  districts  of  the  United  Provinces, 
which  adjoin  this  tract.  Buddhism  seems  to  have  well-nigh  disappeared.  Only 
3  have  been  returned  in  Garhwal  and  217  in  Almora;  the  568  Buddhists  enu- 
merated in  other  districts  are  chiefly  Burmese  prisoners  or  pilgrims.  The  35,000 
Buddhists  of  Kashmir  are  Bots  or  Tibetans,  and  are  found  mainly  in  the  frontier 
province  of  Ladakh. 

668.  The  Buddhists  of  Burma  and  the  adjoining  part  of  Bengal  are  generally 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Southern  School,  but  this  is  not  wholly  the  case,  and 
the  Northern  Buddhism  has  helped  to  mould  the  religion  of  this  tract  to  its  pre- 
sent form.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  is  the  sole  religion  of  tfte 
Burmese.  They  call  themselves  Buddhists,  but  at  heart  they  still  adhere  to  the 
Nat,  or  demon,  worship  of  earUer  times.     As  Mr.  Lewis  says : — 

"  The  Burman  has  added  to  his  Animism  just  so  much  Buddhism  as  suits  him  and  with 
infantile  inconsequence  draws  solace  from  each  in  turn.  I  know  of  no  better  definition  of  the 
religion  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of  the  province  than  that  given  by  Mr.  Eales  in  his 
1891  Census  Report,  '  a  thin  veneer  of  philosophy  laid  over  the  main  structure  of  Shamanistic 
beUef.'  The  facts  are  here  exactly  expressed.  Animism  supplies  the  solid  constituents  that 
hold  the  faith  together,  Buddhism  the  superficial  polish.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  underrate  the 
value  of  that,  philosophic  veneer.  It  has  done  aU  that  a  polish  can  do  to  smooth,  to  beautify 
and  to  brighten,  but  to  the  end  of  time  it  will  never  be  anything  more  than  a  polish.  In  the 
hour  of  great  heart- searchings  it  is  profitless  as  the  Apostle's  sounding  brass.  It  is  then  that 
the  Burman  falls  back  upon  his  primeval  beliefs.  Let  but  the  veneer  be  scratched,  the  crude 
Animism  that  lurks  below  must  out.  Let  but  his  inmost  vital  depths  be  touched,  the  Burman 
stands  forth  an  Animisfc  confessed." 

The  Buddhists  of  Nepal  are  the  modern  representatives  of  the  debased  form 
of  that  religion  known  as  the  Vajra-Yana,  which  in  India  was  swept  away  by 
the  Muhammadan  conquest,  and  the  emigrants  from  that  State  to  Darjeeling 
and  Jalpaiguri  belong  to  this  sect.  The  Buddhists  of  Tibetan  aflQ.nities,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  Lamaists  not  only  in  Bengal,  but  also  in  the  Himalayan  tracts  of 
the  Punjab  and  the  United  Provinces  and  in  Kashmir.  There  are  various  sub- 
sects,  and  it  is  curious  to  notice  that,  according  to  Mr.  Diaok,  one  of  those,  in  the 
Punjab  owes  allegiance,  not  to  the  Grand  Lama  at  Lhassa,  but  to  the  Dharma 
Baja,  or  spiritual  head  of  the  Bhotias  of  Bhotan. 

669.  The  increase  of  33  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1891  is  due  to  the  same 
causes  that  have  produced  the  growth  of  the  population  of  Burma  which  have 
already  been  discussed  in  Chapter  II.     The  number  of  Buddhists  elsewhere  is 
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insignificant  and  does  not  materially  affect  the  general  result.  The  increase  of 
22  per  cent,  in  Bengal  is  due  mainly  to  the  inclusion  of  the  figures  for  Sikkim, 
which  was  not  enumerated  by  religion  in  1891,  and  to  fresh  immigration  to 
Darjeeling  from  the  adjoining  Buddhist  countries.  In  the  Punjab  the  addition 
disclosed  by  the  pi^esent  census  is  largely  artificial.  Buddhists  have  always  been 
known  to  exist  in  the  Kanawar  State,  but  on  previous  occasions  they  did  not 
appear  in  the  return,  and  were  apparently  classed  as  Hindus ;  even  now  the 
figures  are  incomplete  and,  in  Ohamba,  at  least,  some  who  are  really  Buddhists, 
were  entered  in  the  schedules  as  Bhot  Hindu  and  have  been  classified  accordingly. 
Possibly  tTiey  are  really  falling  under  Hindu  influences,  as  is  said  to  be  the  case 
in  the  Kumaon  division  of  the  United  Provinces,  where  Mr.  Burn  thus  explains 
the  decline  in  their  number  during  the  last  decade.  In  the  south-east  of  Bengal 
also,  Buddhism  is  losing  ground,  and  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Risley's  ac- 
count of  the  Chakmas  shows  how  Hinduism  is  still  attacking  the  retreating  out- 
posts of  its  ancient  rival*: — 

"  The  Chakmas  profess  to  be  Buddhiats,  but  during-the  last  generation  or  so  their  practice 
in  matters  of  religion  has  been  noticeably  coloured  by  contact  with  the  gross  Hinduism  or 
Eastern  Bengal.  This  tendency  was  encouraged  by  the  example  of  Raja  Dharm  Baksh  Khan 
and  his  wife  Kalindi  Rani,  who  observed  the  Hindu  festivals,  consulted  Hindu  astrologers, 
kept  a  Chittagong  Brahman  to  supervise  the  daily  worship  of  the  goddess  Kali,  and  persuaded 
themselves  that  they  were  lineal  ^-epresentatives  of  the  Kshatriya  caste.  Some  years  ago, 
however,  a  celebrated  Phoongyee  came  over  from^Arakan,  after  the.  Rajahs  death,  to  strengthen 
the  cause  of  Buddhism  and  to  take  the  Rani  to  task  for  her  leanings  towards  idolatry.  His 
efforts  are  said  to  have  met  with  some  success,  and  the  Rani  is  believed  to  have  forjnally  pro- 
claimed her  adhesion  to  Buddhism." 

670.  The  total  number  of  Muhammadans  is  62 1  million  or  212  per  mUle  of  Musalmans 
the  population  of  the  Indian  Empire.  To  the  total  Bengal  contributes  25^  million 
or  41  per  cent.,  the  Punjab  and  Prontier  Province  14  million  or  22 J  per  cent,  and 
the  United  Provinces  7  million  or  11  per  cent. ;  Bombay  contains  only  4^  million, 
Madras  (including  Cochin  and  Travancore)  2|  million,  Kashmir  2g-,  Assam  1| 
and  Hyderabad  1-^  million.  In  spite  of  the  zeal  of  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippu  Sultan, 
Mysore  contains  an  exceptionally  small  number  of  Muhammadans.  In  proportion 
to  the  total  population  Islam  is  most  strongly  represented  in  Kashmir  where  it  is 
the  religion  of  74  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants ;  then  follow  the  Punjab  with  53 
per  cent.,  Bengal  with  32,  Assam  with  26,  Bombay  with  18  and  the  United 
Provinces  with  14  per  cent.  As  in  the  case  of  Animists,  however,  the  propor- 
tions in  each  province  are  far  from  uniform.  In  Bengal  nearly  half  the  total 
number  of  Muhammadans  are  found  in  East  Bengal,  where  two-thirds  of  the 
population  are  of  this  persuasion,  ^compared  with  only  9|  per  cent,  in  South 
Bihar,  4^  per  cent,  in  Ohota  Nagpur,  and  2^  per  cent,  in  Orissa.     In  Madras 

one-third  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Prophet 
are  found  in  the  sin- 
gle district  of  Mala- 
bar, where  30  per 
cent,  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  Muhammad- 
ans against  6^  per 
cent,  in  the  Presi- 
dency, as  a  whole,  t 
In  Assam  consider- 
ably more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  iViuham- 
madans  were  found  in 
Sylhet  and  in  Bombay 
nearly  three-fifths 
were  enumerated  in 
Sind.  The  accom- 
panying map  has  been 
prepared  to  show  these 
variations,  and  the 
localities  in  the  larger 

yg^SS^iriST^^  district  praptically  the  .hole  of  the  inhabitants  .re 
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provinces  in  which  the  religion  is  most  strongly  represented  have  been  marked 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  provincial  area  and  the  proportions  in  them  shown,  sepa- 
rately. The  hatching  represents  of  course  the  average  proportion  for  each  area 
as  a  whole,  and  the  changes  from  district  to  district  are  often  much  more  gradual 
than  would  seem  from  the  map  to  be  the  case.  Sometimes,  however,  as  in 
Malabar,  the  change  in  the  religious  distribution,  of  the  people  is  very  sudden. 

671.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  Muhammadans  should  be  found  in  large 
numbers  in  the  Punjab  and  Sind,  which  lie  on  or  near  the  route  by  which 
successive  hordes  of  Afghan  and  Moghal  invaders  entered  India,  but  it  is  not  at 
first  sight  apparent  why  they  should  be  even  more  numerous  in  Bengal  proper. 
The  answer  is  that  in  the  east  and  north  of  this  tract,  where  the  Muhammadans 
are  mainly  found,  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  belonged  to  various  Mongoloid  or 
Mongolo-Dravidian  tribes  who  had  never  been  fully  Hinduized  and  who,  at  the 
time  of  the  first  Muhammadan  invasion,  professed  a  debased  form  of  Buddhism, 
The  subject  has  been  dealt  with  at  length  in  the  provincial  Census  Report  in 
which,  after  a  review  of  the  opinions  of  various  authorities,  all  of  whom  support 
the  view  that  the  local  Muhammadans  are  in  the  main  the  descendants  of  local 
converts,  it  is  stated  :  — 

"  But  the  most  convincin_^  testimony  is  that  afforded  by  the  exact  measurements  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Risley.  The  average  Cephalic  index  (proportion  of  breadth  of  head  to  length)  o£  185 
Muhammadans  of  East  Bengal  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  67  Chandals.  The  nasal  index 
(proportion  of  breadth  of  nose  to  height)  of  the  Muhammadans  was  greater  than  that  of  the 
Chandals  but  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  Chandals'  half-brothers,  the  Pods,  and  in  any 
ease  a  broad  nose  is  characteristic  of  the  Dravidian  rather  than  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  types. 
These  measurements  show  clearly  that  the  foreign  element  amongst  the  Muhammadans  of  East 
Bengal  is  very  small.  The  author  of  the  book  already  referred  to  has  protested  against  the 
manner  in  which  the  sabjects  for  measurement  were  chosen,  i.e.,  against  the  selection  of  ordinary 
cultivators  and  the  exclusion  of  all  Muhammadans  of  birth,  but  his  protest  seems  to  be  based 
on  a  misunderstanding.  The  object  of  the  measurements  was  to  ascertain  the  affinities  of  the 
low  class  Muhammadans  of  East  Bengal  who  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  Muhammadan  popula- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  Province.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  foreign  origin  of  many  of 
those  of  the  better  class ;  the  difference  between  the  coarse  features  and  dark  complexion  of  the 
ordinary  villagers  and  the  fair  skin  and  fine  features  of  some  of  the  gentry  is  apparent  to  all, 
and  it  was  precisely  for  this  reason  that  instructions  were  given  to  exclude  the  latter  from  the 
operations  of  the  Anthropometric  survey.  There  have  been  no  measurements  of  the  Muhamma- 
dans of  North  Bengal,  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  dovibt  that,  if  they  could  be  taken,  they 
would  fully  confirm  the  popular  view  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  very  closely  allied  to  the 
Rajbansis  amongst  whom  they  Jive  and  whom  they  closely  resemble  in  feature.         *  * 

"  It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  affinities  of  the  Muhammadans  of  East  Bengal  seem 
to  be  with  the  Pods  and  Chandals  and  those  of  North  Bengal  with  the  Rajbansis  and  Koches. 
The  conclusion  is  based,  not  only  on  their  striking  physical  resemblance  to  their  neighbours, 
but  also  on  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  Hindus  of  other  castes  in  these  parbs  of  the  couptry 
is,  and  always  has  been,  very  small.  The  main  castes  are  the  Rajbansis  (including 
Koches)  in  North  Bengal  and  the  Chandals  and  other  castes  of  non- Aryan  origia  in  East 
Bengal,  so  that  even  if  the  different  groups  yielded  converts  in  equal  proportions,  the  absolute 
number  of  converts  from  such  castes  would  be  much  greater  than  from  others.  But,  except  in 
the  case  of  forcible  conversion,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  proportions  were  at  all  equal.  The 
Musalman  religion,  with  its  dociacine  that  all  men  are  equal  in  the  sight  of  God,  must  neces- 
sarily have  presented  far  greater  attractions  to  the  Chandals  and  Koches,  who  were  regarded 
as  outcastes  by  the  Hindus,  than  to  the  Brahmans,  Baidyas  and  Kayasths,  who  in  the  Hindu 
caste  systenseenjoy  a  position  far  above  their  fellows.  The  convert  to  Islam  could  not  of  course 
expect  to  rank  with  the  higher  classes  of  Muhammadans,  but  he  would  escape  from  the  degra- 
dation which  Hinduism  imposes  on  him ;  he  would  no  longer  be  scorned  as  a  social  leper ; 
the  mosque  would  be  open  to  him ;  the  Mullah  would  perform  his  religious  ceremonies,  and 
when  he  died,  he  would  be  accorded  a  decent  burial.  The  experience  of  the  Christian  mission- 
aries in  Bengal  at  the  present  day  points  to  the  same  conclusion.  Converts  from  the  higher 
Hindu  castes  are  rare,  and  it  is  amongst  the  non- Aryan  tribes  of  the  Chota  Nagpur  plateau  and 
North  Bengal,  and  amongst  the  Chandals  of  Backergunge,  that  the  greatest  success  is  met  with. 

"  It  is  not  contended  that  the  higher  castes  did  not  contribute  their  quota,  but  it  was  un- 
doubtedly a  comparatively  small  one,  and  obtained  usually  by  force  or  accident,  rather  than  by 
a  voluntary  adhesion  to  the  tenets  of  the  Koran.  This  seems  clearly  indicated  by  the  history 
of  Muhammadan  families  of  known  Hindu  origin.  The  Piralis,  for  example,  became  Muhamma- 
dans because  they  were  out-oasted  on  account  of  having  been  forced  to  taste  (or  smell)  forbidden 
food  cooked  by  a  Muhammadan,  and  they  still  retain  many  Hindu  beliefs  and  customs.  The 
Rajas  of  Kharagpur  were  originally  Khetauris,  and  only  became  Muhammadans  because,  after 
being  defeated  by  one  of  Akbar's  generals,  the  acceptance  of  Islam  was  made  a  condition  of 
being  allowed  to  retain  the  family  estates.  The  present  Rdja  of  Parsouni  in  DarjDhanga  is 
descended  from  Raja  Purdil  Singh,  who  rebelled  against  the  Emperor  and  became  a  Muham- 
madan by  way  of  expiation.  The  family  of  Asad  Ali  Khan,  of  Baranthan  in  Cbittagong,  is 
by  origin  a  branch  of  the  Srijukta  family  of  Naopara.  Their  ancestor,  Syam  Rai  Chaudhuri 
was  deprived  of  his  caste  by  being  forced  to  smell  beef  and  was  fain  to  beconae  a  Muhajnmadan. 
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Jaduj  the  son  of  Raja  Kans,  the  only  Hindu  King  of  Bengal,  embraced  the  Muhammadan 
religion  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  succeed  his  father.  In  Backergunge  many  Hindus  became 
Musalmans  after  the  Maghs  had  passed  through  their  houses  and  so  caused  them  to  be  out- 
casted. 

"  This  leads  to  the  question  how  far  the  conversion  of  Hindus  generally  was  voluntary  and 
how  far  it  was  due  to  force.  The  Moghals  were,  as  a  rule,  tolerant  in  religious  matters  but  the 
Afghans  who  preceded  them  were  often  very  fanatical.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the 
Afghan  rulers  of  Bengal  often  used  force  to  propagate  their  faith,  and  the  only  organised 
persecution  of  the  Hindus  is  that  of  Jalaluddin,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Wise,  who  is  said  to  have 
offered  the  Koran  or  death,  and  who  must  have  efEected  wholesale  conversions.  But  although 
there  was  no  general  attack  on  the  Hindu  rehgion,  there  are  numerous  traditions  of  conversions 
on  a  large  scale  by  enthusiastic  freelances,  such  as  the  renowned  Shah  Jalal  of  Sylhet.  In 
Mandaran  thana  in  the  Arambagh  subdivision  of  Hooghly,  where  the  Muhammadan  population 
preponderates  over  the  Hindu,  there  is  a  tradition  that  Muhammad  Ismail  Shah  Ghazi  defeated 
the  local  Eaja  and  forcibly  converted  the  people  to  Islam.  These  traditions  are  not  confirmed 
by  history,  but  history  tells  us  very  little  of  what  went  on  in  Bengal  during  the  reigns  of  the 
independent  kings,  and,  when  even  the  names  of  some  of  them  are  known  to  us  only  from  the 
inscriptions  on  their  coins,  while  there  is  no  record  whatever  of  many  of  the  local  satraps,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that,  even  if  forcible  conversions  were  common,  there  would  be  any  written 
account  of  them.  There  must  doubtless,  here  and  there,  have  been  ruthless  fanatics  like  the 
notorious  Tippu  Sahib  of  more  recent  times,  who  forcibly  circumcised  many  of  his  Hindu 
subjects  and  perpetrated  many  acts  of  the  grossest  oppression,  and  the  fact  that  Muhammadan 
mosques  were  often  constructed  of  stones  taken  from  Hindu  temples,  clearly  shows  that,  at 
some  times  and  in  some  places,  the  Hindus  were  subjected  to  persecution  at  the  hands  of  their 
Musalman  conquerors.  Several  cases  in  which  persons  belonging  to  the  higher  castes  were 
forced  to  become  Muhammadans  have  been  quoted  above,  and  these  are  doubtless  typical  of 
many  others.  We.read,  for  instance,  in  the  accounts  of  Chaitanya's  life,  that  two  of  his  leading 
disciples  were  Brahmans  who  had  been  compelled  to  embrace  the  faith  of  Islam. 

"  In  spite,  however,  of  the  fact  that  cases  ot  forcible  conversion  were  by  no  means  rare,  it 
seems  probable  that  very  many  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Bengal  Muhammadans  voluntarily  gave 
in  their  adhesion  to  Islam.  The  advantages  which  that  rehgion  offered  to  persons  held  in  low 
esteem  by  the  'Hindus,  have  already  been  pointed  out,  and  under  Muslim  rule  there  was  no  lack 
of  pious  Pirs  and  Fakirs  who  devoted  their  hves  to  gaining  converts  to  the  faith.  There  were 
special  reasons  which,  during  the  early  years  of  the  Miihammadan  supremacy,  made  conversion 
comparatively  easy.  Although  the  days  when  Buddhism  was  a  glowing  faith  had  long  since 
passed,  the  people  of  Bengal  were  still  to  a  great  extent  Buddhistic,  and  when  Bakhtyar  Khalji 
conquered  Bihar  and  massacred  the  Buddhist  monks  assembled  at  Odantapuri,  the  common 
people,  who  were  already  lukewarm,  deprived  of  their  priests  and  teachers,  were  easily  attracted 
from  their  old  form  of  belief,  some  to  Hinduism  and  others  to  the  creed  of  Muhammad.  The 
higher  castes  probably  found  their  way  back  to  Hinduism,  while  the  non- Aryan  tribes  who  had, 
in  all  probabdity,  never  been  Hindus,  preferi'cd  the  greater  attractions  of  Islam. 

"  The  dislike  which  educated  Muhammadans  have  for  the  theory  that  most  of  the  local 
converts  in  Eastern  and  Northern  Bengal  are  of  Chandal  and  Koch  origin  seems  to  be  due  to 
the  influence  of  Hindu  ideas  regarding  social  status,  according  to  which  these  tribes  occupy  a 
very  degraded  position.  Ihis,  however,  is  merely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  of  known  non- 
Aryan  origin.  If,  instead  of  the  British,  the  Hindus  had  succeeded  the  Moghals  as  the  para- 
mount power  in  India,  and  the  Muhammadan  faith  had  gradually  grown  weak  and  its  votaries 
had  attorned  to  Hinduism,  the  Moghals  and  Pathans  would  have  been  given  much  the  sajne 
rank  as  that  now  accorded  to  the  Chandals  and  Koches.  These  tribes  were  formerly  dominant, 
and  it  is  only  because  they  have  lost  their  political  supremacy  and  have  fallen  under  the  yoke 
of  the  Brahmans,  that  they  bave  sunk  to  their  present  low  position.  In  the  days  of  their 
supremacy  they  were  accorded  Kshattriya  rank,  and  it  is  certam  that,  if  they  had  maintained 
their  independence,  they  would  no  more  have  been  regarded  as  low  castes  to-day  than  are  the 
descendants  of  the  Moghal  conquerors  of  Delhi.  They  are  in  fact  allied  by  race  to  the  Moghals, 
but  while  they  entered  India  from  the  north-east,  the  latter  did  so  from  the  north-west,  and 
came  earlier  under  the  influence  of  the  greatest  proselytising  religion,  next  to  Buddhism,  that 
Asia  has  yet  seen.  The  Moghals  are  converts,  just  as  much  as  are  the  Chandals.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  time  and  place.  •  The  Christian  religion  prides  itscK  as  much  on  converts  from  one 
race  as  on  those  from  another,  and  except  for  the  influence  of  Hindu  ideas  it  is  not  clear  why 
the  Muhammadans  should  not  do  so  too." 

672.  In  Malabar,  the  only  other  tract  remote  from  the  north-west  of  India  Malabar  and 
where  the  faith  of  Islam  has  many  adherents,  the  majority  are  Mappilas,  well  elsewhere. 
known  for  their  fanaticism,  and  are  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  local 
converts  made  by  the  Arabs,  who  frequented  the  coast  as  far  back  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  8th  century  and  continued  to  monopolize  the  trade  until  ousted  by 
the  foituguese.  Their  language  is  Malayalam  and  many  of  them  still  retain 
the  Hindu  law  of  inheritance,  similarly  in  Gujarat  the  JBohras,  Khojas  and 
Memons  are  of  Hindu  ancestry,  and  in  liajputana  the  Muhammadans  are  for  the 
most  part  "  the  descendants  of  Kajputs  who  were  converted  in  the  time  of  the 
Delhi  ±lmperors;"  of  the  remainder  many  are  Meos,  also  of  indigenous  origin. 

Even  in  the  north-west  of  India  a  large  proportion  of  the  present  day 
Muhammadans  have  little  or  no  foreign  blood  in  their  veins,  and  of  14,14(1,122 
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Muliammadans  in  the  Punjab  only  1,114,243  were  returned  as  Pathan,  491,789 
as  Baloch,  340,063  as  Shekh,  315,032  as  Saiad  and  111,886  as  Moghal.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Jats  of  this  persuasion  numbered  nearly  2  million,  the  Raj- 
puts and  Ardins  about  1  million,  and  the  Jolahds,  Awans,  Gujars,  Muchis,  Kum- 
Mrs,  Tarkhans,  and  Telis  from  one  to  two-thirds  of  a  million  each.  The^  vast 
majority  of  the  present-day  followers  of  Islam  are  shown  by  their  caste  designa- 
tion to  be  the  descendants  of  local  converts. 
Variation  673.  The  foUowers  of  the  Prophet  are  more  numerous  by  8-9  per  cent,  than 

since  1891.  ^]^gy  ^gj.g  jj^  jgQi^  Compared  with  an  increase  of  only  2-4  per  cent,  in  the  popu- 
lation of  India  at  large.  Their  relatively  more  rapid  growth  is  due  to  a  great 
extent  to  the  fact  that  the  tracts  where  they  are  mainly  found,  such  as  North 
and  East  Bengal,  the  Western  Punjab,  Sind  and  the  Meerut  and  Eohilkhand 
divisions  of  the  United  Provinces,  escaped  the  stress  of  famine  and  sliow  for 
Hindus  also  a  growth  of  population  much  above  the  average,  while  the  decadent 
tracts  in  the  Central  Provinces,  Bombay  (excluding  Sind),  Eajputana  and  Central 
India  contain  very  few  Muhammadans.  This,  however,  is  not  by  any  means  the 
sole  explanation,  and  an  examination  of  the  returns  for  individual  provinces 
and  states  shows  that,  except  in  Assam,  where  immigration  is  a  disturbing  factor, 
they  have  everywhere  increased  more  rapidly  than  their  Bindu  neighbours.* 
In  Bengal  for  example  their  rate  of  increase  is  77  per  cent,  against  less  than  4 
per  cent,  for  Hindus  and  in  East  Bengal  it  is  12"3  against  6-9  per  cent. ;  in  the 
United  Provinces  it  is  6  against  1,  and  in  j\'l"adras  9  1  against  6"3  per  cent.  In 
Bengal  the  general  result  is  shared  by  all  Natural  Divisions  except  two, 
where  there  has  been  extensive  immigration,  and  in  Madras,  the  Punjab,  and 
the  United  Provinces,  only  one  such  Division  in  each  forms  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  In  Bombay  where  the  Muhammadans  have  grown  by  5  per  cent., 
while  the  Hindus  have  decreased  by  7  per  cent.,  the  result  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  already  mentioned  that  the  former  are  found  chiefly  in  Sind  which  escaped 
the  famine,  but  there,  too,  an  examination  of  the  variations  by  locality  shows  that 
even  in  the  same  area,  the  Muhammadans  are  generally  the  more  progressive 
of  the  two  communities.  The  phenomenon  is  not  peculiar  to  the  present 
census ;  the  same  result  was  noticed  in  several  provinces  in  1891  and  was  dealt 
with  at  some  length  by  Mr.  O'Donnell  in  the  Census  Eeport  for  Bengal.  The 
subject  has  been  further  investigated  in  the  Bengal  Keport'on  the  present  Census, 
and  it  is  shown  that  it  is  due  only  to  a  small  extent  to  conversions  from  Hindu- 
ism.t  Except  perhaps  on  the  Malabar  coast,  where  the  M^ppilas  are  active  and 
enthusiastic  propagandists,  this  conclusion  seems  to  be  of  general  application.  In 
the  United  Provinces,  for  example,  Mr.  Burn  says  : — 

"  The  most  careful  enqiiiry  has  failed  to  discover  any  extg^iisive  proselytism  in  recent '  times 
from  Hinduism  to  Islam,  though  isolated  instances  certainly  occur  both  by  genuine  con- 
version and  in  the  case  of  men  and  women  who  have  lost  caste.'' 

674.  The  distribution  by  age  shows  that  of  10,000  of  each  sex  in  the  case  of 
the  Hindus  only  2,567  males  and  2,632  females  are  under  the  age  of  10,  whereas 
amongst  Muhammadans  the  corresponding  numbers  are  2,889  and  3,005.  The 
larger  number  of  children  in  the  case  of  the  latter  may  be  due  in  part  to  greater 
care  or  less  neglect,  but  it  must  be  chiefly  attributable  to  a  higher  birth-rate. 
The  Muhammadans  again  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  same  race  as  their  Hindu 
neighbours,  and  the  difference  in-  their  fecundity  must,  therefore,  be  due  to 
something  in  their  social  conditions  rather  than  to  any  racial  peculiarity.  And 
the  main  explanation  seems  to  lie  in  the  comparatively  higher  age  at  which 
Muhammadan  girls  are  married,  so  that  fewer  females  become  widows  while 
still  capable  of  bearing  children,  coupled  with  the  permission  accorded  to 
Muhammadan  widows  to  take  a  second  husband.  In  some  parts  a  large  section 
of  the  Hindu  community  also  allows  widow  man'iage,  while  in  others  the 
Muhammadans  have  been  much  affected  by  Hindu  prejudices  on  the  subject. 
It  is  however  an  undoubted  fact  that  Muhammadan  widows  do  remarry  more 
freely  ;  they  most  frequently  become  the  wives  of  widowers  or  of  well-to-do  men 
who  can  aft'ord  to  take  a  second  wife  who,  though  primarily  a  household  drudge, 
also  often  bears  children  to  her  husband.  The  marriage  statistics  show  that  of 
every  1,000   Hindu  women  between  the  ages  of  15   and  40,  137   are  widows 

*  In  Assam  also  an  examination  of  the  district  details  shows  that  in  the  case  of  the  indigenous  p^mkiion 
the  Muhammadans  are  growing  more  rapidly  ten  the  Hindus.  In  Sylhet  for  example  their  rate  of  increase  is 
greater  than  that  for  the  district  at  large,  although  there  has  been  extensive  immigration,  chiefly  of  Hindus. 

t  Bengal  Census  Report  for  1901,  paragraph  310,  and  Appendix  II,  page  x. 


N.  B. — The  numbers  are  absolute 
not  proportional. 
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compared  with  only  98  amongst  the  Muhammadans.     Moreover,  in  the  case  of 
the  intrigues  in   which  widows  so  often  indulge  the  Hindu  female  who  thus 
becomes  encientevesorh  to  abortion,  while  the  Musalmani  welcomes  the  prospect 
of  a  child  as  a  means  of  bringing  pressure  upon  her  paramour  and  inducing  him 
to  marry  her.     Amongst  other  causes  of  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  Muham- 
madans the  most  importantis,  perhaps,  that  already  alluded  to,  viz.,  the  greater 
care  which  they  take  of  their  offspring  owing"to  the  absence  of  the  various 
man-iage  difficulties  which  so  often  embarrass  the  Hindu  father  of  a  large  family. 
Their  dietary,  moreover,  is  more  nourishing  and  varied  and  their  physique  is  thus 
often  better.   In  East  Bengal,  where  their  greater  prolificness  is  very  noticeable, 
they  are  more  enterprising  and  therefore  better-off  than  their  Hindu  neighbours, 
and  this  is  also  the  case  in  Bajputana,  but  in  the  Punjab,  where  their  greater 
relative  growth  is  equally  marked,*  the  "  Muhammadan  is  assuredly  the  poorest 
element  m  the  population  "  and  laments  over  his  shortcomings  as  a  cultivator  are 
a  common-place  of  the  local  Settlement  Eeports.     In  the  Madras  Census  Report 
for  1891  Mr.  Stuart  mentioned  the  comparative  seclusion  in  which  Muhammadan 
women  are  k«pt  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  their  greater  prolificness,  but  it  will 
be  shown  elsewhere  that  the  natural  rate  of  increase  of  the  Animistic  tribes, 
w-hose  women  share  all   work  with  the  men,  is  probably  quite  as  great  as 
that  of  the  Muhammadans,  and  on  the  whole  the  main  reason  for  the  more 
rapid  growth  of  both  communities  as  compared  with  their  Hindu  neighbours 
seems  clearly 'to  be  that  a  larger  proportion  of  women  of  child-bearing  age  are 
married. 

_  675.  The  Christian  community  numbers  2,923,241,  of  whom  2,664,313  are  Christians, 
natives  and  the  remainder  Europeans  and  Eurasians.  Of  the  Native  Christians 
again  aboi^t  two-fifths  are  Roman  Catholics  and  one-eighth  Romo-Syrians  ;  one- 
ninth  belong  to  the  Anglican  Communion,  one-eleventh  are  Jacobite  Syrians, 
and  one-twelfth  are  Baptists  ;  of  the  other  sects  the  best  represented  are  the 
Lutherans  and  allied  denominations,  who  claim  6  per  cent,  of  the  total,  the 
Methodists  with  2^  and  the  Presbyterians  with  1^  per  cent.f  According  to  the 
returns  the  two  branches  of  the  Syrian  Church  (Roman  and  Jacobite)  between 
them  account  for  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of  Native  Christians, 
but  many  of  those  who  own  allegiance  to  the  Pope  have  been  classed  merely  as 
Boman  Catholics,  without  further  specification,  and  the  actual  number  of 
Christians  descended  from  the  Syrian  Church  is  thus  far  greater  than  that  shown 
by  the  figures.  The  actual  number  of  Christians  in  each  Province  and  State, 
irrespective  of  race,  is  shown  in  the  map  facing  this  page. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  are  found  in.  the  Madras 
Presidency  including  Cochin,  Travancore  and  its  other  Native  States.  In 
Cochin  and  Travancore,  where  the  Syrian  Church  has  most  of  its  adherents, 
nearly  a  quarter  of  the  entire  population  profess  the  Christian  faith.  J  More 
than  four-fifths  of  the  Christians  in  Madras  proper  are  found  in  the  eight 
southernmost  districts,  the  scene  of  the  labours  of  St.  Erancis  Xavier  and  of 
Schwartz;  except  in  Tinnevelly  where  the  Anglicans  nearly  equal  them,  the 
great  majority  are  shown  as  Boman  Catholics,  but  of  these  many  are  Bomo- 
Syrians,  who  have  here  been  merged  in  the  general  return  of  Boman  Catholics^ 
Excluding  these  districts  and  the  City  of  Madras,  Christians  are  found  in  large 
numbers  only  in  three  districts  in  the  Telugu  country,  vis.,  Kistna,  where 
they  consist  mainly  of  Baptists  and  Lutherans,  Nellore,  where  they  are  almost 
wholly  Baptists,  and  Kurnool  where  the  Baptists  predominate  but  there  is  also  a 
respectable  minority  of  Anglicans.  In  these  districts  the  results  are  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  missionary  enterprise  of  the  last  30  years. 

676.  AltBough  it  contains  little  more  than  one-seventh  of  the  number  enu- 
merated in  Madras,  including  Cochin  and  Travancore,  Bengal,  with  278,000 
Christians,  of  whom  228,000  are  natives,  occupies  the  second  place.  Of  the 
natives,  about  half  are  found  in  one  district,  Ranchi,  where  missions  of  the 
Lutheran,  Boman  Catholic  and  Anglican  sects  are  busily  engaged  amongst  the 
aboriginal  tribes  ;  the  Lutherans  who  have  been  at  work  there  since  1846  are 
the  most  successful  and  claim  about  half  the  total  number  of  converts,   the 

*  It  is  greater  even  than  the  returns  would  indicate  as  Chuhras  seem  fo  have  been  less  freely  classed  as 
Muhammadans  than  was  the  case  in  1891. 

+  The  Anglican  Communion  includes  93,644  "  Protestants"  whose  exact  denomination  was  not  ascertained. 
Of  these  69,810  were  returned  in  Travancore,  where  the  majority  were  probably  members  of  the  London 
Mission.    For  further  details  on  this  point  the  Title  page  of  Table  XVII  should  be  referred  to. 

t  In  the  Minaohil  Talak  of  Travancore  the  proportion  of  Christians  rises  to  55  per  cent. 
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remainder  being  divided  between  the  Eoman  and  Anglican  communities  in  the 
ratio  of  4  to  1.  There  is  also  a  fair  sprinkling  of  converts  in  several  other 
districts  of  Chota  Nagpur,  and  in  a  few  districts  of  Central  and  East  Bengal, 
where  the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  the  Baptists  are  respectively  the  main 
proselytising  agencies.  In  Bombay  there  are  220,000  Christians,  of  whom 
181,000  are  natives  ;  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  sect  was  returned  only  for 
151,000  and  of  these  five-sevenths  were  Soman  Catholics.  'Ihe  largest  number 
of  Christians  is  found  in  Bombay  City,  Thana,  Kaira,  and  Ahmednagar.  The 
most  important  missions  are  those  of  the  Eoman  Catholics  in  Thana  and  Kanara, 
of  the  Salvation  Army  in  Kaira,  and  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Congrega- 
tionalists  in  Ahmednagar.  Burma  contains  147,000  Christians,  of  whomr 
129,000  are  natives.  More  than  half  of  those  who  returned  their  sect  are  Baptists, 
and  Mr.  Lowis  thinks  that  most  of  the  18,000  whose  sect  was  not  specified  also 
belonged  to  this  denomination.  Its  adherents  are  found  chiefly  in  the  districts 
of  the  Trrawaddy  Delta.  The  only  other  sects  with  a  fair  number  of  followers 
are  the  Eoman  Catholic  (37,000)  and  English  Church  (22,000)  both  of  which 
are  most  numerously  represented  in  Toungoo. 

There  are  103,000  Christians  in  the  United  Provinces,  of  whom  69,000 
are  natives.  Excluding  5,000  who  did  not  further  particularize  their  belief, 
the  most  important  items  are  52,000  Methodists,  28,000  members  of  the  English 
Church  and  11,000  Eoman  Catholics.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  the  north- 
western districts,  from  Rareilly  and  Etah  to  Meerut  on  the  Punjab  border. 
Of  the  72,000  Christians  in  the  Punjab,  only  39,000  are  natives  of  the  country  ; 
these  are  found  chiefly  in  Sialkot,  the  Chenab.  Colony,  Gurdaspur,  Lahore, 
Gujranwala  and  Delhi.  Only  28,000  specified,  their  sect  and  of  these  five- 
eighths  belonged  to  the  Anglican  Communion.*  'J'he  only  other  tracts  which 
contribute  in  any  marked  degree  to  the  total  Christian  population  are  Mysore 
and  Assam,  with  50  and  36  thousand  respectively,  of  whom  40  and  34  thousand 
are  natives  ;  in  Mysore  these  are  mainly  Roman  Catholics,  while  in  Assam  nearly 
half  have  been  classed  as  Presbyterians  and  between  a  third  and  quarter  as 
Baptists.  The  chief  mission  in  the  latter  province  ia  that  of  the  Welsh  Calvinistic 
Methodists  in  the  Khasi  Hills,  who  account  for  almost  all  the  "  Presbyterians." 
Variation  677.  As  is  Only  to  be  expected  in  the  case  of  a  religion  with  a  strong  prosely- 

since  1891.    tiziug  agcnov,  the  growth  of  Christianity  is  far  more  rapid  than  that  of  the 
general  population,  and  its  adherents  have  risen  in  number  from  1,506,098  in 

1872  to  2,928,2*1  at  the  present  census,  or  from 
1,246,288  to  2,664,313  if  Native  Christians  only  are 
taken  into  account.  The  degree  of  success  attending 
missionary  effort  at  the  present  day  is  even  greater 
than  would  appear  from  the  rate  of  increase  dis- 
closed by  these  figures.  The  proportionate  growth 
is  retarded  by  the  inclusion  of  two  commuiiities 
whose  numbers  are  not  influenced  by  the  modern 
propaganda,    viz.,    the    Europeans  and  Eurasians, 


Period. 


1872-188L 

1881-1891 

1891-1901 

Total  1872-1901 


Variation 

per  cent. 

(Native 

Christians.' 


+  22-0 
+  33-9 
+  30-8 
+  113-8 


who  form  6  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  the  Syrian  Church,  the  true  strength 
of  which,  as  already  explained,  far  exceeds  the  24  per  cent,  actually 
shown  in  the  returns.  In  1891  the  whole  of  the  Boman  branch  of  the  Syrian 
Church  was  merged  in  the  general  return  of  Roman  Catholics ;  in  comparison 
with  that  census  the  two  bodies,  taken  together,  show  a  gain  of  16 '9  per  cent, 
against  26-4  in  the  case  of  the  English  Church,  1 6'3  for  the  Baptists, 
137"7  for  the  Lutherans,  and  139"4  for  the  Methodists.  The  Salvation  Army, 
whose  headquarters  is  at  Kaira  in  Bombay  has  a  muster  of  nearly  19,000  against 
only  1,300  ten  years  ago. 
BeDgai.  678.  In  Bengal  the  number  of  Native  Christians  has  risen  from  86,000  in 

1881  and  154,000  in  1891  to  228,0C0  at  the  present  census,  being  an  increase 
of  48  per  cent,  during  the  last  decade  and  of  164  per  cent,  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years.  As  compared  with  1891  the  greatest  increase  has  occurred  amongst  the 
aboriginal  Mundas  and  Oraons  of  Eanchi,  where  the  Lutheran  mission- 
aries, who  sympathize  with  them  in  their  disputes  with  their  landlords,  and  who 
maintain  excellent  schools,  have  raised  the  number  of  their  converts  from  23  to 
69  thousand.  The  number  of  native  Eoman  Catholics  has  risen  from  78  to  90 
thousand,  that  of  members  of  the  Anglican  Communion  from  29,191  to  35,599 

*  Includes  9,543  "  Protestants,"  vide  paragraph  633. 
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and  of  Baptists  from  12,956  to  20,307.  The  two  former  are  spread  widely  over 
the  province  but  both  are  numerically  strongest  in  Eanchi.  The  following 
observations  on  the  subject  of  the  classes  whence  converts  are  chiefly  derived 
and  the  results  of  missionary  effort  are  extracted  from  the  Bengal  Report : — 

"  The  classes  most  receptive  of  Christianity  are  those  who  are  outside  the  Hindu  system, 
or  whom  Hinduism  regards  as  degraded,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  missions  in  the  Chota 
Nagpur  plateau  have  so  much  greater  apparent  success  than  those  in  the  plains,  while  of  the 
latter,  the  most  flourishing  are  those  whose  work  lies  amonorst  depressed  communities  such  as 
the  Namasudras  of  Baekergunge  and  Faridpur.  Amongst  the  higher  Hindu  castes,  there 
are  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  conversion,  of  which  family  influence  and  the  caste 
system  are  the  greatest.  By  accepting  Christianity  a  man  at  once  cuts  himself  ofE  from  all  his 
old  associations  and  is  regarded,  even  by  his  own  family,  as  an  outcaste.  Moreover,  the 
prospect  of  such  an  occurrence  is  viewed  with  the  greatest  dread,  and  when  any  one  is  suspected 
of  an  intention  to  become  a  Christian,  the  greatest  possible  pressure  is  put  on  him  by  all  his 
relations  and  friends,  in  order  to  make  him  change  his  mind.  The  inducements  to  conversion 
in  such  a  case  must  be  exceptionally  strong,  and  the  Catechumen's  character  must  be  one  of 
unusual  independence,  before  he  will  take  the  final  step  and  allow  himself  to  be  baptised. 

"  The  influence  of  Christian  teaching  is  no  doubt  far-reaching,  and  there  are  many  whose  acts 
and  opinions  have  been  greatly  modified  thereby,  but  amongst  the  higher  castes  the  number 
who  at  the  present  time  are  moved  to  make  a  public  profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ  is  very 
small.  At  one  time  there  seemed  a  prospect  of  numerous  converts  being  gained  from  the 
ranks  of  the  educated  Hindus,  but  the  efEorts  of  Keshab  Chandra  Sen  and  other  eloquent 
Brahmo  preachers  turned  their  thoughts  and  aspirations  into  another  channel." 

One  of  the  oldest  missionaries  in  Chota  Nagpur  tells  me  that  the  movement 
amongst  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  that  tract  towards  Christianity  is  "purely 
social."  They  look  to  the  missionaries  for  help  in  their  disputes  with  their 
landlords,  and  they  see  in  Christianity  a  means  of  escape  from  the  payment  of 
fines  imposed  on  witches  and  on  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  neglected  the 
demons,  and  from  the  persecution  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  if  unwilling 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  bhuts  and  their  earthly  servants. 

679.  In  Madras,  including  Cochin  and  Travancore,  the  Native  Madras. 
Christians  of  various  denominations  now  aggregate  1,890,677  compared  with 
1,638,827  in  1891,1,196,254  in  1881  and  1,108,766  in  1871.  Omitting  Cochin 
and  Travancore  the  present  number  is  998,623,  an  increase  of  19  per  cent, 
during  the  last  decade  and  of  99  per  cent,  since  1871.  As  already  noted, 
however,  the  proportionate  growth  in  this  Presidency  is  obscured  by  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  Syrian  Christians  who,  though  they  have  preserved  their  religion 
free  from  serious  contamination  for  many  centuries,  are  not  at  the  present 
day  an  active  proselytizing  body,  and  the  only  way  to  compare  the  results  with 
those  achieved  elsewhere  is  by  means  of  the  absolute  numerical  incre- 
ment ;  excluding  Cochin  and  Travancore  this  amounts  to  159,338  (Native 
Christians  only)  for  the  decade  just  past  and  to  496,996  in  the  course 
of  the  last  30  years,  against  only  179,935  in  the  same  period  in  Bengal.  Most 
of  the  Madras  Christians  are  in  the  south,  but  the  most  rapid  progress  at  the 
present  day  is  being  made  in  five  districts  in  the  south-east  of  the  Telugu 
country,  where  225,000  persons  now  profess  this  religion  against  only  78,000 
twenty  years  ago.  The  foundations  of  missionary  enterprise  in  this  part  of 
the  Presidency  were  laid  at  the  time  of  the  famine  of  1877-78  when  large  num- 
bers of  converts  were  made,  especially  in  Kurnool  by  the  American  Baptists 
who  have  been  working  there  since  1840.  Mr.  Prancis  says  that  the  converts 
to  Christianity — 

"are  recruited  almost  entirely  from  the  classes  of  Hindus  which  are  lowest  in  the  social 
scale.  These  people  have  little  to  lose  by  forsaking  the  creed  of  their  forefathers.  As  long  as 
they  remain  Hindus  they  are  daily  and  hourly  made  to  feel  that  they  are  of  commoner  clay 
than  their  neighbours.  Any  attempts  which  they  may  make  to  educate  themselves  or  their 
children  are  actively  discouraged  by  the  classes  above  them  :  caste  restrictions  prevent  them 
from  quitting  the  toilsome,  uncertain  and  undignified  means  of  subsistence  to  which  custom 
has  condemned  them,  and  taking  to  a  handicraft  or  a  trade  :  they  are  snubbed  and  repressed 
on  all  public  occasions  :  are  refused  admission  even  to  the  temples  of  their  gods  :  and  can 
hope  for  no  more  helpful  partner  of  their  joys  and  sorrows  than  the  unkempt  and  unhandy 
maiden  of  the  paracheri  with  her  very  primitive  notions  of  comfort  and  cleanliness. 

"  But  once  a  youth  from  among  these  people  becomes  a  Christian  his  whole  horizon  changes. 
He  is  as  carefully  educated  as  if  he  was  a  Brahman ;  he  is  put  in  the  way  of  learning  a  trade 
or  obtaining  an  appointment  as  a  clerk;  he  is  treated  with  kindness  and  even  familiarity  by 
missionaries  who  belong  to  the  ruling  race ;  takes  an  equal  part  with  his  elders  and  betters  in 
*the  services  of  the  church ;  and  in  due  time  can  choose  from  among  the  neat-handed  girls  of 
the  Mission  a  wife  skilled  in  domestic  matters  and  even  endowed  with  some  little  learning. 
Now-a-days  active  persecution  of  converts  to  Christianity  is  rare,   so  those  who  hearken  to  its 
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teaching  have  no  martyr's  crown  to  wear,  and  sheltered,  as  they  often  are,  in  a  compound  round 
the  missionary's  bunpalow,  it  matters  little  to  its  adherents  if  their  neighbours  look  askance  upon 
them.  The  remarkable  growth  in  the  numbers  of  the  Native  Christians  thus  largely  proceeds 
from  the  natural  and  laudaMe  discontent  with  their  lot  which  possesses  the  lower  classes  of  the 
Hindus,  and  so  well  do  the  converts,  as  a  class,  use  their  opportunities  that  the  community  is 
earning  for  itself  a  constantly  improving  position  in  the  public  estimation. 

"  But  there  is,  in  every  district,  a  limit  to  the  numbers  to  whom  the  advantages  of  espousing 
Christianity  appeal,  and  as  district  after  district  becomes  supplied  with  Missions  and  those 
who  come  within  this  limit  are  gradually  absorbed,  the  rate  of  increase  among  the  community 
will  slowly  decline.  It  has  fallen  in  almost  every  district  during  the  last  decade,  and  it  is  impro- 
bable that  in  the  next  it  will  keep  at  the  level  which  it  has  hitherto  on  the  whole  maintained." 

680.  A  somewhat  different  aspect  of  the  matter  is  presented  by  a  Madras 
Missionary  of  forty  years'  standing  who  has  been  good  enough  to  furnish  his 
views  as  to  the  causes  of  the  rapid  progress  made  in  recent  years.  According  to 
him  the  chief  "  human  causes  "  are : — 

(1^  Antecedent  labour,  or  the  cumulative  result  of  the    efforts  made  in 
previous  decades. 

(2)  Increased  efficiency  in  Missionary  workers,  both  foreign  and  native, 

who  are  better  qualified  than  at  any  previous  time ;  the  former 
have  studied  not  only  the  vernaculars  but  also  Sanskrit  literature, 
and  are  thus  in  closer  touch  with  the  spiritual  perplexities  of  the 
Hindus. 

(3)  The  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Vernaculars  and  its  extensive 

distribution  amongst  all  classes. 

(4)  The  improved  status  of  the  Native   Christian  community  who,  by 

their  education,  intelligence,  and  energy  have  won  for  themselves 
a  ranch  higher  position  than  they  held  formerly. 

(5)  The  spread  of  western  education   which  has  broken  down  old  super- 

stitions and  prejudices. 

(6)  The  help  rendered  to  the  needy  in  famine  years  which  has   made 

them  feel  that  the  Christians  are  their  best  friends,  and  that  the 
religion  which  prompted  this  help  must  be  the  best. 

(7)  The  impartiality  and  disinterestedness  of  the  British  Government, 

which  has  conferred  so  many  blessings  on  the  people  and  is  known 
to  be  a  Christian  Government. 

T^nited  681.  There  were  only  13,264  Native  Christians  in  the  United  Provinces  in 

Provinces,     j  gg-,^^  ^^^  ^j^^^.^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  j^^^  j.^^^  69,288.     The  number  has  risen  by  200  per 

cent,  during  the  past  10  years,  the  increase  being  greatest  in  the  three  western 
divisions  of  the  province,  Meerut,  Agra  and  Rohilkhand,  where  the  American 
Methodists  are  directing  their  efforts  mainly  to  the  sweepers  and  Chamars,  and ' 
are,  according  to  Mr.  T?um,  "  satisfied  with  a  lower  standard  of  appreciation 
of  the  tenets  of  Christianity  than  many  other  Missions  require  from  their 
converts."  Mr.  Burn  discusses  the  attitude  of  the  various  classes  of  the 
community  towards  Christianity  and  the  outlook  for  the  future  at  some  length, 
but  the  following  extracts  from  his  remarks  must  suffice  :— 

"  With  the  very  lowest  classes  neither  philosophic  doubts  nor  social  disabilities  have  much 
weight,  and  the  results  of  the  Methodist  Mission  show  that  if  a  high  standard  is  not  insisted 
on  converts  are  easy  to  obtain.,  In  the  early  days  of  Christian  Missions  it  was  almost  a  necessity 
that  the  Missions  should  provide  the  means  of  subsistence  for  their  converts,  and  the  result  of 
this  is  still  felt  as  a  hindrance  in  mission  work,  and  the  charge  is  freely  made  that  converts 
change  their  religion  for  material  srain.  Such  a  charge  cannot  be  maintained  now  when 
numbers  have  increased  so  enormously,  while  the  expenditure  of  this  mission  shows  a  lower 
rate  per  head  than  that  of  any  mission  in  these  provinces.  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  where 
conversion  has  been  so  easy  relapses  are  hkely  to  occur,  and  there  is  in  fact  a  wide  difPerence 
between  the  statistics  of  this  mission  which  show  between  80,000  and  90,000  members,  including 
probationers  instead  of  50,000  as  recorded  in  the  census. 

"  Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  T.  J.  Scott.  Principal  of  the  Bareilly  Theological  College, 
some  statistics  of  the  progress  of  the  Methodist  Mission  vsdll  be  found  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  that  the  number  of  converts  was  increasing  so  rapidly 
that  instructions  had  to  be  issued  to  the  native  pastors  to  use  more  discretion  in  baptising 
people,  and  the  difference  between  the  number  of  members  at  the  close  of  any  year  and  the 
sum  of  the  baptisms  in  that  year  and  the  number  of  members  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year 
shows  that  a  considerable  number  disappear  or  are  struck  off.  *  *  * 

From  enquiries  made  it  appears  that  the  customs  hardest  to  change  amonarst  these  low  caste 
converts  are  their  old  ceremonies  at  birth,  marriage,  and  death,  the  belief  in  spirits  and  the 
loathing  at  contact  with  sweepers  who  still  practise  their  old  occupation.  From  one  district 
it  was  reported  that  images  and  shrines  of  the  Lalguru  are  still  resorted  to  in  secret.     It  would 
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therefore  seem  that  these  numerous  conversions  somewhat  resemble  those  of  Hindus  in  Eastern 
Bengal  to  Islam,  with  the  exception  that  greater  care  is  taken  to  instruct  and  look  after  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  converts.     These  results  constitute  a  serious  problem  for  the  future. " 

The  point  which  Mr.  Bum  notices  as  to  the  stage  at  which  catechumens 
are  admitted  to  baptism  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  statistics  showing  the 
relative  degree  of  success  attained  by  various  Missionary  bodies  and  on  the 
permanence  and  completeness  of  the  work.  In  the  district  of  Nadia  in  Bengal 
the  evil  effects  of  the  wholesale  admission  to  the  Church  of  many  imperfectly 
converted  persons  who  came  under  the  influence  of  the  missionaries  during  the 
famine  of  1838  continue  to  make  themselves  felt  even  at  the  present  day. 

682.  The  quota  of  Native  Christians  furnished  by  Bombay  has  risen  from  Bombay  and 
129,814  in  1891  to  181,319  at  the  present  census.     It  includes  105,000  Roman  ^*'^'"^''- 
Catholics,  many  of  whom  are  the  descendants  of  the  converts  made  by  the  Portu- 
guese several  centuries  ago,   who  at  the  present  day  are  ignorant  and  unpro- 
gressive.     The  remainder  is  made  up  of  more  recent  converts  to  a  variety  of 

sects,  amongst  which  the  Salvation  Army  and  the  Anglican  Church  take  numeri- 
cal precedence.  The  greatest  growth  during  the  decade  has  occurred  in  the 
Kaira  district  which  contains  25,000  Christians,  compared  with  little  more  than 
2,000  in  1891,  and  Ahmednagar,  where  the  number  has  risen  from  6  to  21 
thousand.  In  the  former  district  the  Salvation  Army  has  rallied  more  than 
11,000  soldiers  to  its  banner,  and  in  the  latter  the  largest  accessions  are  under 
the  heads  "Anglican"  and  "  Congregational ".  These  districts  were  heavily 
stricken  in  the  famine  of  1900,  and  Mr.  Enthoven  has  shown  by  an  examination 
of  the  age  statistics  that,  relatively  speaking,  there  h^s  been  a  far  greater 
increase  at  the  ages  5  to  15  than  at  other  periods  of  life.  He  concludes 
that : — 

"  The  secret  of  many  of  the  conversions  is  to  be  sought  more  in  the  relations  which  the 
missionary  bodies  have  been  able  to  establish  with  the  famine  waifs  in  their  orphanages  than 
in  any  general  movement  in  the  adult  members  of  non-Christian  communities  towards  accepting 
the  revelation  of  the  Gospel." 

The  same  explanation  is  given  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Dalai  of  the  increase  from  386 
to  7j543  Christians  in  the  Baroda  State  which  adjoins  the  Kaira  district  and 
which  suffered  equally  in  the  famine  year. 

683.  The  rate  of  growth  of  the  Native  Christians  of  the  Punjab  and  North-  Punjab. 
West  Frontier  Province  during  the  decade  approaches  100  per  cent,  and  their 
number  now  stands  at  38,513,  compared  with  only  3,912  in  1881.   The  formation 

of  the  Chenab  Colony,  which  contains  nearly  9,000  Christians,  most  of  whom  are 
doubtless  immigrants  from  other  districts,  makes  it  diflBcult  to  trace  the  localities 
where  the  greatest  progress  has  been  made,  and  the  incompleteness  of  the  sect  re- 
turn of  the  present  census  prevents  effective  comparison  in  this  respect  also  with 
the  corresponding  figures  for  1891.  Two-fifths  of  the  Native  (Christians  failed  to 
specify  their  sect  and  9,543  contented  themselves  with  the  vague  statement 
that  they  Avere  "  Protestants."  The  addition  of  the  latter  to  the  head  "  Anglican 
Communion  "  has  caused  a  large  apparent  increase  in  the  strength  of  this  sect, 
and  the  same  circamstance  coupled  with  the  relegation  of  such  a  large  number 
to  the  category  of  the  "  unspecified  "  has  brought  about  an  apparent  decline  of 
nearly  55  per  cent,  in  the  ranks  of  the  Presbyterians. 

More  than  one-fifth  of  the  Punjab  Native  Christians  have  been  returned 
as  of  Chuhra  origin,  but  the  statistics  showing  the  former  castes  of  converts  are 
incomplete  and  the  real  number  is  much  greater.  The  two  districts  of  Sialkot 
and  the  Chenab  Colony  contain  about  half  the  total  number  of  Native  Christians ; 
the  Cambridge  Mission  at  Delhi  addresses  itself  mainly  to  the  educated  classes 
of  Muhammadans  and  so  do  some  other  missionaries  of  the  Church  of  England 
at  Lahore  and  Peshawar.  There  are  at  present  very  few  Roman  Catholic 
converts  in  this  Province. 

684.  In  Burma  the  total  number  of  converts  to  Christianity  has  risen  from  Other  Pro- 
71,355  in  1881  to  129,191  at  the  present  census.  The  increase  in  the  last  ^["^^^'^"'^ 
decade  stands  at   27  per   cent,  compared  with  42  per  cent,  in  the  previous 

one.  In  the  Central  Provinces  the  proportional  gain  since  189]  is^  far  greater, 
being  nearly  200  per  cent.,  but  the  absolute  increment  is  comparatively  small, 
and  the  total  number  even  now  is  only  18,000,  of  whom  nearly  a  quarter  are 
Roman  Catholics.  A  gain  of  127  per  cent,  has  been  obtained  during  the  decade 
in  Assam  where  there  are  now  33,595  Native  Christians.    The  Welsh  Calvinistic 
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Zoroastriaus. 


Hindus. 


Methodists  in  the  Khasi  Hills  have  increased  from  7  to  17  thousand,  and  the 
Baptists,  chiefly  in  the  Garo  Hills,  Goalpara,  Kamrup  and  Sibsagar,  now  number 
10  against  less  than  4,  thousand  in  1891.  In  Rajputana  and  Central  India,  a  large 
proportional  but  small  numerical  increase  is  attributed  largely  to  conver- 
sions during  the  famine  years.  The  increase  of  32-2  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 
Christians  in  Travancore  is  said  by  the  local  Census  Superintendent,  to  be  due 
partly  to  under-statement  in  1891,  but  it  is  also  in  part  the  result  of  recent 
missionary  effort,  especially  by  the  agents  of  the  London,  and  the  Church, 
Missionary  Societies.  The  increase  of  13  per  cent,  in  Cochin  approximates 
more  nearly  to  that  of  the  population  at  large  and  calls  for  no  special  remarks. 

685.  Influential  and  wealthy  as  they  are,  the  Parsis  are  still  a  very  small 
community  and  their  total  strength  is  only  94,000,  of  whom  aU  but  7,000  are  in 
Bombay,  including  Baroda  which  is  an  enclave  of  that  Presidency.  The  remain- 
der are  scattered  all  over  India,  but  are  most  numerous  in  Hyderabad,  the  Central 
India  Agency  and  the  Central  Provinces.  Between  1881  and  1891  they 
increased  by  only  5"3  per  cent,  and  the  rate  for  the  last  decade  is  still  smaller, 
viz.,  4"7  per  cent.  In  connection  with  the  latter  figure,  however,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  in  Bombay  and  Baroda  the  general  population  shows  a  decline 
of  5  and  19  per  cent,  respectively.    Mr.  Enthoven  writes  : — 

"The  Parsis,  who  number  slightly  over  78,000,  show  an  increase  of  3  per  cent,  on  the 
figures  for  1 891.  In  that  year,  the  Provincial  Superintendent  thoug'ht  that  the  rate  of  increase  in 
the  previous  ten  years,  viz.,  3  per  cent.,  indicated  over-enumeration  in  1881,  and  was  abnormally 
low.  The  experience  of  the  last  ten  years  does  not,  however,  lend  support  to  his  conclusion. 
Presumably  a  disinclination  to  contract-  improvident  marriages,  and  the  late  age  at  which 
marriages  are  ordinarily  made,  are  in  part  the  cause  of  the  very  low  rate  of  increase  in  a  com- 
munity which  would  ordinarily  be  expected  to  show  more  rapid  numerical  progress  owing  to  the 
well-known  affluence  of  many  of  its  members. 

"  In  Bombay  many  of  the  Parsis  returned  their  sect  as  either  Kadmi  or  Shensai.  The 
latter  adhere  to  the  customary  era,  whereas  the  former  retain  the  old  Persian  era.  The  distinc- 
tion, however,  is  not  of  great  importance,  and  the  figures  are  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  be 
worth  publishing." 

686.  Having  examined  the  distribution  of  all  other  religions  it  is  needless  to 
dwell  at  any  length  on  the  great  Hindu  residuum.  Hinduism  with  its  207  million 
votaries  is  the  religion  of  India.  It  is  professed  in  one  or  other  of  its  multifarious 
forms  by  7  persons  out  of  10,  and  it  predominates  everywhere  except  in  the 
more  inaccessible  tracts  in  the  heart,  and  on  the  outskirts,  of  India  where  it 
has  hitherto  failed  to  subjugate  the  earlier  faiths  of  the  rude  aborigines,  or  the 
rival  doctrines  based,  nominally  at  least,  on  the  teaching  of  Sakya  Muni,  and  in 
certain  other  tracts  where  it  has  been  forced  to  yield  to  the  attacks  of  MtQiam- 
madanism  and  Christianity.  The  followers  of  the  Prophet  are  most  numerous 
in  the  north-west— in  Kashmir,  Sind,  the  North- West  Prontier  Province  and  the 
Punjab,  which  were  overrun  by  successive  hordes  of  invading  Afghans  and 

MoghalSj  and  in  East 
Bengal,  where  the 
Afghans  carried  on  a 
successful  propagan- 
da amongst  races  who 
had  never  been  Hin- 
dus. The  Christian 
missions  date  from 
more  recent  times 
and  although,  as  we 
have  seen,  they  are 
meeting  with  marked 
success  in  certain 
directions,  the  only 
tracts  where  the  Chris- 
tians are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  appre- 
ciably affect  the  pro- 
portions are  two  small 
States  on  the  west 
coast  where  they  have 
been  established  since 
very  early  times.  The 
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general  results  can  best  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  map  printed  on  the 
previous  page  in  the  margin. 

687.  The  number  of  Hindus  is  less  by  about  half  a  million  than  it  was  in  Variation 
1891,  and  the  proportion  per  mille  of  the  total  population  is  now  only  704  ^^^'^  ^^^i- 
against  728  at  the  previous  census.  The  decrease,  both  absolutely  and  numerically, 

is  due  in  part  to  the  circumstance  that,  generally  speaking,  the  tracts  where 
Hindus  are  relatively  most  numerous  were  smitten  hardest  by  the  famine,  while 
those  where  they  are  in  a  minority  escaped  its  ravages,  but  this  is  not  the  only 
cause  of  the  decline.  It  has  been  shown  in  dealing  with  the  Muhammadans  that 
the  growth  of  the  Hindu  community  is  checked  by  their  marriage  customs,  espe- 
cially by  the  prohibition,  amongst  a  large  section  of  the  community,  of  widow 
marriage,  and  by  the  encouragement  of  the  marriage  of  children.  Hinduism  is 
also  losing  ground  by  conversions  to  Islam  aud  Christianity,  especially  to  the 
latter  religion,  which  has  added  to  its  ranks  more  than  600,000  persons  in  the 
course  of  the  last  ten  years.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  gaining  slightly  by 
accessions  from  amongst  the  Animistic  tribes,  and  where  the  number  of  these 
tribes  is  considerable,  the  gains  from  this  source  tend  to  reduce,  even  where  they 
do  not  whoUy  obliterate,  the  losses  in  other  directions.  But  as  we  have  already 
seen,  the  border  line  between  Hinduism  and  Animism  is  vague,  and  has  never 
yet  been  drawn  with  sufl&cient  uniformity  to  enable  an  effective  estimate  to  be 
framed  of  the  rate  at  which  the  former  religion  is  encroaching  on  the  more 
primitive  faiths  grouped  together  as  Animistic. 

688.  There  are  92,419  Aryas  of  whom  71  per  cent,  are  in  the  United  Provin-  Iryas. 
ces,  chiefly  in  the  western  districts,  and  27  per  cent,  in  the  Punjab.     The  number 

in  1891  was  only  39,952,  so  that  the  decade  has  witnessed  an  increase  of  131 
per  cent.  The  gain  in  the  Punjab  is  only  55  per  cent,,  but  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces the  sect  has  nearly  trebled  the  number  of  its  adherents.  It  is  recruited 
almost  whoUy  from  the  educated  classes  and  the  higher  castes  greatly  pre- 
ponderate amongst  its  members.  In  the  United  Provinces  nearly  four-fifths  of 
them  belong  to  the  castes  that  rank  as  twice-born  (including  the  Kayasths)  and 
in  the  Punjab  also  the  proportion  is  very  high.  In  the  latter  province  nearly 
two-fifths  are  Khatris. 

689.  The  progress  of  the  Brahmo  Samaj  is  far  less  rapid,  and  at  the  present  Brahmos. 
census  it  claims  only  4,050  members  compared  with  3,051  ten  years  earlier.    More 

than  three-quarters  of  the  total  number  were  enumerated  in  Bengal.  The  appar- 
ently slow  growth  seems  attributable  partly  to  the  circumstance  that  many  who 
are  really  Brahmos,  other  than  those  of  thie  Sadharan  Brahmo  Samaj  sect,  prefer 
to  describe  themselves  as  Hindus,  and  partly  to  the  greater  latitude  of  thought  and 
action  allowed  by  modern  Hinduism,  especially  in  the  case  of  persons  living  in 
Calcutta  and  other  large  towns.  There  are  many  Bengali  gentlemen  who,  while 
observing  caste  rules  strictly  in  their  own  homes,  do  not  hesitate  to  ignore  them 
when  living  elsewhere,  and  this  neglect,  even  if  known,  is  tacitly  allowed,  so 
long  as  it  is  not  paraded  too  publicly.*  So  far  as  outward  appearances  go,  the 
present  day  tendency  amongst  the  educated  classes  of  Bengal,  to  whom  alone  the 
sect  under  discussion  is  likely  to  appeal,  is  towards  agnosticism  or  indifferentism 
in  matters  of  religion  and  Brahmoism  has  no  special  attractions  for  them  when 
orthodox  Hinduism  allows  them  all  the  latitude  they  need. 

690.  The  number  of  Europeans  is  169,677  compared  with  168,158  in  1891,  Europeans 
but  that  of  Eurasians  has  advanced  from  80,044  to  87,030,  or  to  89,251  if  the^^J^^j^^^ 
Feringis  of  East  Bengal  are  included.  The  growth  is  greatest  in  Bengal  (7,952), 
where  it  is  due  mainly  to  greater  success  in  distinguishing  between  pure  Euro- 
peans and  persons  of  mixed  descent  in  Calcutta  and  to  the  inclusion  under  this 

head  of  the  Eeringis  of  East  Bengal,  and  in  three  Native  States  of  Southern 
India—  Cochin,  Mysore  and  Travancore (3,971) .  Bombay,  on  tlie  other  hand,  shows 
a  decline  of  1,920  and  the  Punjab  of  657.  It  would  be  unwise  to  lay  much 
stress  on  these  variations,  as  the  figures  are  not  very  reliable ;  Eurasians  are 
prone  to  describe  themselves  as  Europeans,  and  it  seems  certain  that,  while  they 
are  probably  increasing  steadily  in  number,  a  considerable  part  of  the  gain 
recorded  at  the  present  census  is  artificial  and  is  due  to  a  greater  degree  of 
success  in  counteracting  this  source  of  error.  The  seeming  want  of  progress  in  the 
case  of  Europeans  is  due  partly  to  the  changes  of  classification  just  alluded  to  and 


•  One  of  these  gentlemen  once  remarked  to  me  "  Hinduism  will  not  reject  mC;  so  long  as  I  do  not  reject  it." 
This  gentleman  is  accepted  by  his  caste  fellows  as  a  good  Hindu  but,  on  a  railway  journey  with  me,  he  had  no 
scruples  about  sharing  my  ham  and  beef  sandwiches. 
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partly  to  the  temporary  absence  in  South  Africa  of  a  portion  of  the  European  gar- 
rison which,  as  explained  in  Chapter  II,  was  less  by  about  7,000  at  the  time  of  the 
present  census  than  it  was  in  1891.  As  the  figures  now  stand,  Europeans  are  most 
numerous  in  Bombay,  the  Punjab,  including  the  North-West  Frontier  Prorince, 
the  United  Provinces  and  Bengal  where  their  number  ranges  between  27  and 
32  thousand,  and  then  in  IVIadiasand  Burma  where  there  are  14  and  10 
thousand  respectively.  The  distribution  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  loca- 
tion of  British  troops,  who  account  for  36  per  cent,  of  the  total_  European 
population,*  and  are  most  numerous  in  Northern  India  and  least  so  in  Bengal, 
Madras  and  Assam.  Excluding  those  in  Military  employ,  Europeans  are  found 
mainly  iu  large  cities.  Of  the  total  number  in  Bengal  three-fifths  were 
enumerated  in  Calcutta  and  its  environs  and  nearly  two-fifths  of  those  in  the 
Western  Presidency  and  Burma  were  found  in  Bombay  city  and  Rangoon. 

Eurasians  bulk  most  largely  in  the  population  of  Madras  (26,209)  and 
Bengal  (20,893)  ;  Burma  comes  third  with  8,449  and  Bombay  fourth  with 
6,88y,  and  then  .Mysore  and  the  United  Provinces  with  between  5  and  6 
thousand  each.  The  most  noticeable  feature  of  these  figures  is  the  smaUness 
of  the  Eurasian  population  in  Bombay  and  the  relatively  high  figure  for  Burma, 
which  is  a  comparatively  new  possession,  and  has,  until  recent  years,  contained 
a  very  small  number  of  Europeans. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  persons  returned  as  Europeans  were  born  in 
India  ;  the  proportion  falls  to  less  than  a  quarter  if  we  exclude  children  under 
15,  all  of  whom  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  born  in  this  country,  but  it  again 
rises  to  two-fifths  if  we  exclude  the  army,  which  may  be  taken  to  be  wholly 
English -born.  In  view  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  extent  to  which  Eurasians 
are  included  in  the  figures  very  little  value  can  be  attached  to  these  proportions. 
By  nationality  ten  Europeans  in  every  eleven  are  British  subjects ;  most  of 
those  owning  allegiance  to  other  flags  are  either  missionaries  or  members  of 
foreign  trading  firms. 

Amongst  Europeans  females  are  in  marked  defect  a^d  there  are  only  384  of 
this  sex  to  every  3,000  males.  Up  to  the  age  of  15,  i.e.,  amongst  those  bom  in 
the  country,  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  proportions,  but  at  the  age 
period  '  15 — 30,'  which  includes  the  bulk  of  the  British  troops,  males  out- 
number the  opposite  sex  in  the  ratio  of  4|  to  1  and  at '  30 — 50  '  they  are  2  J  times 
as  numerous  ;  at  the  higher  ages,  the  excess  is  again  less  marked  and  amounts 
only  to  50  per  cent.  Of  the  males  of  British  nationality  no  less  than  83  per 
cent,  are  between  15  and  50  years  of  age,  and  less  than  5  per  cent,  are  over 
50,  compared  with  ]  1  per  cent,  in  the  population  of  India  at  large.  The 
difference  is  of  course  due  to  the  circumstance  that  very  few  Europeans  make 
their  permanent  home  in  India. 
Sects  of  691.  Distributed  by  sect  two- thirds  of  the  Europeans  are  shown  as  members 

Mid°Ewa-     °^  ^^^  Anglican  Communion,  and  one-fifth  are  Roman  CathoKcs,  while  only  one- 
sians.  Seventeenth  are  returned  as  Presbyterians.     The  high  proportion   of  Roman 

Catholics  is  perhaps  due  in  part  to  the  inclusion  of  a  certain  number  of 
Eurasians  and  that  of  the  Anglican  Communion  to  the  tendency  of  persons 
brought  up  in  other  denominations  to  thus  return  themselves,  when  personally 
lukewarm— a  tendency  which  is  especially  strong  in  India,  where  the  English 
Church  is  often  the  only  place  of  worship  available ;  the  number  is  also  aiig. 
mented,  as  explained  on  the  title  page  of  Table  XVII,  by  the  classification 
under  this  head  of  persons  who  described  themselves  merely  as  "  Protestants ;" 
of  the  total  number  of  persons  entered  under  the  head  of  "  Anglican  Commu- 
nion "  more  than  one-fifth  belonged  to  this  category,  but  details  by  race  are  not 
available.  The  same  causes  which  have  thus  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  Angli- 
can Church  have  depleted  those  of  the  Presbyterians  who  must  in  reality  be 
much  more  numerous  than  the  census  returns  would  indicate. 

Of  the  Eurasians  half  are  Roman  Catholics  and  two-fifths  are  Anglicans  ; 
of  the  remainder  the  majority  are  either  Methodists,  Presbyterians  or  Baptists. 

• '  This  is  exclusive  of  women  and  children,  officers  on  the  StafF,  etc.,  and  also  of  officers  of  the  Indian  Army 
and  their  families.    These  may  be  estimated  roughly  at  from  15  to  16  thousand  more. 
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General  Distribntion  of  Population  by  Religion. 


1901. 

1891.  , 

18S1. 

PBBOEHTiaE  or  VaBHTIOH 
Ihobbabb  (+)  OB 

Rbliqioh. 

Number. 

Proportion 

per 

10,000. 

Number. 

Proportion 

per 

lO.OOO. 

Number. 

Proportion 

per 

10,000. 

Ueobbase  (  — ). 

Net 
Vabiatioh- 
1881  to  1901. 

1891-1901. 

18S1— 1891. 

1. 

2. 

S. 

4. 

6. 

8. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

Indo-Aryan 

^20,153,27^ 

7,479 

218,187,559 

7,596 

196,180,119 

7,688 

+  •9 

+  11-8 

+  24,973,153 

Hindu 

207,147,026 

7,037 

207,731,727 

7,232 

(■) 
188,685,913 

7,432 

-•3 

+  10'1 

+  18,461,113 

(a)  Brahmanic    . 

207,050,557 

7,034 

207,688,724 

7,231 

[  188,684,766 

7,432 

■       -3 

[•     +101 

+  18.458,210 

(b)  Arja     . 

92,419 

3 

39,952 

1 

) 

.  +131-3 

] 

(c)  Bmhmo 

4,060 

■14 

3,051 

•1 

1,147 

•04 

+32-7 

+165-9 

+  2,903 

Sikh     .         .         .         • 

2,195,339 

75 

1,907,833 

67 

1,853,426 

V 

73 

+15-1 

+2-9 

+341,913 

Jain     .... 

1,334,148 

45 

1,416,638 

49 

1,221,896 

48 

—5-8 

+15-9 

+112,252 

bnddhist      • 

9,476,759 

322 

7,131,361 

248 

3,418,884 

135 

+  32'9 

+  108-6 

,  +6,057,875 

Iranian  .         .         .         ■ 

94,190 

3 

89,904 

3 

85,397 

3 

+  4-7 

+  5'3 

+  8,798 

Zoroastrian  (Pnrsi) 

94,190 

3 

89,904 

3 

85,397 

3 

+4-7 

+  53 

+8,793 

Semitic  .         .         •         . 

e.'i,899,54e 

2,222 

59,622,738 

2,076 

51,996,228 

2,048 

+  9-7 

+  14'6 

+ 13,403,318 

Masalman     . 

62,458,077 

2,122 

57,321,164 

1,996 

50,121,585 

1,974 

48-9 

+W-3 

+  12,336,492 

Ctiristian 

2,923,241 

99 

2,284,380 

79 

1,862,634 

73 

+27'9 

+22-6 

4  1,060,607 

Jewish 

18,228 

•6 

17,194 

•6 

12,009 

■5 

+6-0 

+431 

+  6,219 

Primitive 

8,584,148 

292 

9,280,467 

323 

6,570,092 

259 

-7-5 

+  41-2 

+  2,014,056 

Animistic 

8,584,148 

292 

9,280,467 

323 

6,570,092 

259 

-7-5 

f41-2 

+2,014,056 

lliseellaneons 

129,900 

4 

42,763 

2 

59,985 

2 

+  203-7 

-28-7 

+  69,915 

Minor  Eeligions  and  Reli- 
gions not  returned.  - 

129,900 

4 

42,763 

2 

59,985 

2 

+  203-7 

-28-7 

+  69,915 

1)  Includes  Satnaml  (398.409).  Kj.bhpanthi^(«^^^^^^^^^  „^„^  ,^,.^„„  „,,  „„,  „„„,,<,.  but  probably  most  of  the»  were  AnimlBta. 


gi 


'2)  Include!  127,011  persons  e 
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Proportional  stren^h  of  the  main  religions  in  each  Province, 

Peotikob,  State  oe  Aopkct. 

HlHDTT. 

SiSE. 

3kts. 

Proportion  per  10,000  of  the 
popalation. 

Proportion  per  10,000  ot  the 
popalation. 

Proportion  per  10,000  of  the 
population. 

1901. 

1891. 

1831. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

i. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

,10. 

IIVDIA. 

7,037 

7,233 

7,433 

7.5 

67 

73 

45 

49 

48 

Provinces. 

6,860 

7,033 

7,808 

67 

63 

62 

30 

28 

29 

Ajmer-Merwara      ...... 

7,985 

8,076 

8,162 

5 

4 

4 

418 

497 

628 

Assam 

5,597 

5,472 

6,274 

1 

... 

3 

3 

... 

Bengal 

6,330 

e,m 

6,536 

... 

1 

1 

... 

(1)  Bengal  Proper            .... 

(2)  Bihar 

(3)  Orissa        ...... 

(4)  Chota  Nagpur 

4,696 
[8,250 
9,478 
6,735 

4,762 
8,238 
9,540 
6,674 

4,873 
8,289 
9,103 
7,869 

•  •• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Berar 

8,671 

8,738 

9,076 

5 

1 

3 

71 

65 

75 

Bom'bay 

7,651 

7,756 

7,480 

1 

1 

77 

123 

127 

132 

(1)  Sind 

{II)  Gujarat    .... 
{Ill)  Best  of  the  Presidency 

2,340 
8,280 
8,894 

1,976 
8,622 
8,860 

1,264 
7,866 
8,724 

•  •1 

3 

526 

233 
130 

212 
135 

239 
134 

Burma          . 

436 

306 

236 

3 

1 

... 

... 

... 

Central  Provinces 

8,274 

8,189 

8,102 

1 

... 

48 

45 

'47 

Coorg 

8,849 

9,063 

9,113 

... 

... 

... 

6 

7 

6 

Madras         ...... 

8,916 

8,983 

9,143 

... 

... 

7 

8 

8 

North-West  Frontier  and  Punjab 

3,566 

3,711 

3,783 

688 

666 

594 

19 

19 

19 

United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh 

8,546 

8,614 

8,627 

3 

2 

1 

17 

18 

18 

States  and  Agencies. 

7,756 

7,952 

8,S99 

106 

80 

115 

147 

118 

122 

7,922 

8,850 

8,480 

... 

... 

247 

208 

214 

Bombay  States        .         .                  ... 

8,279 

8,414 

7,962 

1 

... 

... 

446 

390 

406 

8,093 

7,496 

8,422 

3 

2 

2 

131 

87 

54 

Central  Provinces  States           .... 

7,882 

7,675 

8,652 

... 

5 

3 

1 

Cochin  State 

6,826 

6,938 

7,152 

... 

... 

..> 

8,860 

8,941 

9,033 

4 

4 

4 

18 

24 

8 

Kashmir  State        ...... 

2,372 

2,719 

89 

45 

... 

1 

2 

... 

Mysore  State          ...... 

9,205 

9,384 

9,451 

... 

... 

... 

25 

27 

... 

Punjab  States 

5,583 

5,851 

5,495 

1,325 

1,127* 

1,541 

16 

14 

18 

Kajputana  Agency 

8,321 

8,483 

8,608 

2 

1 

... 

352 

347 

369 

Travancore  State 

6,895 

7,318 

7,312 

... 

... 

... 

... 

.•• 

•  !• 

United  Provinces  States 

6,966 

6,934 

6.764 

... 

... 

... 

2 

3 

... 
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State  or  Agency  at  eath  of  the  last  three  Censuses. 


Bttdshist. 

MueiiiMAH. 

CHBisiijlir. 

AlflMlflT. 

OiHSsa. 

Pioport 

ion  per  10,000  of  ibe 
pojalation. 

Proportion  per  10,000  of  the 
population. 

Proportion  per  10,000  of  the 
population. 

Proportloa  per  10,000  of  the 
population. 

Proportion  per  10,000  of  the 
papulation. 

iboi. 

1891. 

1831. 

1901. 

1891. 

1S81. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1901. 

1801. 

1831. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

16. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

33. 

24. 

25. 

33:3 

348 

135 

3,133 

1,996 

1,974 

99 

79 

73 

393 

333 

359 

8 

6 

6 

400 

316 

169 

2,290 

2,215 

2,235 

81 

67 

S8 

273 

280 

• 

232 

9 

4 

7 

... 

!•• 

... 

1,510 

1,369 

1,235 

78 

49 

48 

... 

... 

... 

4 

6 

3 

14 

14 

14 

2,381 

2,710 

2,698 

59 

31 

14 

1,744 

1,770 

1,000 

1 

... 

... 

30 

26 

22 

3,248 

3,170 

3.122 

36 

26 

18 

334 

368 

296 

1 

2 

6 

56 

50 

43 

5,119 

1,470 

177 

492 

5,075 

1,437 

173 

480 

4,976 

1,432 

175 

481 

25 

247 

21 

m 

20 

101 

371 

334 

2,533 

88 

318 

271 

2,681 

S6 

273 

707 

1,520 

3 

9 

11 

3 

4 

7 

16 

1 

2 

6 

15 

48 

•  •■ 

... 

... 

770 

717 

702 

9 

5 

5 

472 

473 

139 

2 

1 

1 

... 

... 

2,026 

1,872 

1,838 

112 

86 

84 

38 

113 

342 

49 

45 

49 

... 

... 

... 

7,619 

1,089 

782 

7,714 
1,001 

758 

7,818 

1,033 

750 

132 

114 

115 

"215 
9 

271 
94 
83 

356 
800 
282 

41 

183 
53 

36 
71 

50 

36 

70 
55 

8,533 

8,680 

8,702 

.509 

452 

462 

237 

240 

225 

281 

320 

384 

1 

1 

1 

... 

... 

299 

276 

280 

25 

12 

12 

1,352 

1,477 

1,559 

1 

1 

... 

... 

...■ 

756 

732 

703 

204 

196 

177 

183 

... 

2 

2 

1 

... 

*-^ 

... 

642 

630 

620 

269 

244 

228 

166 

i3i 

... 

... 

4 

1 

2 

3 

2 

5,693 
1,412 

5,575 
1,353 

5,583 
1,343 

82 
22 

26 
13 

18 
11 

... 

... 

... 

1 

6 

6 

•  •" 

1,442 

1,208 

960 

172 

125 

133 

368 

477 

336 

3 

6 

35 

845 

7sl 

801 

•40 

3 

3 

903 

124 

465 

43 

34 

37 

•  •> 

(•• 

..• 

1,217 

1,060 

1,085 

16 

10 

10 

36 

122 

532 

5 

4 

5 

•  •• 

•  •• 

613 

551 

551 

9 

6 

8 

1,U0 

1,857 

962 

1 

1 

1 

... 

... 

60 

65 

58 

4 

2 

... 

2,049 

2,263 

1,289 

... 

■  a* 

... 

■  •• 

671 

642 

553 

2,441 

2,405 

2,272 

48 

... 

... 

14 

15 

21 

!*• 

•  •• 

... 

1,037 

-       987 

940 

21 

18 

14 

59 

25 

... 

1 

1 

1 

121 

117 

... 

7,416 

7,051 

•  •• 

1 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

65 

... 

... 

■  •■  • 

523 

512 

479 

90 

77 

70 

156 

... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

6 

1 

... 

3,068 

3,006 

2,943 

2 

1 

1 

... 

... 

... 

■  •• 

... 

... 

... 

951 

825 

839 

3 

2 

1 

371 

342 

162 

... 

21 

1 

... 

646 

621 

612 

2,362 

2,060 

2,076 

95 

... 

... 

1 

1 

>•• 

... 

1 

••• 

3,026 

3,061 

3,236 

6 

1 

•f. 

... 

>•• 

... 

... 

■  •• 

•  ■• 
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SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  III. 


Distribution  of  Cliristians  by  Locality. 

Protince,  Statb  OB  AaEircT. 

NnaiBSB  OP  CHBiBTiAys  in 

Vabiatioit. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891-1901. 

1881—1891. 

'  I831-190I. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

INDIA. 

2,933,341 

3,384,380 

1,863,634 

+  838,861 

+  431,746 

+  1,060,607 

Provinces. 

1,93.5,493 

1,516,336 

1,175,738 

+  419,137 

+  340,618 

+  759.755 

Ajmei-Merwara     ..... 

3,712 

2,683 

2,225 

+ 1,029 

+  458 

+  1,487 

Andamans  and  I^icobars           . 

486 

483 

... 

+  3 

... 

•  t* 

AsBam           .... 

35,969 

16,844 

7,093 

+19,125 

+  9,751 

+28,876 

Baluchistan            ..... 

4,026 

3,008 

' 

+  1,018 

... 

•  •• 

Bengal  (with  States)       .... 

278,366 

192,484 

128,135 

+85,882 

4  64,349 

+  150,231 

Berar 

2,375 

1,359 

1,335 

• 

+  1:016 

+24 

+1,040 

Bombay  (with  States)      .... 

220,087 

170,009 

145,154 

+50,078 

+  24.855 

+  74;9a3 

Burma* 

133,619 

111,982 

84,219 

+  21,637 

+27,763 

'  +49,400 

Central  Provinces  (including  States) 

25,591 

13,308 

11,973 

+  12,283 

+ 1,335 

+  13,618 

Coorg 

3,683 

3,392 

3,152 

+291 

+240 

+  531 

Madras  (iiiclading  States)         ,         .         . 

1,038,854 

879,437 

711,080 

+  159,417 

+  168,357 

+  327,774 

North-West  Frontier  Piovince  and. Punjab 
(including  States)         .... 

71,864 

53,909 

33,699 

+17,955 

+20,210 

+  38,166 

United  Provinces  (including  States) 

102,955 

58,518 

47,673 

+44,437 

+10,845 

+55.282 

States  and  Agencies. 

987,748 

768,084 

686,896 

+  219,724 

+  81,128 

+  300,852 

Baroda  Stata 

7,691 

646 

771 

+7,045 

—125 

+  6,920 

Central  India  Agency      .... 

8,114 

5,999 

7,065 

+2,115 

—1,066 

+1,049 

Cochin  State           .... 

198,239 

173,831 

136,361 

-     +24,408 

+37,470 

+61,878 

Hyderabad  State 

22,996 

20,429 

13,614 

+2,567 

+  6,815 

+  9,388 

Kashmir  State 

422 

218 

Not  enumerated. 

+204 

... 

... 

itiysore  State 

50,059 

38,135 

29,249 

+  11,924 

-t  8,886 

+20,810 

Eajputana  Agency          .... 

2,840 

1,855 

1,294 

+985 

+561 

+1,546 

Travancore  State 

697,387 

526,911 

498,542 

+170,476 

+28,369 

+198,846 

*  Eefers  to  Lower  Barma  only. 
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SUBSIDIARY  TABLE   IV. 


Distribution  of  Cliristiaiis  by  Race  and  Denomination. 


Denomination. 

EnuOl'BAS   AND 

Allibb  Raobb. 

Etjeasiaits. 

Nativbb.  - 

Total. 

Variation 
Per  cent. 

Malos. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1»01. 

1891. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

*. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

INDIA. 

133,596 

47,081 

44,941 

44,310 

1,344,160 

1,330,153 

3,933,341 

3,384,380 

+  37'96 

Abyssinian   ....          .         , 

... 

1 

•  •■ 

•  •■ 

2 

6 

9 

41 

— 78'05 

Anglican  Communion     .... 

81,583 

30,181 ' 

18,049 

17,732 

154,544 

151,373 

453,463 

358,738 

+26-4 

Atmenian      ...... 

600 

£85 

30 

22 

8 

8 

1,053 

817 

+28-88 

Baptist          •         >         .          .         , 

1,198 

910 

9S3 

1,034 

110,180 

106,735 

221,040 

191.748 

+15-27 

Calrinist       ...... 

54 

15 

•  •. 

•  •* 

18 

11 

98 

11 

4  79&-9 

Congregationalist   .... 

215 

306 

62 

78 

19,113 

18,200 

37,874 

7,914 

+  378-57 

Greek            .                  .... 

495 

90 

27 

4 

25 

15 

656 

400 

+  64-00 

Indefinite  beliefs 

125 

28 

11 

9 

680 

654 

1,507 

208 

+624-52 

Lutheran  and  allied  denominations 

953 

447 

152 

135 

77,111 

76,657 

155,455 

65,387 

+  137-74 

Methodist 

4,494 

1,504 

1,060 

1,360 

35,759 

33,730 

76,907 

32,121 

+  139-43 

Minor  denominations       .... 

474 

190 

118 

102 

11,070 

10,745 

22,699 

3,170 

+61605 

Presbyterian            .... 

7,522 

2,171 

715 

724 

21,602 

31,197 

53,931 

46,355 

+16-34 

'Quaker           ...... 

15 

15 

3 

1 

731 

-    544 

1,309 

112 

+  1,068-75 

Roman  Catholic     .... 

23,635 

10,329 

23,156 

23,511 

560,168 

563,340 

1,202,169 

1,315,263 

+  15-9* 

Salvationist 

54 

46 

6 

7 

9,766 

9,081 

18,960 

1,286 

+1,374-34 

Syrian  (Jacobite  and  otbeis)     . 

2 

1 

■., 

1 

126,593 

122,144 

248,741 

200,467 

+2408 

Svrian  (Roman)     ..... 

... 

3 

... 

... 

163,607 

158,976 

322,586 

■•• 

... 

Denomination  not  returned 

1,177 

539 

559 

570 

53,183 

48,737 

104  785 

60,352 

+73-62 

•Cal 

oulated  on  tt 

e  1901  figare 

for  Bomau 

Catlioliea  an 

i  Komo-Syi-ians 

combined. 

SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  V. 


Distribution  per  1,000  (a)  of  eacJi  race  of  Cliristians  by  sect  and  (&)  of  each  sect  by  race. 


Bacbb  DIBTBIBUTED  BT  BtOT. 

Sects  distbibiitei)  bt  sace.                          | 

Sbct. 

• 

European. 

Eurasian. 

Natire. 

Total. 

Buropeai. 

Eurasian. 

Native. 

Total. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

i. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9, 

Abyssinian 

,,  , 

... 

... 

... 

Ill 

... 

889 

1,000 

Anglican  Communion 

659 

401 

115 

155 

246 

79 

675 

1,000 

Armenian         .... 

6 

1 

... 

... 

936 

49 

15 

1,000 

Baptist    ...... 

13 

23 

82 

76 

10 

9 

98  i 

1,000 

Calvanist          .... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

704 

... 

296 

1,000 

Congregationalist 

3 

2 

14 

13 

11 

4 

985 

1,000 

Greek 

4 

... 

... 

•  »> 

89:: 

47 

61 

1,000 

Indefinite  beliefs 

1 

•  •• 

1 

1 

102 

13 

885 

1,000 

Luthem  and  allied  denominations 

8 

3 

58 

53 

9 

3 

989 

1,000 

Methodist          .... 

36 

37 

26 

26 

78 

31 

891 

1,000 

Minor  denominations 

4 

2 

8 

8 

29 

10 

961 

1,000 

Presbyterian      .... 

57 

16 

16 

19 

180 

37 

793 

1,000 

Quaker 

... 

... 

... 

... 

23 

3 

974 

1,000 

Roman  Catholic 

200 

513 

421 

411 

28 

38 

934 

1,000 

Salvationist    '  , 

1 

... 

7 

7 

5 

1 

994 

1,000 

Syrian  (Jacobite  and  others) 

... 

)** 

93 

85 

... 

... 

1,000 

1,000 

Syrian  (Roman) 

... 

121 

110 

... 

... 

1,000 

1,000 

Denomination  not  returned          . 

10 

13 

38 

36 

16 

11 

973 

1,000 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

58 

31 

911 

1,000 

400 
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SUBSIDIARY  TABLE   VI. 


Statistics  of  Europeans  and  Eurasians. 


TABLE  XI. 

TABLE  XVII. 

1 

PbOVIHCB,   STiTI  OB  AOElTcr. 

Ndubeb  OT  PEBSOHS  BOBir 

IZf  EUBOPE,    AMBBICA 

AJTB  ADBTBALIA. 

Etjbopban 

kBD  Allied  Kaoeb  iir  1901. 

Total 

Earopean  and 

Allied  Races 

in  1891. 

EUBABtAirS. 

1901. 

1891.   ■ 

British 
subjects. 

Others. 

Total. 

1901. 

1891. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

i. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

S. 

9. 

INDIA. 

107,398 

110,669 

154,691 

14,986 

169,677 

168,158 

87,030 

80,044 

Proviuces. 

84,936 

100,024 

141,880 

13,024 

164,904 

161,063 

73,879 

71,877 

Ajmer-Merwara        .                  ... 

605 

430 

917 

92 

1,009 

838 

341 

636 

Andamaus         ■         .         .         • 

195 

79 

269  . 

11 

280 

316 

71 

111 

Assam     ...                   ... 

1,409 

8S9 

1,963 

131 

2,099 

1,707 

?75 

383 

Baluchistan      ... 

2,870 

2,281 

3,453 

25 

3,477 

2,697 

124 

147 

Bengal     ..... 

13,900 

11,781 

24,038 

3,451 

27,489 

23,483 

20,893 

15,162 

Berar       ..... 

156 

123 

243 

83 

326 

334 

301 

318 

Bombay  ..... 

19,173 

22,894 

27,054 

4,825 

31,879 

31,593 

6,889 

8,809 

Burma     .                  ... 

6,588 

8,832 

8,606 

1,279 

9,885 

12,480 

8,449 

7,022 

Central  Provinces 

3,729 

3,049 

4,752 

168 

4,920 

4,833 

2,304 

2,207 

Coorg 

115 

126 

212 

16 

228 

269 

295 

212 

Madras    .         .         .         .         ■ 

7,285 

6,751 

12,557 

1,465 

14,022 

13,476 

26,209 

26,671 

Punjab  and  North- West  Frontier 

22,591 

24,314 

30,212 

641 

30,853 

31,026 

2,498 

3,155 

United  Provinces 

16,320 

18,965 

27,600 

837 

28,437 

28,011 

5,230 

7,044 

States  and  Agencies. 

12,362 

10,645 

12,811 

1,962 

14,773 

17,095 

13,161 

8,167 

Baroda  State 

35 

83 

80 

11 

91 

152 

57 

108 

Central  India  Agency 

3,388 

3,250 

3,774 

63 

3,827 

4,136 

572 

3/3 

H  yderabad  State 

5,848 

3,579 

3,147 

1,200 

4,347 . 

5,268 

3,292 

2,507 

Kashmir  State 

114 

71 

189 

8 

197 

134 

23 

5 

Cochin  State     .... 

35 

23 

45 

10 

55 

33 

1,494 

270 

Travancore  State 

300 

159 

504 

30 

534 

361 

1,489 

532 

Mysore  State    .... 

• 

2,349 

3,199 

4,187 

566 

4,753 

6,238 

5,721 

3,931 

Kajputana  Agency     . 

293 

281 

885 

84 

989 

768 

503 

441 
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Europeans  and  Eurasians  distributed  by  age. 


Race. 

KvhbEB  PEB  1,000  AOEO 

Rbhabes. 

0—15. 

16-BO. 

fiO  and  over. 

Males. 

Females. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1. 

European  and  Allied  Races,  British  subjects 
Europeans  and  Allied  Races,  others     . 
Eurasians 

2. 

120 
132 
371 

3. 

313 

265 
380 

i. 

833 
761 
538 

5 

603 
632 
523 

6. 

47 

107 

91 

7. 

84 

103 

97 

8. 

Enrasians— exclude  2,221  Pcringis  (1,118  males  and  1,109  females)  in  Bengal. 
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Religious  ideas  of  some  Animistic  tribes  in  Bengal. 

The  religion  of  the  Bagdis  is  compounded  of  elements  borrowed  from  orthodox  Hinduism  Bagdi. 
and  survivals  from  the  mingled  Animism  and  Nature-worship  which  prevails  among  the 
aborigines  of  Western  Bengal.  Siva,  Vishnu,  Dharmaraj  (Yama),  Durga,  ths  Saktis,  and  the 
myriad  names  of  the  moderu  Hindu  Pantheon,  are  worshipped  in  a  more  or  less  intelligent  fashion 
under  the  guidance  of  the  degraded  (patit)  Brahmans  who  look  after  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  lower  castes.  Alongside  of  these  greater  gods  we  find  the  Saatali  goddess  Gosain  Era  and 
Barpahar,  the  "  great  mountain ''  god  (Marang  Burn)  of  tho  same  tribe.  According  to  the 
Bagdis  themselves,  their  favourite  and  characteristic  deity  is  Manasd,  the  sister  of  the  Snake-kiog 
Vasuki,  the  wife  of  Jaratkaru  and  mother  of  Aslika,  whose  intervention  saved  the  snake  race 
from  destruction  by  Janmejaya. 

Mahasa  is  worshipped  by  the  caste  with  great  pomp  and  circumstance.  On  the  5th  and 
20th  of  the  four  rainy  months — Asar,  Sraban,  Bhadra,  and  Aswin  (middle  of  June  to  middle  of 
October) — rams  and  he-goats  are  sacrificed,  rice,  sweetmeats,  fiuit,  and  flowers  are  offered  ;  and 
on  the  Nagpanchami  (5th  of  the  light  half  of  Sraban — end  of  August)  a  four-armed  effigy  of  the 
goddess,  crowned  by  a  tiara  of  snakes,  grasping  a  cobra  in  each  hand,  and  with  her  feet  resting 
on  a  goose,  is  carried  round  the  village  with  much  discordant  music,  and  finally  thrown  into  a  ' 
tank.  The  cult  of  Manasa  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Bagdis.  In  Eastern 
Bengal  all  castes,  from  the  Brahman  to  the  Chandal,  adore  her,  and  no  class  is  more  strict  in 
attending  to  the  details  of  her  worship  than  the  Kulin  Brahmans  of  Bikrampur  in  Dacca. 
Bagdis,  however,  regard  her  with  peculiar  respect,  and  say  that  they  alone  among  her  votaries 
make  images  in  her  honour.  Some  add  that  the  puja  has  the  effect  of  securing  the  worshippers 
from  snake-bite,  which  is  naturally  more  frequent  during  the  rains;  and  this  notion  finds  a  curious 
echo  in  the  promise  given  by  Vasuki  to  Astika  in  the  Mahabharata,  that  those  who  call  upon  his 
name,  be  they  Brahmans  or  common  folk,  shall  be  safe  from  the  attacks  of  the  snake  race. 

On  the  last  day  of  Bhadra  (middle  of  September)  the  Bagdis  of  Manbhum  and  Bankura 
carry  in  procession  the  efiigy  of  a  female  saint  named  Bhadu,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  favour- 
ite daughter  of  a  former  Raja  of  Paehete,  and  to  have  died  a  virgin  for  the  good  of  the  people. 
The  worship  consists  of  songs  and  wild  dances,  in  which  men,  women,  and  children  take  part. 
The  story  of  its  origin  may  well  have  some  foundation  in  fact,  it  being  notorious  that  the 
Rajas  of  Paehete,  like  most  of  the  pseudo-Rajput  famib'es  of  Chota  Nagpur,  find  great  diffi- 
culty in  arranging  suitable  alliances  for  their  daughters,  and  often  have  to  keep  them  at  home 
unmarried  until  they  have  long  passed  the  age  of  puberty.  Regarded  from  this  point  of  view, 
the  legend  adds  one  more  to  the  numerous  instances  which  may  be  cited  in  support  of  the 
theory  propounded  by  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  in  his  essay  on  the  origin  of  Divine  Myths  in  India. 

Colonel  Dalton  has  the  following  remarks  on  the  religion  of  the  Bhuiyas  in   the  Tributary  Bhaiya. 
State  of  Bonai :  — 

"They  have  their  own  priests,  called  deoris,  and  their  sacred  groves  called  '  deota  sarna,'  dedi- 
cated to  four  deities— Dasum  Pat,  Bamoni  Pat,  Koisar  Pat,  and  Boram,  The  three  first  are 
brethren,  but  there  was  some  -difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  Bamoni  was  male  or  female. 
lioram  is  the  sun,  also  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Dharm  Deota,  as  with  the  Oraons.  The 
three  minor  deities  are  represented  I'y  stones  in  the  sarna  or  sacred  grove,  but  Boram  has  no 
representation.  Boram,  as  the  first  and  greatest  of  gods  and  as  the  creator,  is  invoked 
at  the  sowing  season  with  the  offering  of  a  white  cock.  In  cases  of  sickness  goats  are  offered 
to  Dasum  Pat  and  his  brethren.  On  such  occasions  the  goat  is  given  by  the  owner  of  the 
house  in  which  the  sick  person  resides.  On  other  occasions  the  victim  is  provided  by  the 
community.  The  sacrifices  are  all  offered  at  the  foot  of  trees  in  the  sarna ;  only  men  partake 
of  the  meat.     The  deori  gets  the  head." 

The  Bhuiyas  of  Southern  Lohardaga  have  advanced  somewhat  further  on  the  path  of  ortho- 
dox Hinduism,  but  do  not  regularly  employ  Brahmans,  except,  as  has  been  stated  above,  at  the 
marriage  ceremony.  On  certain  occasions,  however,  Brahmans  are  called  in  to  recite  mantras,  and 
the  tendency  towards  conformity  with  Hindu  usage  will  doubtless  go  on  spreading  asthe  country 
is  opened  up  by  the  gradual  improvement  of  communications.  Already  Thakurani  Mai,  the 
'blood-thiisty  tutelary  goddess,'  to  whom,  only  twenty  years  ago,  ^  the  Hill  Bhuiyas  of  Keonjhar 
offered  the  head  of  the  obnoxious  Dewan  of  their  chief,  has  been  transformed,  in  Smgbhum  and 
Lohardao^a  into  the  Hindu  Durga,- to  whom  a  Bhuiya  priest  makes  offerings  of  goats,  sheep, 
etc.,  which  are  afterwards  partaken  of  by  the  worshippers.  Changes  of  this  sort  raise  an  impass- 
able barrier  against  researches  into  the  origin  of  tHngs,  so  that  vestiges  of  the  earlier  beliefs  of 
the  people  must  be  sought  rather  among  the  gods  of  the  village  and  of  the  family  than  among 
the  recognised  M  majores  oi  popi^^ar  worship.  Thus  the  communal  ghosts  Darha,  Kudra. 
Kudii  Dano,  Pacheria,  Haserwar,  Pakahi,  with  their  ill-defined  functions  and  general  capacity 
for  mischief  and  malevolence,  are  clearly  akin  to  the  host  of  evil  spirits  which  people  the  world 
of  the  Munda  and  Ordon.  To  appease  these  ghosts  by  occasional  offerings  of  fowls  and  rice 
and  thus  to  guarantee  the  community  against  the  consequences   of  their  ill-will,  is  the  special 

■        •  "  1  1st  May  1868.    Daltou's  Ethnology,  p.  147.  2  p 
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function  of  the  village  Pahan,  -who  levies  small  subscriptions  for  this  sort  of  spiritual  Insurance. 
The  tribal  deities  Rikhmun  and  Tulsibir  belong  to  a  different  and  less  primitive  type.  Eikh- 
mun  is  believed  to  be  the  original  ancestor  of  the  tribe  j  while  Tulsibir  was  a  restless  and 
valorous  Bhuiya,  who  made  war  upon  the  gods  until  they  ojpeaEed  his  wrath  by  admitting 
liim  to  divine  honours.  I  venture  the  conjecture  that  both  Eikhmun  and  Tulsibir  are  merely 
transmuted  totems(j  in  the  hope  tViat  fuither  enquiries  among  the  more  primitive  Bhuiyas  may 
bring  out  evidence  on  thi?  point.  Neither  of  these  gods  lias  special  priests  j  their  worship 
is  conducted  by  any  elder  of  the  tribe.  Sheep^  goats,  pigs,  sweetmeats,  and  wine  are  the 
usual  offerings,  which  afteiwards  furnish  a  feast  for  the  assembled  votaries.  Snakes  are 
only  worshipped  by  those  families  which  have  lost  one  of  their  members  by  snake-bite.  A 
certain  herb,  tnown  as  gandJiari  sag,  and  used  as  condiment,  must  be  worshipped  once 
a  year,  and  can  only  be  eaten  if  this  rule  is  complied  with.  The  custom  suggests  that  the  herb 
nflust  once  have  been  a  totem  of  the  tiibe,  but  this  cannot  be  certainly  ascertained  to  be 
the  case. 

Bhumij.  rpjjg  religion  of  tJ^g  Bhumij  varies,  within  certain  limits,   according  to  the  social  position 

and  territorial  status  of  the  individuals  concerned.  Zamindars  and  well-to-do  tenure-holders 
employ  Brahmans  as  their  family  priests,  and  offer  sacrifices  to  Kali  or  Mahamaya.  The  mass 
of  the  people  revere  the  sun  under  the  names  of  Sing-Bonga  and  Dharm,  as  the  giver  of  har- 
vests to  men  and  the  cause  of  all  changes  of  seasons  affecting  their  agricultural  fortunes.  They 
also  worship  a  host  of  minor  gods,  among  whom  the  following  deserve  special  mention: — (1) 
Jahir-Buru,  worshipped  in  the  sacred  grove  of  the  village  [jdhif-thdn)  with  offerings  of  goats, 
fowls,  rice,  and  ghee  at  the  Sarhul  festival  in  the  months  of  Baisakh  (April — May)  and  Phalgun 
(January — February) .  The  laya  or  tribal  priest  presides  at  the  sacrifice,  and  the  offerings 
are  divided  between  him  and  the  worshippers.  Jahir-Buru  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  blast- 
ing the  crops  if  not  duly  propitiated,  and  her  worship  is  a  necessary  preUminary  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  agricultural  operations  of  the  year.  (2)  Karakata,  [Kara-'  buffalo ',  and 
Kdtd-  'to  cut ')  another  agricultural  deity,  to  whom  buffaloes  and  goats  are  offered  towards  the 
commencement  of  the  rains.  The  skin  of  the  buffalo  is  taken  by  the  worshippers ;  the  horns 
form  the  perquisite  of  the  laya ;  while  the  Doms,  who  make  music  at  the  sacrifice,  are 
allowed  to  carry  off  the  flesh.  In  the  case  of  goats,  the  laya's  share  is>  one-third  of  the  flesh. 
If  Karakata  is  neglected,  it  is  believed  there  will  be  a  failure  of  the  rains.  The  cult  of  this 
deity,  however,  is  not  so  universal  as  that  of  Jahir-Buru.  (3)  Baghut  or  Bagh-Bhut,  who  pro- 
tects his  votaries  from  tigers,  is  worshipped  in  Kartik  (October — November)  pn  the  night  of  the 
Amabasya  or  the  day  preceding  it.  The  offerings  are  goats,  fowls,  ghee,  rice,  etc.,  which  may 
be  presented  either  in  the  homestead  or  on  the  high  land  (tdnr)  close  to  the  village.  In  the 
former  case  the  head  of  the  family  officiates  as  priest ;  in  the  latter  the  laya's  services  are  en- 
listed, and  he  can  claim  a  share  of  the  offerings.  (4)  Gram-Deota  and  Deoshali,  gods  of  village 
life,  who  ward  off  sickness  and  watch^over  the  supply  of  water  for  drinking  and  irrigation  of 
the  crops.  They  are  propitiated  in  Ashar  (July — August)  with  offerings  of  goats,  fowls,  and 
rice,  at  which  layas  preside.  (5)  Burn,  a  mountain  deity  associated  with  many  different  hills 
throughout  the  Bhumij  country,  and  worshipped  for  recovery  from  sickness  and  general  prosper- 
ity on  the  first  or  second  Magh.  The  head  of  the  family  or  a  laya  serves  as  priest.  (6)  Kudra 
and  Bisaychandi  are  malignant  ghosts  of  cannibalistic  propensities,  whom  the  Myas  propitiate  in 
tlie  interests  of  the  community.  Private  individuals  do  not  worship  them.  (7)  Panchbahini 
and  Baradela  are  local  deities  worshipped  by  the  Bankura  Bhumij  in  much  the  same  fashion  as 
Jahir-Buru,  the  chief  difference  being  that  the  offerings  to  Panchbahini  are  she-goats  and  a 
kind  of  scent  called  mdllidgliashd,  while  only  fowls  are  presented  to  Baradela. 

Bind.  The  religion  of  the  Binds,  so  far  at  least  as  it  is  concerned  with   the  greater   gods  of  the 

Hindu  Pantheon,  is  equally  wanting  in  individual  character,  and  differs  in  no  material  particulars 
from  the  vulgar  Hinduism  of  the  lower  castes  of  Bihar.  The  external  observances  of 
Brahmanism  have  been  copied  more  or  less  accurately,  while  the  esoteric  doctrine,  on  which  the 
whole  body  of  symbolism  depends,  is  entirely  unknovm  to  the  votaries  of  the  popular  religion. 
Brahmans  of  the  Maithil  sub-caste  preside  at  the  worship  of  Siva  as  Bhagavat  and  of  his 
consort  as  Jagadamba,  Hahuman  and  the  Narsingh  avatar  of  Vishnu  are  also  held  in 
reverence.  But  these  greater  gods  are  worshipped  at  comparatively  rare  intervals,  and  far 
greater  attention  is  paid  to  rural  godlings,  such  as  Bandi,  Sokha,  and  Goraiya,  to  whom  goats 
boiled  rice,  cakes,  and  sweetmeats  of  various  kinds  are  offered  every  Wednesday  by  the  men  of 
each  household ;  the  offerings  being  eaten  afterwards  by  the  members  of  the  family  and  the 
deodi  relatives  who  are  connected  with  the  family  by  reason  of  their  sharmg  in  the  same  domes- 
tic worship.  On  Mondays  and  Fridays,  in  the  months  of  Baisakh  and  Asar,  the  earth-god 
Bhuia  is  appeased  with  sacrifices  of  goats,  sheep,  and  rice  boiled  in  milk.  In  Sravan  the  Panch 
Pir  receive  cakes  and  rice  from  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  caste.  Widows,  however 
may  take  no  part  in  this  rite.  Mira  Sahib,  a  Mahomedan  saint,  and  Lukmayi,  a  vengeful' 
goddess,  who  burns  men's  houses  with  fire,  are  also  worshipped  in  due  season.  Tvrice  a  year 
the  entire  caste  make  offerings  to  Tarturwara  of  achehhat  rice,  flowers,  betel  leaves,  and  sweet- 
meats, which  are  afterwards  divided  among  the  caste  brethren.  The  hnl  demtd,  or  patron  deity 
of  all  Binds,  is  Kasi  Baba,  about  whom  the  following  story  is  told  :— A  mysterious  epidemic 
was  carrying  off  the  herds  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  ordinary  expiatory  sacrifices 
were  ineffectual.  One  evening  a  clownish  Ahii-  on  goinj>:  to  the  river  saw  a  figure  rinsin"  its 
mouth  from  time  to  time  and  making  an  unearthly  sound  with  a  conch  shell.  °  The  lout  "con- 
cluding that  this  must  be  the  demon  causing  the  epidemic,  crept  up  and  clubbed  the  unsuspect- 
ing bather.  Kdsi  Nath  was  the  name  of  the  murdered  Brahman  ;  and  as  the  cessation  of  the 
murrain  coincided  with  his  death,  <ih§  low    Hindustani    castes  have    evey  since  regarded  Kasi 


Baba  as  tlie  maleficent  spirit  that  sends  disease  among  their  cattle.  Now-a-days  he  is  propitia- 
ted by  the  following  curious  ceremony  :  —As  soon  as  an  infectious  disease  breaks  forth,  the  village 
cattle  are  massed  together  and  cotton  seed  sprinkled  over  them.  The  fattest  and  sleekest  animal 
being  singled  out  is  severely  beaten  with  rods.  The  herd,  scared  by  the  noise,  scamper  ofE  to 
the  nearest  shelter,  followed  by  the  scape  bull ;  and  by  this  means  it  is  thought  the  murrain  is 
stayed.  In  ordinary  times  the  Binds  worship  Kasi  Baba  in  a  simpler  fashion,  each  man  in  bis 
owQ  house,  by  presenting  flowers,  perfumes,  and  sweetmeats.  The  latter,  after  having  done 
duty  before  the  god,  are  eaten  by  his  votary.  Kasi  Baba  no  doubt  was  an  actual  person  who 
came  by  his  end,  if  not  exactly  as  told  in  the  legend,  at  least  in  some  tragic  fashion  which  led 
to  his  being  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  god.  In  some  of  the  other  objects  of  the  rural  worship  we 
may  perhaps  see  survivals  of  the  primitive  Animism  which  formed  the  religion  of  the 
aborigines  of  India  before  their  insensible  conversion  to  Brahmanism.  Some  of  the  tribal 
deities  were,  as  we  know,  promoted  to  seats  in  the  Hindu  Pantheon ;  others,  whose  position 
was  less  prominent  and  whose  hold  on  the  mind  of  the  people  was  weaker,  got  thrust  into  the 
background  as  patrons  of  various  rural  events. 

The  Birhor  religion  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  mixture  of  Animism  and  Hinduism.  Biihor. 
If  questioned  on  the  subject,  the  Birhors  themselves  will  endeavour  in  their  replies  to 
give  prominence  to  the  Hindu  elements,  and  to  make  themselves  out  more  orthodox  than 
they  are,  and  with  singular  ingenuity  they  seek  •  to  harmonize  the  two  systems  by  assign- 
ing to  Devi  the  chief  place  in  their  Pantheon,  and  making  out  the  animistic  godlings,  to 
borrow  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson's  expressive  word,  to  be  her  daughters  and  grand-daughters.  Thus, 
according  to  Colonel  Dalton,  au  oblong  piece  of  wood,  painted  red,  stands  for  Maha- 
Maya,  Devi's  daughter;  a  small  piece  of  white  stone  daubed  with  vermilion  for  her 
grand-daughter,  Buria  Mai,  and  an  arrowhead  for  Dudha  Mai,  Buria's  daughter.  A  trident, 
painted  red,  represents  Hanuman,  who  carries  out  Devi's  orders.  The  minor  gods,  whose 
animistic  character  has  not  as  yet  been  disguised  by  any  veneer  of  Hinduism,  are  Biru  Bhut, 
worshipped  in  the  form  of  a  raised  semi-globe  of  earth,  aud  Darha,  a  Mundari-Oraon  deity, 
represented  by  a  piece  of  split  bamboo  some  three  feet  high,  stuck  slantwise  in  the  ground. 
The  latter  is  also  known  as  the  sipahi  or  sentry,  a  term  not  uncommonly  applied  to  minor  gods 
of  this  type,  and  issupposed  to  be  the  immediate  guardian  of  the  place.  A  small  round  piece 
of  wood  about  a  foot  long,  with  the  upper  part  painted  red,  is  called  Banhi,  goddess  of  the 
jungles.  Another  similar  emblem  stands  for  Sugu,  a  big  hill  in  the  south  of  the  Hazaribagh 
district.  Sets  of  the.se  symbols  are  placed  on  either  side  of  their  huts  to  scare  offi  evil  spirits, 
snakes,  tigers,  and  misfortune  generally.  When  a  Birhor  dies,  his  body  is  burned  and  the 
remnant  thrown,  as  Birhors  say,  into  the  Ganges,  but  really  into  any  stream  that  may  happen 
to  be  handy.  For  ten  days  the  relatives  show  their  grief  by  not  shaving.  On  the  eleventh 
they  shave  and  have  a  feast.  Birhors  have  been  accused  of  eating  their  dead  relations,  but  the 
evidence  on  this  point  is  not  convincing,  and  Colonel  Dalton  says  he  has  no  faith  in  the  story. 

The  Chakmas  profess  to  be  Buddhists,  but  during  the  last  generation  or  so  their  practice  Chakma. 
in  matters  of  religion  has  been  noticeably  coloured  by  contact  with  the  gross  Hindusim  of 
Eastern  Bengal.  This  tendency  was  encouraged  by  the  example  of  Raja  Dharm  Baksh  Khan 
and  his  wife  Kalindi  Rani,  who  observed  the  Hindu  festivals,  consulted  Hindu  astrologers, 
kept  a  Chittagong  Brahman  to  supervise  the  daily  worship  of  the  goddess  Kali,  and  persuaded 
themselves  that  they  were  lineal  representatives  of  the  Kshatriya  caste.  Some  years  ago, 
however,  a  celebrated  Phoongyee  came  over  from  Arakan  after  the  Raja's  death  to  endeavour 
to  strengthen  the  cause  of  Buddhism  and  to  take  the  Rani  to  task  for  her  leanings  towards 
idolatry.  His  efforts  are  said  to  have  met  with  some  success,  and  the  Rani  is  believed  to  have 
formally  proclaimed  her  adhesion  to  Buddhism. 

Lakshmi  is  worshipped  by  the  Tungjainya  sub-tribe  as  the  goddess  of  harvest  in  a  small 
bamboo  hut  set  apart  for  this  purpose.  She  is  represented  by  a  rude  block  of  stone  with 
seven  skeins  of  cotton  hound  seven  times  round  it.  The  offerings  are  pigs_  and  fowls,  which 
are  afterwards  eaten  by  the  votaries.  Chakmas  observe  the  same  worship  with  a  few  differ- 
ences of  detail,  which  need  not  be  noticed  here. 

Vestiges  of  the  primitive  Animism,  which  we  may  believe  to  have  been  the  religion  of  the 
Chakmas  before  their  conversion  to  Buddhism,  still  survive  in  the  festival  called  Shongbasa 
when  nats,  or  the  spirits  of  wood  and  stream,  are  worshipped,  either  by  the  votary  himself  or 
by  an  exorcist  [ojhd  or  naichhurd),  who  is  called  in  to  perform  the  necessary  ceremonies.  The 
demons  of  cholera,  fever,  and  other  diseases  are  propitiated  in  a  river-bed  or  in  the  thick  jungle, 
where  spirits  delight  to  dwell,  with  offerings  of  goats,  fowls,  ducks,  pigeons,  and  flowers. 
The  regular  priests  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  ritual,  which  has  been  condemned  as 
unorthodox. 

"  At  a  Chakma  village,"  says  Major  Lewin,  "  I  was  present  when  sacrifice  was  thus  oiiered 
up  by  the  headman.  The  occasion  was  a  thank-offering  for  the  recovery  of  his  wife  from 
child-birth.  The  offering  consisted  of  a  suckling  pig  and  a  fowl.  The  altar  was  of  bamboo,  de- 
corated with  young  plantain  shoots  and  leaves.  On  this  raised  platform  were  placed  small  cups 
containing  rice,  vegetables,  and  a  spirit  distilled  from  rice.  Round  the  whole  fi-om  the  house- 
mother's distaff  had  been  spun  a  long  white  thread,  which  encircled  the  altar,  and  then,  carried 
into  the  house,  was  held  at  its  two  ends  by  the  good  man's  wife.  The  sacrifice  commenced  by  a 
long  invocation  uttered  by  the  husband,  who  stood  opposite  to  his  altar,  and  between  each  snatch 
of  his  charm  he  tapped  the  small  platform  with  his  hill  knife  and  uttered  a  long  wailmg  cry. 
This  was  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  numerous  wandering  spirits  who  go  up  and  down  upon 
the  earth  and  calling  them  to  the  feast.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  these  invisible  guests 
were  believed  to  be  assembled,  he  cut  the  throats  of  the  victims   with   his  dao  and  poui-ed   a 
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libation  of  blood  upon  the  altar  and  over  the  thread.     The  flesh  of  the  things  saanficed  was  after- 
wards cooked  and  eaten  at  the  household  meal,  of  which  I  was  invited  to  partake. 

Of  late  years  Bairagi  Vaishnavas  have  taken  to  visiting  the  Hill  Tracts,  and  have  made  a 
few  disciples  among  the  Chakmas.  The  outward  signs  of  conversion  to  Vaishnavism  are  wearing 
a  necklace  of  twhi  beads  [Ocymim  sanctum),  which  is  used  to  repeat  the  mantra  or  mystic  tor- 
mula  of  the  sect.  Abstinence  from  animal  food  and  strong  drink  is  also  enjoined.  I  understand, 
however,  that  very  few  Chakmas  have  been  found  to  submit  to  this  degree  of  austerity. 

Chakmas  burn  their  dead.  The  body  of  a  man  is  burned  with  the  head  to  the  west  on  a  pp-e 
composed  of  five  layers  of  wood ;  that  of  a  woman  on  a  pyre  of  seven  layers,  the  head  being  turn- 
ed to  the  east.  The  ashes  are  thrown  into  the  river.  A  bamboo  post,  or  some  other  portion  oi  a 
dead  man's  house,  is  usually  burned  with  him— probably  in  order,  to  provide  him  with  shelter  in 
the  next  world.  At  the  burning  place  the  relatives  set  up  a  pole  with  a  streamer  of  coarse  cloth. 
Infants  and  persons  who  die  of  small-pox  or  cholera  .or  by  a  violent  death  are  buried.  If  a  man 
is  supposed  to  have  died  from  witchcraft,  his  body,  when  half  burned,  is  split  in  two  down  the 
chest— a  practice  curiously  analogous  to  the  ancient  treatment  of  suicides  in  Europe.  Seven  days 
after  death  priests  are  sent  for  to  read  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  the  relatives  give  alms.  It  is 
optional  to  repeat  this  ceremony  at  the  end  of  a  month.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  or  at  the  festi- 
val of  mvdnna  (eating  of  new  rice),  rice  cooked  with  various  kinds  of  curry,_meat,  honey,  wine, 
ara  offered  to  departed  ancestors  in  a  separate  room  and  afterwards  thrown  into  a  river.  Should 
a  flea,  or,  better  still,  a  number  of  fleas,  be  attracted  by  the  repast,  this  is  looked  upon  as  a  sign 
that  the  dead  are  pleased  with  the  offerings  laid  before  them. 
Dhimal.  In  the  forty  years  which  have  passed  since  Hodgson  published  his  Bsiai/  on  the  KocM,  Bodo, 

and  Dhimal  Tribes,  the  Dhimals  have  made  a  marked  advance  in  the  direction  of  Hinduism. 
They  now  insist  upon  describing  themselves  as  orthodox  Hindus,  and  among  their  favourite  objects 
of  worship  are  Chhawa]  Thakur  or  Gopal  Thakur  (a  form  of  Krishna),  Chaitan,  and  Nitai 
(Chaitanya  and  Nityananda,  the  great  teachers  of  Vaishnavism),  the  Salagram  or  fossil  am- 
monite, and  the  tulsi-plant  {Ocymnm  sanctum).  In  the  Darjiling  Terai  Dhimal  temples  may- 
be seen  in  which  Krishna  is  the  central  figure,  having  Chaitanya  on  his  right  hand  and_  Nitya- 
nanda on  his  left ;  while  the  sacred  tulsi  is  planted  in  front  of  the  bamboo  hut  which  contains  these 
images.  No  better  illustration  could  be  given  of  the  distance  which  separates  the  Dhimal  religion 
of  to-day  from  the  simpli  Nature -worship  described  by  Hodgson,  to  which  temples  and  images 
were  alike  unknown.  The  river-deitie?  of  forty  years  ago  seem  entirely  to  have  lost  their  hold  on 
the  people,  who  no  longer  mention  them  among  the  regular  gods,  though  it  is  possible  that  they 
may  still  drag  on  an  obscure  existence  as  patrons  of  the  villag3  or  the  hous3hold,  From  the  pr> 
eincts  of  the  recognised  tribal  Pantheon  they  have  been  expelled  beyond  hope  of  recall  by  Kali, 
Bisahari,  Manasa,  Bura  Thakur,  Mahamai,  and  other  celestial  persohagss borrowed  from  the  Hindu 
system.  These  adopted  gods,  however,  are  worshipped  on  just  the  same  principle  as  the  spirits 
of  flood  and  field,  whom  they  have  displaced.  None  of  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  Hinduism  have 
accompanied  the  new  divinities,  who  are  propitiated  for  the  avoidance  of  physical  ills  by  much 
the  same  offerings  as  were  presented  to  their  predecessors.  Thus,  to  Chhawal  Thakur  and 
Chaitanya,  plantains,  milk,  and  parched  rice  are  offered;  to  Kali,  buffaloes,  goats,  and  pigeons ;  to 
Bisahari,  goats,  pigeons,  and  ducks.  In  this  melange  of  Vaishnavism  and  Saivism  the  func- 
tions of  .priest  are  usually  discharged  by  selected  members  of  the  Eajbansi  caste,  called  Bamans, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  degraded  Brahmans  who  are  occasionally  called  in  to  assist  in  a  spe- 
cially important  act  of  worship.  These  men,  though  belonging  to  the  class  of  Barna-Brahmans 
and  serving  the  lowest  caste  of  Hindus,  would  not  deign  to  attach  themselves  regularly 
to  the  Dhimal  tribe,  and  it  seems  likely  enough  that  the  whole  of  the  Dhimals  may  be 
absorbed  in  the  Rajbansi  caste  without  ever  reaching  the  dignity  of  having  Brahmans  of 
their  own. 
Dom.  The  religion  of  the  Doms  varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  may  be  de- 

scribed generally  as  a  chaotic  mixture  of  survivals  from  the  elemental  or  animistic  cults  character- 
istic of  the  aboriginal  races,  and  of  observances  borrowed  in  a  haphazard  fashion  from  whatever 
Hindu  sect  happens  to  be  dominant  in  a  particular  locality.  The  composite  and  chaotic  nature 
of  their  belief  is  due  partly  to  the  great  ignorance  of  the  caste,  but  mainly  to  the  fact  that  as  a 
rule  they  have  no  Brahmans,  and  thus  are  without  any  central  authority  or  standard  which 
M'ould  tend  to  mould  tiieir  religious  usages  into  conformity  with  a  uniform  standard.  In  Bihar, 
for  instance,  the  son  of  a  deceased  man's  sister  or  of  his  female  cousin  oflSciates  as  priest  at  his 
funeral  and  recites  appropriate  mantras,  receiving  a  fee  for  his  services  when  the  inheritance 
comes  to  be  divided.  Some  Doms,  indeed,  assured  me  that  the  sister's  son  used  formerly  to  get 
a  share  of  the  property,  and  that  this  rule  had  only  recently  fallen  into  disuse;  but  their  state- 
ments did  not  seem  to  be  definite  enough  to  carry  entire  conviction,  and  I  have  met  with  no  cor- 
roborative evidence  bearing  on  the  point.  So  also  in  marriage  the  sister's  son,  or  occasionally 
the  sister  (sawdsin),  repeats  mantras,  and  acts  generally  as  priest.  Failing  either  of  these,  the 
head  of  the  household  officiates.  The  possible  significance  of  these  facts  in  relation  to  the  early 
history  of  the  caste  need  not  be  elaborated  here.  No  other  indications  of  an  extinct  custom  of 
female  kinship  are  now  traceable,  and  the  fact  that  in  Western  Bengal  the  eldest  son  gets  an 
extra  share  [jelli—  angs)  on  the  division  of  an  inheritance  seems  to  show  that  kinship  by  males 
must  have  been  in  force  for  a  very  long  time  past.  In  Bengal  the  sister's  son  exercises  no  priestly 
functions,  these  being  usually  discharged  by  a  special  class  of  Dom,  known  in  Bankura  as  Pe- 
gharia,  and  in  other  districts  as  Dharma- Pandit.  Their  office  is  hereditary,  and  they  wear  cop- 
per rings  on  their  fingers  as  a  mark  of  distinction.  In  Murshedabad,  on  the  other  hand,  most 
Doms,  with  the  exception  of  the  Banukia  sub-caste  and  some  of  the  Ankurias,  have  the  services  of 
low   Brahmans,    who   may  perhaps  be  ranked  as  Earna-Brahmans.     The  same  state  of  things 
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appears  to- prevail  in  the  north  of  Manbhum.  In  the  Sonthal  Parganas  barbers  minister  to  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  caste. 

With  such  a  motley  array  of  amateur  and  professional  priests^  it  is  clearly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  look  for  any  unity  of  religious  organization  among  the  Doms.  In  Bankura  and  "Western 
Bengal  generally  they  seem  on  the  whole  to  lean  towards  Vaishnavism,  but  in  addition  to  Radha 
and  Krishna  they  worship  Dharam  or  Dharma-raj  in  form  of  a  man  with  a  fish's  tail  on  the  last 
day  of  Jaishtha  with  offerings  of  rice,  molasses,  plantain,  and  sugar,  the  object  of  which  is  said 
to  be  to  obtain  the  blessing  of  the  sun  on  the  crops  of  the  season.  Every  year  in  the  month  of 
Baisakh  the  members  of  the  caste  go  into  the  jungle  to  ofPer  sacrifices  of  goats,  fruits,  and 
sweetmeats  to  their  ancestral  deity  Kalubir ;  and  at  the  appointed  season  they  join  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  goddess  Bh^du,  described  in  the  article  on  the  Bagdi  caste.  At  the  time  of  the 
Durga  Puja,  Bajunia  Doms  worship  the  drum,  which  they  regard  as  the  symbol  of  theii-  craft. 
This  usage  has  clearly  been  borrowed  from  the  artisan  castes  among  the  Hindus.  In  Central 
Bengal  Kali  appears  to  be  their  favourite  goddess ;  and  in  Eastern  Bengal  many  Doms  follow  the 
Panth,  or  path  of  Supat,  Supan,  or  Sobhana  Bhagat,  who  is  there  regarded  as  a  guru  rather 
than  as  the  progenitor  of  the  caste.  Others,  again,  call  themselves  Haris  Chandis,  from  Raja 
Haris  Chandra,  who  was  so  generous  that  he  gave  away  all  his  wealth  in  charity,  and  was  reduced 
to  such  straits  that  he  took  service  with  a  Dom,  who  treated  him  kindly.  In  return  the 
Raja  converted  the  whole  tribe  to  his  religion,  which  they  have  faithfully  followed  ever  since. 

This  is  the  form  of  the  legend  current  among  the  Doms  of  Dacca.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  Chandala  of  the  Markandeya  Purana  has  been  turned  into  a  Dom,  and  the  pious  king  into  a 
religious  reformer.  According  to  Dr.  Wise,  Haris  Chandra  is  a  well-known  figure  in  the  popu- 
lar mythology  of  Bengal,  and  it  is  of  him  that  natives  tell  the  following  story,  strangely  like 
that  narrated  in  the  XVIIIth  chapter  of  the  Koran  regarding  Moses  and  Joshua.  He  and  his 
Rani,  wandering  in  the  forest,  almost  starved,  caught  a  fish  and  boiled  it  on  a  wood  fire.  She 
took  it  to  the  river  to  wash  off  the  asheS)  but  on  touching  the  water  the  fish  revived  and  swam 
away.  ,  At  the  present  day  a  fish  called  Kalbosa  {Laieo  cal^asu),  of  black  colour  and  yellow 
flesh,  is  identified  with  the  historical  one,  and  no  low-caste  Hindu  will  tou,ch  it.  In  Hindustan 
the  following  couplet  is  quoted  concerning  a  similar  disaster  which  befell  the  gambler  Nala,  the 
moral  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  English  proverb — "  Misfortunes  never  come  singly" :— - 

"  Eaja  Nal  par  bihafe  pare, 
Bhdne  machhle  jal  men  tire." 

The  principal  festival  of  the  Doms  in  Eastern  Bengal  is  the  Sravannia  Puja,  observed  in  the 
month  of  that  name,  corresponding  to  July  and  August,  when  a  pig  is  sacrificed  and  its  blood 
caught  in  a  cup, ,  This  cup  of  blood,  slong  with  one  of  milk  and  three  of  spirits,  are  offered  to 
Narayan.  Again,  on  a  dark  night  of  Bhadra  (August)  they  offer  a  pot  of  mUk,  four  of  spirits,' 
a  fresh  cocoanut,  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  a  little  Indian  hemp  to  Hari  Eam,  after  which  swine  are 
slaughtered  and  a  feast  celebrated.  A  curious  custom  followed  by  all  castes  throughout  Bengalis 
associated  with  the  Dom,  and  may  perhaps  be  a  survival  from  times  when  that  caste  were  the 
recognised  priests  of  the  elemental  deities  worshipped  by  the  non- Aryan  races.  Whenever  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon  occurs,  every  Hindu  householder  places  at  his  door  a  few  copper  coins, 
which,  though  now  claimed  by  the  Acharji  Brahman,  were  until  recently  regarded  as  the 
exclusive  perquisite  of  the  Dom. 

Similar  confusion   prevails   in    Bihar  under  the  rSgime  of  the  sister's  son,  only  with  this 
difference,  that  the  advance  in  the  direction  of  Hinduism  seems  to  be  on  the  whole   less   con- 
spicuous  than  in  Bengal.     Mahadeva,  Kali,  and  the  river  Ganges  receive,  it  is  true,  sparing  and 
infrequent  homage,  but  the  working  deities  of  the  caste  are  Syam  Singh,  whom  some  hold  to 
be  the  deified  ancestor  of  all  Dotns,  Rakat  Mala,  Ghihal  or  Gohil,  Goraiya,  Bandi,  Lakeswai', 
Dihwar,  Dak,  and  other  ill-defined  and  primitive  shapes,  which  have  not  yet   gained  admission 
into  the  orthodox  Pantheon.     At   Deodha,  in  Darbhanga,  Syam  Singh  has  been  honoured  with 
a  special  temple  ;  but  usually  both  he  and  the  other  gods  mentioned  above  are  represented  by 
lumps  of  dried   clay,  set  up  in  a  round  space  smeared  with  cow-dung  inside  the  house,  under  a 
tree  or  at  the  village  boundary.     Before  these  lumps,  formless  as  the  creed  of   the   worshipper 
who  has  moulded  them,  pigs  are  sacrificed  and  strong  drink  offered  up  at  festivals,  marriages, 
and  when   disease  threatens  the  family  or  its  live  stock.     The  circle  of  these  godlings  is  by  no 
means  an  exclusive  one,  and  a  common  custom  shows  how  simply   and  readily  their  number 
may  be  added  to.  ,  If  a  man  dies  of  snake-bite,  say  the  Mag^ihiya  Doms  of  the  Gya  district, 
we  worship  his  spirit  as  a  Mmperiya,  lest  he  should  come  back  and  give  us  bad  dreams ;  we  also 
worship  the  sna,ke  who  bit  him,  lest  the  snake-god  should  serve  us  in  like  fashion.    Any  man 
therefore  conspicuous  enough  by  his  doings  in  life  or  for  the  manner  of  his  death  to  stand  a 
chance  of  being  dreamed  of  among  a  tolerably  large  circle  is  likely  in  course  of  time  to  take  rank 
as  a  god.  '  Judging,  indeed,  from  the  antecedents  of  the  caste,  Syam  Singh  himself  may  well 
have  been  nothing  more  than  a  successful  dacoit,  whose  career  on  earth  ended  in  some  sudden  or 
tragic  fashion,   and  who  lived  in  the  dreams  of  his  brethren  long  enough  to  gain  a  place  in 
their  rather  disreputable  Pantheon.     Systematic  robbery  is  so  far  a  recognised,  mode  of  life 
among  the   Magahiya   Doms  that  it  has  impressed  itself  on  their  religion,  and  a  distinct  ritual 
is  ordained  for  observance  by  those  who  go  forth  to  commit  a  burglary.     The  object  of  venera- 
tion on  these  occasions  is  Sansaii  Mai,  whom  some  hold  to  be  a  form  of  Kali,  but  who  seems 
rather  to  be  the  earth-mother  known  to  most  primitive  religions.    No  image,  not  even  the 
usual  lump   of  clay,   is   set  up  to  represent  the  goddess :  a  circle  one  span  andfour  fingers  in 
diameter  is  drawn   on  the  ground  and  smeared  smooth  with  covr-dung.     Squatting  in  front  of 
thisthe  worshipper  gashes  his  left  arm  with  the  curved  Dom  knife  (^ai^t^n),   and  daubs  five 
streaks  of  blood  with  his  finger  in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  praying  in  a  low  voice  that  a  dark 
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night   may  aid  his  designs  r  that  his  booty  may  be  ample  ;   and  that  he  and  his  gang  may 
escape  detection.^ 

"  Labra  movet  metuens  andiri  :  pulchra  Laverna, 
Da  mihi  fallere,  da  justo  sanctoque  videri, . 
Noctem  peceatis  et  fraudibus  objice  nubem."* 
Dosadh.  Most  Dosadhs,  if  questioned  about  their  religion,   will  persistently  aver  that  they  are 

orthodox  Hindus,  and  in  proof  of  this  allegation  will  refer  to  the  fact  that  they  eniploy 
Brdhmans  and  worship  the  regular  gods.  In  most  districts,  indeed,  degraded  _Kanau]ia  or. 
Maithil  Brahmans  serve  the  caste  as  priests  in  a  somewhat  irregalar  and  mtermittent 
fashion,  being  paid  in  cash  for  his  specific  acts  of  worship  and  for  attendance  at  marriages. 
Many  Dosadhs,  again,  belong  to  the  Sri  Narayani  sect,  and  some  follow  the  panth,  or  doctrme 
of  Kabir,  Tulsi  DSs,  Gorakhnath,  or  Ndnak.  This  enthusiasm  for  rehgion,  however,  like 
the  Satnami  movement  among  the  Chamars  of  the  Central  Provinces,  appears  to  be  a 
comparatively  recent  development,  induced  in  the  main  by  the  desire  of  social  advance- 
ment and  existing  side  by  side  with  peculiar  religious  observances,  survivals  from  an 
earlier  Animistic  form  of  belief,  traces  of  which  may  perhaps  be  discerned  in  current  Hindu 
mythology.  Their  tribal  deity  Rahu  has  been  transformed  by  the  Brahmans  into  a  Daitya  or 
Titan,  who  is  supposed  to  cause  eclipses  by  swallowing  the  sun  and  moon.  Though  placed  in 
the  orthodox  Pantheon  as  the  son  of  the  Danava  Viprachitti  and  Sinhika,  Rahu  has  held  his 
ground  as  the  chief  deity  of  the  Dosadhs.  To  avert  diseases,  and  in  fulfilment  of  vows, 
sacrifices  of  animals  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  ofiered  to  him,  at  which  a  Dosadh  Bhakat  or 
Chatiya  usually  presides.  On  special  occasions  a  stranger  form  of  worship  is  resorted  to, 
parallels  to  which  may  be  found  in  the  rustic  cult  of  the  Roman  villagers  and  the  voteries  of 
the  Phoenician  deities.  A  ladder,  made  with  sides  of  green  bamboos  and  rungs  of  sword  blades, 
is  raised  in  the  midst  of  a  pile  of  burning  mango  wood,  through  which  the  Bhakat  walks 
barefooted  and  ascends  the  ladder  without  injury.  Swine  of  all  ages,  a  ram,  wheaten  flour,  and 
rice-milk  (/f Am-),  are  offered  up:  after  which  the  worshippers  partake  of  a  feast  and  drink 
enormous  quantities  of  ardent  spirits.  ~  i,      <•  n    1.1, 

Another  form  of  this  worship  has   been  described  to  me  by  Dosadhs  of  Darbhanga  and 
North  Bhagalpur.     On  the  fourth,  the  ninth,  or  the  day  before  the  full-moon  of  the   months 
Aghan,   Magh,    Phalgun,    or  Baisakh,  the  Dosadh  who  has  bound  himself  by  a  vow  to  offer  the 
fire  sacrifice  to  Rahu  must  build  within  the  day  a  thatched  hut  (5'aA5a»-)    measuring   five   cubits 
by  four  and  having  the  doorway   facing  east.     Here  the  priest  or  Bhakat,  himself  a  Dosadh, 
who  is  to  officiate  at  the  next  day's  ordeal  must  spend  that  night,   sleeping  on  the  iwsa   grass 
'with  which  the  floor  is  strewn.     In  front  of  the  door  of  the  hut  is  a  bamboo  platform  about 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  beyond  that  again  is  dug  a  trench  six  cubits  long,  a  span  and  a 
quarter   wide,  and  of  the  same  depth,  running  east  and  west.     Fire-places  are  built  to  the  north 
of  the  trench.     On  the  next  day,  being  the  fifth,  the  tenth,  or  the  full-moon  day  of  the  months 
mentioned  above,  the  trench  is  filled  with  mango  wood  soaked  in  ghee,  and   two  earthen   vessels 
of    boiling   milk  are  placed  close  to  the  platform.     The  Bhakat  bathes  himself  on  the  north  side 
of  the  trench  and  puts  on  a  new  cloth  dyed   for  the   occasion    with  turmeric.     He   mutters   a 
number   of  mystic   formulae   and  worships  Rahu  on  both  sides  of  the  trench.     The  fire   is  then 
kindled,  and  the  Bhakat  solemnly  walks  three  times  round  the  trench,  keeping  his   right  hand 
always  towards  it.     The  end  of   the  third  round  brings  him  to  the  east  end  of  the  trench, 
where  he  takes  by  the  hand  a  Brahman  retained  for  this  purpose  with  a  fee   of  two  new  wrap- 
pers  {dhotis),   and  calls  upon  him  to  lead  the  way  through  the  fire.     The  Brahman  then  walks 
along  the  trench  from  east  to  west,  followed  by  the  Bhakat.     Both  are  supposed   to  tread   with 
bare   feet  on   the  "fire,   but    I  imagine  this  is  for  the  most   part   an   optical  "illusion.     By  the 
time  they  start  the  actual  flames  have  subsided,  and  the  trench  is   so   narrow  that  very  little 
dexterity  would  enable  a  man  to   walk   with  his  feet  on  either  edge,  so  as  not  to  touch  the 
smouldering  ashes  at  the  bottom.     On  reaching  the  west  end  of  the  trench  the  .  Brahman  stirs 
the  milk  with  his  hand  to  see  that  it  has  been  properly  boiled.     Here  his  part  in  the  ceremony 
conies  to  an-  end.     By  passing  through  the  fire  the  Bhakat  is  believed  to  have  been  inspired 
with  the  spirit  of  Rahu,  who  has  become  incarnated  in  him.     Filled  with  Ihe  divine  or  demoniac 
afflatus,  and  also,  it  may  be  surmised,  excited  by  drink  and  ganja,  he  mounts  thebamboo  plat- 
form, chants  mystic  hymns,  and  distributes  to  the  crowd  tulsi  leaves,  which  heal  diseases  other- 
wise incurable,   and  flowers  which  have  the   virtue  of  causing  barren   women  to  conceive. 
The  proceedings  end  with  a  feast,  and  religious  excitement  soon  passes  into  dranken  revelry 
lasting  long  into  the  night. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  worship  of  Rahu  is  that  of  various  deified  heroes,  in  honour 
of  whom  huts  are  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  At  Sherpur,  near  Patna,  is  the 
shrine  of  Gauraia  or  Goraiya,  a  Dosadh  bandit  chief,  to  which  members  of  all  castes  resort  j 
the  clean  making  offerings  of  meal,  the  unclean  sacrificing  a  swine  or  several  young  pigs 
and  pouring  out  libations  of  spirit  on  the  ground.  Throughout  Bihar,  Salesh  or  Salmis, 
said  to  have  been  the  porter  of  Bhim  Sen,  but  afterwards  a  formidable  robber  in  the  Morang 
or  Nepal  Terai,  is  invoked ;  a  pig  being  killed,  and  rice,  ghee,  sweetmeats,  and  spirits  offered. 
In  other  districts  Choar  Mai  is  held  in  reverence,  and  a  ram  sacrificed.  In  Mirzapur  the 
favoured  deity  is  Bindhachal,  the  spirit  of  the   Vindhya  mountains.     In   Patna  it  is  either 

^  The  whole  of  this  business  was  acted  before  me  in  the  Biixar  Central  Jail  by  a  number  of  Magabiya 
Doms  undergoing  sentence  there.  Several  of  them  had  their  left  arms  scarred  from  the  shoulder  to  the  vfrist  by 
assiduous  worship  of  the  tribal  Laverna. 

'  Horace,  Epist.  i.  16,  60. 
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Bandi,  Moti  Earn,  Karu  or  Karwa  Bir,  Mlran,  the  Panch  Pir,  BhairaVj  Jagda  Ma^  Kali, 
Devi,  Patanesvari,  or  Ketu,  the  descending  node  iu  Hindu  astronomy,  sometimes  represented 
as  the  tail  o£  the  eclipse-dragon,  and  credited  with  causing  lunar  eclipses ;  while  Eahu,  the 
ascending  node,  represented  by  the  head  of  the  dragon,  produces  a  similar  phenomenon  in 
the  sun.  In  none  of  these  shrines  are  there  any  idols,  and  the  officiating  priests  are  always 
.  Dosadhsj  who  minister  to  the  Sudra  castes  frequenting  them.  The  offerings  usually  go  to 
the  priest  or  the  head  of  the  Dosadh  household  performing  the  worship ;  but  fowls  sacrificed  to 
Miran  and  the  Panch  Pir  are  given  to  local  Muhammadans. 

The  religion  of  the  Gulgulias  appears  to  be  a  form  of  the  Animism  which  characterises  GulguliS 
the  aboriginal  races.  They  worship  a  host  of  spiritual  powers,  whose  attributes  are  ill-defined, 
and  who  are  not  conceived  as  wearing  any  .bodily  form.  This  at  least  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  they  make  no  images,  and  that  Baktawar,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  Patna 
Gulgulias,  is  represented  by  a  small  mound  of  hardened  clay  set  up  in  an  earthen  plate. 
Among  their  objects  of  worship  we  find  also  JagdamSi  or  Devi,  Ram  Thakur,  Baren,  Setti, 
Goraiyfi,  Bandi,  Parameswari,  and  Dak.  In  Hazaribagh  they  worship  Danu  in  the  form 
of  a  stone  daubed  with  five  streaks  of  red  lead  and  set  up  outside  the  house.  The  offerings 
mad*  to  these  deities  consist  usually  of  rice,  milk,  fruit,  and  sweetmeats,  which  are  afterwards 
eaten  by  the  worshippers. 

In  disposing  of  the  dead  they  have  the  curious  practice  of  pouring  some  country  spirit 
into  the  dead  man's  mouth  and  killing  a  fowl,  so  that  the  spirit  may  be  satisfied  and  may 
not  come  back  to  trouble  his  relatives  with  bad  dreams.  The  corpse  is  then  burned  and 
the  ashes  thrown  into  a  tank. 

"  The  Juangs  appear  to  be  free  from  the  behef  in  witchcraft,  which  is  the  bane  of  thej„|^n„_ 
Kols,  and  perniciously  influences  nearly  all  other  classes  in  the  Jungle  and  Tributary  Mahals. 
They  have  not,  like  the  Kharias,  the  reputation  of  being  deeply  skilled  ia  sorcery.  They 
have  in  their  own  language  no  terms  for  '  god,'  for  '  heaven '  or  '  hell,'  and,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  no  idea  of  a  future  state.  They  offer  fowls  to  the  sun  when  in  distress,  and  to  the 
earth  to  give  them  its  fruits  in  due  season.  On  these  occasions  an  old  man  officiates  as 
priest :  he  is  called  Nagam.  The  even  tenor  of  their  hves  is  unbroken  by  any  obligatory 
religious  ceremonies." 

My  own  enquiries  led  me  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  account.  The  Juangs  of  Keunjhar 
worship  a  forest  deity  called  Baram,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  their  system  and  is  regarded 
with  great  veneration.  Next  to  him  come  Thanpati,  the  patron  of  the  village,  also  known  to 
the  Savars,  Masimuh,  Kalapat,  Basuli,  and  Basumati  or  mother  earth.  Buffaloes,  goats,  fowls, 
milk,  and  sugar  are  offered  t^  all  of  these,  and  are  afterwards  partaken  of  by  the  worship- 
pers. No  regular  days  seem  to  be  set  apart  for  sacrifice,  but  offerings  are  made  at  seed  time 
and  harvest,  and  the  forest  gods  are  carefully  propitiated  when  a  plot  of  land  is  cleared  from 
jungle  and  prepared  for  the  plough.  In  addition  to  these  elemental  or  animistic  deities, 
the  Hindu  gods  Siva,  Darga,  and  Balabhadra  are  beginning  to  be  recognised,  in  an  inter- 
mittent kind  of  way,  by  the  tribe.  Brahmans  as  yet  have  not  been  introduced,  and  all 
religious  functions  are  discharged  by  the  dehari  or  village  priest. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  the  religion  of  the   Kadar   as  representing  a  comparatively  gadar. 
early   stage  in  the  process  of  conversion  to  Brahmanism,  which  the  aboriginal  races  of  Bengal 
are  now  undergoing.   -The  real   working  religion   of  the  caste  is  in  fact  pure   Animism  of 
the  type  which  still   survives,    comparatively  untouched  by   Hindu  influences,  among  the 
Santals,   Mundas,   and  Oraons  of  Chota  Nagpui'.     Like  these,  the  Kadars  believe  themselves 
to  be  compassed  about  by  a  host  of  invisible  powers,   some  of  whom  are  thought  to  -be  the 
spirits  of  departed  ancestors,   while  others   seem   to  embody  nothing  more  definite  than  the 
vague   sense  of  the  mysterious   and  uncanny  with  which  hills,   streams,  and  lonely  forests 
inspire  the  savage  imagination.     Of  these  shadowy  forms  no   images  are   made,  nor  are  they 
conceived  of  as  wearing   any  bodily  shape.     A  rOughly-moulded  lump   of  clay  set  up  in   an 
open  shed,   a  queer-shaped   stone  bedaubed  with  vermilion,—  this  is  all  the  visible  presentment 
that  does  duty  for  a  god.     Their  names  are  ■  legion,  and  their  attributes  barely  known.     No 
one  can  say  precisely  what  functions  are  allotted  to  Karu  Dano,    Hardiya  Dano,   Simra    Dane, 
Pahar   Dano,    Mohandua,  Lilu,  Pardona,  and  the  rest.     But  so  much  is  certain  that  to  neglect 
their  worship  brings  disasters  upon  the  offender,   death   or  disease  in  his  household,   murrain 
among  his   cattle,   and  blight   on  his   crops.     In  order  to  avert  these  ills,  but,  so  far  as  I  can 
gather,  without  the  hope  of  gaining  any  positive  benefit  from  gods  who  are  active  only  to  do 
evil,   the  K6dar   sacrifices  pigs,   fowls,  goats,  pigeons,  and  offers  ghee,  molasses,  and  heads  of 
Indian  corn  in  the  sarna  or  sacred   grove  where  his  deities  are  believed  to   dwell.     The  priest 
is   a  man  of  the  caste  who  combines  these  sacred  functions  with  those  of  barber  to  the  Kadars 
of  the  village  and  neighbourhood.     The  offerings  are  eaten  by  the  worshippers.     For  all  this 
the   Kadars,   if   questioned   about  their  religion,  will  reply  that  they  are  Hiadus,  and  will  talk 
vaguely  about  Parameswar,    Mahadeo,  and  Vishnu,  as  if  they   lived  in  the  very  odour  of 
orthodoxy  instead   of  being,   as  in  fact  they  are,  wholly  outside  of  the  Brahmanical  system. 
To  talk  about  the  Hindu  gods  is  usually  the   first  step  towards  that  insensible  adoption   of 
the   externals   of  Hinduism  which  takes   the  place  of  the  formal  and  open  conversion  which 
sterner  and  less  adaptive   creeds   demand.     The  next  thing  is  to  set  up   Brahmans  whose 
influence    furthered  by  a  variety  of  social  forces,  gradually  deposes  the  tribal  gods,  transforms 
them  into  orthodox  shapes,  and.  gives  them  places  in  the  regalar  Pantheon  as  local  manifesta- 
tions of  this  or  that  well-known  principle,  or  relegates  them  to  a  decent  and  inoffensive 
obscurity  as  household  or  village  deities.    Last  of  all,  -if   the  tribe  is  an  influential  one,  and 
its  leading  men  hold  land,  they  give  themselves  brevet  rank  as  Kajputs. 
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Kadai's  bum  their  dead  and  bury  the   ashes  at  the  place  .of   cremation  on  the   second 
day   after  death.     On  the  thirteenth  day  a  sort  of  propitiatory  sacrifice  is  performed,  which  is 
repeated  after  an  interval  of  six  months.     No  periodical  offerings  are  made  for   the  benefit  of 
ancestors  in  general. 
Kandh.  Much  has  been  written  about   the  religion   of  the  Kandhs,  but  the  subject  can  hardly 

be  regarded  as  having  yet  been  fully  cleared  up.  Major  Macpherson's  account  of  the 
matter  ascribes  to  the  Kandhs  religious  conceptions  of .  a  very  advanced  character,  qmte  out 
of  keeping  with  their  primitive  social  organisation,  and  one  is  inclined  to  suspect  that  the 
persons  from  whom  he  derived  his  information  must  have  described  to  him  rather  their  ideal 
view  of  what  the  religion  of  the  tribe  ought  to  be  than  what  it  actually  was.  For  this  reason 
instead  of  entering  upon  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  subject  as  treated  by  him,  and  endeavouring 
by  analysis  and  comparison  with  the  beliefs  of  cognate  tribes  to  get  at  the  actual  facts  under- 
lying his  account,  I  prefer  to  state  very  briefly  what  is  known  about  the  Kandhs  of  the 
Kandhmals,  trusting  to  future  research  to  work  out  the  problem  in  fuller  detail. 

The  Kandhs  of  the  Kandhmals  recognise  three  principal  gods  — Dharma  Pennu,  Saru 
Pennu,  and  Taru  Pennu.  The  functions  of  Dharma  Pennu  appear  to  be  of  a  somewhat  more 
general  character  than  those  assigned  to  the  other  two.  No  regular  times  or  seasons  are  fixed  for 
his  worship,  and  he  is  appealed  to  only  in  eases  of  illness  or  at  the  birth  of  a  first  child.  His 
worship  is  performed  by  a  guru  who  may  be  of  any  caste,  but  is  usually  either  a  Kandh 
or  a  Pan.  The  ^«r«s  usually  have  the  power  of  throwing  themselves  or  feigning  to  throw 
themselves  into  a  state  of  hypnotic  trance,  and  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  cure  diseases  by 
touching  people,  tying  them  up  with  bits  of  thread,  and  similar  mummery.  On  the  whole 
.  Dharma  Pennu  may  best  be  described  as  the  god  of  the  family  and  of  the  tribe  itself. 
Saru  Pennu  is  the  god  of  the  hills,  a  divinity  apparently  of  much  the  same  type  as  the  Marang 
Burn  of  the  Santals  and  Mundas.  He  is  a  jealous  god,  and  does  not  like  people  to 
trespass  on  his  domain,  and  the  chief  object  of  the  worship .  which  is  performed  in  his 
honour  in  April  and  May  is  to  induce  him  to  protect  from  the  attacks  of  wild  animals 
people  whose  business  takes  them  among  the  forest-clad  hills  of  the  Kandhmals,  and  also 
to  secure  a  full  yield  of  the  jungle  products  which  the  Kandhs,  like  most  similar 
tribes,  use  so  largely  for  food.  The  priests  of  Sarvi  Pennu  are  called  dehuri,  and  the 
appropriate  offerings  are  a  goat  and  a  fowl  with  rice  and  strong  drink.  The  offerings  are 
partaken  of  by  the  worshippers.  Taru  Pennu,  the  earth  god,  takes  the  place  among  these 
Kandhs  of  Tari  Pennu,  the  earth  goddess,  familiar  to  students  of  the  voluminous  official 
literature  which  treats  of  the  suppression  of  human  sacrifice  among  the  Kandhs."  He  is  believed 
to  be  very  vindictive,  and  to  wreak  his  anger  upon  those  who  neglect  his  worship,  afflicting 
them  with  various  diseases,  destroying  their  crops,  and  causing  them  to  be  devom-ed  by  tigers 
and  leopards.  In  order :  to  avoid  these  evils  the  Kandhs  offer  buffaloes  and  goats  to  the  god 
at  irregular  intervals,  apparently  whenever  they  think  that  he  stands  in  need  of  being  appeased. 
His  priests  are  called /^aM/^ar,  and  the  person  who  actually  sacrifices  the  animals  is  known  as 
jani.  The  functions  of  the  dehuri,  the  J  kan&ar  and  the  Janiave  hereditary. 
Kliaria.  '^^^  religion  of  the  Kharias  may  be  defined  as  a  mixture  of  Animism  and  nature-worship, 

in  which  the  former  element  on  the  whole  predominates.     As  the  nominal  head  of  their  system 
we  find   Bar  Pahar,  to  whom  buffaloes,  rams,  and  cocks  are  offered  at  uncertain  intervals.     He 
seems  to  be  a  faineant  sort  of  deity,  who. brings  neither  good  nor  ill-fortune  to  men,  and  is   not 
in  cha^rge  of  any  special  department  of  human  affairs.     He  has  no  Kharia  name,  and  it  is 
possible,  that  the  practice  of  worshipping  him  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the   Mundas   and 
Oraons.   The  working  deities  of  the  Kharia  Pantheon  are  the  following : — (1)  Dorho  Dubo,  who 
delights  in  muddy  places  and  takes  care  of  the  ddrhis  or  springs  of  water,  which  are  a  notable 
feature  in  the   Lohardaga   district.     Pigs,  goats,  and  red  fowls  are  the  offerings  set  apart  for 
him-     (2)  Nasan  Dubo,  the  god  of  destruction,  who  scatters  death   and  disease  abroad, .  and 
must  be  propitiated  with  sacrifices'of  £ve  chickens.     (3)  Giring  Dubo,  the  sun,  whom  Colonel 
Dalton  mentions  under  the  name  of  Bero,  adding  that  "  every  head  of  a  family  should  duiing 
his  life-time  make  not  less  than  five  sacrifices  to  this  divinity  ;  the  first   of  fowls,   the   second 
of  a  pig,  third  of  a  white  goat,  fourth  of  a  ram,  and  fifth  of  a  buffalo.     He  is  then  considered 
sufficiently   propitiated  for  this  generation,  and   regarded  as  an  ungrateful  god  if  he  does  not 
behave  handsomely  to  his  votary.     In  praying  to  Bero  they  address  him  as  '  Parameswar,'  the 
Hindi  word  for  God.     The  Ho  term  '  Sing  bonga ',  they  do  not  know.     The  sacrifices  are  al- 
,  ways  made  in  front  of  an  ant  hill,  which  is  used  as  an  altar.     This  peculiar  mode  of  sacrific- 
ing has  fallen  into  desuetude  among  the  Hos  and  Mundas ;  but  on  my  making  some  enquiries 
on  the  subject  from  old  men  of  those  tribes,  I  was  informed  that  it  was  orthodox,  though  not 
now  generally  practised,"^  (4)  Jyolo  Dubo,  the  moon — offering,  a  black  cock,    (5)  Pat  Dubo,  a 
god   who    loves  rocky  places  — offering,   a  grey  goat   or    reddish-brown  fowls.     (6)  Donga 
Darha,   a   hill   god— offering,   a  white  goat.     (7)    Mahadan,  another  hill  god,  to  whom  rams 
are  sacrificed.  (8)  Gumi,  the  god  who  lives  in  the  sarnd  or  sacred  grove,  which  serves  as  tem- 
ple for  most  of  the  aboriginal  deities — offering,  a  sow.     (9}  Agin  Darha,  the  protector  of  the 
rice   crop— offering,  a  white   goat.     (10)  Kdra   Sarna,   the   god  of    cattle-disease,   to   whom 
buffaloes  are  sacrificed  on  the  occasion  of  an  outbreak. 

Kharias  have  not  yet  attained  to  the  dignity  of  employing  Brahmans  for  religious  and 
ceremonial  purposes,  but  have  priests  of  their  own,  called  Kalo,  whose  office  is  usually,  here- 
ditary. They  also  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  village  Plhan,  who  is  usually  a 
Munda  or  an  Oraon,     In  their  funeral  rites  they  observe  a   curious   distinction  :  the  bodies  of 
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iriattied  people  are  buVned,'  while  persons  who  die  unmarried  are  buried.  When  crematipn  is 
resorted  toVthe  bones  and  ashes  of  the  dead  are  put  into  a  new  earthen  vessel  with  some 
parched  rice-  and  thrown  Into  the  deepest  pool  o£  a  river,  or,  should  there  be  no  river  near,  into 
a  rocky  chasm  or  a  tank  in  the  IJminhdri  village  of  the  deceased,  that  is  to  say,  the  village  in 
.which  he  ranks  among  the  descendants  oE  the  original  elearers.  If  this  village  cannot  be  traced, 
the  ashes  may  be  thrown  into  any  tank  that  is  near,  only  in  that  ease  a  feast  must  be  given  to 
the  hhuinhdrs  of  the  village,  and  a  sidhd  of  rice  presented  to  the  landlord.  The  relations 
and  friendsl  of  the  deceased  are  entertained  at  a  feast  and  a  tall  slab  of  unhewn  stone  is  set 
up  near  his  house,  before  which  daily  oblations  are  supposed  to  be  offered  in  order  to  appease 
his  spirit  and  avert  the  danger  of  his  returning  to  trouble  the  living. 

'.  ''The  Kharwars,"  says  Colonel  Dalton,  "  observe,  like  the  Kpls,  triennial  sacrifices.  Every  Kharwar. 
thi-ee  years  a  buffalo  and  otter  animals  are  offered  in  the  sacred  grove,  'sarna,''  or  on  a  rock 
near  the  village.  They  also  have,  like  some  of  the  Kols,  a  priest  for  each  village, .  called 
pdhn. .  He  is  always  one  of  the  impure  tribes— a  Bhuiya,  or  Kharwar,  or  a  Parheya,  and  is 
also  called  baiga,  and  he  only  can  offer  this  great  sacrifice.  No  Brahmanical  priests  are 
allowed  on  these  occasions  to  interfere.  The  deity  honoured  is  the  tutelary  god  of  the  village, 
sometimes  called  Duar  Pahar,  sometimes  Dharti,  sometimes  Purgahaili  or  Daknai,  a  female,  or 
Dura,  a  sylvan  god,  the  same  perhaps  as  the  Darha  of  the  Kols."  In  Sarguja  a  village  of 
Kharwars  was  found  employing  a  baiga  of  the  wild  Korwa  tribe  to  offer,  sacrilices  in  the  name 
of  the  village  every  second  year  to  Chindol,  a  male  spirit,  Chanda,  a  female  spirit,  and  to  Par- 
vin.  Buffaloes,  sheep,  and  goats  were  offered  to  all  of  these.  These  people  made  no  prayers 
to  any  of  the  Hindu  gods,  but  when  in  great  trouble  they  appealed  to  the  sun.  The  apparent 
anomaly  of  their  having  a  Korwa  for  their  priest  was  explained  by  the  belief  that  "the  hill 
people,  being  the  oldest  inhabitants,  are  best  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  the 
local  spirits,  and  are  in  least  peril  from  them  j  besides,  they  are  wholly  pagan,  whilst  the  people 
in  whose  behalf  they  make  offerings,  having  Hindu  and  Brahmanical  tendencies,  could  only 
offer  a  divided  allegiance  to  the  sylvan  gods,  which  it  might  not  be  safe  to  tender." 

The  main  body  .of  the  tribe,  and  particularly  those  who  belong  to  the  landholding  class, 
profess  the  Hindu  reUgion,and  employ  Sakadwipi  Brahmans  as  priests.  Mahadeo  and  Sitaram 
are  the  popular  deities ;  Gauri  and  Ga,nesh  being  worshipped  during  marriages.  In  addition 
to  ,  these,  the  .  miscellaneous  host  of  spirits  feared  by  the  MuU^as  and  Oraons  are  still  held  in 
more  or  less  reverence  by  the  Kharwars,  and  in  Palamau  members  of  the  tribe  sometimes  per- 
form the  duties  of  pahan  or  village  priest.  Sraddh  is  performed  ten  days  after  death,  and  once 
a  year  in  the  month  of  Aswin  regular  oblations  are  made  for  the  benefit  of  deceased  ancestors 
in  general. 

Of  their  religion  little  is  known.  According  to  Colonel  Dalton  the  Korwas  of  Sarguja  Korwa. 
sacrifice  only  to  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors,, and  as  this  must  be  done  by  the.  head  of  each 
family,  they  have  no  priests.  .  In  Jashpur^  on  the  other  hand,  Baigas  serve  them  as  priests, 
and  the  Khuria  Bani,  a  bloodthirsty  goddess,  dwelling  In  a  cave  overhanging  a  stream,  is 
worshipped  with  offerings  of  slain  buffaloes  and  goats.  The  families  of  the  Dewan  of  Jashpur 
and  the  Thakur  of  the  KalKa  estate— the  only  Korwas  who  now  hold  any  cODsiderable  landed 
property— affect  to  have  adopted  Hinduism  and  "  spurning  alliances  with  the  ordinary  Korwas 
have  continued  inter-breeding  for  several  generations,"  although  "  they  dare  not  altogether 
disown  the  spirits  of  the  hills  and  forests  that  their  ancestors  adored,  and  they  have  each  at 
their  head-quarters  a  Korwa  Baiga  or  pagan  priest  to  propitiate  the  gods  of  the  race." 

In  Chota  Nagpur  and'  Orissa  the  Kurmis  are  in  an  early  stage  of  religious  develop-  Kurmi. 
ment.  The  animistic  beliefs  characteristic  of  the  Dravidian  races  are  overlaid  by  the  thinnest 
veneer  of  conventional  Hinduism,  and  the  vague  shapes. of  ghosts  or  demons  who  haunt  the 
jungle  and  the  rock  are  the  real  powers  to  whom  the  average  Kurmi  looks  for  the,  ordering  of 
-his  moral  and  physical  welfare.  Chief  among  these  is  Bar-Pahar,  the  mountain  deity  of  the 
Santalsj  Gosain  Rai,  perhaps  a  variant  of  Gosain  Era ;  Ghat,  any  striking  hill  pass,  such  as 
the  Dhangara  Pass,  near  Chatra,  which  figures  in  the  early  traditions  of  the  caste ;  Garoar, 
who  watches  over  cows ;  Grameswari,  the  patron  goddess  of  the  village  ;  Kiochekeswari ; 
Boram-devij  Sat-bahani ;  Dakum  Buri,  and  Mahamai.  The  functions  and  attributes  of  these 
deities  are  not  susceptible  of  close  definition,  and  the  worshippers  seem  to  be  conscious  of  little 
more  than  a  vague  notion  that  by  sacrificing <goats,  sheep,  fowls,  etc.,  and  offering  libations  o£ 
rice-beer,  certain  material  calamities,  such  as  disease  and  bad  harvests,  may  be,  vvarded  off.  In 
this  worship  Brahmans  usually  take  no  part,  and  either  the  head  of  the  household  officiates  or 
a  professional  hedge-priest  {dehari  or  ldyd>)  is  called  in  ;  but  to  this  rule  tliere  is  a  curious 
exception  in  the  Bamanghati  pargana  of  Moharbhanj,  where  Brahman  priests  offer  fowls  to 
the  goddess  Kinchekeswari  on  behalf  of  her  Kurmi  votaries.  Jitibahan,  again,  a  deity  whose 
attributes  I  cannot  ascertain,  is  said  to  be  worshipped  only  by  women,  assisted  hv  degraded 
Brahmans.  In  respect;  of  the  employment  of  13rahmans,  the  practice  of  _  the  Kurmis  of 
Chota  Nagpur  and  Orissa  is  by  no  means  uniform.  In  Midnapur  they  call  in  the  assistance 
of  Brahmans  on  all  religious  and  ceremonial  occasions,  but  these  priests  are  held  to  be  degraded 
by  rendering  this  service,  and.  are  not  received  on  equal  terms  by  other  members  of  their  own 
order.'  In  Manbhum,  Lohardaga,  ;  and  Moharbhanj  Brahmans  assist  only  in  the  funeral  cere- 
monies of  the.  caste,  and  all  other  religious  functions,  including  marriage,  are  discharged  by  the 
eldest  Kurmi  who  is  present  at  the  time.  The  Moharbhanj  Kurmis  afiectlto  get  their  Brahmans 
from  SikharbKum,  and  some  of  these  claim  to  be  of  the  Rarhi  sub-caste,  though  such  preten- 
sions'would  of  com-se  not  be  recognised  by. the  Brahmans  of  Bengal. 

Most  Lepchas  at  the  present  day  profess  to  be  Buddhists,  and  follow  m  a  more  or  less  mtel-  Lepoha. 
ligent  fashion  the  observances  of  the  northern  sect  of  that  religion.     It  is  clear,  however,  that  at 
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no  very  distant  time  their  sole  belief  was  a  form  of  Shamanistic  Animism  of  the  same  general 
character  as  that  described  in  the  article   on  the  Limbus.     Conspicuous  traces  of  this  faith-  still 
survive  among  them,  imperfectly  hidden  by  the  thin  veil  of  Buddhistic  usage.     In  the  belief  of 
the  average  Lepcha,  mountain  and  forest^  rock  and  stream  represent  ill-defined  but  formidable 
powers  who  threaten  mankind  with  a  variety  of  physical  ills,  and  requii-e  to  be  constantly  appeased 
through  the  agency  of  Bijuas  or  exorcists.     Not  all  of  these  powers  are  evil,  and  some  are 
even  credited  with  taking  a  kindly  interest  in  human  affairs.     But  savage  theology,  expressing 
doubtless  the  experience  of  primitive  man  as  to  the  distribution  of  good  and  eviHn  the  world, 
teaches  that  the  good  gods  abide  in  their  own  plaee  and  take  no  heed  of  mankind,  while  the 
malevolent  deities  are  in  constant  state  of  jealous  and  mischievous  activity.     The  former  there- 
fore gradually  drop  out  of  notice  and  fade  from  the  meinories  of  men,  while  the  latter,  sti-bng  in 
the  fears  they  inspire,  may  even  outlive  an  entire  change  of  religion  on  the  part  of  their  votaries. 
The  snow-clad  giant  Kinchinjanga,  chief  among  the  elemental  deities  of  the  Lepchas,  who  vexes 
men  with  storm  and  hail  and  sends  down  avalanches  and  torrents  to  wreck  their  fields  and  sweep 
away  their  homes,  has  been  translated  to  the  milder  system  of  Buddhism,  where  he  figures  as  the 
tutor  of  Sakya  Muni  himself.     Eshegenpu,  Palden  Lhamo,  Lapen-Rimbuchi,   Genpu-Maling- 
Nagpu,  and  Wasungma  are  less  easy  to  identify  ;  but  the  fact  that  they  receive  offerings  of  meat 
and  mania  beer  in  addition  to  the  flowers,  fruit,  rice,  and  incense  sanctioned  by  Buddhist  usage, 
lends  some  weight  to  the  conjectm-e  that  they  belong  to  an  earlier  and  more  barbarous  system. 
Chirenzi  or  Lachen-Om-Chhup-Chhimu  is  said  by  the   Lepchas  to  be  the  same  as  Mahadeva. 
His  wife  is  Umadeva.     Both  are  believed  to  have  been  worshipped  by  the  Lepchas  before  the 
introduction  of  Buddhism. 

Tibetan  Lamas  serve  the  tribe  as  priests,  and  preside  at  all  Buddhist  ceremonies.  Lepchas 
themselTes  rarely  becoine  Lamas,  but  many  of  ijhem  are  exorcists  (Bijuas  or .  Ojhas),  and  exercise 
considerable  influence  by  their  power  of  averting  the  ill-will  of  the  gods  and  appeasing  the  spirits 
of  the  dead. 

The  dead  are  usually  buried,  fully  clothed  and  in  a  sitting  position,  facing  towards  the  east. 
Before  bUrial  the  corpse  is  kept  sitting  in  the  house  for  two  or  three  days  with  food  before  it. 
The  grave  is  lined  with  stones  and  a  round  cairn  built  on  the  top  surmounted  by  a  flag.  Among 
the  Kong  Lepchas  an  Ojha  is  called  in  about  a  month  after  death  to  perform  a  simple  propitiatory 
rite,  at  wMch  %  cow  or  a  goat  is  killed  and  much  marm  beer  is  drunk.  This  is  sometimes  re- 
peated on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  death.  The  object  is  to  put  the  dead  man's  spirit  to  rest, 
and  to  prevent  him  from  plaguing  the  living  with  bad  dreams.  At  harvest  time  offerings  of  rice, 
marud  beer,  and  various  kmds  of  food  are  presented  by  the  head  of  the  household  for  the  benefit  of 
ancestors  in  general. 

The  higher  classes  of  Khamba  Lepchas  burn  their  dead,  pound  the  fragments  of  the  bones 
which  remain,  and  throw  them  into  a  river,  not  into  &jhord  or  Mil  stream.  The  subsequent  propi- 
tiatory ceremony  is  sometimes  very  elaborate,  as  in  the  case  of  the  obsequies  of  the  sister  of  the 
Sikkim  Baja,  described  by  Sir  John  Ware  Edgar,  C.S.I.,  in  the  following  passage  ^ : — 

''  Before  the  figure  [meant  to  represent  the  dead  person,  in  this  case  the  Sikkim  Eajah's 
sister,  who  was  a  nun]  was  a  table  on  which  were  different  kinds  of  food ;  on  another  table  at  the 
side  were  various  things  which  had  belonged  to  the  woman  when  alive;  white  on  a  third,  108 
little  brass  lamps  were  aifranged  in  rows.  Long  lines  of  monks  in  dark  red  robes  and  with  very 
tall  caps  of  bright  crimson  on  their  heads  sat  on  carpets  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  chapel  and 
chanted  litanies  throughout  each  day  of  my  stay  at  Toomlong. 

"  It  chanced  that  1  saw  the  conclusion,  and  learned  the  meaning  of  this  ceremony  at  Penii- 
ongchi,  where  the  lay- figure  of  the  nun  was  taken  some  days  after  I  left  Toomlong.  There  for 
three  days  the  figure  was  seated  before  the  altar,  and  the  monks  chanted  the  litanies  for  the 
departure  of  the  soul  of  the  dead  nun  *  *  *  .  On  the  third  day  the  relations,  friends,  and 
dependents  of  lAie  deceased  brought  or  sent  gifts  of  food  or  clothing  or  money,  which  were  ail  laid 
before  the  figure  of  the  dead  woman ;  while  the  head  Lama,  standing  in  front  of  his  chair  and 
turning  towards  the  figure,  stated  the  natm-e  of  each  gift  and  the  name  of  the  donor.  Towards 
evening  the  tea-cup  of  the  nun  was  freshly  filled  with  tea  and  her  murwa  jug  with  murwa 
and  all  the  monks  solemnly  drank  tea  with  her.  Then  many  people  who  had  known  and 
loved  the  nun  when  alive  went  up,  and,  prostrating  themselves  before  the  figure,  kissed  the  hem 
of  the  robe  as  a  last  farewell,  while  the  monks  chanted  the  litanies  more  zealously  than  ever,  and 
the  head  Lama,  who  had  left  his  chair  and  gone  to  one  of  the  tables,  went  through  some  elaborate 
ceremonies  the  meaning  of  which  I  could  not  make  out.  At  about  nine  o'clock  the  ehanting 
ceased,  and  the  Lama  again  standing  in  front  of  his  chair  made  a  long  speech  to  the  soul  of  the 
nun  in  which  he  told  her  that  all  that  could  be  done  to  make  her  journey  to  another  world  easy 
had  been  done,  and  that  now  she  would  have  to  go  forth  alone  and  unassisted  to  appear  before  the 
king  and  judge  of  the  dead  **«****.  When  the  Lama  had  finished  his  ad- 
dress, some  of  the  inonks  took  down  the  lay-figure  and  undressed  it ;  while  others  .  formed  a 
procession  and  conducted  the  soul  of  the  nun  into  the  darkness  outside  the  monastery,  with  a 
discordant  noise  of  conch-shells,  thigh-bone  trumpets,  Tibetan  flutes,  gongs,  cymbals,  tambourines, 
di'imis,  and  other  most  disagreeable  but  nameless  instruments." 
y^^Tj^  'J  he  phlegmatic  and  utilitarian  habit  of  mind  which  a  German  ethnologist  has  noticed  as 

characteristic  of  the  Mongolian  races  comes  out  conspicuously  in  the  nonchalant  attitude  of  the 
Limbus  towards  religion.  Where  their  surKOundings  are  Hindu,  they  describe  themselves  as 
Saivas,  and  profess  to  worship,  though  with  sparing  and  infrequent  observance,  Mahadeva  and 
his  consort  Gauri,  the  deities  most  favoured  by  the  lax  Hinduism  of  Nepal.    In  a  BuddhisI; 

'  Rsport  of  a  Visit  to  Sikkim,  pp.  57—58. 
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neighbotiriiood  the  yoke  g£  conformity  is  still  more  easy  to  bear :  the  Limbu  has  only  to  mutter 
the  pious  formula^  om  mani  padme  om,  and  to  pay  respect  and  moderate  tribute  to  the  Lamas,  in 
order  to  be  accepted  as  an  average  Buddhist.  Beneath  this  veneer  of  conformity  with  whatever 
faith  happens  to  have  gained  local  acceptation^  the  vague  shapes  of  their  original  Pantheon  have 
survived  in  the  form  of  household  or  forest  gods,  much  in  the  same  way  as  Dionysus  and  other 
oi  the  Greek  gods  may  be  traced  in  the  names  and  attributes  of  the  saints  who  preside  over  the 
vintage,  the  harvest  and  rural  festivals  of  various  kinds  in  remote  parts  of  Greece  at  the  present 
day.  Under  such  disguises,  which  serve  to  mask  departures  from  the  popular  creeds,  the  Lim- 
bus  worship  a  host  of  spiritual  beings  whose  attributes  are  ill-defined,  and  whose  very  names  are 
not  easy  to  ascertain,  '  Yuma,  Kapoba,  and  Theba  rank  as  household  gods,  and  are  propitiated 
once  in  five  years,  or  whenever  disease  or  loss  of  property  threaten  the  family,  by  the  slaughter, 
outside  the  house,  of  buffaloes,  figs  or  fowls.  The  votaries  eat  the  sacrifice,  and  thus,  as  they 
express  it,  "  dedicate  the  life-breath  to  the  gods,  the  flesh  to  ourselves."  No  special  days 
are  set  apart  for  the  ceremony ;  but  it  can  not  be  performed  on  Sunday,  as  that  day  is 
sacred  to  Himariya.  Those  who  wholly  neglect  the  duty  are  supposed  to  suffer  in  person  or  property, 
and  the  common  hill "  disease  of  goitre  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  special  modes  by  which  the 
gods  manifest  their  displeasure.  Temples  and  idols  are  alike  unknown,  nor,  so  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  does  the  imagination  of  the  Limbus  trouble  itself  to  clothe  its  vague  spiritual  concep- 
tions with  any  bodily  form. 

Himariya,  the  god  of  the  forest,  is  propitiated  on  Sundays  by  offerings  of  sheep,  goats, 
fowls,  pigeons  and  Indian-corn.  A  stone  under  a  tree  by  the  roadside  is  smeared  with  vermilion 
and  bound  with  thread,  and  this  place  of  sacrifice  is  marked  by  consecrated  rags  tied  to  a  bam* 
boo  pole. 

In  addition  to  these  more  or  less  beneficent,  or  at  least  neutral,  divinities,  the  Limbus  are 
compassed  about  by  a  multitude  of  nameless  evil  spirits,  "  who  requu-e  peculiar  management  in 
warding  off  their  caprices."  To  appease  and  propitiate  these  is  the  special  function  of  the  Bijuas, 
a  class  of  wandering  mendicants  peculiar  to  Sikkim  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Nepal.  Bijuas  are 
wholly  illiterate,  and  travel  about  the  country  muttering  prayers  and  incantations,  dancing, 
singing,  prescribing  for  tTie  sick  and  casting  out  devils.  They  wear  a  purple  robe  and  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  and  ar^  regarded  with  great  awe  by  the  people,  into  whom  they  have  instilled  the 
convenient  belief  that  their  curses  and  blessings  will  surely  be  fulfilled,  and  that  Ul-luck  wiU 
attend  any  one  who  allows  a  Bijua  to  leave  his  door  dissatisfied. 

Wfiile  the  Bijua  acts  as  exorcist  and  devil-worshipper  for  all  the  Himalayan  races,  the 
equally  illiterate  Phedangma  is  the  tribal  priest  of  the  Limbus  for  the  higher  grades  of  spirits, 
and  ofiBeiates  at  sacrifices,  marriages,  and  funerals.  He  is  also  called  in  at  births  to  foretell 
the  destiny  of  the  infant,  and  to  invoke  the  blessings  of  the  gods.  The  office  frequently 
descends  foom  father  to  son,  but  any  one  may  become  a  Phedangbo  who  has  a  turn  for  propitiat- 
ing the"  gods,  and  for  this  reason  the  occupation  shows  no  signs  of  hardening  into  a  caste. 

Following  this  principle,  the  Limbu  religion  may  be  defined  as  a  rather  elementary  form 
of  Shamanistic  animism,  in  which  the  Bijua  and  Phedangma  play  the  part  of  Shamari,  the 
former  operarting  on  the  demons,  and  the  latter  having  for  his  department  the  gods.  _  Finally,  _ 
we  may  perhaps  hazard  the  conjecture  that  the  original  religion  of  the  Limbus  is  closely 
akin  to  the  Pon  or  ancient  religion  of  Tibet.  In  both  we  find  the  forces  of  nature  a.nd  the 
spirits  of  departed  men  exalted  into  objects  of  worship.  In  both  systems  temples  and  images 
are  unknown,  while  propitiatory  offerings  occupy  a  prominent  place.  To  complete  the  pa- 
rallel, neither  recognize  a  definite  priestly  order,  while  both  encourage  resort  to  Shamans  or 
medicine  men  to  ward  off  the  malign  influences  which  surround  the  human  race. 

Both  cremation  and  burial  are  in  vogue  among  the  Limbus,  the  latter  being  the  more 
common,  and  probably  the  older,  practice,  The  corpse  is  placed  lying  on  its  back  with  the 
head  to  the  east.  The  grave  is  lined  with  stones,  and  a  cairn,  consisting  of  four  tiers  for  a 
man  and  three  for  a  woman,  erected  on  the  top.  The  Phedangma  attends  at  the  funeral  and 
delivers  a  brief  address  to  the  departed  spirit  on  the  general  lot  of  mankind  and  the  doom  of 
birth  and  death,  concluding  with  the  command  to  go  whither  his  fathers  have  gone  and  not 
to  come  back  to  trouble  the  living  with  dreams.  Neither  fond  nor  clothes  are  placed  in  the 
grave,  but  sometimes  a  brass  plate  with  a  rupee  in  it  is  laid  under  the  head  of  the  corpse. 
For  nine  days  after  the  funeral  the  sous  of  the  deceased  live  on  plain  rice  without  any  salt ; 
and  for  a  month  or  two  the  relatives  wear  flowers  in  their  hair  and_  avoid  merry-makings.  The 
special  and  characteristic  sign  of  mourning  is  a  piece  of  white  rag  tied  round  the  head.  There 
is  no  periodical  ceremony  for  the  propitiation  of  ancestors.  _    _  j  at  i,t 

The  religion  of  the  Mahilis  is  at  present  a  mixture  of  half-forgotten  Animism  and  Mahih. 
Hinduism  imperfectly  understood.  They  affect  indeed  to  worship  all  the  Hindu  gods  but 
they  have  Hot  yet  risen  to  the  distinction  of  employing  Brahmans,  and  their  working  deities 
seem  to  be  Bar^pahari  and  Manasa.  The  former  is  merely  another  name  for  the  well-known 
mountain  god  of  the  Mundas  and  Santdls,  while  the  latter  is  the  snake  goddess,  probably 
also  of  non- Aryan  origin,  whose  cult  has  been  described  in  the  article  on  the  Bagdis.  lo 
these  are  offered  goats,  fowls,  riee,  and  gfeee>  the  offerings  being  afterwards  eaten,  by  the  wor- 

^  ^^^The  JvShilirof  Northern  Manbhum  bury  their  dead  face  downwards;  but  this  prac- 
tice is  not  universal,  for  the  Fatar  Mahilis  and  the  Mahilis  of  the  Santal  Parganas  burn 
their  dead  and  bury  the  ashes  near  at  hand.  On  the  eleventh  day,  after  death  offerings  of 
milk,  ghee,  and  rice  are  made  at  the  place  of  burial.  Similar  offermgs_  are  presented  m  the 
months  of  kartik  and  Chait  for  the  propitiation  of  departed  ancestors  m  general.  Ihe  anni. 
yersary  of  the  death  of  an  individual  ancestor  is  not  observed. 
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^^''^-  The  religion  of  the   Males  is  Animism  of  the  type  common  among  Dravidian  tribes.    At 

the   head  of   their  system   stands   the    Sun  called  Dharmer   Gosain,   and  represented  by  a 
roughly-hewn  post  set  up  in  front  of  each  house.     Hib  is   worshipped    with  ofPerings   of  fowls, 
-    goats,  sindur,  and  oil  at  the  commencement  of  the  harvest   season/ and   at  other  times  when 
any  misfortune  befalls  the  family.     When  people  are  gathered  together  for  this  purpose,  the 
village  headman,  who  acts  as  priest,   goes  round  the  congregation  with  an  egg  in  his  hand, 
and  recites  the  names   of  certain   spirits.     He  then  throws  away  the  egg,   apparently  as  a 
propitiatory  offering,  and  enjoins  the  spirits  to  hold  aloof  and  abstain  from  troubling  the 
sacrifice.     Among  the  minor  gods  mentioned  by  Lieutenant   Shaw,   Raksi  now  appears   as  the 
tutelar  deity  of  strong  drink,  who  is   worshipped  by  the  headman    of  the  village  before  begin- 
ning  to   distil  liquor  from  the  fresh  makua  crop.     According  to   Lieutenant  Shaw,   Rakshi 
is  sought  out  when  a  man-eating  tiger  infests   a  village  or   a'.-bad   epidemic  breaks   out,    and 
is   worshipped  in  the  form  of  a  black   stone  set   up  under  a  tree  and  hedged  round  with 
Uupkoriia  plants.      Chal  or  Chalnad  is  a   god  presiding  over  a  group  of  ten  villages,  and 
represented  by  a  black  stone  set  up  under  a  muhmum. '  tree.     Goats  and  pigs  are  the  animals 
usually  offered  to  him,   a^id  tha  sacrifice  of  a  cow,  said  by  Lieutenant'  Shaw  to   be  performed 
every  three  years,   seems  to  have  fallen  into  disuse.     Pau-Gosain,  the  god  of  highways,  lives 
vxAisi&lel,hurare,  Qit 'm'u,hmum\x^.     He  is  invoked  by  persons  going   on  a  journey.     When 
Lieutenant  Shaw  wrote,  the  offering  was  a  cock.     Now  it  is  a  white   goat,'  and  the  sacrifice 
is  said  to  be  a  very  expensive   one,  by  reason  of  the  large  amount  of  rice- beer — ten  or  twelve 
maunds— that   must  be  offered  to   the   god  and  drunk  by  his  assembled  votaries.     The  tutelary 
deity  of  the  village,   spoken  of  by  Lieutenant  Shaw  under  the  name  of  Dwar^    Gosain,  is 
now   called  Bara-Dwari,   because  he  is    supposed  to  live  in  a  temple  with  twelve  doors.     The 
whole  village  worship  him  in  the  month  of  Magh.     Colonel  Dalton  suggests  that  this   god 
may  perhaps  be  the  same  as  the  Oraon  Dara.     Kul  Gosain,  '  the  Geres  of  the  mountaineers,'  and 
Autga,  the  god  of  hunting,  appear  not  to  be  known  at  the  present  day.     Gumo  Gosain,  oir  the 
god  of  the  pillar,  is  represented  in  every   household  by   the  wooden  post  {gumo)  which  supports 
the  main  rafters  of  the  roof.     On  this  the  blood  of  a  slain   goat  is  sprinkled  to   propitiate 
the  spirits  of  ancestors.     The  fact  that  this  god  is  common  to  the  Males  and  Mai  Paharias  (see 
page  413  below),  and  is  worshipped  by  both  in  the  same  way,   seems  to  tejl  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  common  origin  of  the  two  tribes.     As  in    Lieutenant   Shaw's   time,    Chamda   Gosaiu 
still  ranks  high  among  the  tribe,  and  demands  offerings   on  larger   scale  than  any  other  god. 
A  sacrifice  consisting  of  twelve  pigs  and  twelve  goats,  with  rice,   oil  and  sindur  in  proportion, 
must  put  a  severe  strain  on   the  resources   of  a  Male  villager.     In  order  to  commemorate  the 
event,  three  bamboos  decorated  with  streamers  of  bark  painted  black  and  red  at  the  ends,  the 
natural  colour  being   left  in  the   centre,   are   set  up  to  represent  Chamda  Gosain  in  front  of 
the  house   of  the  person  who   organizes   the   sacrifice.     One  bamboo   has  ninety  streamers, 
another  sixty,  and  the  third  twenty,'  and  the   poles  are  also  decorated  with  peacock's- feathers. ' 
The  night  is  spent  in  dancing,  and  in  the  morning   sacrifices  are  offered  in  the  house  and  in  the 
fields  for   a  blessing  on  the  family  and  on  the  crops.     The  bamboos  are  then  taken  "inside  and 
suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  house  to  show  that  the  owner  has  performed  the  full  sacrifice. 

The  question  whether  the  Males  have  any  functionaries  who  can  properly  be  called  priests 
is  in  some  respects  an  obscure  one.  According  to  Buchanan,  they  formerly  had  priests  called 
Naiyas  or  Laiyas,  a  designation  common  enough  in  Western  Bengal,  but  these,  it  is  said,  have 
now  disappeared,  and  their  functions  have  devolved  upon  the  Demanos,  who  were  originally  only 
diviners  selected  for  their  supposed  intimacy  with  the  spirits,  their  capacity  for  going  into 
trances,  and  so  forth,  these  powers  being  in'  some  mysterious  way  bound  up  with  their  long 
hair,  which  may  on  no  account  be  cut.  More  recent  observers,  however,  assure  me  that  the 
Demano  merely  directs  religious  and  ceremonial  observances,  but  does  not  himself  officiate  as 
priest.  The  'duties  of  priest  are  discharged  by  the  village  headman  or  the  chief  member  of 
the  household,  or  by  any  influential  person  chosen  for  the  occasion,  and  the  Demano  is  merely  a 
spiritual  director  endowed  with  certain  supernatural  powers,  such  as  that  of  discerning  the  causes 
of  all  diseases,  so  that  when  a  man  falls  ill  he  can  say  which  of  the  gods  has  afflicted  him  and 
what  sort  of  sacrifice  should  be  offered  to  bring  about  his  recovery.  On  the  occasions  when 
Chamda  Gosain  and  Gumu  Gosain  are  worshipped,  the  Demano  is  decorated  with  a  necklace  of 
cowrie  shells.  No  Demano  may  eat  turmeric.  Besides  the  Demdno  there  is  another  class  of 
divines  called,  Cherin,  whose  duty  is  to  select  persons  to  officiate  as  priests.  This  he  does  by 
balancing  a  bow  on  his  two  hands  and  watching  its  oscillations,  while  he  calls  out  one  by.  one 
the  names  of  the  persons  present,  the  idea  being  that  the  god  thus  signifies  from  whose  hands  he 
wishes  to  receive  the  offering.  The  flesh  of  the  animals  offered  in  sacrifice  is  eaten  by  the  male 
worshippers ;  women  may  not'  partake  of  it.      ' 

As  a  rule  the  Mal^  bury  their  dead,  the  corpse  being  laid  on  a  layer  of  hhelah  leaves  with 
the  head  pointing  towards  the  north'.  The  bodies  of  those  who  died  of  snake-bite  or  have  come 
to  a  violent  end  are  exposed  in  the  jungle.  According  to  Colonel  Dalton,  the  bodies  of  Demanos 
are  dealt  with  in  this  fashion  on  the'  ground  that  if  they  are  buried  in  the  village,  their  ghosts 
walk  and  cause  annoyance  to  the  living.  On  the  fifth  day  after  death  a  feast  is  given,  to  which 
all  members  of  the  family  are  invited.  Six  months  or  a  year  later  a  special  ceremony  is  held  for 
the  purpose  of  appeasing  the  spirit  of  the  dead  man,  The  chief  part  is  played  by  the  Demano, 
who  represents  the  deceased,  and  is  dressed  so  as  to  personate  him  as  closely  as  possible.  In  this 
character  he  demands  clothes,  ornaments,  food  and  whatever  the  dead  man  was  fond  of  in  this 
life,  the  belief  being  that  if  they  are'  given  to '  the  Demano,  the  spirit  will  in  some  unexplained 
fashion  have  the  use  of  them  in  the  world  of  the  dead.  When  the  Demano  has  got  all  that  he 
asked  for,  he  goes  into  a  fit  and  remains  insensible  for  some  minutes,  during  which  time  he  is 
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supposed  to  be  in  communication  with  the  spirit  of  the  deceisedi     On  hi?  rCYival  the   company 
partake  of  a  feast. 

At  the  head  of  the  Paharla  religion  stands  the  sun^  to  whom  reverential  obeisatice  is  made  Mai  Pahari 
morning  and  evening.  On  occasional  Sundays  a  special  worship  is  performed  by  the  head  of  the 
family,  who  must  prepare  himself  for  the  rite  by  eating  no  salt  on  the  previous  Friday  and 
fasting,  all  Saturday,  with  the  exception  of  a  light  meal  of  molasses  and  milk,  taken  at  sunset 
after  bathing.  Before  sunrise  on  Sunday  morning  a  new  earthen  vessel,  a  new  basket,  some 
rice,  oil,  areea  nuts,  and  vermilion,  and  a  brass  lota  of  water  with  a  mango  branch  stuck  in  it, 
are  laid  out  on  a  clean  space  of  ground  in  front  of  the  house.  The  worshipper  shows  these 
offerings  to  the  rising  sun  and  prays,  addressing  the  luminary  as  '  Gosain,'  that  he  and  his 
family  may  be  saved  from  any  specific  danger  or  trouble  that  is  supposed  to  threaten  them. 
The  rice  is  then  given  to  a  goat,  which  is  decapitated  while  eating  by  a  single  blow  from  be- 
hind. The  body  of  the  animal  is  then  cooked  and  served  up  at  a  feast,  of  which  the  neighbours 
partake  ;  the  head  alone,  which  is  deemed  prasad,  or  sacred,  being  carefully  reserved  for  the 
members  of  the  family.  Next  in  honour  to  the  sun  are  Dharti  Mai,  mother  earth  ;  her  servant, 
or  as  some  say  sister,  Gararai ;  and  Singhbahini,  who  bears  rule  over  tigers,  snakes,  scorpions, 
and  all  manner  of  noxious  beasts.  To  the  earth  goats,  pigs,  fowls,  etc  ,  are  offered  in  Ashar  and 
Magh,  and  buffaloes  or  goats  are_  sacrificed  about  the  time  of  the  Hindu  Durga  Pujfi  to  the 
goddess  Singhbahini,  who  is  represented  for  sacrificial  purposes  by  a  lump  of  clay  daubed 
with  vermilion  and  oil  and  set  up  in  front  of  the  worshipper's  house.  The  village  Manjhi 
officiates  as  priest.  The  Magh  worship  of  Dharti  Mai  is  clearly  the  festival  described  by  Colonel 
Dalton  under  the  name  Bhuindeb,  the  earth  god,^ 

"  The  Mfils  plant  in  their  dancing  place  two  branches  of  the  sdl  tree,  and  for  three  days 
they  dance  round  these  branches,  after  which  they  are  removed  and  thrown  into  a  river,  which 
reminds  one  of  the  Karma  festivals  as  solemnised  by  the  Oraons  and  Kols  in  Chota  Nagpur. 
On  this  occasion  the  men  and  women  dance  vis-d-vis  to  each  other,  the  musician  keeping  bet- 
ween. The  men  dance  holding  each  other  above  their  elbows,  the  left  hand  of  one  holding  the 
right  elbow  of  the  other,  whose  right  hand  again  holds  the  left  elbow  of  the  arm  that  has 
seized  him.  The  fore-arms  touching  are  held  stiffly  out  and  swayed  up  and  down.  They  move 
si  lew.iys,  advance,  and  retire,  sometimes  bending  low,  sometimes  erect.  The  women  hold  each 
other  by  the  palms,  interlacing  the  fingers,  left  palm  upon  right  palm,  and  left  and  right 
fore-arms  touching.     They  move  like  the  men." 

Two  curious  points  may  be  added.  Tlie  mau  at  whose  instance  or  for  whose  benefit  the 
ceremony  is  performed  must  sleep  the  night  before  on  a  bed  of  straw ;  and  the  dancing  party  who 
are  greatly  excited  with  drink,  shout  continually  iwr,  bur  {pudendum  mtdiebre),  a  moie  oi 
invocation  believed  to  be  especially  acceptable  to  the  goddess.  In  this  somewhat  indelicate  cry 
we  may  perhaps  see  a  barbarous  and  undraped  reference  to  the  vis  genetrix  naturae  so  prominent 
in  many  early  forms  of  belief. 

Besides  these  greater  elemental  deities,  the  Mai  Paharias  recognize  and  propitiate  a  number 
of  vaguely-defined  animistic  powers,  chief  among  whom  is  Chordanu,  a  malevolent  spirit  needing 
to  be  appeased  at  certain  intervals  with  sacrifices  and  the  first-fruits  of  whatever  crop  is  on  the 
ground.  To  the  same  class  belong  Mahadana,  for  whom  eggs  are  the  appropriate  offering. 
Among  the  standard  Hindu  deities  Kali  and  Lakhi  Mai  (Lakshmi)  are  honoured  with  sparing 
and  infrequent  worship,  the.  offerings  in  this  case  being  the  perquisite  of  the  village  headmen. 

Ancestor  worship  is  in  full  force,  and  the  sacra  jprivata  of  a  Mai  Paharia  household  corre- 
spond precisely  with  those  observed  by  the  Male  tribe.  The  Lares  are  known  to  both  by  the 
familiar  term  Gumo  Gosain  or  Deota,  the  gods  of  the  wooden  pillar  i^Gumo),^  which  supports 
the  main  rafters  of  the  house.  Around  this  centre  are  grouped  a  number  of  balls  of  hardened 
clay,  representing  the  ancestors  of  the  family,  to  whom  the  first-fruits  of  the  earth  are  offered, 
and  the  blood  of  goats  or  fowls  poured  forth  at  the  foot  of  the  pillar  that  the  souls  may  not 
hunger  in  the  world  of  the  dead.  As  every  household  is  guarded  by  its  ancestral  gods,  so  every 
village  has  a  tutelary  deity  of  its  own — Larem  agri  cvstodem,  who  lives  in  a  sdl  tree  within  the 
villao-e.  This  tree  is  daubed  with  red  lead  and  worshipped  on  certain  occasions,  and  may  on  no 
accoimt  be  cut  down.  The  tribe  has  no  priests,  and  the  head  of  the  household  or  village,  as  the 
case  may  be,  performs  all  religious  and  ceremonial  observances.  Brahmans,  however,  are  to 
some  extent  held  in  honour,  arid  presents  are  given  to  them  on  festal  occasions. 

The  dead  are  usually  burned,  and  a  piece  of  bone  is  saved  from  the  flames  to  be  thrown 
into  a  river  or  a  deep  tank  the  waters  of  which  do  not  run  dry.  The  relatives  are  deemed 
impure,  and  may  not  eat  salt  for  .five  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they  are  shaved,  and 
partake  of  a  feast  provided  by  the  eldest  son.  The  funeral  expenses  are  a  first  charge  on  the 
estate,  and  after  these  have  been  paid  the  balance  is  equally  dividel  among  the  sons,  daughters 
getting  no  share.  Very  poor  .  persons,  who  cannot  afford  to  give  a  feast,  bury  their  dead  in  a 
recumbent  position  with  the  head  towards  the  south,  and  give  nothing  but  a  littlesaU  and  meal 
[sattn)  to  the  friends  who  attend  the  funeral.  In  Buchanan's  time  it  was  the  universal  custom 
to  bury  tbe  dead  on  the  day  of  death.  No  srdddh  is  performed  by  the  Mai  Paharias  proper,  but 
some  of  the  wealthier  members  of  the  Kumar  Bhag  sub-tribe  are  beginning  to  adopt  a  meagre 
form  of  this  ceremony  in  imitation  of  their  Hinda  neighbours. 

The  religion  of  the  Mangars  may  best  be  described  as  lax  Hinduism  tempered  by  survivals  Mangar. 
of  an  earlier  Animistic  cult.    Satya  Narain  is  one  of  their  favourite  deities.     Sansari  and  Aita- 
bareh  are  also  worshipped  with  offerings  of  goats,  fowls,  and  pigeons.     Upadhya  Brahmans 


'  Etlinology  of  Bengal,  p.  274, 
2  The  word  is  Malto. 
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assist  at  the  cult  o£  Satya  Narain  and  of  the  recognized  Hindu  gods ;  but  Sansari  and  Aitabareh 
are  worshipped  by  the  heads  of  households  without  the  assistance  of  priests.  Brahmans  are 
not  held  to  be  degraded  by  serving  as  priests  in  Mangar  families. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Mangars,  which  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Gurung  and 
Sunuwars,  are  curious  and  interesting.  Immediately  after  death  the  corpse  is  tied  with  three 
l>ieces  of  rope  to  a  stout  pole  and  carried  to  the  grave.  There  it  is  stripped,  dressed  in  new 
clothes,  and  laid  on  its  back  in  the  grave  with  the  head  pointing  to  the  north.  'I'he  forehead 
is  smeared  with  sandal  wood  paste.  One  of  the  maternal  relatives  of  the  deceased,  usually 
the  maternal  uncle,  is  then  chosen  to  act  as  priest  for  the  occasion,  and  to  conduct  the  ritual 
appointed  for  the  propitiation  of  the  dead.  First  of  all  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the  corpse 
some  silver  coins  and  some  coral,  which  is  greatly  prizsd  by  the  Himalayan  races.  Then  he 
lights  a  wick  soaked  in  clarified  butter,  touches  the  lips  with  fire,  scatters  some  parched  rice 
about  the  mouth,  and  lastly  covers  the  face  with  a  cloth  called  pujwnri.  Two  bits  of 
wood,  about  three  feet  long,  are  set  up  on  either  side  of  the  grave.  In  the  one  are  cut 
nine  steps  or  notches  forming  a  ladder  for  the  spirit  of  the  dead  to  ascend,  to  heaven;  on  the 
flther  every  one  present  at  the  funeral  cuts  a  notch  to  show  that  he  has  been  there.  As  the 
maternal  uncle  steps  out  of  the  grave,  he  bids  a  solemn  farewell  to  the  dead  and  calls  upon  him 
to  ascend  to  heaven  by  the  ladder  that  stands  ready  for  him.  When  the  earth  has  been  filled 
in,  the  stick  notched  by  the  funeral  party  is  taken  away  to  a  distance  and  broken  in  two  pieces, 
lest  by  its  means  the  dead  man  should  do  the  survivors  a  mischief.  The  pale  used  to  carry 
the  corpse  is  also  broken  up,  and  the  spades  and  ropes  are  left  in  the  grave. 

When  the  mourners  return  home,  one  of  their  party  goes  ahead  and  makes  a  barricade  of 
thorn  bushes  across  the  road  midway  between  the  grave  and  the  house  of  the  deceased.  On  the 
top  of  the  thorns  he  puts  a  big  stone  on  which  he  takes  his  stand,  holding  a  pot  of  burning  iacense 
in  his  left  hand  and  some  woollen  thread  in  hij  right.  One  by  one  the  mourners  step  on  the 
stone  and  pass  through  thj  smoke  of  the  inc3ns3  to  the  other  side  of  the  thorny  barrier.  As  they 
pass,  each  takes  a  piece  of  thread  from  the  man  who  holds  the  incense  and  ties  it  round  his  neck. 
The  object  of  this  curious  c3remony  is  to  prevent  the  spia-it  of  the  dead  from  coming  home  with 
the  mourners  and  establishing  itself  in  its  old  hauntp.  Conceived  of  as  a  miniature  man,  it  is 
believed  to  he  unable  to  make  its  way  on  foot  through  the  thorns  while  the  smell  of  the  incense, 
to  which  all  spirits  are  highly  sensitive,  prevents  it  from  surmounting  this  obstacle  on  the 
shoulders  of  one  of  the  mourners. 

Mech.  The  religion  of  the  Mech,  like  that  of  the  Dhimal,  is  still  in  an  early  stage  of  transition 

from  Animism  to  Hinduism.  They  describe  themselves  as  Hindus  of  the  Saiva  sect,  and  worship 
Siva  under  the  name  of  Batho,  and  his  consort  Kali  as  Bali  Khungri.  To  the  former  the 
Agnia-Mech  saerinee  buffaloes,  goats,  and  pigeons ;  while  his  wife  has  to  put  up  with  the  less 
respectable  offerings  of  pigs,  fowls,  and  goats,  which  the  Jati-Mech  offer  indifferently  to  either. 
The  Jati-Mech  also  reverence  as  a  household  goddess  {ghar-devi),  a  namelesss  personage,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  mother  of  Siva,  who  is  represented  by  a  lamp  of  sun-dried  clay  set  in  the  corner  of 
the  chief  room.  Pigs,  fowls,  plantains,  and  parched  rice  are  offered  to  her  on  any  day  in  the  week 
except  Sunday,  Tuesday,  or  Wednesday.  Among  their  other  deities  may  be  mentioned  Tsimising, 
Tista  Burhi  (Buchanan's  '  old  lady  ot  the  Tista '),  Mahesh  Thakur,  Sonnisi  and  Mahakal.  They 
have  no  Brahmans,  and  priests  {dhdmi  or  ojhd)  chosen  from  among  the  tribe  to  serve  them  for 
religious  and  ceremonial  purposes. 

Those  who  can  afford  a  funeral  pyre  prefer  to  burn  the  dead,  while  the  poorer  members  of  the 
tribe  bury,  placing  the  corpse  face  upwards  with  the  head  pointing  towards  the  south.  In  the 
latter  case  a  small  fi.re  is  kindled  upon  the  grave,  in  wliich  food  and  drink  are  burned  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  deceased.  The  Agnii-Mech  perform  a  meagre  propitiatory  rite  on  the  eighth  day,  and  the 
Jati-Mech  on  the  fourth  day,  after  death.  With  both  the  important  part  of  the  proceedings  is 
the  feast  which  ia  given  to  the  frienls  and  relatives  of  the  deceased.  Some  repeat, the  ceremony 
every  year  after  the  manner  of  the  Hindus,  but  this  is  unusual. 

Mimda.  ^^  *^®  ^'saA  of  the  Munda  religion  sfeinds  Sing-Bonga,  the  sun,  a  beneficent  but  somewhat 

inactive  deity,  who  concerns  himself  but  little  with  human  affairs,  and  leaves  the  details  of  the 
■executive  government  of  the  world  to  the  gods  in  charge  of  particular  branches  or  departments 
of  nature.  Nevertheless,  although  Sing-Bonga  himself  does  not  send  sickness  or  calamity  to 
men,  he  may  be  invoked  to  avert  such  disasters,  afid  in  this  view  sacrifices  of  white  goats  or 
white  cocks  are  offered  to  him  by  way  of  appeal  from  the  unjust  punishments  believed  to  have 
been  inflicted  by  his  subordiuates.  Next  in  rank  to  Sing-Bonga  comes  Buru-Bonga  or 
Marang-Buru,  also  known  as  Pat- Sarna,  a  mountain  god,  whose  visible  habitation  is  usually 
supposed  to  be  the  highest  or  most  remarkable  hill  or  rock  in  the  neighbourhood.  "  In  Chota 
Nagpur,"  says  Colonel  Dalton,  ^  "  a  remarkable  bluff,  near  the  village  of  Lodhma,  is  the 
Marang-Buru  or  Maha-Buru  for  a  wide  expanse  of  country.  Here  people  of  all  castes 
assemble  and  sacrifice — Hindus,  even  Mahomedans,  as  well  as  Kols.  There  is  no  visible 
object  of  worship  ;  the  sacrifices  are  offered  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  a  bare  semi-globular  mass  of 
rock.  If  animals  are  killed,  the  heads  are  left  there,  and  afterwards  appropriated  by  the  pahan 
or  village  priest."  Marang-Buru  is  regarded  as  the  god  who  presides  over  the  rainfall,  and  is 
appealed  to  in  times  of  drought,  as  well  as  when  any  epidemic  sickness  is  abroad.  The 
appropiiate  offering  to  him  is  a.  buffalo.  Ikir  Bonga  rules  over  tanks,  wells,  and  large  sheets  of 
Water ;  Garha-era  is  the  goddess  of  rivers,  streams,  and  the  small  springs  which  occur  on  many 
hill  sides  in  Chota  Nagpurj  while  Nage  or  Naga-era  is  a  general  name  applied  to  the  minor 
deities  or  spirits  who  haunt  the  swampy  lower  levels  of  the  terraced  rice-fields.     All  of  these 

1  Ethnulogy  of  Bengal,  188. 
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are  telieved  to  have  a  hand  in  spreading  disease  among  men,  and  require  constant  propitiation  to 
keep  them  ont  of  mischief.  White  goats  and  black  or  brown  cocks  are  offered  to  Ikir  Bonga, 
and  eggs  and  turmeric  to  the  Nage.  Deswali  or  Kara-Sarna  is  the  god  of  the  village  who 
lives  with  his  wife  Jahir  Burhi  or  Sarhul-Sarna  in  the  Sarna  or  sacred  grove,  a  patch  of  the 
forest  primeval  left  intact,  to  afford  a  refuge  for  the  forest  gods.  Every  village  has  its  own 
Deswali,  who  is  held  responsible  for  the  crops,  and  receives  periodical  worship  at  the  agricultural 
festivals.  His  appropriate  offeriug  is  a  hard  or  he-buffalo;  to  his  wife  fowls  are  sacrificed. 
Gumi  is  another  of  the  Sarna  deities  whose  precise  functions  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain. 
Bullocks  and  piojs  are  sacrificed  to  him  at  irregular  intervals.  Chandor  appears  to  be  fame  as 
Chando  Omol  or  Chanala,  the  moon  worshipped  by  women,  as  the  wife  of  Sing-Bonga  and  the 
mother  of  the  stars.  Colonel  Dalton  mentions  the  legend  that  she  was  faithless  to  her  husband, 
and  he  cut  her  in  two, '  but  repenting  of  his  anger  he  allows  her  at  times  to  shine  forth  in  full 
beauty.'  Goats  are  offered  to  her  in  the  Sarna.  Haprom  is  properly  the  homestead,  but  it  is 
used  m  a  wider  sense  to  denote  the  group  of  dead  ancestors  who  are  worshipped  in  the  homestead 
by  setting  apart  for  them  a  small  portion  of  every  meal  and  with  periodical  offerings  of  fowls. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  ever  on  the  watch  for  chances  of  doing  good  or  evil  to  their  descendants, 
and  the  Mundas  fully  realise  the  necessity  for  appeasing  and  keeping  tliem  in  good  humour. 

The  festivals  of  the  tribe  are  the  following  : — (1)  Sarhul  or  Sarjum-Baba,  the  spring 
festival  corresponding  to  the  Baha  or  Bah-Bonga  of  the  Santals  and  Hos  in  Chait  (March-April), 
when  the  sdl  tree  is  in  bloom.  Each  houtehold  sacrifices  a  cock  and  makes  offerings  of  sdt 
flowers  to  the  founders  of  the  village  in  whose  honour  the  festival  is  held.  (2)  Kadleta  or 
Eatauli  in  Asarh  at  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season.  "  Each  cultivator,'"  fays 
Colonel  Dalton,  "  sacrifices  a  fowl,  and  after  some  mysterious  rites  a  wing  is  stripped 
off  and  inserted  in  the  cleft  of  a  bamboo  and  struck  up  in  the  rice-field  and  dung- 
heap.  If  this  is  omitted,  it  is  supposed  that  the  rice  will  not  come  to  maturity."  (3) 
Nana  or  Jom-Nana,  the  festival  of  new  rice  in  Asin  when  the  highland  rice  is  harvested.  A 
white  cock  is  sacrificed  to  Sing-Bonga,  and  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  are  laid  before  him. 
Until  this  has  been  done  it  would  be  an  act  of  impiety  to  eat  the  new  rice.  (4)  Kharia  puja  or  - 
Kolom  Singh,  called  by  the  Hos  Deswdli  Bonga  or  Magh  Parab  celebrating  the  harvesting  of 
the  winter  rice,  the  main  crop  of  the  year.  Five  fowls  and  various  vegetables  are  offered  to 
Deswali,  the  god  cf  the  village  at  ^^IchaWhan  or  threshing  floor.  Among  the  Hos  of 
Singbhum  the  festival  is  kept  as  a  sort  of  satumale,  during  which  the  people  give  themselves 
up  to  dnmkenness  and  all  kinds  of  debauchery.  This  is  less  conspicuously  the  case  with  the 
Mundas  of  the  plateau  who  live  scattered  among  Hindu  and  Christian  neighbours,  and  do  not 
form  a  compact  tribal  community  like  the  Hos  of  the  Kolhdn.  The  festival,  moreover,  is  kept  by 
the  Mundas  on  one  day  only,  and  is  not  spread  over  a  month  or  six  weeks,  during  which  time 
the  people  of  different  villages  vie  with  each  other  in  dissipation,  as  they  do  in  the  Kolhan. 

The  religion  of  the  caste  is  not  easy  to  define.  We  may  discern  in  it  a  substratum  of  Murmi, 
primitive  Animism  overlaid  by  elements  borrowed  from  Hinduism,  and,  less  freely,  from 
Buddhism.  Everything  tends  towards  gradual  adoption  of  the  Nepalese  form  of  H  induism,  and 
Buddhist  usages  are  believed  to  be  on  the  decline,  though  the  Lama  still  serves  as  priest  at  a 
Murmi  weddin?,  and  flags  stamped  with  the  sacred  om  may  be  seen  flying  in  Murmi  villages. 
Notwithstanding  this  general  tendency  towards  the  triumph  of  Hinduism,  some  of  the  popular 
deities  of  the  caste  seem  to  belong  to  an  earlier  type.  The  stone  fetish  called  Thangbaljho  is 
honoured  by  winding  cloth  round  it  and  sprinkling  rice  on  its  top  j  and  every  September  goats 
and  f owlrf  are  sacrificed  and  their  blood  poured  forth  on  the  stone.  Siinilar  offerings  are  made 
to  Purbuja  devata,  a  forest  god  who  lives  in  a  tree  and  visits  with  fever  and  rheumatism  those 
who  neglect  his  worship.  Bhim  Singh,  one  of  the  Pandava  brothers,  is  worshipped  at  the 
Durga  Puja  with  sacrifices  of  buffaloes,  goats,  fowls,  and  ducks.  Sherkijho  is  a  fetish  of  ill- 
defined  attributes ;  while  Gyong  and  Changreshi  appear  to  be  deified  Lamas.  Behind  these 
again  are  the  vilbge  and  household  gcds,  a  shifting  and  shadowy  multitude,  which  no  man  can 
number  or  describe,  clamouring,  like  the  ghosts  who  crowded  round  Odysseus,  for  their  share  of 
sacrifice  and  libation. 

Brahmans  have  not  yet  been  called  in  to  organize  this  chaotic  Pantheon.  Their  functions 
are  confined  to  presiding  over  the  ceremony  of  mith,  and  occasionally  assisting  at  the  worship 
of  some  of  the  standard  Hindu  gods.  The  daily  religion  of  the  caste  is  looked  after  by  Lamas 
or  by  any  Murmi  who  has  a  turn  for  ceremonial  ministration. 

The  religion  of  the  Musabars  illustrates  with  remarkable^  clearness  the  gradual  trans-  Musahar. 
formation  of  the  fetichistic  Animism  characteristic  of  the  more  primitive  Dravidian  tribes  into 
the  debased  Hinduism  practised  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  caste  system.  Among  the  standard 
gods  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon,  Kdli  alone  is  admitted  to  the  honour  of  regular  worship.  To 
her  the  men  of  the  caste  sacrifice  a  castrated  goat,  and  the  women  offer  five  wheaten  cakes  with 
prayers  that  her  favour  may  be  shown  to  them  in  the  pains  of  childbirth.  In  parts  of  Gya  and 
Hazariba"-h  an  earlier  stage  .of  her  worship  may  be  observed.  Her  shrine  stands  at  the  out- 
skirts of  the  village,  and  she  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  local  goddess,  to  be  appeased  on  occnsion, 
like  the  Thakurfini  Mai  of  the  Hill  Bhuiyas,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  hog.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
that  the  definite  acceptance  of  KaU  as  a  member  of  the  Hindu  system  seems  rather  to  have 
detracted  from  the  respect  in  which  she  was  held  before  she  assumed  this  comparatively  orthodox 
position.  Her  transformation  into  a  Hindu  goddess  seems  to  have  rendered  her  less  malignant. 
Her  worship,  though  ostensibly  put  forward  as  the  leadmg  feature  of  the  Musahar  rehgm,^, 
seems  to  be  looked  upon  more  as  a  tribute  to  social  respectability  than  as  a  matter  vitally  affect- 
inff  a  man's  personal  welfare.  Kali  or  Debi  Mai,  as  she  is  commonly  called,  may  be  appeased  by 
M  occasional  sacrifice,  but  the  Birs  required  to  be  kept  constantly  m  good  humour,  or  they  may. 
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do  serious  miseliief.  The  six  Birs  or  heroes  known  as  Tuisi  Bir,  Eikmun,  Earn  Bir,  Bhawar 
Bir,  Asan  Bh-,  and  Charakh  Bir  are  believed  to  be  the  spirits  of  the  departed  Musahars  who 
exercise  a  highly  malignant  activity  from  the  world  of  the  dead.  Rikmun  is  often  spoken  of  as 
the  furka  or  ancestor  of  the  caste,  and  when  a  separate  sacrifice  is  offered  to  him  the  worshipper 
recites  the  names  of  his  own  immediate  forefathers.  On  ordinary  occasions  the  Birs  are 
satisfied  with  offerings  of  sweetmeats  prepared  in  ghee,  but  once  in  every  two  or  three  years  they 
demand  a  collective  sacrifice  of  a  more  costly  and  elaborate  character.  A  pig  is  provided,  and 
country  liquor,  with  a  mixture  of  rice,  molasses,  and  milk  is  offered  at  each  of  a  nunaber  of  balls 
of  clay  which  are  supposed  to  represent  the  Birs.'  Then  a  number  of  Bhakats  or  devotees 
are  chosen,  one  for  each  Bir,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  a  Brahman,  who  cuHously 
enough  is  supposed  to  know  the  mind  of  each  Bir  as  to  the  fitness  of  his  minister.  The  shaft 
of  a  plough  and  a  stout  stake  being  fixed  in  the  ground,  crossed  swords  are  attached  to  them, 
and  the  Bhakats  having  worked  themselves  up  into  a  sort  of  hypnotic  condition,  go  through  a 
variety  of  acrobatic  exercises  on  the  upturned  sword-blades.  If  they  pass  tthrough  this  unin- 
jured, it  is  understood  that  the  Birs  accept  the  sacrifice.  The  pig  is  then  speared  to  death 
with  a  sharp  bamboo  stake,  and  its  blood  collected  in  a  pot  and  mixed  with  country  liquor. 
Some  of  this  compound  is  poured  forth  on  the  ground  and  on  the  balls  of  clay,  while  the  rest 
is  drunk  by  the  Bhakats.  The  ceremony  concludes  with  a  feast  in  which  the  worshippers 
partake  of  the  offerings.. 

The  Musahars  have  not  yet  attained  to  the  dignity  of  keeping  Brahmans  of  their  own, 
though  they  call  in  Brahmans  as  experts  to  fix  auspicious  days  for  maniages  and  important 
religious  ceremonies,  to  assist  in  naming  children,  and  even  to  interpret  the  will  of  character- 
istic Musahar  deities  like  the  Birs.  In  the  matter  of  funeral  ceremonies  the  tendency  is  to 
imitate  Hindu  usage.  A  meagre  version  of  the  standard  sfdddh  is  performed  about  ten  days 
after  death,  and  once  a  year,  usually  in  the  month  of  October,  regular  oblations  are  made  for 
the  benefit  of  deceased  ancestors.  It  deserves'  notice  that  with  Masaharg,  as  with  Domsj  the 
sister's  eon  of  the  deceased  officiates  as  priest  at  the  srdddh. 
Nagesar.  In  Sarguja  the  Nagesar  worship  the  sun  with   offerings   of  white  cocks  and   sacrifice 

goats  to  Shikaria  deota,  but  their  chief  god  is  said  to  be  the  tiger.  In  Jashpur  they  swear 
by  the  tiger,  but  do  not  worship  him,  and  their  chief  god  is  Moihidhunia,  to  whom  fowls  are 
offered  every  year  and  a  buffalo  once  in  three  years.  They  also  recognize  Darha,  the  village 
god  of  the  Mundas,  and  keep  the  Sarhed  festival  like  them. 

Craon.  Xiike  the  Mundas,  they  acknowledge  a  Supreme  God,  adored  as  Dharmi  or  Dharmesh,  the 

Holy  One,  who  is  manifest  in  the  sua  ;  and  they  regard  Dharmesh  as  a  perfectly  pure,  beneficent 
being,  who  created  us,  and  would  in  his  goodness  and  mercy  preserve  us,  but  that  his  benevolent 
designs  are  thwarted  by  malignant  spirits  whom,  mortals  must  propitiate  as  Dharmesh  cannot  or 
does  not  interfere  if  the  spirit  of  evil  once  fastens  upon  us.  It  is  therefore  of  no  use  to  pray  to 
Dharmesh  or  to  offer  sacrifices  to  him  ;  so  though  acknowledged,  recognized,  and  reverenced,  he 
is  neglected,  whilst  the  malignant  spirits  are  adored.  The  Oraons  on  the  western  portion  of  the 
plateau,  where  there  are  few  Mundas,  ignore  the  Bongas  and  pay  their  devotion  to  Darha,  the 
Sarna  Burhi  (Lady  of  the  Grove),  and  the  village  hMts,  who  have  various  names.  Chanda  or 
Chandi  is  the  god  or  goddess  of  the  chase,  and  is  always  invoked  preparatory  to  starting  on 
great  hunting  expeditions.  Any  bit  of  rock,  or  stone,  or  excrescence  on  a  rock,  serves  to 
represent  this  deity.  The  hill  near  Lodhma,  known  to  the  Mundas  as  Marang  Biiru,  is  held  in 
great  reverence  by  the  Oraons.  To  the  spirit  of  the  hill,  whom  they  call  Baranda,  they  gjve 
bullocks  and  buffaloes,  especially  propitiating  him  as  the  bhut,  who,  when  malignantly  inclined, 
frustrates  God's  designs  of  sending  rain  in  due  season  to  fertilise  the  earth.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  Darha  is  almost  the  only  spirit  they  propitiate.  If  fowls  are  offered  to  him, 
they  must  be  of  divers  colours,  but  once  in  three  years  he  should  have  a  sheep  from  his  votaries  j 
and  once  in  the  same  period  a  buffalo,  of  which  the  o/'^a  or  jpa^M  gets  a  quarter.  The  Oraon 
must  always  have  something  material  to  worship,  renewed  every  three  years.  Besides  this 
superstitious  dread  of  the  spirits  above  named,  the  Oraon's  imagination  tremblingly  wanders 
in  a  world  of  ghosts.     Every  rock,  road,  river,  and  grove  is  haunted. 

Pin-  The  professed  religion  of  the  Pans  is  a  sort  of  bastard  Hinduism,  varying  with  the  loca- 

lity ill  which  they  happen  to  be  settled.  In  Orissa  and  Singbhum  they  incline  to  Vaishnavism, 
and  tell  a  silly  story  about  their  descent  from  Duti,  the  handmaiden  of  Radha,  while  in 
Lohardaga  the  worship  of  Mahadeva  and  Devi  Mai  is  more  popular.  This  veneer  of  Hindu- 
ism, however,  has  only  recently  been  laid  on,  and  we  may  discern  underneath  it  plentiful 
traces  of  the  primitive  Animism  common  to  all  the  Dravidian  tribes.  Man  is  surrounded  by 
unseen  powers — to  call  them  spirits  is  to  define  too  closely — which  need  constant  service  and 
propitiation,  and  visit  a  negligent  votary  with  various  kinds  of  diseases.  The  Pans  seem  now 
to  be  shuffling  off  this  uncomfortable  creed  and  deserting  their  ancient  gods,  while  as  yet 
they  have  not  taken  vigorously  to  Hinduism,  and  they  are  described  by  one  observer  as  having 
very  little  religion  of  any  kind.  Among  the  minor  gods  in  vogue  among  them  mention  may 
be  made  of  Pauri  Pahari  or  Bar-Pahar,  a  divinity  of  unquestionably  Dravidian  origin,  who 
inhabits  the  highest  hill  in  the  neighbourhood  and  demands  the  sacrifice  of  a  he-goat  in  the 
month  of  Phalgun,  and  occasional  offerings  of  ghee  all  the  year  round.  The  snake  is  also 
worshipped  as  the  ancestor  of  the  caste.  An  attempt  was  made  recently  by  the  Pans  of  Mohar- 
bhanj  to  induce  Brahmans  to  ofiiciate  for  them  as  priests  at  marriages  and  fuiieral  ceremonies, 
but  no  Brahmans  could  be  persuaded  to  undertake  these  offices. 

'     Some  speak  of  the  balls  as  the  "  houses  "  of  the  Birs,  but  this  seems  to  be  a  modern  refinement,    on   tlie 
primitive  idea,  which  recognizes  no  distinction  between  the  god  himself  ap.d  the  fetish  which  represents  hinj. 
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The  religion  of  the  Rautias  may  liest  be  deEcribed  as  a  mixture  of  the  primitive  Animism  Eanfia. 
characteristic  of  the  aboriginal  races  and  the  debased  form,  of  Hinduism  which  has  been  dis- 
seminated in  Chota  Nagpur  by  a  class  of  Brahmans  markedly  inferior  in  point  of  learnino- 
and  ceremonial  purity  to  those  who  stand  forth  as  the  representatives  of  the  caste  in  the  great 
centres  of  ,  Hindu  civilization.  Among  the  Bar-gohri  Rautias  many  have  of  late  years  become 
Kabirpanthis  ;  the  rest,  with  most  of  the  Chhot-gohri  and  the  Berras  of  both  suls-castes,  are 
Ramayat  Vaishnavas.  A  few  only  liave  adopted  the  tenets  of  the  Saiva  sects.  Rama,  Ganesa, 
Mahadeva,  and  Gauri  are  the  favourite  deities,  whose  worship  is  conducted  by  Sakadwipi 
Brahmans  more  or  less  in  the  orthodox  fashion.  Behind  the  fairly  definite  personalities  of 
these  greater  gods  there  loom  in  the  background,  through  a  fog  of  ignorance  and  superstition, 
the  dim  shapes  of  Bar-pahar  (the  Maransr  Burn  or  mountain  of  the  Mundas)  ;  Bura-buri,  the 
supposed  ancestors  of  mankind  ;  the  seven  sisters  who  scatter  cholerii,  small-pox,  and  cattle- 
plague  abroad  ;  Goraia,  the  village  god — a  sort  of  rural  Terminus ;  and  the  myriad  demons  with 
which  the  imagination  of  the  Kolhs  peoples  the  trees,  rocks,  streams,  and  fields  of  its 
surroundings. 

To  Bar-pahar  are  offered  he-buffaloes,  rams,  he-goais,  fowls,  milk,  flowers,  and  sweetmeats  ; 
the  animals  in  each  case  being  given  some  rice  to  chew  and  decked  with  garlands  of  flowers 
before  beipg  sacrificed.  When  offered  in  pursuance  of  a  special  vow,  the  animal  is  called  chardol 
and  is  slain  in  the  early  morning  in  the  sarnd  or  sacred  grove  outside  the  village  ;  rice,  ghee,  ' 
molasses,  vermilion,  flowers,  and  hel  leaves  being  presented  at  the  same  time.  No  female 
may  be  present  at  the  ceremony.  The  carcase  of  the  victim  is  distributed  among  the  wor- 
shippers, but  no  part  of  it  may  be  taken  into  the  village,  and  it  is  eooked'and  eaten  on  the-spot, 
even  the  remnants  being  buried  in  the  sarnd  at  the  end  of  the  feast.  The  head  is  eaten  by 
the  man  who  made  the  vow  and  the  members  of  his  family,  but  no  others  share  in  it,  owing  to 
the  belief  that  whoever  partakes  of  the  head  would  thereby  render  himself  liable  to  perform  a 
similar  fujd.  When  a  buffalo  is  sacrificed,  the  Rautias  do  not  eat  the  flesh  themselves,  but 
leave  the  carcase  to  the  Mundas,  Kharias,  and  other  beef-eating  folk  who  may  happen  to  be 
present. 

To  the  seven  sisters  {devis)  and  their  brother  Bhairo  a  lude  shrine  {devigarM)  is  erected 
in  the  centre  of  every  village,  consisting  of  a  raised  plinth  five  cubits  square  Covered  'by  a  tiled 
or  thatched  roof  resting  on  six  posts  of  gulaichi  trees  [Plumeria).  In-  the  middle  of  the 
plinth,  on  a  line  running  north  and  south,  stand  seven  little  mounds  of  dried  mud,  representing 
the  seven  goddesses,  while  a  smaller  mound  on  one  side  stands  for  Bhairo.  In  front  of  the 
Bevigarhi,  at  some  ten  or  fifteen  cubits'  distance,  is  a  larger  mound  representing  Goraiya,  the 
village^  godj-  to  whom  pigs  are  sacrificed  by  the  village  priest  {pd&an)  and,  by  men  of  the  Dosadh 
caste.  Regarding  the  names  and  functions  of  the  seven  sisters  there  seems  to  be  much 
uncertainty.     Some  Kautias  enumerate  the  following  : — 

.    Burhia  Mai  or  Sitala. 
Kankarin  Mai. 
Kali  Mai. 
Knleswari  M&i. 
Bagheswari  Mai. 
Mareswari  Mai. 
Dulhari  M^i. 

Others  substitute  Jwala-mukhi,  Vindhyabasini,  Malat  Mai,  and  Joginia  Mai  for  the  last 
four.  Jwala-mukhi  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage  in  the  Lower  Himalayas  north  of  the  Punjab, 
where  inflammable  gas  issues  from  the  ground  and  is  believed  to  be  the  fire  created  by  Parbati 
when  she  desired  to  become  a  saii.  Vindhyabasini  is  a  common  title  of  Sitala  Devi,  who 
presides  over  small-pox  throughout  Northern  India.  I  cannot  find  out  which  sisters  are  sup- 
posed to  be  responsible  for  cholera  and  cattle-plagne.  Kuleshwari  {kd-'  tiger '  in  Mundari)  and 
Bagheswari  apparently  have  to  do  with  the  tiger.  He-goats,  flowers,  fruit,  and  bel  leaves 
are  offered  to  the  seven  sisters  in  front  of  the  devi-gurli.  Women  and  children  are  present 
at  the  worship.     A  Sakadwipi  Brahman  presides,  but  does  not  slay  the  victims. 

The  Rautias,  though  less  plagued  by  the  terrors  of  the  unseen  world  than  are  the  Mundas 
and  Oraons,  have  certain  superstitions  which  are  worth  recording.  _  Women  who  die  in  child- 
birth persons  killed  by  a  tiger,  and  all  ojhas  or  exorcists,  are  liable  after  death  to  reappear  as 
bhuts,  or  malevolent  ghosts,  and  give  trouble  to  the  living.  In  such  cases  an  exorcist  {ojhd  or 
mati)  is  called  in  to  identify  the  spirit  at  work,  and  to  appease  it  by  gifts  of  money,  goats,  fowls, 
or  pio-s.  Usually  the  spirit  is  got  rid  of  in  a  few  months,  but  some  are  specially  persistent  and 
require  annual  worship  to  induce  them  to  remain  quiet.  Spirits  of  tliis  type,  who  were  great 
exorcists  or  otherwise  men  of  note  during  their  life-time,  often  extend  their  influence  over 
several  families,  and  eventuaUy  attain  the  rank  of  a  tribal  god.  ^       ^,     .  i,     • 

Babu  Rakhal  Das  Haldar,  Manager  of  the  Chutia  Nagpur  estate,  gives  the  following 
instance  of  exorcism  from  his  personal  experience.  In  December  1884,  when  the  Manager  was 
in  camp  at  the  foot  of  the  Baragain  hills  in  Lohardaga,  a  Kurmi  woman  of  Kukui  was  killed 
bv  a  tiger,  and  the  tiger-demon  in  her  form  was  supposed  to  be  haunting  the  village.  An  qjha 
who  was  sent  for  to  lay  the  ghost,  took  a  yoUng  man  to  represent  the  tiger-demon  and  after 
rtairincantations  put  him  into  a  kind  of  mesmeric  condition,  m  which  he  romped  about  on  aU 
fomrrand  generally  demeaned  himself  Hke  a  tiger.  A  rope  was  then  tied  round  his  Ipms  and 
£  wp7dr!ffffed  to  a  cross-road,  where  the  violent  fit  passed  off  and  he  became  insemble.  In 
this™ktiorheremaineduntlltheq;Vi«'recitedcertain^«^/«.andthrew  ™^  on  him,  when 
this  conon,!  u  pronounced  to  have  quitted  the  village, 

he  regained  h^s^seg^ana^t^^^^^^^^  traces   may  be  discerned  in  the  background  of  the  Sant^l  Santal 
religion  of  a/l-w/^**^  Supreme  Deity  called  Thakur,  whom  the  Santals  have  long  ceased  to 
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worship  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  he  is  too  good  to  ti-ouble  himself  about  anybody  and  does 
neither  good  nor  ill  to  mankind.  Some  identify  him  with  the  Sun,  whom  the  Santals  regard 
as  a  good  god  and  worship  every  fifth  or  tenth  year  with  sacrifices  of  slain  goats.  But  this 
point  is  uncertain;  and  I  am  myself  inclined  to  doubt  whether  a  god  bearing  the  Hindu  name 
Thakur,  and  exercising"  supreme  powers  which  mark  a  comparatively  late  stage  of  theological 
development,  can  really  have  formed  part  of  the  original  system  of  the  Santals.  However  this 
may  be,  the  popular  gods  of  the  tribe  at  the  present  day  are  the  following  : — (1)  Marang  Buru, 
the  great  mountain  or  the  very  liigh  one,  who  now  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Santal  Pantheon, 
and  is  credited  with  very  far-reaching  powers,  in  virtue  of  which  he  associates  both  with  the 
gods  and  with  the  demons.  (2)  Moreko,  fire,  now  a  single  god,  but  formerly  known  to  the 
Santals  under  the  form  of  five  brothers.  (3)  Jair  Era,  a  sister  of  Moreko,  the  goddess  of  the 
sacred  grove  set  apart  in  every  village  for  the  august  presence  of  the  gods.  (4)  Gosain  Era, 
a  younger  sister  of  Moreko.  (5)  Pargana,  chief  of  the  bongas  or  gods,  and  more  especially 
master  of  all  the  witches,  by  reason  of  which  latter  functions  he  is  held  in  especial  reverence. 
(6)  M  an j  hi,  a  sort  of  second  in  command  to  Pargana,  a  personage  who  is  supposed  to  be 
particularly  active  in  restraining  the  gods  from  doing  barm  to  men.  The  two  latter  are  clearly 
deities  constructed  on  the  model  of  the  communal  and  village  officials  whose  names  they  bear. 
The  idea  is  that  the  gods,  like  men,  need  supervising  officials  of  this  sort  to  look  after  them  and 
keep  -them  in  order.  All  the  foregoing  gods  have  their  allotted  place  in  the  sacred  gi-ove 
{Jdhirthdn)  and  are  worshipped  only  in  pubhc.  Marang  Buru  alone  is  also  worshipped  privately 
in  the  family. 

Each  family  al^o  has  two  special  gods  of  its  own—the  Orak-bonga  or  household  god,  and 
the  Abge-bonga  or  secret  god.  The  names  of  the  Orak-bongas  are  (1)  BaSpahar,  (2)  Deswali 
(.S)  Sas,  (4)  Goraya,  (5)  Barpahar,  (6)  Sarchawdi,  (7).  Thuntatursa.  The  Abge-bongas  are 
the  following : — (1)  Dharasore  or  Dharasanda,  (2)  Ketkomkudra,  (3)  Champa-denagarh, 
(4)  Garhsinka,  (5)  Lilachandi,  («)  Dhanghara,  (7)  Kudrachandi,  (8)  Bahara,  (9)  Duarseri' 
(10)  Kudraj,  (11)  Gosain  Era/(12)  Achali,  (13)  Deswali.  No  Santal  would  divulge  the 
name  of  his  Orak-bonga  and  Abge-boriga  to  any  one  but  his  eldest  son  ;  and  men  are  parti- 
cularly careful  to  keep  this  sacred  knowledge  from  their  wives  for  fear  lest  they  should  acquire 
undue,  influence  with  the  bongas,  become  witches,  and  eat  up  the  family  with  impunity  when 
the  protection  of  its" gods  has  been  withdrawn.  The  names  given  above  were  disclosed  to  Mr. 
Skrefsrud  by  Christian  Santals.  When  sacrifices  are  offered  to  the  Orak-bongas  the  whole 
family  partake  of  the  offerings ;  but  only  men  may  touch  the  food  that  has  been  laid  before  the 
Abge-bonsas.  These  sacrifices  take  place  once  a  year.  No  regular  time  is  fixed,  and  each  mau 
performs  them  when  it  suits  his  convenience. 

There  still  lingers  among  the  Santals  a  tradition  of  a  '  mountain-god  '  (Buru-bonga)  of 
unknown  name,  to  whom  human  sacrifices  used  to  be  offered,  and  actual  instances  have  been 
mentioned  to  me  of  people  being  kidnapped  and  sacrificed  within  quite  recent  times  by  influen- 
tial headmen  of  communes  or  villages,,  who  hoped  in  this  way  to  gain  great  riches  or  to  win 
some  specially  coveted  private  revenge.  These  are  not  the  motives  which  prompted  human 
sacrifice  among  the  Kandhs  of  Orissa,  a  tribe  whose  internal  structure  curiously  resembles  that 
of  the  Santals.  The  Kandh  sacrifice  was  undertaken  for  thfi  benefit  of  the  entire  tribe  not  in 
the  interest  of  individual  ambition  or  malevolence.  It  is  curious  to  hear  that  one  of  the  men 
credited  with  this  iniquity  was  himself  murdered  during  the  Santal  rebellion  of  1855,  by  being 
slowly  hewn  in  pieces  with  axes,  just  as  his  own  victims  had  been^a  mode  of  execution  which 
certainly  recalls  the  well-known  procedure  of  the  Kandhs.  ' 

The  chief  festival  of  the  Santals  is  the  Sohrai  or  harvest  festival,  celebrated  in  Paush 
(November- December),  after  the  chief  rice  crop  of  the  year  has  been  got  in.  Public  sacrifices 
of  fowls  are  offered  by  the  priest  in  the  sacred  grove;  pigs,  goats  and  fowls  are  sacrificed  bv 
private  families,  and  a  general  saturnalia  of  drunkenness  and  sexual  license  prevails.  Chastity- 
is  in  abeyance  for  the  time,  and  all  unmarried  persons  may  indulge  in  promiscuous  "intercourse 
This  license,  however,  does  not  extend  to  adultery,  nor  does  it  sanction  intercourse  betweeii 
persons  of  the  same  sept,  though  even  this  offence,  if  committed  during  the  Sohrai,  is  punished 
less  severely  than  at  other  times.  Next  in  importance  is  the  Baha  puja,  kept  in  p'halgun  (Feb- 
ruary-March) when  the  sa^  tree  comes  into  flower.  Tribal  and  family  sacrifices  are  held  manv 
victims  are  slain  and  eaten  by  the  worshippers,  every  one  entertains  their  friends,  dancing  goes  on 
day  and  night,  and  the  best  songs  and  flute-music  are  performed.  A  peculiar  feature  of 
this  festival  is  a  sort  of  water-bottle  in  which  men  and  women  throw  water  at  each  other  until 
they  are  completely  drenched. 
Thdru.  .  '^^^.  r?%ion  °*  ^^i^  Th^rus  is  a  compound  of  the  mingled  Animism  and  Natm-e-worshin   ' 

characteristic  of  tne  aboriginal  races  and  oi  elements  borrowed  from  popular   Hinduism      A 
prominent  place  in  their  Pantheon  is  taken  by  the  hero  Rikheswar,  whom  I  suspect  to  be  ide  t 
calwith  the  Eikhmun  of  the  Musahar-Bhuiyas.     According  to  the  legend  in  vogue  amono  ^Vi^" 
Tharus  of  Kheri,  this  deified  founder  was  a  son  of  the  renowned  aboriginal  Kine  Raia  bIt,^ 
whose  fame  is  still  rife  in  many  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Upper  India  and  Bihar  as  one  who  h  l!l 
the  rank  and  title  of  Chakravarti,  or  universal  emperor,  in  the  olden  time.     Rikheswar  or  R  k  h 
was  banished,  it  is  said,  from  his  father's  court,  and  ordered  with  his  band  of  male  followe^  ^  t 
seek  for  a  new  home  in  the  north,  from  which  they  were  never  to  return.     Setting  out  on^'th 
wanderings,  they  took  as  wives  any  women  whom  they  could  steal  or  capture  on  the  road  and  T 
this  way  the  Tharu  tribe  was  founded.   It  was  not  till  they  had  reached  the  sub-Himalavan  fm-P  f 
in  which  they  still  dwell  that  they  decided  to  rest  and  settle.     The  soul  of  Baksha  is  stil  b  V     A 
to_  hover  among  the  people  of  his  tribe.     Just  as  in  ancient  days  he  led  them  safely  throuffhTiP 
wide  wilderness  into  a  new  and  distant  settlement,  so  in  the  present  day  he  is  said  to  b     fh 
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guardian  and  guide  of  men'  travelling  on  a  distant  journey.  No  Tharu  ever  sets  out  from  his 
village  for  such  a  purpose  without  first  propitiating  him  with  gifts  and  promising  him  a 
sumptuous  feast  of  tlesh,  milk,  and  wine  on  his  return.  His  presence  is  represented  bj  a  mound 
of  mud/  with  a  stone  fixed  in  the  middle  ;  and  he  delights  in  seeing  the  head  of  a  live  capon 
dashed  against  this  stone,  and  to  feel  its  blood  trickling  down  the  side.  One  peculiarity  of  this  * 
god  is  that  he  is  deaf, — an  emblem  of  his  antiquity  ;  and  hence  vows  and  prayers- are  addressed  to 
him  in  a  stentorian  tone,  of  voice.  The  title  ^wwa,  which  is  generally  prefixed  to  his  name, 
implies  that  during  his  residence  on  earth  he  was  famous  as  a  wizard  or  medicine-man,  and 
acquired  through  this  means  the  kingship  or  leadership  of  his  tribe. 

The  Animistic  element  in  the  Tharu  faith  being  represented  by  Kikheswar,  we  may  perhaps 
ti'ace  a  mangled  sru'vival  of  JSature-worship  in  two  other  deities  of  some  importance,  to  whom 
Thams  address  their  vows.  One  is  Madadeo,,  the  god  of  intoxicating  liquor,  especially  of  the 
rice-wine  made  by  themselves  ;  the  other  is  Dharchandi,  the  patroness  of  cattle,  though  her 
name  would  imply  that  she  was  at  first  intended  to  impersonate  the  earth.  Her  shrine,  like 
those  of  the  other  deities  already  named,  is  a  mound  of  clay^  The  mound  dedicated  to 
Dharchandi  is  studded  with  short  wooden  crosses,  on  which  rice,  pulse,  and  other  produce  of  the 
fields  are  offered,  and  always  on  plates  of  leaf.  Her  shrine  is  so  placed  that  all  the  cattle  of  the 
village,  together  with  the  swine,  sheep,  and  goats,  pass  it  on  going  out  to  graze,  and  repass  it 
on  their  return.  When  the  cattle  sicken  or  die,  larger  and  more  valuable  offerings  are  made. 
Neither  of  these  deities  is  known  or  worshipped  by  other  natives  of  Upper  India. 

Fowls  are  offered  to  Dharchandi ;  he-goats  to  Mari,  the  patron  goddess  of  Kanjars  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Nesfield,  identical  with  Kali.  This,  however,  seems  not  to  be  the  case  in 
Bihar.  In  Champaran  Kua  is  worshipped  as  a  village  deity  by  casting  sweetmeats  down  a  well 
(kud)  and  smearing  vermilion  on  its  rim.  All  these  primitive  deities,  however,  are  rapidly 
losing  ground  in  the  estimation  of  thepeople,  and  giving  way  to  the  more  popular  worship  of 
Siva  and  his  consort  Kali.  It  is  likely  enough  that  both  of  these  are  themselves  merely 
elaborated  forms  of  aboriginal  objects  of  worships  which  may  well  have  been  familiar  to  an 
earlier  generation  of  Tharus.  But  Siva  and  Kali,  as  now  revered  by  the  tribe,  have  clearly  been 
borrowed  at  quite  a  recent  date  from  the  Hindus,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  indigeneous 
deities. 

The  goddess  who  presides  over  hfe  and  death,  and  whom  the   Tharus  believe  to  be  the 

supreme  power  in  the  universe,  is  Kalika,— one  of  the  numerous  forms  of  Devi,  Durga,  or  Kali, 

at  whose  name  all  India  trembles,  especially  the  low  castes  and  the  casteless  tribes,   amongst 

whom   she  originally  sprung.     Medicine-men  look  to  Kalika  as  the  special  patroness  of  their  art. 

To  the  fair  sex  she  is  the  goddess  of  parturition,  and  her  aid  is  especially   invoked  by   women 

who  have  had  no  children.     All  classes  combine  to  give  her  a  periodical  ovation,  accompanied 

with  much  dancing,  banqueting,  and  drinking  of  wine,  at  about  the  middle  of  October.     Tharus 

also  take  part  in   the  huge  animal  sacrifice  performed  at  her.  celebrated  altar  in  Devi  Patau 

(Gonda  district).     Such  is  her  thirst  for  blood,  that  at  this  time   20  buffaloes,  250  goats,   and 

250  pigs  are  slaughtered  daily  for  ten  days  continuously.     The  sacrifice  is  vicarious,  the  blood  of 

buffaloes,  etc.,  being  intended  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  human  victims.     This  loathsome  festival  is 

thronged  with  visitors  from  the  plains  of  India  and  from  the  hills  of  Nepal,  Sikkim,  and  Bhotan. 

"  Another  deity  revered    by  Tharus,  and  like  Kalika,  of  indigenous  or  non-Aryan  origin,  is 

her  consort  Siva  known  chiefly  amongst  Tharus  by  the  name  of  Bhairaya,    the  Terrible, .  or 

Thakur,  tlie  Lord,  and  amongst  Hindus  by  that  of  Maliadev,  tiie great  god.    He,  like  his  spouse, 

is  a  god  of  destruction,  and   thirsts  for  blood;  but   he  is  chiefly  worshipped  by  Tharus  as. the 

author  of  reproduction,  of  which  a  stone  lingam,  as  amongst   Hindus,   is  sometimes  made  tlie 

symbol.     It  is  more  usual,  however,  for  a  Tharu  to  erect  a  mud  mound  in  front  of  his  house  and 

fix  au  upright  pole  in  its  centre  to  represent  the  presence  of  this  phallic  divinity." 

Although  modern  Hinduism  is  fast  displacing  the  earlier  gods  oE  the  Tharu  religion,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  principles  of  their  primitive  belief  will  long  survive  in  the  strong  fear 
of  evil  spirits  which  continually  haunts  the  tribe.     It  is  to  the  action  of  these  spirits  that  fever, 
ague,  cough,  dysentery,  fainting,  headache,  madness,  bad  dreams,  and  pain  of  all  kinds  are  ascribed. 
In  fact,  the  Tharus  have  no  conception  of  natural  disease,  and  no  belief  in  natural  death,  except 
what  is  faintly  conceived  to  be  the  result  of  natural  decay.     Their  state,  therefore,  would  be  one 
of  utter  helplessness  were  it  not  for  the  reputed  skill  of  medicine-men  or  sorcerers,   who  profess 
to  have  the  power  to  control  the  spirits  of  the  air  or  to  interpret  their  grievances  and  wants.    In 
the   Tharu  language    these  men  are  called   hararar  ;    but  the  titles  of  Guru,  Gurua,  Bhagat, 
Nyotya,  Ojhait,  all  of  which  are  "borrowed  from  Hindi,  are  now  in   common  use,  though  even 
of  these  the  last  two  are  probably  of  aboriginal  or  non-Sanskrit  origin.     The  power  of  the 
medicine-man  is  tremendous.     He  has  a  host  of  liege  spirits  at  his    command.  '  Not  only  can 
he  expel  a   fiend  from  the  body  of  the  sufferer,  but  he  can  produce  suffering  or  death  by  driv- 
ing a  malignant  spirit  into  the  body  of  his  foe.     In  order  to  exorcise  an  evil  spirit,  he  holds  in 
his  left  hand  some  ashes  of  cowdung,  or  grains  of  mustard  seed,  or  wild  nuts,  and  after  breath- 
ing some   mystical  virtue  into  them   by  the  utterance  of  a  spell,  he  causes  the  patient  to  eat 
them,,  or  has  them  attached  to  his  arm.  „     ,    Tr-i-n    i        ,        «,.        . 

The  religion  of  th&  Tipperahs  is  a  debased  form  of  Hinduism.  They  offer  to  Kah  black  goats,  Tipperah . 
rice  plantains,  sweetmeats,  areca  nut,  curds,  red  lead,  etc.  The  goddess  has  no  image,  but  is 
rPTiresented  for  sacrificial  purposes  by  a  round  lump  of  clay,  the  edges  of  which  are  drawn  out 
into  four  points  or  legs,  so  that  the  whole,  seen  from  above,  bears  a  rough  resemblance  to 
on  urchin  with  four  arms.  Satya-Narayn  isalso  worshipped,  but  in  his  case  the  offerings 
coS'st  only  of  fruits  or  flowers.  The  tribe  do  not  employ  Brdhmans,  but  have  priests,  or 
rather  exorcists,  of  their  own,  called  Auchai,  whose  office  is  hereditary. 
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a   Tipperah  dies,  his  body  is  immediately  removed  from  wifchiu  the  house  to  the 
fowl  is  killed  and  placed  with  some  rice  at  the  dead  man's  feet.     The  body  is 


"When 

open  air.     A  fowl  iVkilled  and  placed  

burnt  at  the  water  side.  At  the  spot  where  the  body  was  first  laid  out,  the  deceased's  relatives 
kill  a  cock  every  morning  for  seven  days,  and  leave  it  there  with  some  rice  as  an  offering  to  the 
manes  of  the  dead.  A  month  after  death  a  like  offering  is  made  at  the  place  of_  cremation, 
and  this  is  occasionally  repeated  for  a  year.  The  ashes  are  deposited  on  a  hill  in  a  small 
hut  built  for  the" purpose  in  which  are  also  placed  the  dead  man's  weapons, — a  spear,  ddos  of 
two  sorts  (one  his  lighting  ddo,  the  other  his  every-day  bread-winner),  arrow  heads,  his  metal- 
stemmed  pipe,  earrings,  and  ornaments.     The  place  is  held  sacred." 

In  connection  with  the  beliefs  of  the  Tipperahs  regarding  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  Major 
Lewin  speaks  of  a  curious  practice,  lie  says  : — "  V\  e  were  travelling  once  through  the  jungles, 
and  the  path  led  across  a  small  streamlet.  Here  I  observed  a  white  thread  stretched  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  bridging  the  stream.  On  inquiring  the  reason  of  this  it  appeared  that  a  man 
had  died  away  from  his  home  in  a  distant  village;  his  friends  had  gone  thither  and  performed 
his  obsequies,  after  which  it  was  supposed  that  the  dead  man's  spirit  would  accompany 
them  back  to  his  former  abode.  Without  assistance,  however,  spirits  are  unable  to  cross  running 
water;  therefore  the  stream  here  had  been  bridged  in  the  manner  aforesaid." 

Another  use  of  the  white  thread  mentioned  by  Lewin  as  practised  by  the  Tipperahs  and 
most  of  the  hill  races  seems  to  be  a  survival  of  the  primitive  Animistic  belief  which  attributes 
all  disease  to  the  action  of  malevolent  spirits,  who  nevertheless  can  be  propitiated  by  the 
exorcist  who  knows  the  proper  means  of  turning  away  their  wrath.  ^  When  an  epidemic  breaks 
out  in  a  village,  the  Tipperahs  and  many  other  hill  tribes  call  in  an  Auchai  to  appease  the  demon 
of  sicknpss  by  a  sacrifice.  The  entire  village  is  encircled  with  a  newly-spun  white  thread,  and 
the  blood  of  the  animal  sacrificed  is  freely  sprinkled  about.  This  is  followed  by  careful  sweep- 
ing and  cleansing,  and  the  houses  and  gates  are  decorated  with  green  boughs.  For  three  days 
afterwards  the  thread  is  maintained  unbroken,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  enter  or  leave  the 
village.  The  theory  seems  to  be  that  if  the  demon  who  presides  over  the  malady  can  be  kept 
at  bay  for  that  time,  be  will  go  away  disappointed,  while  a  breach  of  the  quarantine  or  khang 
would  lead  to  a  renewal  of  the  out-break, 
ijiyjjj.  Tiyars  are  almost  to   a  man  Vaishnava  in  creed,  their  i-eligious  ceremonies  being  always 

held  beneath  trees.  The  seorha  [Trophis  aspera),  a  very  common  scrubby  plant,  is  held  in 
especial  veneration  by  them,  and  its  shade  is  usually  selected  as  the  scene  of  their  worship ;  but 
should  this  tree  be  not  at  hand,  the  nim,  bel,  orgujali  [Shorea  rohusta)  forms  an  efficient  substi- 
tute. Hindustani  Tiyars  sacrifice  a  goat  to  Kali  on  the  DiwaU,  but  the  animal,  instead  of 
being  decapitated  in  the  orthodox  Hindu  way,  is  stabbed  with  a  sharp-pointed  piece  of  wood — a 
practice  universal  among  the  aboriginal  races  of  India,  after  which,  as  with  the  Dosadhs,  the 
tiesh  is  eaten  by  the  worshippers.  Bengali  Tiyars,  on  the  other  hand,  sacrifice  a  swine  to  Bura 
Burion  the  Paush  (December- January)  Sankranti — slaughtering  it  in  the  same  way  as  their  Hin- 
dustani brethren.  They  do  not,  however,  eat  the  flesh.  At  the  Ganga  festival  in  Jeth  (May) 
they  offer  a  white  kid,  pigeon  and  milk  to  the  spirit  of  the  river,  and  adore  with  great  solemnity 
Manasa  Devi  in  the  month  of  Sravan  (July- August). 

As  was  natural,  the  Tiyars  have  peopled  the  waters  and  streams  with  beneficent  and  wicked 
spirits,  whose  friendship  is  to  be  secured,  and  enmity  averted,  by  various  rehgious  rites.  Along 
the  banks  of  the  river  Lakhya  they  worship  Pir  Badr,  Khwajah  Khizr,  and,  in  fulfilment  of 
vows,  offer  through  any  Musulman  a  goat  to  Madar,  whom  they  regard  as  water  god,  but  who 
may  be  identified  with  Shah  Madar  Badi'uddin.  In  st  irmy  weather  and  in  bad  fishing  seasons 
they  invoke  Khala-Kumari,  a  naiad,  to  whorh  the  first  fruits  are  presented,  in  the  same  way 
as  Hindus  do  to  Lakshmi.  In  Bihar  Mangal  Chandi,  Jai  Singh,  and  Lai  are  their  chief 
minor  gods. 

In  Purneah  Tiyars  worship  a  peculiar  deity  called  Prem  Raja  or  Pamiraj,  who,  they  say, 
belonged  to  their  tribe  and  was  a  celebrated  brigand  residing  at  Bahuragar,  in  llrhut. 
Having  been  ou  many  occasions  favoured  by  the  deity,  he  was  translated  (Aprakasa),  and 
disappeared  along  with  his  boat.  In  1864  one  Baijua  Tiyar  gave  out  that  Pamiraj  had  appeared 
to  him  in  a  vision  and  ordained  that  the  Tiyars  should  cease  to  be  fishermen  and  devote 
themselves  instead  to  certain  religious  rites,  which  would  procure  general  prosperity.  Great 
excitement  ensued,  and  in  February  1865  about  four  thousand  Tiyars  from  Ghazipur,  Benares, 
and  the  adjoining  districts  assembled  at  Gogra,  in  Purneah,  and  after  offering  holy  water  to  a 
private  idol  belonging  to  baijua,  which  he  said  came  to  him  out  of  a  bamboo  post,  3,00  U  goats 
were  sacrificed.  Shortly  afterwards  another  meeting  of  the  tribe  was  held  in  the  Benares 
district,  at  which  a  murder  was  committed.  This  movement  was  a  repetition  of  a  precisely 
similar  one  among  the  D,osadhs  of  Bihar  in  1863,  and,  like  it,  was  short-lived  and  unsuccessful. 

As  is  done  by  all  Bengali  fishermen,  the  Jal  Palani,  on  the  "  Tilwa  "  Sankranti  in  Magh 
(Januaiy-February),  when  the  sun  enters  Capricorn,  is  observed  by  the  Tiyars.  The  close  time 
lasts  from  two  to  fifteen  days,  but  the  demand  for  fish  being  steady,  they  catch  on  the  eve  of 
the  festival  an  extra  supply  and  keep  them  alive  for  purposes  of  sale,  there  being  no  offence  in 
selling,  although  there  is  in  catching,  fish  at  that  period,  when  prices  being  high  profits  are 
unusually  good. 
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Part  I.— Descriptive. 

692.  Among  the  various  causes  which  contribute  to  the  growth  of  a  race  or  Searching 
the  making  of  a  nation  by  far  the    most  effective  and  persistent  is  the  /wj^rriage"^ 
cormubii—fke  body  of  rules  and  conventions  governing  inter-marriage.     The  in-  custom. 
fluence  of  these  rules  penetrates  every  family ;  it  abides  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion and  gathers  force  as  time  goes  on.  The  more  eccentric  the  system,  the  more 
marked  are  the  consequences  which  it  tends  to  produce.     With  men,  as  with  ani- 
mals,  artificial  selection  is  more  potent  and  works  more  rapidly  than  natural 
selection. 

693.  In  no  department  of  life  is  the  contrast  sharper  between  the  East  and  ^(f  t^^** 
the  West,  the  stationary  and  the  progressive  societies,  the  races  of  India^and  the  an/Ei^ope.** 
nations  of  Europe.     The  first  point  which  strikes  an  observer  is  the  almost  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  the  married  state.     In  Europe  sentiment  and  prudence 
exercise  divided  sway,  and  the  tendency  on  the  whole  is  rather  towards  a  decline 

in  the  number  of  marriages.    In  India  neither  of  these  motives  comes  pro- 
minently into  play.     Religion  on  the  other  hand,  which  in  the  West  makes  not 
•anfrequently   for  celibacy,  throws  its  weight  in  India  almost  wholly  into  the 
other  scale.     A  Hindu  man  must  marry  and  beget  children  to  perform  his 
funeral  rites,  lest  his  spirit  wander  uneasily  in  the  waste  places  of  the  earth.     If 
a  Hindu  maiden  is  unmarried  at  puberty,  her  condition  brings  social  obloquy  on 
her  family,  and  on  a  strict  reading  of  certain  texts  entails  retrospective  damna- 
tion on  three  generations   of  ancestors.     But  the  general  obligation  to  marry  is 
hampered  by  numerous  conditions.    In  the  West,  the  field  from  which  a  man 
can  choose  his  wife  is  practically  unlimited.     The  restrictions  based  on  con- 
sangTiinity  are  few,  and  all  but  an  insignificant  number  of  marriages  are  deter- 
mined by  the  free  choice  of  persons  who  have  attained  physical  maturity  and 
believe  they  know   their  own  minds.    In  India,  throughout  the  ever  widening 
area  dominated  by  Hindu  tradition  or  influence,  one  set  of  rules  contracts  the 
circle  within  which  a  man  must  marry ;   another  set  artificially  expands  the 
circle  within  which  he  may  not  marry ;  a  third  series  of  cofiventions  imposes 
special  disabilities  on  the  marriage  of   women.     A  fourth  injunction,  not  as 
yet  universal  but  constantly  gaining  ground,  forbids  a   widow  to   marry  again. 
Under  the  regime  of  infant  marriage,  wedded  life  too  often  commences  before 
physical  maturity    has  set  in  and  the  children  thus  united  make  their  first 
acquaintance  when  they  are  already  husband  and  wife.     Polygamy  tempered 
by  poverty,  and  two  forms  of  polyandry,  both  tending  to  disappear  under  the 
influence  of  popular  disapproval,   complete  the  series  of  contrasts  between 
Indian  and  European  marriage  customs.    We  shall  consider  later  on  bow  far 
the  dry  figures  of  the  census  bear  witness  to  the  far  reaching  consequences  of 
these  restrictions  on  the '  natural  tendencies  of  the  human  race.    But  before 
examining  the  statistics  it  will  be  of  interest  to  describe  more  fully  the  customs 
alluded  to  above.     Two  of  these,  endogamy  and  exogamy,   are  common  to  aU 
primitive  societies.    Polyandry  and  polygamy  are  found  in  several _  societies 
which  are  not  primitive;     Hypergamy,  infant  marriage,  and  the  prohibition  of 
widow  remarriage,  are,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  India.     In  describing  these  rules 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  constant  reference  to  the  social  groups,  tribes,  castes 
and  the  like  by  which  their  operation  is   determined.    Marriage  is  the  most 
prominent  factor  in  the  caste  system,  and  the  customs  which  regulate  marriage 
can  only  be  described  in  terms  of  caste  or  of  some  tribal  unit  which  closely 
resembles  a  caste  or  represents  a  stage  in  the  process  by  which  caste  has  been 
evolved     The  only  people  to  whom  this  remark  does  not  apply  are  the  Burmese 
and  other  races  of  further  India.     The  Muhammadans  in  most  parts  of  India 
have  been  affected  in  various  degrees  by  the  example  of  Hindu  marriage  usage ; 
and  Native  Christians  have  not  always  escaped  the  same  pervadmg  mfluence. 

694    The    terms  endogamv    and    exogamy— passablement  barbares  as  j-^^^^g^^y^ 
M  Senart  has  called  them-rwere  introduced  more  than  forty  years  ago  by  the  late 
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Mr.  J.  F.  McLennan  in  his  well  known  essay  on  Primitive  Marriage. 
The  laws  governing  marriage  which  these  terms  denote,  were  then  unnamed. 
Mr.  McLennan  was,  I  helieve,  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  them,  and  the 
names  devised  by  him  have  been  adopted  by  all  who  have  since  written  on 
the  subject.  Endogamy,  or  "  marrying  in "  is  the  custom  which  forbids  the 
members  of  a  particular  social  group  to  marry  any  one  who  is  not  a  member 
of  the  group.  An  endogamQUs  division,  thereface,  is  a  group  within  which  its 
members  must  marry.  The  following  types  of  endogamous  divisions  piay  be 
distinguished.  The  enumeration  is  probably  not  exhaustiye,  but^  it  may  serve 
to  illustrate  the  lines  on  which  the  principle  of  endogamy  works  in  India :  — 

I.— Ethnic  groups,  consisting  of  compact  tribes  like  the  Aryan  B4.ipM.t8 
of  Eajputana,  and  the  Dravidia^  Mundas,  Or^cais  and  Sant^fe  of 
Ohota  Nagpur  and  also  including  tribes,  like  the  Bhumij,  who  haye 
adopted  Hinduism  and  transformed  themselves  iflto  a  ea§te.  I© 
the  case  of  the  latter,  the  assumption  of  a  common  origin  is  hrnne 
out  by  what  is  known  of  the  history  and  affinities  of  the  tribe,  but 
after  having  become  a  caste,  its  members  set  to  work  to  strip 
themselves  of  all  customs  likely  to  betray  their  true  descent. 
At  the  same  time  the  substantial  landholders,  if  theue  are  any 
among  the  tribe,  usually  break  off  from  the  rest  and  set  up  as 
■  Edjputs,  a  designation  which  outside  of  Bajputana  proper  does  not 
necessarily  imply  any.  race  distinqtion  and  fpeqijently  means 
nothing  more  than  tlmt  the  people  using  it  h%ve  or  claim  i% 
have  piroprietary  rights  in  land.  The  local  raja  of  the  BhmmJ 
country  pretends  to  be  some  kind  of  Eajput,  and  even  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  caste  prefer  the  title  of  Saidar  to  their  proper  tribal 
desigimtion. 
II. — Linguistic  or  PROViNCiAii  groups,  such  as  Tamil,  Telugu,  Bengali, 
Oriya,  and  Paschima  or  Bihari  Brdhmans.  These  classes  are  yeyy 
large,  and  include  whole  castes,  which  in  their  turn  are  broken  up 
into  endogamous  sub-oastes.  Such  groups  arise  partly  from  th,e 
fiction  which  assumes  that  men  who  live  in  a  different  part  of 
the  country  and  speak  a  different  language  must  be  of  a  different 
race,  and  probably  also  in  some  measures  from  the  inclusion  of 
different  stocks  under  a  single  caste-name.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  for  example,  that  the  large  and  miscellaneous  groups  in^ 
duded  under  the  name  Brahman  have  been  recruited  \o  some  extent 
from  the  local  priests  of  tribes  which  adopted  Hindnism. 
III.— Territorial  or  Local  groups  not  corresponding  to  ^ny  distinc- 
tion of  language,  such  as  the  Eaihi  and  Barendra  Br^hmans,  the 
Uttariya  and  Dakshini  (north  and  south  of  the  Ganges)  Doms  of 
Bihar,  the  Tamaria  and  Sikharbhumi  Bhumij  of  Manbhum, 
and  numerous  others.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  in  some  cases 
these  groups  are  called  after  ancient  territorial  divisions,  such  as 
Rarh,  Barendra,  Sikharbhum,  etc.,  whieh  appear  on  no  map,  and 
the  names  of  which  may  possibly  throw  some  light  wpon  tUe 
early  history  of  India.* 
IV. — Functional  or  occupational  groups,  such  as  the  Mecho  and  Halia 
or  Helo  sub-castes  of  Kaibartta,  of  whom  the  former  seU  fish,  \vhile 
the  latter,  who  have  now  given  themselves  brevet  rank  as  Mahishyaa, 
confine  themselves  to  cultivation ;  and  the  Dulia,  Machhua,  and 
Matial  sub-castes  of  Bagdis  who  are  distinguished  by  carrying 
palanquins,  fishing,  and  labouring  as  tank-diggers  and  earth- 
workers  generally.  Writing  about  the  Halia  sub-caste  in  1891,  I 
ventured  on  the  conjecture  that  "  this  sub-caste  will  rise  in  sftcial 
estimation  and  will  altogether  sink  the  Kaibartta."  The  forecast 
has  come  true.  They  now  call  themselves  Mahishyas,  a  name  un- 
heard of  ten  years  ago,  and  pose  as  a  distinct  caste. 
V. — Sectarian  groups  like  the  Bishnois  of  Bajputaua  and  the  Lingayfits 
of  Bombay.    These  were  originally  religious  sects  which  have  now 

*  The  position  of  most  of  these  ancient  territorial  divisions  is  now  fairly  well-known.    Amongst  recent 
writers  on  the  subject  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  F.  E.  Fargiter,  i.c.s.,  and  Mahamahopadhyaya  Hara  Prasad  Sastri. 
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closed  their  ranks  to  outsiders  and  marry  only  among  themselves. 
Ab  a  rule,  however,  groups  based  upon  religious  differences  within 
the  range  of  Hinduism  tend  not  to  be  endogamous  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  caste  from  a  sect  is  a  comparatively  rare  phenomenon. 
"VI. — Social  groups  marked  off  by  abstaining  from  or  practising  some 
particular  social  or  ceremonial  usage.    Thus  the  Sagahut  sub-caste 
of  Sunris  (traders  and  liquor  sellers  of  Bihar)  allow  their  widows  to 
remarry  by  the  maimed  rite  of  sagai,  while  another  sub-caste  of 
Sunris  forbid  widow  marriage,  and  designate  themselves  Uyahut 
"  the  married  ones,"  from  H^h,  the  full-blown  wedding  ceremony 
which  no  woman  can  go  through  twice. 
695.  Th  theory  all  the  members  of  each  of  the  numerous  groups  included  in  Influence  of 
these  classes  are  regarded  as  forming  a  body  of  kindredii  though  in  any  particular  fi't'O''- 
instance  their  pedigree  may  be  exjbeinely  o'bscui'e.     In  the  first  or  ethnic  class, 
fhe  racial  tie  which  binds  the  members  together  and  distinguishes  them  from 
other  tribes  forming  part  of  the  same  class  is  -palpable  and    acknowledged, 
and  various  legends  are  current  which  purport  to  account  for  it.    In  the  other 
classes  the  tendency  towards  sub-division  which  is  inherent  in  Indian  society 
seems  to  have  been  set  in  motion  by  the  fiction  that  men  who  speat  a  different 
language,  who  dwell  in  a  different  district,  who  worship  different  gods,  who 
observe  different  social  customs,  who  follow  a  different  profession,  or  practise  the 
same  profession  in  a  slightly  different  way,  mu^t  be  of  a  fundamentally  different 
race,     tfsually,  and  in  the  case  of  sub-castes,  invariably,  the  fact  is  that  there  is 
no  appreciable  difference  of  blood  between  the  newly-formed  group  and  the 
larger  aggregate  from  which  it  has  been  broken  off. 

69©.  For  reasons  which  need  not  be  entered  upon  here,  complete  statistics  ol  size  of 
tTiese  countless  divisions  are  never  Hkely,  to  be  aTailable.    But  many  of  them  g^.g^^*"*'^^ 
are  known  to  be  exceedingly  small,  and  even  the  larger  ones,  when  distributed 
oVer  a  large  area  of  country,  may  be  so  sftantily  represented  in  a  given  locality 
fhat  t^e  number  6f  possible  marriage?  open  to  their  members  must  be  incon* 
veiiiishtiy  restricted.     ' 

69*/.  Thedisiategrating  influence  of  thecon^tanfc  creation  of  separate  connu-  Proposed 
biat  groups  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  Indian  social  refoi'mers.  In  an  able  paperg"^'"^^"^ 
on  the  fiision  of  sub-castes  in  India  Lala  Baijnath  Lai,  Judge  ol  the  Court  of 
Sihall  Causes  in  Agra,  has  pointed  out  tTie  harm  which  they  do  "  physically  by 
n-SfroWing  the  circle  of  selection  in  marriage,  intellectually  by  cramping  the 
energies,  an^  mora%  by  destrc^ing  mutual  seff-eonfldence  and  habits  of  co-opera- 
tion."    The  suggestion  is  sound  in  itself  and  is  put  farwaud  with  coiKpicuous 
moderation.    Its  author  wisely  refrains  from  advocating  inter-marriage  between 
meinbers  of  different  castes  and  lays  stress  on  the  necessity  of  proceeding  gradually 
iind  comiiiencing  with  the  siliall'est  groups.     But  clearly  his  plan  will  only  meet 
tliOse  cases"  where  the  Jhis  convivli  is  wider  than  the  Jiis  conrmUL     Ordinarily  no 
doubt,  whish  people  will  iiot  eat  together  still  less  will  they  intermarry.    :6ut  this 
is  riot'  al'ways  fhe  case.     Among  the  AgarWals,  for  instance,  naemberS  of  different 
religious  sects  intermarry  but  do  not  eat  together.     At  matoiage  the  wife  is  for- 
mally admitted  into  her  husband's  sect  and  must  in  future  have  her  food  cooked 
sepatai?eiy  when  she  stays  with  her  own  people.    A  well-known  pitoverb  s^s  of 
the  K^tnaujia  Brabmans  of  the  tfnited  Provinces— Tw  Kanaujia  t&m  cnulha, 
"Three  Kanaujias want  thirteen  cooking  places",  implying  that  their  notions 
oa  the  (Subject  of  ceremonial  purity  are  so  extreme  that  they  will  hardly  eat  even 
with  tWr-  riearest  relations.     Of   these  people  Lala   Baiinath  remarks  that 
"  the  smallness  of  their  various  clans  causes  the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining 
husbands  f(Jr  girls  except  on  payment  of  extortionate  sums  of  money."     Mr. 
Burn,  however,  informs  me  that  although  their  usages  are  not  sufficiently  defined 
to  be  dapable  of  clear  description  the  groups  which  cannot  eat  together  ajre  much 
smaller  ttan  those  which  cannot  intermarry.    In  both  cases,   therefore,  the 
change  suggested  would  aggravate  the  very  evil  which  it  is  mtendted  to  cure. 
Both  serve  to  illustrate  tbie  diversity  and  intricacy  of  social  usage  m  India  and 
the  dangers  which  beset  the  path  of  any  one  who  seeks  to  introduce  what  at  first 
sight  may  seem  to  be  a  most  obvious  reform.  ,.,,1-1^, 

69B   Exogamy,  or  "  marrying  out "  is  the  custom  which  forbids  the  members  Exogamy. 
of  a  particular  social  group,  usually  supposed  to  be  descended  from  a  common  an- 
cefetor   or  to  be  associa;ted  with  a  certain  locality,  to  marry  any  one  who  is  a 
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member  of  the  same  group.    An  exogamous  division  therefore  is  a  group  out- 
side of  which  its  members  must  marry. 

The  following  classes  of  exogamous  divisions  are  found  in  India  :  — 

I.— Totemistic,  being  the  names  of  animals,  plants,  etc.,  such  as  Eamda, 
wild  goose,  Hemron,  betel  palm.  A  man  of  the  Hansda  division 
may  not  marry  a  woman  of  that  division  and  so  on.  These  totemis- 
tic divisions  are  confined  for  the  most  part  to  tribes  and  castes  of 
Dravidian  descent.  , 

II.— Eponymous,  the  ancestor  who  gives  his  name  to  the  group  being 
either  a  Vedic  saiat  ( as  with  the  Brahmans  and  the  castes  who 
imitate  them),  or  a  chief  of  comparatively  modern  date,  as  with  the 
Rajputs  and  others. 
III.— Territorial,  referring  either  to  some  very  early  settlement  of  a 
section  or  to  the  birthplace  of  its  founder  :  prevalent  among  the 
Rajputs  and  the  trading  castes  supposed  to  be  allied  with  them  and 
fotmd  also  among  the  Kandhs  of  Orissa  and  the  Nagas  of  Assam  in 
a  very  primitive  form,  the  sept  there  residing  in  the  local  area 
whose  name  it  bears. 
IV.— Local,  communal,  or  family  sections  of  small  size  and  comparatively 

recent  origin, 
v.— Titular,  or  nicliname  groups  referring  to  some  personal  adventure  of 
the  founder  of  the  sept  or  to  some  office  which  he  is  supposed  to 
■have  held. 
Besides  these   we  also  find  castes  which  have  no  sections  of  any  kind,  or, 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  have  only  one  section  and  habitually  marry 
within  it  and  simply  reckon  prohibited  degrees  in  much  the  same  way  as  we  do 
ourselves. 

699.  We  have  seen  that  endogamy  restricts  intermarriage  in  one  direction  by 
creating  a  number  of  artificially  small  groups  within  which  people  must  marry. 
Exogamy  brings  about  the  same  result  by  artificially  expanding  the  circle 
within  which  they  may  not  marry.  Here  again  no  complete  statistics  are  avail- 
able. But  in  certain  proceediags  held  in  Madras  in  connection  with  the  classi- 
fication of  the  Kamalakar  caste  of  Tanjore  immigrants  from  the  Deocan,  who 
call  themselves  Saurashtra  Brahmans,  it  was  stated  that  their  exogamous  divi- 
sions contained  about  2,000  persons  And  a  somewhat  similar  result  maJy 
be  arrived  at  by  calculation  for  the  sub-castes  of  Brahmans  in  Bombay. 
Compare  these  figures  with  the  largest  number  of  persons  that  can  be 
imagined  to  be  excluded  by  our  own  table  of  prohibited  degrees  and  the  contrast 
is  sufficiently  striking.  The  calculation,  however,  understates  the  case.  As  haS 
often  been  pointed  out,  exogamy  is  one-sided  in  its  operation.  In  no  case  may  a 
man  marry  into  his  own  group,  but  the  name  of  the  group  goes  by  the  male 
side,  and  consequently,  so  far  as  the  rule  of  exogamy  is  concerned,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  him  from  marrying  his  sister's  daughter,  his  maternal  aunt, 
or  even  his  maternal  grandmother. 

700.  To  bar  alliances  of  this  kind,  a  separate  set  of  rules  is  required, 
which  usually  overlap  the  exogamous  rule  to  some  extent.     Marriage  with 
any  person    descended    in    a    direct    line  from  the  same  parents  is  univer- 
sally forbidden.    To   simplify    the  calculation    of    collateral    relationship — a 
complicated  business  which  severely  taxes  the  rural  intellect— the  following 
formula  is  in  use  throughout  Behar  : — Ohachera,  mamera,  pTiuphera,   masera 
ye  char  nata  bachake  shadi  hota  hai,  "  the  line  of  paternal  uncle,   maternal 
uncle,  paternal  aunt,  maternal  aunt — these  four  relationships  are"to  be  avoided 
in  marriage."    The  first  point  to  notice  in  this  is,  that  in  the   first  .generation 
the  whole  of  the  paternal  uncle's  descendants,  both  male  and  female,  would  be 
excluded  by   the  rule  prohibiting  marriage  within  the  section.     In  the  second 
and  subsequent  generations,  agnates  would  be  barred,  but  descendants  through 
females  would  not.     For  the  paternal  uncle's  daughters,  having  necessarily 
married  out  of  the  section,  their  children  would  belong  to  some  other  section, 
and  thus  second  cousins  would  be  able  to  marry.     Another  point  is  that  the 
formula  does  not  state  the  number  of  generations  to  which  the  prohibition 
extends,  and  that  different  castes  supply  this  omission  in  different  ways.     Non- 
Aryan  races  generally  incline  to  laxity.    The   Sant^ls,  for  example,  in  the 
Sonthal  Parganas,  are  said  to  make  up  for  their  sweeping  prohibition  on  the 
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father's  side  by  allowing  very  near  alliance  on  the  mother's  side — a  fact  pointedly 
exemplified  in  their  proverb  "  No  man  heeds  a  cow -track,  or  regards  his  mother's 
sept."  Many  castes,  again,  exclude  a  smaller  number  of  generations  on  the 
female  side,  while  others  profess  to  prohibit  inter-marriage  so  long  as  any  rela- 
tionship, however  remote,  can  be  traced  between  the  parties. 

701.  Hypergamy,  or  "  marrying  up  "  is  the  custom  which  forbids  a  woman  Hypergamy. 
of  a  particular  group  to  marry  a  man  of  a  group  lower  than  her  own  in  social 
standing,  and  compels  her  f,o  marry  in  a  group  equal  or  superior  in  rank.  A 
hypergamous  division,  therefore,  is  a  group  forming  part  of  a  series  governed 
by  the  foregoing  rule.  The  men  of  the  division  can  marry  in  it  or  below  it ; 
the  women  can  marry  in  it  or  above  it. 

The  following  are  instances  of  hypergamous  divisions  : — 

(a)  The  four  original  classes     (varnas)   as  depicted  in  the  somewhat 
contradictory  utterances  of -the  law  books,  which  seem  to  deal  with 
a  period  of  transition  when  caste  was  being  gradually  evolved  out 
of  a  series  of  hypergamous  classes.    Thus  one  set  of  passages  in 
Manu,  Baudhayana,  Vishnu,   and  Narada  allows  a   Brahman  to 
marry  in  succession  a  woman  of  each  of  the  four  castes ;  while 
other  texts  from  the  same  authorities  forbid  him  to  marry  a  Sudra 
woman.     According  to  Baudhayana,   Gautama,  and  TJsanas  mar- 
riages in   which  the  wife  was  only  one  grade  below  the  husband 
were  freely  admissible  and  the  children  took  the  rank  of  the  father, 
so  that  the  son  of  a  Vaisya  by   a  Sudra  woman  was  counted  a 
Vaisya.     On  the  other  hand,  all  authorities  agree  in  reprobating 
marriages  between  men  of  lower  classes  and  women  of  higher. 
(5)  The  groups  Kulin,  Siddha-Srotriya,  Sadhya-Srotriya,  and   Kashta- 
Srotriya  among  the   Earhi  Brahmans  of  Bengal  as  organized  by 
Ballal  Sen.     The  rule  was  that  a  man  of  the   Kulin  class  could 
marry  a  woman  of  his  own  class  or  of  the  two  higher  Srotriya 
classes ;  a  Siddha-Srotriya  could  marry  in  his  own  group  or  in  the 
Sadhya-Srotriya    group ;   but    the   Sadhya-  and   Kashta-Srotriyas 
might  take  wives   only  within  the  limits  of  their  own  classes. 
Conversely,   women  of  the   Sadhya-Srotriya  class  could  marry  in 
their  own  class  or  the  two  classes  above  them ;   Siddha-Srotriya 
women  in  their  own  class  or  in  the  Kulia  class ;   while  Kulin 
women  at  one  end  of  the  scale  and  Kashta  women  at  the  other  were 
restricted  in  their  choice  of  husbands  to  the  Kulin  and  Kashta 
groups. 
(e)  Among  the  Marathas  families  belonging  to  groups  such  as  Kadam 
Bdnde,   Bhosle,  Powar,  Nimbalker,  etc.,  whose  ancestors  rose  to 
power  during  the  Maratha  ascendancy,  will  not  give  their  daughters 
in  marriage  to  Marathas  of  lower  social  position.     In  some  cases 
intermarriage  has  been  entirely  broken  off ;  and  the  group  is  con- 
verting itself  into  a  caste  which  claims  descent  from  the  traditional 
Kshatriyas. 
(d)  A  curious  development  of  hypergamy  has  taken  place  of  recent 
years  among  the  Pods,  a  cultivating  and  fishing  caste  very  numer- 
ous in  the  districts  near  Calcutta.    Those  Pods  who  have  taken 
to  English  education  and  become  clerks,  pleaders,  doctors,  and  the 
like,  refuse  to  give  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  their  agricultural 
and  fishing  caste-fellows,  though  they  still  condescend  to  take 
brides  from  the  latter.    The  case  is  closely  parallel  to  that  of  the 
Mahishya  Kaibarttas  mentioned  above,  and  is  of  interest  as  exhibit- . 
ing  an  earlier  stage  in  the  process  of  caste  making.    The  educated 
Pods,  it  will  be  observed,  have  not  completely  separated  from  the 
main  body  of  their  caste  ;  they  have  merely  set  up  for  themselves  a 
special  Jm  comubii,  the  right  of  taking  girls  without  giving  them 
in  return,  like  the  three  higher  classes  in  the  traditional  Indian 
system.    Their  number  being  comparatively  small,  they  probably 
have  not  women  enough  to  meet  their  own  needs.    But  this  will 
right  itself  in  course  of  time,  and  they  will  then  follow  the  clas- 
sical precedent  of  the  twice-born  classes  and  will  marry  only 
within  their  own  group. .  Later  on  they  will  start  a  distinctive 
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name,  probably  a  pretentious  Sanskrit  derivative,  and  will  disclaim 

all  connexion  with  the  Pods.     They  will  then  have   become  a 

caste  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word  and  in  a  generation 

or  two; their  humble  origin  will  be  forgotten. 

Influence  of  The  examples  given  above  show  the  custom  of  hypergamy  to  be  oi  great 

hypergamy.    antiquity  and  to  prevail  in  India  over  a  very  wide  area  at  the  preseiit  day     Its 

theoretical  Working  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  the  diagram  ia  the  margin. 

Let  X  represent  a  caste  divided  into  the  ^ree 
hypergamous  groups  A,  B,  and  C.  Withia  each 
group  the  Capital  lettei-s  stand  lor  the  m;arrfe,geable 
men,  and  the  small  letters  for  the  mai*lageiable 
women  of  the  group.  The"  horizontal  and  diagonal 
lines  connecting  the  capitals  with  the  small  letters 
show  what  classes  of  men  and  women  ea>n  intermarry. 
It  will  be  seen  that  a  man  of  the  A  group  can  marry 
a  woman  of  his  own  or  of  the  two  lower  groups ;  a 
man  of  B  can  marry  into  Bor  C,  while  a  man  of  C 
is  Goofined  to  his  own  class,  and  cannot  marry  a  woman  from  either  of  the 
classes  above  him.  Conversely,  a  woman  of  the  C  class  can  get  a  husband  from 
A,  B,  or  0,  and  a  woman  of  the  B  class  from  A  or  B  ;  but  a  woman  of  the  A 
class  cannot  find  a  husband  outside  of  her  own  group.  Excluding  polygamy 
and  polyandry,  and  supposing  the  women  of  each  group  to  be  evenly  distributed 
among  the  groups  they  are  entitled  to  marry  into,  the  result  of  the  first  series  of 
mtefiages  would  \e  to  leave  two-thirds  of  the  women  in  the  A  group  without 
husbands,  atod  two-thirds  of  the  men  in  the  C  group  without  wives.  Of  course 
in  practice  the  system  does  not  work  in  this  mechanical  fashion.  Husbands  are 
at  a  pJemium  in  the  upper  groups  and  become  th^e  object  d  vigorous  competition ; 
the  bride -price  of  early  usage  disappears  and  is  replaced  by  the  bridegroom-price 
now  paid  among  most  of  the  higher  castes  in  India.  The  uich  get  their 
daughteits  married  above  their  proper  rank  ;  poorer  people  are  driven  to  reckless 
borrowing  or  in  the  last  resort  to  other  means  if  they  would  avoid  the  disgrace 
of  letting  their  daughters  grow  up  unmarried.  There  are  unhappily  several 
ways  of  redressing  the  unequal  proportions  of  the  sexes  and  putting  artificially 
Straight  what  has  been  artificially  made  crooked.  One  approved  way  is  for  the 
parents  to  kill,  or  to  make  no  attempt  to  keep  alive,  aU  fema?le  infants  except 
those  for  whom  they  can  make  sure  of  finding  husbands.  This  is  what  the 
Rajputs  of  Northern  India  used  to  do  until  a  law  was  passsed  making  things 
unpleasant  for  any  village  which  could  not  show  a  respectable  proportion  of 
gi*l«.  The  pi-aetice  sfeems  to  be  as  old  as  the  Yajur  Vedla,  which  spfeaks  of 
female  infants  being  exposed  when  born ;  while  the  remark  in  the  Atharva 
Veda  that  the  birth  of  a  daughter  is  a  calamity  may  peAaps  imply  that  then 
as  now  infanticide  was  connected  with  the  difficulty  of  getting  daughters 
suitably  married. 

Another  method  is  that  of  wholesale  polygamy,  such  as  was  practised  by 
the  Kulin  Brahmans  of  Bengal  a  couple  of  generations  ago.  Several  middle- 
aged  Kulins  are  known  to  haVe  had  more  than  a  hundred  wives,  and  to  have 
spent  their  lives  on  a  round  of  visits  to  their  mothers-in-law.  For  each  wife 
they  had  received  a  handsome  bridegroom-price,  diminishing  in  amount  with 
the  number  of  wives  they  had  at  the  time  of  the  marriage ;  they  made  what 
ik&f  could  out  of  each  periodical  visit ;  and  they  asked  no  queitions  about  the 
children.  The  system,  I  am  informed,  has  even  now  not  wholly  died  out,  but 
it  prevails  on  a  less  outrageous  scalcj  and  educated  opinion  condemns  it  forcibly. 
Origin  of  ■  702-  The  origin  of  the  custom  of  hypergamy  is  obscure.  "We  find  it  in  full 
hypergamy.  force  at  the  time  of  the  law-books,  the  earliest  of  which  are  believed  by  Biihler 
to  be  somewhfl^t  anterior  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  Centuries  B.C.  and  it 
has  been  shown  to  be  fully  alive  at  the  present  day.  It  is  curious  that  a 
practice  which  extends  over  so  long  a  period  and  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  evolution  of  caste  should  have  escaped  the  notice  of  all  modern 
writers  on  the  early  history  of  marriage.  The  authors  of  the  law-books  give 
no  account  of  the  causes  which  produced  it,  nor  would  one  expect  them  to 
do  so.  They  merely  say  that  marriages  between  men  of  a  higher  class  and 
women  of  a  lower  class  are  according  to  the  order  of  nature  {anuloma  '  with 
the  hair ' )  while  marriages  of  converse  type  are  pratiloma  '  against  the  hair ' 
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or  unnatuifal.  The  usage  seems  to  be  one  which  might  arise  wherever  an 
invading  race,  bringing  with  it  comparatively  few  women,  took  captives  from 
among  the  people  whose  territory  they  occtipied.  Captured  women  would 
become  the  wives  or  concubines  of  their  captors ;  male  captives  if  not  slain 
offhand,  would  be  kept  as  slaves  and  would  in  no  case  be  accepted  as  husbands 
for  the  daughters  of  the  conquering  race.  One  may  say,  indeed,  that  wherever 
slavery  hag  prevailed  or  wherever  one  race  has  established  a  marked  political 
ascendancy  over  another,  there  hypergamy  has  necessarily  established  itself. 
The  mixed  or  coloured  races  of  America,  Mulattoes,  Quadroons,  Mestizos 
and  the  like  were,  in  the  first  instance  at  any  rate  the  offspring  of  hypergamous 
unions,  corresponding  to  the  anuloma  marriages  of  the  Indian  law-books. 
The  fathers  were  Spaniards  or  Englishmen,  the  mothers  Indians  or  Negresses, 
In  Rajputana  hypergamy,  appears  to  be  associated  with  territorial  sovereignty 
and  the  possession  of  landed  property.  In  theory  all  Rdjputs  are  equal 
within  the  tribe,  but  ruling  chiefs  will  only  give  their  daughters  to  men  of 
their  own  class,  and  a  landowning  E/d,jput,  deeming  himself  no  dqubt  a  chief- 
tain in  a  small  way,  will  not  accept  a  landless  man  as  his  son-in-law.  A 
curious  story,  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  same  order  of  ideas,  is  told  in 
the  Punjab  to  account  for  the  hypergamous  status  of  one  of  the  Jat  clans, 
One  day,  it  is  said,  as  the  Emperor  Akbar  was  out  hunting,  he  came  suddenly 
upon  a  Jat  woman  who  was  standing  by  a  well  with  a  heavy  jar  of  water 
on  her  head  and  a  full  grown  buffalo  and  its  calf  on  either  side  qT  her.  The 
Emperor's  cavalcade  frightened  the  animals  and  they  prepared  to  break  away. 
But  the  sturdy  Jatni  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  With  one  hand  she  seized 
the  buffalo  and  held  it  by  a  horn,  with  the  other  she  steadied  the  jar  of  water 
on  her  head,  while  she  secured  the  calf  by  putting  her  foot  on  its  tethering 
rope.  Seeing  this  display  of  strength  and  presence  of  mind  the  Emperor 
exclaimed  "  a  woman  like  that  should  be  the  mother  of  heroes  "  and  shortly 
afterwards  took  her  to  wife  in  due  form.  Her  people  had  places  of  honour 
given  them  at  an  Imperial  Darbar,  and  the  clan  has  been  known  ever  after- 
wards as  Akbari  or  Darbari  Jats,  ranking  at  the  top  of  the  hypergamous 
system  of  the  tribe,  taking  wives  from  other  clans  but  giving  their  da,ughters 
to  none. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  custom,  whether  slavery, 
conquest,  racial  superioritvj  or  territorial  supremacy  gave  it  the  first  impulsej 
it  is  clear  that,  in  any  locality  where  it  got  started,  the  principle  would  be  likely 
to  extend  itself  by  the  operation  of  imitative  fiction  to  the  connubial  relations 
of  all  classes  not  absolutely  equal  in  rank.  This  is  what  seems  to  bave 
happened  in  several  parts  of  India,  and  the  influence  which  the  custom  has 
exercised  is-  seen  in  the  distribution  of  the  sexes  and  the  development  of 
caste.     Here,  however,  we  are  concerned  only  with  its  effect  on  marriage, 

703.  Of  all  the  peculiar  usages  which  are  associated  with  marriage  in  India  Widow  and 
none  has  impressed  itself  so  distinctly  on  the  census  statistics  as  the  custom  'Carriage 
which  prohibits  the  second  marriage  of  a  widow  and  the  convention  enjoining 
the  marriage  of  a  daughter  before  she  attains  physical  maturity.  In  the  case 
of  the  higher  castes  both  of  these  usages  may  claim  a  respectable  antiquity. 
In  the  lower  strata  of  society,  on  the  other  hand,  they  appear  to  have  been 
developed  in  the  form  which  they  now  assume  at  a  comparatively  recent  date 
under  the  pressure  of  peculiar  social  conditions.  Both,  again,  are  looked  upon 
by  the  people  who  observe  them  as  badges  of  social  distinction,  and  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  rega,rded  in  this  light  is  niaanly  due  their  rapid  extension  within 
th©  last  two  or  three  generations.  No  excuse  therefore  is  needed  for  examining 
their  prevalence  and  its  causes  in  some  detail. 

704).  Por  the  iiltim£>te  origin  of  the  prohibition  of  widow  marriage  among  the  Prohibition 
higher  castes  we  must  look  back,  far  beyond  the  comparative  civilisation  of  the  ^^an^^g^ 
Vedas,  to  the  really  primitive  belief  that  the  dead  chief  or  head  of  the  family  will  unknown  in 
need  human  companionship  and  service  in  th^t  other  world  which  savage  fancy  ^«'^'''  '™*^- 
pictures  as  a  shadowy  cppy  of  this.    To  this  belief  is  due  the  practice  of  burning 
the  widow  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  dead  husband  which  is  referred  to  as  an 
"ancient  custom"  {dharma  pur  ana)  in  the  Atharva  Veda.*     The  directions 
given  in  the  Hig  Veda  for  placing  the  widow  on  the  pile  with  hey  husband's 

•  "Atharva  Veda,"  18,  3, 1,  quoted  hy  Zimmer,  Altiudisohes  Leben,  p.  331. 
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corpse,  and  then  calling  her  back  to  the  world  of  life,  appear,  as  Tylor  *  has 
pointed  out,  to  represent  "  a  reform  and  a  re-action  against  a  yet  more  ancient 
savage  rite  of  widow  sacrifice,  which  they  prohibited  in  fact,  but  yet  kept  up  in 
symbol."  The  bow  of  the  warrior  and  the  sacrificial  instruments  of  the  priest 
were  thrown  back  upon  the  pile  to  be  consumed ;  the  wife,  after  passing  through 
the  mere  form  of  sacrifice,  was  held  to  have  fulfilled  her  duties  to  her  husband 
and  was  free  to  marry  again.  A  passage  in  the  Rig  Veda  quoted  by  Zimmer  t 
shows  that  in  some  cases,  at  any  rate,  the  widow  married  her  husband's  younger 
brother  (deoar) ;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  her  obligations  in  this 
respect  were  very  much  what  we  now  find  among  the  castes  which  permit 
widow  marriage. 

705.  At  this  point  the  historical  record,  such  as  it  is,  breaks  off,  and  conjec- 
ture alone  can  divine  the  precise  motives  which  induced  the  Brahmans  of  a  later 
age  to  revive  that  custom  of  primitive  savagery  which  their  ancestors  had  ex- 
pressly condemned.  Closer  contact  with  more  barbarous  races,  the  growth  of  the 
sacerdotal  spirit,  the  desire,  as  Sir  Henry  Maine  has  suggested,  to  get  rid  of  the 
inconvenient  lien  which  the  widow  held  over  her  husband's  property,  may  aU 
have  contributed  to  this  result.  But  when  widow  sacrifice  had  been  thus 
re-introduced,  it  is  prima  facie  unlikely  that  it  should  have  been  enforced  with 
that  rigid  consistency  which  distinguishes  the  true  savage ;  and,  in  fact,  the  texts 
prescribed  for  the  widow  the  milder  alternative  of  a  Kfe  of  ascetic  self-denial 
and  patient  waiting  to  join  the  husband  who  has  gone  before.  According  to 
some  authorities,  they  also  recognize,  though  as  a  less  excellent  path  than  the 
two  former,  the  alternative  of  re- marriage. 

706.  1  will  not  attempt  to  enter  upon  the  controversy  as  to  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  passage  in  Parasara's  Institutes,  on  which  the  modern  advocates 
of  widow  marriage  rely,  stiU  less  to  discuss  its  applicabihty  to  the  present  age  of 
the  world.  It  seems  more  profitable  to  state  the  causes  which,  irrespective  of 
isolated  texts,  would  in  any  case  have  favoured  the  growth  of  the  modem 
custom  which  forbids  the  widows  of  the  highest  castes  to  marry  again,-and  which 
shows  signs  of  extending  itseK  far  beyond  its  present  limits,  and  finally  of  sup- 
pressing widow  marriage  throughout  the  entire  Hindu  community  of  Bengal. 
Some,  at  any  rate,  of  these  causes  are  not  far  to  seek.  In  the  first  place,  the 
anxiety  of  the  early  Hindu  law-givers  to  circumscribe  a  woman's  rights  to 
property  would  unquestionably  tend  to  forbid  her  to  join  her  lot  to  a  man  whose 
interest  it  would  be  to  assert  and  extend  those  rights  as  against  the  members  of 
her  husband's  family.  At  the  same  time  the  growth  of  the  doctrine  of  spiritual 
benefit  would  require  her  to  devote  her  life  to  the  annual  performance  of  her 
husband's"  t  sradh.  Technical  obstacles  to  her  remarriage  also  arise  from  the 
Brahmanical  theory  of  marriage  itself.  That  ceremony  being  regarded  as  a 
sacrament  ordained  for  the  purification  of  women,  and  its  essential  portion 
being  the  gift  of  the  woman  by  her  father  to  her  husband,  the  effect  of  the  gift 
is  to  transfer  her  from  her  own  gotra  or  exogamous  group  into  that  of  her 
husband's.  Ihe  bearing  of  this  transfer  on  the  question  of  her  remarriage  is 
thus  stated  by  an  orthodox  Hindu  at  pages  276-277  of  the  Papers  relating  to 
Infant  Marriage  and  Unforced  Widow-hood  published  by  the  Government  of 
India : — 

"Her  father  being  thus  out  o£  the  question^  it  may  be  said  that  she  may  give  herself  in 
marriage.  But  this  she  cannot  do,  because  she  never  had  anything  like  disposal  of  herself. 
When  young  she  was  given  away,  so  the  ownership  over  her  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  the 
phrase)  vested  then  in  the  father,  was  transferred  by  a  solemn  religious  act  to  the  husband, 
and  he  being  no  more,  there  is  no  one  to  give  her  away  ;  and  since  Hindu  marriage  must  take 
the  form  of  a  religious  gift,  her  marriage  becomes  impossible." 

The  argument  seems  academic,  but  in  the  atmosphere  of  pedantry  which 
pervades  Indian  Society  an  academic  argument  is  as  good  as  any  other. 

707.  Some  influence  must  also  have  been  exerted  in  the  same  direction  by 
the  competition  for  husbands  resulting  from  the  action  of  hypergamy.  Widows 
certainly  would  be  the  first  to  be  excluded  from  the  marriage  market,  for  in 
their  case  the  interests  of  the  individual  families  would  be  identical  with  those 
of  the  group.    The  family  would  abeady  have  paid  a  bridegroom-price  to  get 

*  Primitive  Culture,  i,  466. 

t  Altindisehes  Leban,  p.  329.     See  also  Oldenberg,  Die  Religion  des  Veda,  575[and  Macdonell,  Historv 
of  Sanskrit  Literature,  126.    Jolly,  Secht  und  Sitte,  59,  seems  to  take  a  different  view.' 
X  Tagove  Law  Lectures,  1879,  pp.  187, 188. 
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their  daughter  or  sister  married,  and  would  naturally  be  indisposed  to  pay  a 
second,  and  probably  higher,  price  to  get  her  married  again.  The  group,  in  its 
turn,  would  be  equally  adverse  to  an  arrangement  which  tended  to  increase  the 
number  of  marriageable  women.  Members  of  the  higher  castes,  indeed,  have 
frequently  told  me  that  these  reasons  of  themselves  were  sufficient  to  make 
them  regard  with  disfavour  the  modern  movement  in  favour  of  widow  marriage. 
For,  said  one  of  them,  we  find  it  hard  enough  already  to  get  our  daughters 
married  into  families  of  our  own  rank,  and  things  will  be  worse  still  if  widows 
enter  the  competition  with  all  the  advantages  they  derive  from  having  got  over 
their  first  shyness,  and  acquired  some  experience  of  the  ways  of  men.  The 
sentiments  of  Mr.  Weller  sounded  strange  in  the  mouth  of  a  Kulin  Brdhman, 
but  the  argument  was  used  in  entire  good  faith,  and  was  backed  up  by  much 
lamentation  over  the  speaker's  ill-luck  in  being  the  father  of  four  daughters, 
all  unmarried. 

708.  The  considerations  stated  shove  are  entitled  to  whatever  support  they  P'^ctice  of 
may  derive  from  the  fact  that  the  Muhammadans  and  those  Hindu  castes  which '°''®'' *'*^"^^' 
permit  widows  to  r_emarry  know  nothing  of  the  custom  of  hypergamy,  and  as  a 
rtde  pay  for  brides,  not  for  bridegrooms.  Among  these  groups  the  normal  pro- 
portion of  the  sexes,  whatever  that  may  be,  at  the  age  of  marriage  has  not  been 
affected  by  any  artificial  divisions,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
widows  who  are  in  other  respects  eligible  have  no  particular  difficulty  in  finding 
husbands.  Polygamy  prevails  on  a  limited  scale,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
men  have  two  wives,  the  second  wife  being  often  a  young  widow  chosen  by  the 
man  himself  for  her  personal  attractions,  after  the  first  wife,  whom  his  parents 
"Selected  for  him,  has  lost  her -looks  and  become  little  more  than  a  household 
drudge.  Another  point  is  that  the  lower  castes  seem  to  have  a  greater  capacity 
than  the  higher  for  throwing  otf  sub-castes.  Deviations  from  caste  usage,  trivial 
changes  of  occupation,  settlement  outside  the  traditional  habitat  of  the  caste, 
and  a  variety  of  similar  causes  which,  in  the  higher  castes,  would,  as  a  rule, 
merely  affect  the  standing  of  certain  families  in  the  scale  of  hypergamy,  tend 
in  the  lower  castes  to  form  endogamous  groups,  the  members  of  which  inter- 
marry only  among  themselves.  The  difference  is  important,  as  the  latter  process 
does  not  disturb  the  balance  of  the  sexes,  and  the  former  does. 

1 09.  The  present  attitude  of  the  Hindu  community  towards  proposals  to  recog-  Peeling  of 
nize  and  extend  the  practice  of  widow  marriage  may,  I  think,  be  briefly  stated -*Q^gPt®g''^]?^^ 
somewhat  to  the  following  effect : — The  most  advanced^^  class  of  educated  men  of  widow 
sympathise  in  a  general  way  with  the  movement,  but  their  sympathy  is  clouded  ^^^^s^ 
by  the  apprehension  that  any  considerable  addition  to  the  number  of  marriage- 
able women  woul^  add  to  the  existing  difficulty  and  expense  of  getting  their 
daughters  married.  Below  these  we  find  a  very  numerous  class  who  are  educated 
enough  to  appreciate  the  prohibition  of  widow  marriage  supposed  to  be  con- 
tained in  certain  texts,  and  who  have  no  desire  to  go  behind  that  or  any 
similar  injunction  in  support  of  which  tolerably  ancient  authority  can  be 
quoted.  Then  come  the  great  mass  of  the  uneducated  working  classes,  with 
rather  vague  notions  as  to  the  Shastras,  but  strong  in  their  reverence  for 
Brahmans  and  keen  to  appreciate  points  of  social  precedence.  To  them  widow 
marriage  is  a  badge  of  social  degradation,  a  link  which  connects  those  who 
practise  it  with  Doms,  Bunas,  Bagdis  and  "low  people"  of  various  kinds. 
Lastly,  at  the  bottom  of  society,  as  understood  by  the  average _  Hindu,  we  find 
a  large  group  of  castes  and  tribes  of  which  the  lower  section  is  represented  by 
pure  non- Aryan  tribes  practising  adult  marriage  and  widow  remarriage,  while 
the  upper  section  consists  of  castes  of  doubtful  origin  most  of  whom,  retaining 
widow  marriage,  have  taken  to  infant  marriage,  while  some  have  got  so  far  as 
to  throw  olf  sub -castes  distinguished  by  their  abstention  from  widow  marriage. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  the  groups  indicated  above  can  be  marked  off  with 
absolute  accuracy.  But  without  insisting  upon  this,  it  is  clear  that  the  ten- 
dency of  the  lower  strata  of  Hindu  society  is  continually  towards  closer  and 
closer  conformity  with  the  usages  of  the  higher  castes.  Thesealone  present 
a  definite  pattern  which  admits  up  to  a  certain  point  of  ready  imitation,  and 
the  whole  Brahmanical  system  works  in  this  direction.  Of  late  years,  more- 
over the  strength  of  the  Hinduising  movement  has  been  greatly  augmented  by 
the  improvement  of  communications.  People  travel  more,  pilgrimag^es  can  be 
more  easily  made,  and  the  influence  of  the  orthodox  section  of  society  is  thus 
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much  more  widely  diffused.  Railways  which  are  sometimes  represented  as  a 
solvent  of  caste  prejudices  have  in  fact  enormously  extended  the  area  within 
which  those  prejudices  reign  supreme. 

710.  The  practice  of  infant  marriage  has  spread  much  further  and  taken  root 
more  deeply  among  the  lower  castes  thaa  its  social  complement,  the  prohibition 
of  widow  marriage.  Both  customs,  the  positive  as  well  as  the  negative,  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  higher  castes,  and  are  now  regarded  as  paths  leading 
towards  social  distinction.  But  the  one  is  much  easier  to  follow  than  the  other. 
A  man  must  get  his  daughter  married  at  latest  when  she  is  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  old.  To  marry  her  five  or  six  years  earlier  causes  him  no  particular  incon- 
venience, and  confers  on  him  whatever  consideration  may  attach  to  religious 
orthodoxy  and  social  propriety.  On  the  other  hand,  to  stop  the  remarriage  of 
widows,  in  castes  where  the  balance  of  the  sexes  has  not  been  disturbed  by 
hypergamy,  must  at  starting  cause  some  practical  inconvenience.  Among  the 
lower  castes  women  are  much  more  of  a  power  than  they  are  among  the  higher  ; 
they  assert  tbemselves  freely  on  a  variety  of  public  occasions,  and  in  many  cases 
they  have  secured  for  themselves  the  right  to  initiate  proceeding  for  divorce.  One 
can  hardly  doubt  that  their  influence  would  be  exercised  in  favour  of  widow 
marriage,  and  that  it  would  tend  on  the  whole  towards  keeping  that  institution' 
alive.  Some  allowance  must  also  be  made  for  the  fact  that  the  lower  castes  do 
not  keep  their  women  in  seclusion.  A  good-looking  widow  shut  up  in  the 
family  zenana  can  be  more  easily  sacrificed  to  notions  of  social  propriety  than 
a  woman  who  goes  out  and  meets  possible  suitors  every  day  of  her  life.  To 
whatever  cause  the  difference  may  be  due,  it  is  certain  that  of  two  customs,  both 
adopted  under  pressure  of  the  same  motives,  the  one — infant  marriage — is  almost' 
universal,  while  the  other — the  proljibition  of  widow  marriage — has  at  present 
only  a  comparatively  limited  currency.  Infant  marriage  in  fact  is  now  so 
widely  diffused  as  to  have  almost  entirely  displaced  adult  marriage  within  the 
limits  of  the  caste  system  proper.  The  Dravidian  races  of  Chota  Nagpur,  the 
Central  Provinces  and  the  Madras  hills,  the  M  ongoloid  tribes  of  the  Himalayan 
region,  Assam  and  Burma,  still  maintain  a  system  of  courtship  and  marriage 
between  full-grown  youths  and  maidens  which  has  been  minutely  described  by 
several  sympathetic  observers.  Directly  we  leave  these  tolerably  compact  tribes 
and  pass  on  to  the  less  definite  groups  which  form  a  debatable  land  between 
the  tribe  and  the  caste,  we  find  either  infant  marriage  in  undisputed  possession 
or  a  mixed  system  prevailing,  which  tolerates  adult  marriage  as  a  resource 
open  to  those  who  cannot  afford  to  do  anything  better  for  their  children,  but  at 
the  same  time  enjoins  the  more  respectable  custom  of  infant  marriage  for  all 
parents  whose  circumstances  admit  Of  it.  * 

711.  Inthecaseof  the"  lower  castes  there  is  little  room  for  doubt  that  the 
custom  of  infant  marriage  has  been  consciously  borrowed  from  the  higher  castes 
in  obedience  to  that  tendency  to  imitation  which  we  may  almost  describe  as  an 
ultimate  law  of  the  caste  system.  But  how  did  the  higher  castes  come  by  a 
custom  which  is  without  a  parallel,  at  any  rate  on  so  large  a  scale,  elsewhere 
in  the  world,  and  which  cannot  be  referred  to  any  of  those  primitive  instincts 
which  have  usually  determined  the  relations  of  the  sexes  ?  Neither  sexual 
passion  nor  the  desire  for  companionship  and  service  can  be  called  in  to  account 
for  a  man  marrying  a  girl  at  an  age  when  she  is  physically  incapable  of  fulfil- 
ling any  of  the  duties  of  a  wife.  Primitive  man  knows  nothing  of  infant 
marriage,  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  how  such  an  institution  could  have  arisen  in 
the  struggle  for  existence  out  of  which  society  has  been  evolved.  The  modern 
savage  woos  in  a  summary  and  not  over  delicate  fashion  a  sturdy  young  woman 
who  can  cook  his  food,  carry  baggage,  collect  edible  grubs,  and  make  herself 
generally  useful.  To  his  untutored  mind  the  Hindu  child-bride  would  seem 
about  as  suitable  a  helpmate  as  a  modern  professional  beauty.  If,  then,  infant 
marriage  is  in  no  way  a  normal  product  of  social  evolution,  and  in  fact  is  met 
with  only  in  India,  to  what  causes  shall  we  look  for  its  origin  ?  The  standard 
Brahmanical  explanation  is  palpably  inadequate.  It  represents  marriage  as  a 
sort  of  sacrament,  of  which  every  maiden  must  partake  in  order  that  she  may 
cleanse  her  own  being  from  the  taint  of  original  sin,  that  she  may 
accomplish  the  salvation  of  her  father  and  his  ancestors,  and  that  she  may 
bring  forth  a  son  to  carry  on  the  domestic  worship  {sacra  privata)  of  her 
husband's  family.     So  far  as  marriage  itself  goes,  all  this  is  intelligible  enough 
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as  a  highly  specialised  development  of  certain  well-known  ancient  ideas.  But 
it  does  not  touch  the  question  of  age.  Granted  that  the  begetting  of  a  son  is 
essential  for  the  continuance  of  the  sacra  privata,  as  Greek  and  Roman 
examples  teach  us,  why  should  the  householder,  on  whom  this  solemn  duty 
devolves,  go  out  of  his  way  to  defer  its  fulfilment  by  marrying  a  girl  who  has 
not  yet  attained  the  age  of  child-bearing  ?  The  Brahman  will  reply  that  the 
earlier  in  a  girl's  life  she  accomplishes  her  mystical  functions  the  better.  But 
this  clearly  belongs  to  the  large  class  of  ex  post  facto  explanations  of  which 
sacerdotal  aild  legal  literature  is  in  all  ages  and  countries  so  full.  The 
priests  and  lawyers  who  compile  the  text-books  find  certain  customs  in  force, 
and  feel  bound  to  invent  reasons  for  their  existence.  Being  unfettered  by  the 
historical  sense,  and  disposed  to  give  free  play  to  their  inner  conscious- 
ness, it  is  hardly  surprising  that  their  reasons  should  be  as  often  false  as 
true.  ^   , 

712.  An  explanation    of  a  more    scientific    character  put    forward  by  jir.  N^s- 
Mx.  Nesfield  in  1886  seeks  to  connect  the  custom  with  communal  marriage  and  the  field's  theory. 
practice  of  capturing  wives.     On  this  theory  infant  marriage  was  consciously 
mtroduced  with  the  object  of  protecting  the  child  wife   from  the  stain  of 
communism  within  the  tribe  and  from  the   danger  of  being  forcibly  abducted 

by  a  member  of  an  alien  tribe.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  revolt  against  primitive  usages 
which  the  moral  sense  of  a  more  civilised  generation  had  begun  to  condemn. 
The  argument  is  ingenious,  but  it  does  not  fit  the  facts  we  have  to  deal  with. 
The  society  depicted  in  the  Rig  and  Atharva  Vedas  must  have  got  far  beyond 
the  stage  of  communal  marriage  and  forcible  abduction  of  wives.  Courtship 
of  a  very  modern  type  was  fully  recognized,  and  the  consent  of  the  girl's  father 
or  brother  was  sought  only  after  the  young  people  had  themselves  come  to  an 
understanding.  As  an  additional  and  conclusive  indication  that  the  kind  of 
marriage  contemplated  by  the  Vedas  was  the  individual  marriage  of  compara- 
tively advanced  civilization,  I  may  refer  to  a  remarkable  custom,  traces  of 
which  have  survived  in  modern  Italy — the  lustration  of  the  bride's  night-dress 
after  the  wedding  night.*  Such  a  custom  is  clearly  incompatible  with  communal 
marriage,  and  could  only  have  arisen  in  a  society  which  set  a  high  value  on 
female  chastity  and  had  left  primitive  communism  (if,  indeed,  such  a  condition 
ever  existed)  ages  behind. 

713.  The  change  from  this  Arcadian  state  of  things  to  a  regime  of  infant  Antiquity  of 
marriage  seems  to  have  taken  place  at  a    very  early  date.      According  to  l^*'^  "i^'oin : 
Baudhayana  a  girl  who  is  unmarried  when  she  reaches  maturity  is  degraded  to  the  causes.    * 
rank  of  a  Sudra  and  her  father  is  held  to  have  committed  a  grave  sin  by  having  neg- 
lected to  get  her  married.   This  rule  is  common  to  all  the  law-books,  and  many  of 

them  go  further  still  and  fix  a  definite  age  for  the  marriage  of  girls.  The  later 
the  treatise  the  earlier  is  the  age  which  it  prescribes.  According  to  Manu  a 
man  of  thirty  should  marry  a  girl  of  twelve,  and  a  man  of  twenty-four,  a  girl 
of  eight.  Later  writers  fix  the  higher  limit  of  age  in  such  cases  at  ten  years  or 
eight  years,  and  reduce  the  lower  limit  to  seven,  six,  and  even  four  years. 
What  induced  people  already  practising  a  rational  system  of  adult  marriage  to 
abandon  it  in  favour  of  a  rigid  and  complicated  system  of  infant  marriage  ? 
In  the  nature  of  things  no  confident  answer  can  be  given  ;  the  whole  question 
belongs  to  the  domain  of  conjecture.  One  can  only  surmise  that  the  growth 
,of  the  patriarchal  power  of  the  head  of  the  family  must  have  been  adverse  to 
any  assertion  of  independence  on  the  part  of  its  female  members,  and  more 
especially  to  their  exercising  the  right  of  choosing  their  husbands  for  them- 
selves. Where  family  interests  were  involved  it  may  well  have  seemed  simpler 
to  get  a  girl  married  before  she  had  developed  a  will  of  her  own  than  to  court 
domestic  difficulties  by  allowing  her  to  grow  up  and  fall  in  love  on  her  own 
account.  The  gradual  lowering  of  the  position  of  women  from  the  ideal  stand- 
ard of  Vedic  times,  and  the  distrust  of  their  virtue  induced  by  the  example  of 
pre-matrimonial  license  set  by  the  Dravidian  races  must  also  have  had  its  effect 
and,  as  is  not  obscurely  hinted  in  the  literature  of  the  subject,  a  girl  would  be 
married  as  a  child  in  order  to  avert  the  possibility  of  her  causing  scandal  later 

Apart  from  these  general  causes,  a  powerful  influence  must  also  have 
been  exerted  by  the  custom  of  hypergamy,  which,  as  has  been  explained  above, 

*  Zimmer  Altindische  Leben,  p.  314,  Gub®natis  Usi  Nwsiali,  p.  234. 
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limits  tlie  number  of  possible  husbands  for  the  girls  of  the  higher  classes  and 
thus  compels  the  parents  to  endeavour  to  secure  appropriate  bridegrooms  as 
soon  as  possible.*  That  this  motive  operates  strongly  at  the  present  day  is 
plainly  stated  by  one  of  the  writers  in  the  official  publication  already  referred 
to,t  who  says:— 

"Under  these  circumstances^  whpn,  in  the  case  of  a  daughter,  parents  see  that,  unless  they 
marry  her  at  once,  the  one  or  two  bridegrooms  that  there  are  open  for  their  selection  would  be 
availed  of  by  others,  and  that  they  would  be  disabled  from  marrying  her  before  the  eleventh 
year,  and  that  they  would  thereby  incur  a  religious  sin  and  social  degradation  as  regards  the 
caste,  tbey  would  seize  that  opportunity  to  marry  their  daughter^ quite  disregardful  of  the  evil 
effects  of  infant  marriages.  " 

Again,  when  the  custom  of  infant  marriage  had  once  been  started,  under 
pressure  of  social  necessity,  by  the  families  of  the  highest  group,  who  had 
the  largest  surplus  of  marriageable  daughters,  a  sort  of  fashion  would  have  been 
set  and  would  be  blindly  followed  through  all  the  grades. 

'1  wo  forces  are  thus  at  work  in  the  same  direction,  both  tending  to  disturb 
the  balance  of  the  sexes  and  to  produce  abnormal  matrimonial  relations  between 
the  members  of  difPerent  social  groups.  Enforced  competition  for  husbands  on 
the  part  of  the  higher  groups,  aud  the  desire  to  imitate  their  superiors  which ' 
animates  the  lower  groups,  combine  to  run  up  the  price  of  husbands  in 
the  upper  classes  ;  while  the  demand  for  wives  by  the  men  of  the  lowest  class, 
which  ought  by  _  rights  to  produce  equilibrium,  is  artificially  restricted  in 
its  operation  by  the  rule  that  they  can  under  no  circumstances  marry  a 
woman  of  the  classes  above  their  own.  These  men,  therefore,  are  left  very 
much  out  in  the  cold,  and  often  do  not  get  wives  until  late  in  life.  An  un- 
married son  does  not  disgrace  the  family,  but  there  is  no  greater  reproach  than  to 
have  a  daughter  unmarried  at  the  age  of  puberty.  Husbands  are  bought  for  the 
girls,  and  the  family  gets  its  money's  worth  in  social  estimation.  Bargains,  how- 
ever, must  be  taken  when  they  are  to  be  had-;  and  no  father  dares  run  the  risk  of 
waiting  tiU  his  daughter  is  physically  mature.  He  is  bound  to  be  on  the  safe  side, 
and  therefore  he  gets  her  married,  child  as  she  may  be,  whenever  a  good  match 
offers. 
The  case  for  714.  Many  hard  things  have  been  said  of  infant  marriage,  and  the  modern  ten- 

dency is  to  assume  that  a  population  which  countenances  such  a  practice  must 
be  in  a  fair  way  towards  great  moral  degradation,  if  not  to  ultimate  extinction. 
An  Indian  •apologist  might  reply  that  much  of  the  criticism  is  greatly  exag- 
gerated, and  is  founded  on  considerable  ignorance  of  the  present  conditions  and 
future  possibilities  of  oriental  life.  He  might  point  out  that  in  fact,  excluding 
the  poetical  view  that  marriages  are  made  in  heaven,  two  working  theories  of 
the  institution  are  at  present  in  existence — one  which  leaves  marriages  to  make 
themselves  by  the  process  of  unrestricted  courtship,  and  another  which  requires 
them  to  be  made  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  persons  who  are  to  be 
married.  The  first,  which  may  perhaps  be  called  the  method  of  natural  selec- 
tion, is  accepted  and  more  or  less  acted  up  to  by  all  Western  nations,  except 
those  who  follow  the  Prench  custom  of  manages  de  convenance.  The  second,  a 
system  of  avowedly  artificial  selection,  is  in  force,  with  few  exceptions,  through- 
out the  East,  and  assumes  its  most  rigid  form  in  the  usages  of  Hindu  society. 
Eor  all  Hindus,  except  the  relatively  small  number  who  are  influenced  by 
European  ideas  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  the  bare  idea  that  a  girl  can  have 
any  voice  in  the  selection  of  her  husband  is  excluded  by  the  operation  of  three 
inexorable  sanctions — by  the  ordinances  of  the  Hindu  reKgion,  by  the  internal 
structure  of  the  caste  system,  and  by  the  general  tone  and  conditions  of  social 
life  in  India.  Eeligiou  prescribes  that,  like  the  Eoman  bride  of  early  days,  a 
Hindu  girl  shall  be  given  {tradifa  in  manum)  by  her  father  into  the  power  of 
her  husb;ind ;  caste  complications  demand  that  the  ceremonial  portion  of  the 
transfer  shall  be  effected  while  she  is  still  a  child  ;  while  the  character  of  society, 

*  The  influence  of  hypergamy  in  its  simpler  form  is  here  referred  to.  In  certain  cases,  as  the  practice  grows 
more  and  more  common  and  eventually  heeomes  the  general  binding  rule,  the  breach  of  which  involves  social 
ruin,  as  is  the  case  with  certain  sections  of  Brahmans  and  Eajputs,  its  effect  is  to  make  marriage  so  expensive 
that  many  parents,  especially  those  with  large  families  of  girls,  have  not  the  wherewithal  to  meet  the  extor- 
tionate bridegroom-price.  The  result  is  that  amongst  such  classes  girls  often  remain  unmarried  until  very  late 
in  life  and  all  sorts  of  more  or  less  discreditable  expedients,  such  as  Kulinism  and  marriage  by  exchange,  are 
resorted  to  in  order  to  overcome  the  difficulty.  For  an  account  of  some  of  these  extreme  developments  of  the 
practice,  see  Bengal  Census  Beport,  paragraphs  425  to  433. 

t  Papers  relating  to  Infant  Marriage  and  enforced  Widowhood  in  India,  p.  178. 
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tke  moral  tone  of  til e  men,  the  seclusion  of  the  women,  the  immemorial  taboos 
and  conventions  of  family  etiquette,  render  it  impossible  that  sbe  should  be 
wooed  and  won  like  her  European' sister.  Consequently,  it  may  be  argued  that 
if  any  sort  of  controlling  authority  is  to  make  people's  marriages  for  them,  the 
earlier  it  commences  and  completes  its  operations,  the  better.  Where  the  choice 
of  a  husband  must  in  any  case  be  undertaken  by  the  parents,  it  is  clearly  tempt- 
ing Providence  for  them  to  defer  it  until  their  daughter  has  grown  up,  and  may 
have  formed  an  embarrassing  attachment  on  her  own  account.  As  for  love,  that 
may  come — and,  from  all  one  hears  of  Hindu  unions,  usually  does  tome — as 
readily  after  marriage  as  before,  provided  that  opportunities  for  falling  in  love 
with  the  wrong  man  are  judiciously  withheld. 

715.  When  we  have  shown  that  a  custom  is  ancient  and  that  it  is  deeply  The 
rooted  in  the  constitution  of  Indian  society  it   may  seem  that  there  is  not  physiological 
much  more  to  be  said.    But  the  physiological  side  of  the  question  cannot  be  question.  ^ 
left  wholly  out  of  account.    Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  what  does  infant 
marriage  really  mean  and  what  are  its  ultimate  tendencies  ? 

Now  the  first  point  to  realise  is,  that  in  different  parts  of  India  infant 
marriage  prevails  in  two  widely  different  forms,  one  of  which  is  at  least  free 
"from  physiological  objections,  while  the  other  deserves,  from  every  point  of 
view,  the  strongest  condemnation.  The  former  usage,  which  is  current  in  the 
Punjab,  is  thus  described  by  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson,  one  of  the  highest  authorities 
on  Indian  custom  and  domestic  life  :— 

"  Wherever  iafaiit  marriage  is'the  cusjtom,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  do  not  come  together 
till  a  fecond  ceremony  called  mnJclawa  has  been  performed,  till  when  the  bride  lives  as  a 
virgin  in  her  father's"  house. '  .This  second  ceremony  is  separated  from  the  actual  wedding  by  an 
intei-val  of  three,  five,  seven,  nine,  or  eleven  years,  and  the  girl's  parents  fix  the  time  for  it. 
Thus  if  often  happens  that  the  earlier  in  life  the  marriage  takes  place,  the  later  co-habitation 
begins..  For  instance,  in  the  eastern  districts,  Jats  generally  marry  at  from  five  to  seven  years 
of  age,  and  Rajputs  at  fifteen  or  sixteen,  or  even  older ;  but  the  Rajput  couple  begins  at  once 
to  co-habit,  whereas  the  parents  of  the  Jat  girl  often  find  her  so  useful  at  home  as  she  grows 
up  that  some  pressure  has  to  be  put  upon  them  to  give  her  up  to  her  husband,  and  the  result 
is  t;hat,  for  practical  purposes,  she  begins  married  life  later  than  the  Rajput  bride." 

No  ojie  who  has  seen  a  Panjabi  regiment  march  past,  or  has  watched  the 
sturdy  Jat  women  lift  their  heavy  water-'jars  at  the  village  well,  is  likely,  to 
have  any  misgivings  as  to  the  effect  of  their  marriage  system  on  the  physique 
of  the  race.  Among  the  Kajputs  both  sexes  are  of  slighter  build  than  the  Jats, 
but  here  again  there  are  no  signs  of  degeneration.  The  type  is  different, 
but  that  is  all. 

As  we  leave  the  great  recruiting-ground  of  the  Indian  army,  and  travel 
south-eastward  along  the  plains  of  the  Ganges,  the  healthy  sense  which  bids  the 
warrior  races  keep  their  girls  at  home  until  they  are  fit  to  bear  the  burden  of 
maternity  seems  to  have  been  cast  out  by  the  demon  of  corrupt  ceremonialism, 
ever  ready  to  sacrifice  helpless  women  and  children  to  the  tradition  of  a  fancied 
orthodoxy.  Already  in  the  United  Provinces  we  find  the  three  highest  castes — 
the  Brahman,  the  Eajput,  and  the  Kayasth— permitting  the  bride,  whether 
a^pta  viro  or  not,  to .  be  sent  to  her  husband's  house  immediately  after  the 
wedding ;  although  it  is  thought  better,  and  is  more  usual,  to  wait  for  a  second 
ceremony  called  gaund,  which  may  take  place  one,  three,  five,  or  seven  years 
after  the  first,  and  is  fixed  with  reference  to  the  physical  development  of  the 
bride. 

716.  What  is  the  exception  in  the  United  Provinces  tends  unhappily  to  be« 
come  the  rule  in  Bengal.  Here  the  influence  of  women's  tradition  {stri-dchdr) 
has  overlaid  the  canonical  rites  of  Hindu  marriage  with  a  mass  of  senseless 
hocus-pocus  (performed  for  the  most  part  in  the  women's  apartments  at  the  back 
of  the  courtyard,  which  in  India,  as  in  ancient  Greece,  forms  the  centre  of  the 
family  domicile),  and  has  succeeded,  without  a  shadow  of  textual  authority,  in 
bringing  about  the  monstrous  abuse  that  the  girls  of  the  upper  classes  commence 
married  life  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  and  become  mothers  at  the  very  earliest 
time  that  it  is  physically  possible  for  them  to  do  so.  How  long  this  practice 
lias  been  in  force  no  one  can  say  for  certain.  Nearly  ninety  years  ago,  when 
Br.  Trancis  Buchanan  made  his  well-known  survey  of  Bengal,  embracing, 
under  Lord  Minto's  orders,  "  the  progress  and  most  remarkable  customs  of  each 
difl'erent  sect  or  tribe  of  which  the  population  consists,"  he  wrote  as  follows  of 
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one  of  the  districts  in  Bihar,  the  border-land  between  Bengal  and  the  United 
Provinces  :^- 

"  Premature  marriages  among  some  tribes  are^  in  ShahabaJ,  on  the  same  footing  as  in 
Bengal,  that  is,  consummation  takes  place  before  the  age  of  'puberty.  This  custom,  however, 
has  not  extended  far,  and  the  people  are  generally  strong  and  tall.  The  Pamar  Eajputs, 
among  whom  the  custom  of  early  consummation  is  adopted,  form  a  striking  proof  of  the 
evils  of  this  custom  ;  for  among  them  I  did  not  observe  one  good-looking  man,  except  the  Raja 
Jay  Prakas,  and  most  of  them  have  the  appearance  of  wanting  vigour  both  of  body  and  mind. 
This  custom,  so  far  as  it  extends,  and  the  great  number  of  widows  condemned  by  rank  to 
live  single,  no  doubt  proves  some  check  upon  population." 

In  another  place  Dr.  Buchanan  says  that  in  respect  of  marriage  customs, 
Patna — 

"is  nearly  on  a  footing  with  Bhagalpur  ;  but  here  (in  Bihar)  the  custom  of  premature 
marriage  is  not  so  prevalent :  and^it  must  be  observed  that  in  these  districts  this  custom  ife 
by  no  means  such  a  check  on  population  as  in  Bengal,  for  there  the  girl  usually  is'  married, 
■when  she  isten  years  of  age,  but  in  this  district  the  girl  remains  at  her  father's  house  until 
the  age  of  puberty,  and  of  course  her  children  are  stronger  and  she  is  less  liable  to  sterility." 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  then,  w*e  find  the  premature  inception  of 
conjugal  relations '  described  by  a  pectdiarly  competent  observer  as  an  estab- 
lished usage  in  Bengal,  which  was  beginning  to  extend  itself  among  the  high 
castes  in  Bihar.  Concerning  the  state  of  thirigs  at  the  present  day,  a  highly 
educated  Hindu  gentleman,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  energetic  of  our  native 
oflO-cials  in  Bengal,  wrote  to  me  some  years  ago  as  follows  : — 

"  It  is  the  general. practice — as  indefensible  as  reprehensible  under  the  Hindu  scriptures— 
for  a  husband  and  wife  to  establish  co-habitation  immediately  after  marriage,  Parents  uncon- 
sciously encourage  the  practice  and  make  it  almost  unavoidable  .  .  .  .  On  the  second 
day  after  marriage  is  the  flower-bed  ceremony;  the  husband  and  wife— a  boy  and  girl,  or  gene- 
rally, nowadays,  a  young  man  and  a  girl— must  lie  together  in  the  nuptial  bed 

Withiu  eight  days  of  her  marriage  the  girl  must  go  back .  to  her  father's  house  and  return  to 
her  father-in-law's,  or  else  she  is  forbidden  to  cross  her  husband's  threshold  for  a  year.'  In  £t 
few  families  the  bride  is  not  brought  in  for  a  year ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  this  is  con- 
Fidered  more  inconvenient  than  the  necessities  of  the  case  would  require,  and  the  eight  days' 
rule  is  kept,  so  as  not  to  bar  intercourse  for  a  year.  It  would  cost  nothing  worth  the  reckoning 
and  the  good  would  be  immense,  if  the  one-year  rule  were  strictly  enforced  in  all  cases';  of 
better,  if  the  interval  were  increased  from  one  to  two  years,  and  the  subsidiary  eight'  days' 
jule  expunged  from  the  social  code         ....     The  evil  effects  of  the  pernicious  custom, 

Jhieh  not  only  tolerates,  but  directly  encourag'es  unnatural  indulgences,  need  no  -demonstration, 
raong  other  things,  \it  forces  a  jiremature  puberty,  and  is  thus  the  main  root  of  many  of  the 
evils  of  early  .marriage,  wbich  may  be  avoided  without  any  affront  to  religitfn.''  ] 

'''  This  opinion — the  opinion  of  an  orthodox  Hindu  of  high  caste,,  who  haS 
not  permitted  his  English  education  to  denationalise  him — marks  the  social  and 
physiological  side  of  infant  marriage  in  Bengal. 

717.  The  matter  is  one  to  be  handled  with  discretion.  No  one  would  wish  to 
kindle  afresh  the  ashes  of  an  extinct  agitation.  Happily  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  leaders  of  Indian  society  are  fully  alive  to  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences, both  to  the  individual  and  the  race,  which  arise  from  premature 
cohabitation  and  are  anxious  to  use  their  influence  to  defer  the  commencement 
of  conjugal  life  until  the  wife  has  attained  tlie  full  measure  of  physical  maturity 
requisite  to  fit  her  for  child-bearing.  Here  the  great  clans  of  Eajputana  have 
set  an  example  which  deserves  to  be  followed  throughout  India.  Themselves 
among  the  purest  representatives  of  the  Indo-Aryan  type,  they  have  revived  the 
best  traditions  of  the  Vedic  age  and  have  established  for  themselves  the  ordi- 
nance that  no  girl  shall  be  married  before  she  is  fourteen  years  old  and  that  the 
marriage  expenses  shall  in  no  case  exceed  a  certain  proportion  of  the  father's 
yearly  income.  That,  I  venture  to  think,  is  the  aim  which  those  who  would 
reform  society  should,  for  the  present,  set  before  themselves.  If  they  succeed 
in  doing  for  India  what  Colonel  Walter  did  for  Rajputana  by  establishing 
these  ordinances  they  will  achieve  more  than  any  Indian  reformer  has  yet 
accomplished.     To  bring  back  the  Veda  s  is  no  unworthy  ideal. 

Now  that  infant  marriage  has  ceased  to  be  the  monopoly  of  the  higher 
castes  and  has  filtered  down  to  the  lower  strata  of  Indian  society,  one  may 
fairly  ask  what  in  its  extended  application  wiU  be  the  physiological  consequences 
of  this  singular  institution  ?  Admitting  that  in  the  hands  of  the  more  intelligent 
section  of  the  community  possible  abuses  will  be  foreseen  and  guarded  against 
(as  over  a  great  part  of  India  they  are  guarded  against  now),  can  we  count 
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upon  the  masses  exercising  similar  forbearance  ?  Will  they  not  follow  blindly 
the  fashion  which  their  betters  have  set  ?  That  is  the  real  danger  and  the  only 
chance  of  avoiding  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  higher  castes  bringing  in  a  new 
fashion  by  raising  the  ceremonial  age  of  marriage  for  girls. 

718.*  In  the  preceding  paragraphs  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  indicate  the  The  aho\e 
more  general  laws  which  govern  marriage  relations  in  India.     These  laws  apply  '*T^ 
no  doubt  in  their  full  force  only  to  Hindus,  but  their  operation  is  constantly  app^^to^ 
being  extended  by  conscious  or  unconscious  imitation  on  the  part  of  Animists  Hindus 
and  Muhammadans.     In  social  as  in  religious  matters  the  people  of   India  arei„flj„^^g^,gg 
curiously  catholic  in  their  tastes.    Just  as  Muhammadans  worship  Hindu  saints  Muham- 
and  both  Hindus  and  Musalmans  attend  and  take  a  more  or  less  active  part  in  ^nf^igt*""^ 
each  other's  religious  festivals,  so  there  is  a  tendency  towards  the  adoption  of  any 
matrimonial  custom  that  seems  to  imply  a  degree  of  social  superiority.     Infant 
marriage,  hypergamy,  endogamy  and  even  exogamy  are  met  with  among  Mu- 
hammadans, though  the  extent  to  which  these  usages  prevail  cannot  be  defined 
as  closely  as  among  Hindus.     Animists  again  are  constantly  copying  Hindu 
practices  as  badges  of  social  distinction.     In  stating  these  laws  and  in  endea- 
vouring to  give  an  intelligible  explanation  of  their  working  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  the  error  of  making  things  appear  much  more  simple  than  they  really  are. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  Indian  society  is  involved  in  an  indescribably  intricate  net- 
work of  usages,  traditions,  covenants,  reciprocal  undertakings,  family  compacts 
and  the  like,  directed  towards  the  all  important  object  of  enabling  people  to  get 
their  daughters  married  in  accordance  with  the  infinite  complications  of  social 
and  ceremonial  distinctions  which  pervade  the  entire  fabric.    Whether  it  is  pos- 
sible by  any  kind  of  description  to  present  an  adequate  picture  of  this  bewildering 
organization  may  be  open  to  question  ;  it  assuredly  cannot  be  done  within  the 
compass  of  a  Census  Eeport.     Certain  general  laws  can  be  discerned  and  stated; 
and  some  of  these  have  left  their  mark  on  the  statistics.     Others  again  he  below 
the   surface   and  do  their  work  by  groups  of  whose  numbers  no  record  has  been 
compiled.    Infant  marriage  and  the  prohibition  of  widow  marriage  are  instances 
of  the  former  class.     Endogamy,  exogamy  and  hypergamy  belong  in  the  main 
to  the  latter. 

Part  II.— Statistical. 

719.  The  statistics  regarding  marriagg  will  be  found  in  Imperial  Tables  VII  Eeference  to 
and  XIV.     In  the  former,  which  was  prepared  in  all  provinces  and  states,  civil  ^^^'^i^'^k'^- 
condition  is  shown  in  combination  with  age   and  rehgion,  and  in  the  latter  with 
age  and  caste;  Table  XIV,  however,  was  optional  and  although  it  was  prepared 
in  most  parts  of  .India,  as  a  rule  only  a  comparatively  small  section  of  the 

population  was  included  in  its  scope.  In  only 
six  provinces  and  states,  as  noted  in  the  margin, 
did  the  population  dealt  with  exceed  two  millions, 
and  in  only  four  more — Assam,  Bombay,  the 
United  Provinces  and  Baroda — did  it  range  from 
one  to  two  millions.  The  object  in  view  was 
to  illustrate  the  relative  prevalence  of  the  customs 
of  infant  marriage  and  widow  remarriage,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  and  in  groups  of  difl^erent 
social  standing,  rather  than  to  obtain  an  exhaus- 
tive analysis  of  the  varying  practices  of  each  individual  caste.  In  Table  XIV, 
as  printed  in  the  Imperial  series,  a  selection  has  been  made  from  the  castes  - 
dealt  with  in  the  tables  for  individual  provinces.  The  more  important  features 
of  the  statistics  thus  collected  are  exhibited  in  the  following  subsidiary  tables 
at  the  end  of  the  chapter  :— 

I.— Distribution  by  civil  condition  and  age  of  1,000  of  each  sex  for  pro- 
vinces and  states. 
II.— Distribution  by  civil  condition  of  1,000  of  each  main  age  period  for 

religions. 
III.— Distribution  by  civil  condition  of  1,000  persons  of  each  main  age 

period  for  main  provinces. 
IV.—  Distribution  of  1,000  of  each  age  and  sex  by  civil  condition  for 

selected  castes. 
*  * 


Province  or  State. 

FopulatloD 
dealt  with. 

Bengal 

36,304,525 

Central  Provinoeo 

10,028,707 

Madras 

6,539,932 

Punjab  and    N.-W.  P. 

15,967,591 

Province. 

Central  India  Agency . 

2,549,126 

Bajputana 

5,515,568 
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CHAPTER  IX. — MARRIAGE. 


General 
review  of 
main  results. 


v.— Proportion  of  married  and  widowed  amongst  Hindus  and  Muham- 

madans  at  certain  ages. 
VI. — Proportion  of  the  sexes  by  civil  condition. 

720.  Tlie  most  noticeable  fact  brought  out  by  the  statistics  is  the  universality 
of  marriage.  Amongst  the  Hindus  this  institution  is  a  religious  sacrafnent  and 
the  evil  consequences  which,  it  is  beheved,  would  follow  from  neglecting  it  have 
already  been  referred  to.  Ixl  the  case  of  Musalmans  and  Animists  the  religious 
sanction  is  wanting  but,  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  married  state  is  equally  com- 
mon, though  it  is  not  entered  upon  at  such  an  early  age  as  with  the  Hindus. 
Its  frequency  amongst  these  communities  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  influence  of 
Hindu  example,  but  the  main  reason  seems  to  lie  in  the  general  conditions  of 
life  in  a  primitive  society  where  the  mere  setting  up  of  a  house  is  inexpensive, 
and  a  wife  is  of  use,  if  not  an  absolute  necessity,  not  only  as  a  domestic  drudge, 
but  also  as  a  helpmate  in  field  work,  and  the  like.*  Considerations  such  as 
these  would  of  course  not  influence  the  better  classes,  but  with  them 
also  the  same  state  of  feeling  prevails,  and  when  a  boy  or  a  girl  approaches 
adolescence,  the  chief  concern  of  the  parents  is  to  negotiate  a  suitable  match.  ^ 

Of  the  males  nearly  half  are  unmarried,  but  a  reference  to  the  age  details 
shows  that  three-quarters  of  the  latter  are  under  J5  years  of  age  ;  of  the  males 
enumerated  at  the  ages  30  to  40,  only  1  in  12  is  celibate,  and  between  40  and 
60,  only  1  in  20.  In  the  case  of  females  the  figures  are  even  more  striking. 
Only  one-third  of  the  total  number  are  unmarried,  and  of  these  three-quarters 
are  under  the  age  of  10  and  seven-tenths  of  the  remainder  under  15 ;  less  than 
one-twelfth  of  the  females  returned  as  single  had  completed  the  fifteenth  year  of 
their  age.  6f  those  returned  in  this  category  at  the  age  periods  '  16—20,'  more- 
over, the  great  majority  doubtless  belong  to  the  earlier  part  of  it ;  very  few 
females  are  still  unmarried  when  they  attain  the  age  of  20,  and  of  those  who  are 
so,  save  in  the  case  of  certain  Animistic  tribes  and  of  a  few  sections  of  some  of  the 
higher  castes,  where  hypergamy  hinders  matrimony,  the  majority  are  either 
persons  suffering  from  some  bodily  affliction,  such  as  leprosy,  blindness  or  goitre, 
or  concubines,  often  nominally  maid  servants,!  kept  chiefly  by  members  of  the 
castes  who  forbid  widow  marriage,  or  prostitutes,  though  of  the  latter  many  have 
doubtless  returned  themselves  as  married,  with  reference  to  some  mock  ceremony 
which  they  have  gone  through  with  a  dagger,  an  image  or  a  tree. 

721.  At  the  very  early  .ages  marriage  amongst  males,  though  not  unknown, 
is  rare,  and  even  at '  10—16  'less  than  1  male  in  7  has  a  wife ;   at '  15 — 20 '  the 
proportion  rises  to  1  in  3,  at  •  20—30  '  to  2  in  3  and  at  '  30—40  '  to  17  in  20.     The 
fair  sex  enters  on  matrimony  earlier  in  life  and  at '  5—10 '  1  in  10  is  already  mar- 
ried, at   '10—15'    2  in  5, 

Diagram  shewing  the  proportion  of  the  married,  single  and  widowed 
at  each  age  period. 
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ties  among  the  husbands, 
and  the  number  of  the 
widowed  grows  steadily  from 
lin  Hat  '20 -30 'to  lin5 
at '  30—40 '  and  1  in  2  at 
'  40  ~  60 ' .  Amongst  females 
of  all  ages  more  than  1  in  6 
is  a  widow,  while  for  males 
the  corresponding  proportion 
is  only  lin  18.|  Amongst 
males  moreover  the  great 
majority  of  such  persons  are 


iO  years  of  age ;  at '  20 — 30  '  only  1  in  25  is  widowed  and  at  '  30 — 40  'only  1 
,  compared  with  1  in  7  at '  40 — 60 '  and  more  than  1  in  4  at  the  higher  ages. 


*  With  tlie  Animists,  at  least,  the  lower  sexual  instincts  have  nothing  to  do  with  matrimony  as  in  most 
cases  premarital  commnnism  is  a  recognized  social  institution. 

t  There  are  several  castes  that  are  known  to  have  oprang  from  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  maid  servants  by 
their  high-catte  masters,  the  hest  known  of  which  is  the  Shagirdpesha  caste  of  Orissa.  Attention  has  been 
drawn  elsewhere  to  the  prejudice  which  exists  against  the  remarriage  of  widowers  to  virgin  wives,  and  this  leads  to 
extensive  concubinage  in  a  community  which  does  not  allow  widow  marriage. 

X  The  actual  number  of  widows  is  25,891,936,  and  that  of  widowers  8,110,084. 
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These  proportions,  however,  can  be  most  easily  gathered  from  an  inspection 
of  the  diagram  given  above  in  the  margin. 

In  connection  with  this  branch  of  the  statistics  it  must  be  remembered 
that  according  to  orthodox  Hinduism  marriage  is  a  religious  rite  which  no 
woman  can  go  through  a  second  time  and,  even  when  allowed,  the  second 
marriage  is  celebrated  by  a  brief  and  informal  ceremony,  which,  though  regarded 
as  sufficiefitjy  binding  by  the  parties  themselves,  might  not  always  be  recognized 
by  an  enumerator  of  high  caste.  Under  the  rules  the  enumerators  were  told 
to  accept  without  demur  the  statements  of  the  persons  concerned,  but  they  may 
hot  always  have  done  so,  and  it  might  seem  a  priori  not  unlikely  that  sometimes 
widows  who  had  taken  a  second  husband  may  still  have  been  entered  as  widows. 
Asa  matter  of  fact,  however,  this  does  not  seem  to  have  happened  to  any  appreci- 
able extent. 

The  great  difference  between  East  and  West  in  respect  of  marriage 
customs  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  England  from  three-fifths  to  two-thirds  of  both 
sexes  are  single  and  about  a  third  are  married, while  the  proportion  of  the  widowed 
is  only  1  in  30  in  the  case  of  males  and  1  in  13  in  the  case  of  females.  M  arriage 
in  Europe  is  far  less  universal  than  in  India,  but  the  chief  source  of  the  difference 
in  the  number  of  the  married  lies  in  the  later  period  of  life  at  which  the  people 
enter  into  wedlock,  coupled  with  the  greater  equality  of  age  on  the  part  of 
husband  and  wife,  which  very  greatly  reduces  the  period  by  which  the  wife  on  the 
average  survives  her  husband.  There  is  moreover  no  restriction  on  remarriage, 
and  the  success  in  the  matrimonial  market  of  the  young  and  pretty  widow  is 
proverbial.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  even  in  Europe  the  remarrialge  of  widows 
is  less  frequent  than  that  of  widowers. 

722.  "We  have  hitherto  been  dealing  with  the  general  distribution  in  India  at  Variations  by 

Religion. 

(1)  Hindus. 
Diagram  shewing  the  'proportion  of  the  married  per  1,000  of  each  age  period  by  religion. 


large  for  all  religions  taken  together,  but  it  will  be  seen  from  the  subsidiary  tables 
that  there  are  marked  differences  in  the  figures  for  the  various  religions.  The 
Hindus  bulk  so  largely  in  the  total  population  and  their  influence  on  the  general 
proportions  is  in  consequence  so  great  that  the'  difference  between  the  figures 
for  them  and  for  the  population  at  large  is  not  very  striking.  The  Hindus 
have  fewer  unmarried  persons  and  more  who  are  married  or  widowed,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  latter  in  the  case  of  females  being  nearly  1  in  5,  com,pared  with 
1  in  6  in  the  general  population.  Both  sexes  also  marry  earlier  and  of  the  un- 
married females  only  one-fourteenth  are  over  the  age  of  15.  At  '10—15'  nearly 
half  the  total  number  of  Hindu  females  are  married  and  at  '15—20 '  more  than 
four-fifths;  the  proportion  of  the  married  at  '20— 30'  is  almost  identical  with 
that  in  the  general  population,  but  later  on  in  life  it  is  lower,  as  fewer  who 
lose  their  first  husband  enter  a  second  time  into  matrimony. 
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(2)  Muham- 
inadaQs, 


723.  There  are  marked  differences  in  the  correspondins?  proportions  for 
Muhammadans.     In  every  100  males  there  are  6  more  who  are  single,  4  fewer  who 
have  wives  and  2  fewer  who  are  widowed.     The  deficiency  amongst  the  married 
is,  however,  due  to  the  later  age  at  which  Muhammadans  many  ;   those  who  do 
so  hefore  the  age  of  10,  and  between  10  and  15  are,  respectively,  barely  one-third 
and  one-half  as  numerous  as  in  the  case  of  Hindus,   while  from  the  age  of  30 
upwards  there  is  in  their  case  an   excess  of  married  persons  wKich  grows 
steadily  at  the  higher  ages.     Among  the  Muhammadans  a  wife    costs  cona- 
paratively  little  to  procure  and  the  wedding,  being  a  purely  civil   matter,   is 
also  inexpensive ;    the  field  of  selection  is  larger,  the  practice  of  hypergamy 
is  almost  unknown  and,  most  important  of  all.  widows  are  allowed  to  re- 
marry.    A  very  large  proportion  of  those  who  in  India  profess  the  faith  of 
Islam  are  the  descendants  of  converts  from  Hinduism  and  there  is,  amongst 
many   sections,  a  prejudice  against  the  remarriage  of  widows.     It  is,  how- 
ever, less  widespread  than  amongst  Hindus  and  it  is,  to  a  great  extent,  confined 
to  a  first  marriage ;  there  is  not  usually  much  objection  to  a  man  who  has  already 
been  married  taking  a  widow  as  his  second  Consort.    The  result  is  that,  as  a 
class,  Muhammadan  widowers  remarry  much  more  readily  than  those  who  are 
Hindus. 

The  differences  are  even  more  marked  in  the  case  of  females.  As  com- 
pared with  Hindus,  ia  every  100  Muhammadan  females  there  are  6  more  who 
are  spinsters,  two  wives  less  and  4  fewer  widows.  The  smaller  proportion 
of  the  married  is  dae  entirely  to  the  relatively  small  number  of  child 
wives.  Of  Muhammadan  girls  aged  '5 — 10'  only  7  per  cent,  are  mar- 
ried, compared  with  12  "per  cent,  amongst  Hindus,  and  at  '  10 — 15  '  only  39 
compared  with  47  per  cent.  On  the  other  band,  at  the  child-bearing  ages, 
i.e.,  from  15  to  40,  the  married  women  amongst  Muhammadans  are  rela- 
tively more  numerous ;  as  already  stated  those  who  lose  their  first  husband 
while  still  capable  of  having  children  find  it  much  easier  to  re-enter  the  married 
state,  with  the  result  that,  whereas  137  per  cent,  of  the  Hindu  women  enu- 
merated at  the  ages  15  to  40  were  returned  as  widowed,  the  corresponding  pro- 
portion for  Muhammadans  is  only  9'8. 

724.  The  distribution  of  the  Animistic  males  by  civil  condition  shows  a  strong 
general  resemblance  to  that  prevailing  amongst  Muhammadans.  In  comparison 
with  the  latter  there  is  in  every  1,000  an  excess  of  11  bachelors  and  8  widowers 
and  a  deficiency  of  19  who  are  married.  In  the  case  of  the  widowed  the  slightly 
higher  proportion  for  Animists  seems  to  indicate  the  less  frequent,  or  it  may  be, 
less  prompt,*  remarriage  of  those  who  lose  their  first  wife,  while  the  excess  of 
bachelors  is  in  part  attributable  to  a  difference  in  the  age  distribution  and  to  a 
larger  proportion  of  young  persons  amongst  the  prolific  tribes  whose  beliefs  are 
of  this  type. 

In  the  case  of  the  weaker  sex  the  similarity  is  less  marked  and  in  every 
1 ,000  Animistic  females  there  are  66  more  spinsters,  coupled  with  52  fewer 
wives  and  14  fewer  widows.  Marriage  is  much  later  even  than  with 
Muhammadans ;  at  '  10 — 15  '  only  two-elevenths  of  the  girls  are  married 
compared  with  nearly  two-fifths,  at  '  15 — 20 '  considerably  less  than  three-fifths 
compared  with  four-fifths,  while  at '  20 — 30  '  one  female  in  11  is  still  unmar- 
ried against  only  1  in  30  in  the  case  of  Muhammadans.  At  the  ages  from  IS  to 
30  taken  together  the  proportion  of  widows  is  higher  amongst  Animists,  at 
'  30 — 40  '  it  is  much  the  same  in  both  cases,  while  at  the  higher  ages  the  excess 
is  on  the  side  of  the  Muhammadans.  Owing  possibly  to  the  greater  freedom 
which  they  enjoy  the  Animistic  widows  do  not  appear  to  remarry  so  quickly  as 
those  of  the  Muhammadans. 
(4)  Buddhists.  7^5.  The  Buddhists  of  both-sexes  marry  evenlaterthan  the  Animists  and  the 
result  is  that  there  are  more  single  persons  and  fewer  who  are,  or  have  been, 
married.  Of  every  100  males  57  are  single,  39  married  and  4  widowed. 
Scarcely  any  males  are  wedded  before  the  age  of  15  and  very  few  before  20 ;  of 
the  total  number  of  males  enumerated  at  ages  between  15  and  20  only  2  in   29 

*  The  excess  of  Animistic  widowers,  like  that  of  widows,  occurs  at  the  ages  from  15  to  40,  and  there  are  fewer 
widowers  over  60  and  fewer  widows-over  40.  These  proportions  seem  to  suggest  that  when  an  Animist  is  bereft 
of  his  wife  he  takes  longer  to  console  himself  than  a  Muhammadan  does.  At  the  same  time,  as  will  be  shown 
further  on,  the  proportions  at  the  present  census  have  been  disturbed  so  greatly  by  the  famine  that  any  conclu- 
sions based  on  them  must  be  received  with  caution  ;  at  the  two  previous  enumerations  there  were  at  all  age 
periods  fewer  widowers  amongst  Animists  than  amongst.  Muhammadans. 


(3)  The 

Animistic 

Tribes. 
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were  returned  as  married.  The  mitnber  then  rises  rapidly ;  at  '  20 — 30  *■  nearly 
three-fifths  are  married  and  at '  30 — 40  ',  more  than  four-fifths,  or  very  nearly  the 
same  proportion  as  amongst  Hindus.  Widowers  are  far  more  rare  than  amongst 
Auimists  until  after  the  age  of  60  when  they  are  sKghtly  more  numerous. 

At  all  ages  taken  together  51  per  cent,  of  the  Buddhist  females  are  single,  88 
per  cent,  married  and  11  per  cent,  widowed,  the  difference  in  comparison  with  the 
proportions  for  Animists  being,  as  before,  due  entirely  to  the  later  age  at  which 
girls  are  given  in  wedlock.  Under  the  age  of  15  marriage  is  practically  un- 
known, and  of  those  living  between  ]  5  and  20  nearly  three-quarters  were 
entered  as  unmarried,  while  at '  20 — 30 '  barely  one-fifth  were  thus  returned  ; 
most  of  the  spinsters  in  this  latter  age  period  probably  belonged  to  the  earlier 
years  of  it,  and  most  of  the  married  in  the  previous  one  were  doubtless 
nearer  20  than  15.  The  usual  age  for  marriage  amongst  Buddhist  girls  would 
thus  seem  to  lie  between  18  and  23.  The  proportion  of  the  married,  as  compared 
with  other  religions,  gradually  rises  and  at '  30 — 40 '  it  exceeds  that  returned 
for  Hindus,  Animists  and  Musalmans  ;  even  at  this  time  of  life  the  proportion  of 
the  unmarried  is  still  relatively  high,  but  on  the  other  hand  that  of  the  widowed 
is  much  lower  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  religion. 

726.  The  figures  for  Christians  need  not  be  examined  at  any  length.     Owing  (6)  Christians. 
to  the  fact  that  their  ranks  are  being  rapidly  augmented  by   new  accessions  of 
persons  already  niarried  or  widowed,  the  distribution  by  civil  condition   accord- 
ing  to  the  returns   of  the   census  does  not  afford  a  very  reliable  reflex   of   the 
customs  existing  amongst  converts   of  long  standing.     So  far  as  the  figures  go, 

they  are  very  similar  to  those  for  Buddhists.  The  general  proportion  for  males 
is  almost  identical,  but  the  Christians  marry  somewhat  earlier  (155  are  married 
at '  15—20  '  compared  with  only  69  in  the  case  of  Buddhists)  and  more  frequently 
take  a  second  wife  when  deprived  by  death  of  the  first.  In  the  case  of  females 
there  are  amongst  Christians  rather  more  married  and  widowed  and  rather  fewer 
single  persons  ;  as  withthe  males  a  larger  number  marry  while  still  of  imma- 
ture age,  and  there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  widows  at  the  higher  ages,  due 
partly  perhaps  to  the  survival  of  Hindu  prejudices,  but  possibly  even  more  to 
the  circumstance  that  widows  figure  largely  amongst  the  recent  converts  in 
the  famine  tracts. 

727.  The  marriage  customs  of  the  people,  however,  are  determined  not  only  by  Distribution 
religion  but  also  by  locality.  The  proportion  of  bachelors,  for  example,  varies  ~  '"' 
from  40  per  cent,  in  Berar  to  56  per  cent,  in  Burma  and  58  in  Cochin  ;  of  Bene- 
dicks from  38  in  Sind  and  Cochin  to  54  in  Berar  and  Sihar,  and  of  widowers 
from  3  per  cent,  in  Orissa  to  10  in  the  Baroda  State.  Of  every  1,000  Hindu 
males  under  10  years  of  age,  66  are  married  in  Baroda,  but  none  at  all  in  Cochin  and 
Mysore.     Eleven  per  cent,  of  the  Hindu  males  aged  '  15 — 40  '  are  widowed  in 


by  Locality. 


Baroda,  but  only  2  per  cent,  in  Orissa  and  Madras. 


Diagram  showing  the  number  per  1,000  aged  15—40  who  are 
widowed  (all  religions). 
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So  also  with  females.  The 
proportion  (all  religions)  who 
are  single  ranges  from  25  per 
cent,  in  Berar  to  51  per  cent, 
in  Burma  and  that  of  the 
widowed  from'  11  per  cent, 
in  Burma  to  21  per  cent,  in 
Bengal  proper.  The  num- 
ber of  child  wives  is  insig- 
nificant in  Burma,  Coorg, 
Cochin  and  Travancore,  but 
in  Berar  one-sixth,  and  in 
Bihar  nearly  one-fifth,  of 
the  total  number  of  Hindu 
females  under  10  years  of 
age  are  married.  There  are 
equally  great  variations  in 
the  proportions  of  the 
widowed  as  will  be  appa- 
rent from  a  glance  at 
the  accompanying  diagram. 
The  fact  is  that  In£a  is 
such  a  large  country  that  it 
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is  impossible  to  generalize  from  the  proportions  for  the  population  as  a  whole, 
which  are  merely  the  arithmetical  mean  of  very  diverse  conditions  prevailing  in 
different  parts.  Even  within  the  limits  of  the  same  province  the  customs  often 
vary  greatly  and  there  is,  as  will  be  seen  from  subsidiary  table  I,  the  greatest 
possible  divergence  between  the  marriage  customs  of  Sind  and  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  Bombay  Presidency  and  between  those  of  each  of  the  four  main  divisions 
which  make  up  the  overgrown  province  of  Bengal.  There  are  thus  two  lines 
of  cleavage,  the  one  according  to  religion  and  the  other  according  to  locality, 
and  in  order  to  arrive  at  any  conclusions  of  value  it  is  necessary  to  take  both 
into  consideration.  It  would  be  tedious  to  do  so  for  each  age  period  and  civil 
condition,  and  I  propose  therefore  in  the  following  paragraphs  to  confine  the 
detailed  examination  of  the  statistics  to  their  most  prominent  characteristics, 
viz.,  the  varying  prevalence  of  marriage  amongst  children  of  both  sexes  below 
the  age  of  10  and  the  proportion  of  females  who  are  widowed  at  the  child-bear- 
i.e.,  between  15  and  40. 
728.  In  considering  the  question  of  infant  marriage  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, as  already  explained, 
that  with  the  Hindus  marri- 
age is    not  necessarily. 


mg  ages, 


(1)  Hindns. 


Diagram  showing  the  number  per  1,000  aged  0  — 10  who  are  married 
(all  religions). 
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even  usually,  at  once  fol- 
lowed by  cohabitation.  At 
the  same  time,  in  Bengal 
at  least,  this  often  takes 
place  before  the  child-wife 
has  reached  the  age  of 
puberty,  and,  if  not,  it 
usually  does  so  immediately 
after  her  first  menstruation. 
On  the  Malabar  Coast, 
moreover,  there  are  two 
ceremonies  the  TaZ«-tying 
or  ceremonial  marriage, 
which  is  merely  a  religious 
sacrament  and  is  not  fol- 
lowed by  cohabitation,  and 
the  Sambandham,  or  practi- 
cal marriage,  which  is  pTerformed  as  a  preliminary  to  real  married  life.  The 
bridegroom  at  the  religious  marriage  seldom  becomes  the  real  husband  and  it 
is  not  even  necessary  that  he  should  be  a  member  of  the  same  caste.  Here  as 
elsewhere  the  enumerators  were  directed  to  accept  without  cavil  each  person's 
statement  as  to  his  civil  condition,  and  it  is  not  quite  clear  which  ceremony  was 
generally  regarded  as  constituting  marriage  for  the  purpose  of  the  census 
returns  but  it  would  seem  usually  to  have  been  the  Sambandham  or  practical 
marriage. 

729.  In  India  as  a  whole  22  boys  and  68  girls  aged  0—10  are  married  per 
thousand  of  each  sex  ;  for  Hindus  the  corresponding  proportions  are  28  and  70 
and  for  Muhammadans  10  and  39.  In  Assam,  Burma,  Mysore,  Cochin  and 
Travancore  the  number  of  Hindu  males  of  this  age  who  are  married  is  3  or  less 
per  mille,  in  Orissa,  Madras  and  Coorg  it  does  not  exceed  5  and  in  Kashmir,  Bengal 
proper  and  the  Punjab  9,  but  everywhere  else  the  proportion  is  far  higher ; 
it  ranges  from  21  to  27  in  Rajputana,  the  Central  Provinces,  Hyderabad^ 
Bombay,  Berar  and  Ajmer,  and  rises  to  32  in  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  Chota 
Nagpur  plateau,  49  in  Central  India,  66  in  Baroda  and  (the  climax)  113  in 
Bihar.  The  prevalence  of  infant  marriage  amongst  females  follows  the  same 
general  direction  but  on  a  higher  plane,  except  in  Burma,  Coorg,  Cochin  and 
Travancore  where  it  is  almost  as  rare  as  it  is  amongst  males,  and  in  no  case 
exceeds  3  per  mille.  The  proportion  gradually  rises  from  10  per  miUe  in  Mysore 
to  18  in  Assam,  21  in  Orissa,  27  in  Madras  and  29  in  the  Punjab ;  it  lies 
between  46  and  61  in  Kashmir,  Rajputana,  the  Central  Provinces  and  the 
United  Provinces,  between  76  and  83  in  Bengal  proper,  Chota  Nagpur  and 
Bombay  ;  it  is  107  and  108.  respectively,  in  Hyderabad  and  Baroda,  170  in 
Berar  and,  highest  of  all,  186  in  Bihar,  where  in  one  district  it  reaches  the 
phenomenal   figure  of  418   per  mille.     The  above  distribution  will  be  more 
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clearly  understood  from  an  examination  of  the 


Map  allowing  the  number  per  1,000  Hindu  females  aged  0—10  who  are 

married. 


NoiB. — In  this  map  the  four  sub-provinces  of  Bengal  have  been  hatched  separately,  also  Sind 
Bombay  and  the  south-eastern  districts  of  the  United  Provinooa^    Native  States  in  poUtical  rela- 
tion \rith  Local  Governments  have  been  amalgamated  with  them, 


Bombay  and  Coorg  of  Uadras. 


Baroda  has  been  treated  as  part  of 


accompanying  map  in  which 
Sind  has  been  divided 
from  the  rest  of  Bom- 
bay and  the  four  sub- 
provinces  of  Bengal 
and  the  areas  of 
greatest  and  least  pre- 
valence in  the  United 
Provinces  have  been 
shaded  separately. 
The  general  result  is 
that  child  marriage  is 
least  frequent  in  the 
extreme  east  of  India, 
and  in  Baluchistan 
Sind  and  Mysore ;  it 
is  not  very  common 
on  the  East  Coast, 
nor  in  the  Punjab 
and  Frontier  Pro- 
vince, bat  rapidly 
increases  as  one  re- 
cedes from  the  Pun- 
jab southwards  and 
westwards  until,  in 
Berar,  it  reaches  a 
figure  which  is  ex- 
ceeded nowhere  in 
India  save  only  in  art 
causes  tending  to  early 
have  already  been 
variations  in  the 


isolated  tract  in  the  west  of  Bengal.    The  general 

marriage  and  the  manner  in  which  tlie  practice  first   arose 

discussed  in  the  first  Part  of  this  Chapter.     Of  the    local 

extent  io  which  children  are  given  in  wedlock  before  the  age  of  10  I  have  no 

general  explanation  to  ofEer,  but  the  following  remarks  are  extracted  from  my 

Report  on  the  Bengal  Census  regarding  the  special  prevalence  of  the  practice 

in  Bihar : — 

"  I  have  enquired  regarding  the  causes  of  this  state  of  affairs,  but  the  result  is  not  alto- 
gether conclusive.  Every  one  agrees  that  infant  marriage  is  extraordinarily  prevalent,  so 
much  so,  that  amongst  some  of  the  lower  castes,  if  a  boy  remain  unmarried  after  about  10  or 
13  years  of  age,  he  is  believed  to  have  some  physical  or  mental  defect,  and  this  belief  makes 
it  very  diflSLCult  for  him  afterwards  to  obtain  a  wife.  But  how  the  custom  originated  is  a 
question  less  easily  .answered.  Mr.  O'Donnell's  conclusion  was  that  the  absence  of  the 
parda  system  amongst  the  lower  castes  makes  it  necessary  to  marry  girls  early  to  protect 
them  from  their  own  fancies,  and  the  risk  of  infringing  caste  rules ;  but  this  explanation, 
though  it  has  been  put  forward  elsewhere  also,  seems  insufficient,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not 
account  for  the  relative  frequency  of  the  practice  in  the  particular  tract  under 
consideration.  Amongst  the  people  themselves,  says  Mr.  J.  H.  Ecrr,  Settlement  Officer, 
Darbhanga,  the  explanation  '  is  generally  discredited.  Babu  Komesh  Chandra  Dutt,  Assistant 
Settlement  Officer,,  says  that  he  has  conversed  with  many  persons  of  the  lower  castes 
on  the  subject  and  that  this   explanation  has  never  been  put  forward  in  defence  of  the 

system.  .  , 

"  The  absence  of  any  restriction  on  widow  marriage  has  been  assigned  as  one  of  the 
reasons  why  infant  marriage  takes  place.  This  tends  to  early  marriage  in  two  ways.  By 
increasing  the  supply,  it  makes  wives  cheaper,  so  that  males  can  marry  at  an  earlier  age, 
while  the  fact  that  their  daughters  can  marry  again  if  widowed,  inclines  their  parents  to  see 
them  settled  in  life  as  soon  as  possible,  whereas,  where  widow  marriage  is  forbidden,  the  general 
sentiment  is  against  marrying  girls  long  before  the  age  of  puberty.  But  amongst  aU  but  the 
highest  castes,  widows  are  allowed  to  remarry  all  over  Bihar  and  also  in  Orissa,  and  this  can 
not  therefore  be  an  explanation  of  the  special  prevalence  of  infant  marriage  in  and  around 
Darbhanga.  Neither  can  the  desire  to  see  children  settled,  nor  the  greater  cheapness  of  infant 
marriage  be  held  to  explain  the  peculiarity.  The  only  explanation  which  I  have  received 
that  seems  to  account  for  it  is  that  the  area  where  infant  marriage  is  most  prevalent  is  under 
the  influence  of  a  special  class  of  Brahmans,  the  Maithil  or  Tirhutia,  and  that  they  have 
exercised  their  influence  in  favour  of  the  early  celebration  of  a  ceremony  which  is  a  source  of 
■profit  to  themselves.  Why  these  particular  Brahmans  should  have  inculcated  the  practice 
more  than  others  it  is    difficult  to  say,  but  several  reporters    agree   in   attributing  it 


to 


their  teaching.     According  to  the  skdstrat  a  boy  cannot  perform  any  religious  ceremony 
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or  offer  the  finda  until  lie  has  undergOBe  the  ceremony  of  sanskdr  or  purification,  which, 
in  the  case  of  the  twice-born  castes,  takes  place  when  they  receive  the  thread,  _  between  the 
ages  of  5  and   9.     The   Sudras,  who   do  not   wear  the  thread,  consider  marriage   as  their 


730.  As  compared  with  1891,  there  is  no  change  in  the  proportion  of  child- 
ren of  either  sex  who  are  married  before  the  age  of  ten,  but  in  both  cases  it  is  less 
than  in  1881,  the  diminution  being  especially  marked  in  the  case  of  females.  ^  A 
period  of  ten  years  is  too  short  a  one  to  disclose  any  real  and  far-reaching 
change,  and  the  proportions  either  in  1891  or  at  the  present  census  may  have 
been  affected  by  temporary  causes  such  as,  in  some  parts,  famine^  which  dis- 
couraged marriage,  or  the  occurrence  of  specially  auspicious  or  inauspicious 
marriage  seasons."  The  year  1897,  for  example,  was  held  to  be  so  inauspicious 
that  in  many  parts  no  marriages  were  allowed  to  be  performed,  while  in  others 
they  were  permissible  only  in  the  month  of  Baisakh.  It  is  thus  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  absence  of  any  alteration  ia  the  proportions  since  1891  means  that 
in  India,  as  a  whole,  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  people 
towards  infant  marriage,  but  it  is  none  the  less  satisfactory  to  notice  that  the 
last  two  enumerations  agree  in  showing  a  marked  improvement  on  the 
state  of  affairs  disclosed  in  1881.  Turning  to  the  variations  by  locality  we  find 
that  in  Bengal,  Hyderabad,  and  the  United  Provinces  an  increase  has  occurred 
since  1891  in  the  proportion  of  married  males ;  in  Bengal  and  Hyderabad  this- 
proportion  is  still  less  than  it  was  in  1881,  but  in  the  United  Provinces  the  rise 
since  that  year  has  been  continuous.  The  changes  in  Assam,  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces and  Madras  are.  slight,  while  in  Berar,  Bombay,  the  Punjab  and  Baroda 
there  has  been  a  sharp  decline.  In  the  case  of  females  the  variations  are  mora 
marked.  Excluding  the  minor  units,  Assam  and  the  United  Provinces  have  a 
higher  proportion  of  child- wives  than  they  had  either  in  1891  or  in  1881,  and 
in  Bengal,  though  less  than  at  the  earlier  enumeration,  it  is  higher  than  it  was 
ten  years  ago.  The  increase  in  the  latter  province  has  ocovirred  in  Bihar  where 
infant  marriage  is  most  prevalent,  and  in  Bengal  proper  there  are  fewer  child- 
wives  now  than  there  were  at  the  previous  census.  Elsewhere  there  has  been  a 
general  decline  in  the  prevalence  of  female  infant  marriage,  the  most  note- 
worthy instance  being  that  of  the  Baroda  State  where  the  proportion  of  naarried 
girls  under  10  is  alleged  to  have  fallen  from  17 1  and  173  at  the  two  '  previous 
enumerations  to  108  per  mille  at  the  present  census.  If  genuine,  the  falling  off 
is  probably  due  chiefly  to  the  famine   of  1900.  • 

(2)Muham-  731.  Wc  have  already  seen  that  amongst  Muhammadans  generally    infant 

ma  ans.  marriage  is  far  less  frequent  than  it  is  amongst  Hindus.  The  same  result  is^ 
noticed  if  the  comparison  is  made  by  provinces,  save  only  in  the  Baroda  State* 
where,  however,  the  total  Muhammadan  population  is  very  small.  Excluding 
Baroda,  the  only  tracts  where  more  than  30  per  mille  of  the  Muhamm'adan 
females  aged  0 — 10  are  married  are  Bengal  (excluding  Chota  Nagpur),  the 
Central  Provinces,  the  United  Provinces,  the  Central  India  Agency  and 
Hyderabad;  in  these  tracts  the  prevalence  of  the  practice  may  safely  be 
assigned  to  the  large  extent  to  which  the  Muhammadan  community  consists 
of  converts  from  Hinduism,  who  have  retained  many  of  their  old  social 
customs.  In  Madras  where  the  MappiUas  of  Malabar,  who  are  also  chiefly 
the  descendants  of  converts,  form  the  bulk  of  the  Muhammadan  population, 
only  7  females  per  thousand  of  this  age  period  are  married,  or  3  less  than  in  the 
Punjab,  but  on  the  Malabar  coast  no  section  of  the  population  is  addicted  to 
infant  marriage.  As  compared  with  previous  enumerations  Very  little  change 
is  to  be  noticed  in  the  prevalence  of  infant  marriage  amongst  males  except  in 
the  Central  Provinces,  the  United  Provinces  and  Baroda  where  the  figures 
indicate  an  extended  resort  to  the  practice.  In  the  case  of  females,  infant 
marriage  seems  to  be  steadily  going  out  of  vogue  and  the  proportion  of  wives  at 
the  age  '  0 — 10 '  in  India  at  large  has  fallen  from  49  per  mille  in  1881  to  43  in 
1891  and  39  at  the  present  census.  An  upward  tendency  is  apparent  only  in 
the  three  administrations  where  it  has  been  noticed  already  in  the  case  of 
males. 

(3)  Animists  ''SS.  The  Animists  very  rarely  give  their  children  in  wedlock  before  the  age 

and        of  30  ;  in  Burma  practically  none  below  this  age  aie  married  ;  in  Assam  the  pro- 

Buddhists.      poition  is  only  3  per  mille,  in  Bengal  and  Madras  7  and  in  Eajputana  8  ;  in  the 
Central  Provinces,  however,  18  per  mille  are  married  and  in  Baroda  and  Central 
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India  24  and  43  per  mille,  respectively.*  The  Bhils  and  cognate  tribes  of  this 
part  of  the  country  seem  to  have  very  little  affinity  in  this  respect  to  those 
living  further  east. 

Infant  marriage  of  either  sex  is  very  rare  amongst  Buddhists,  and  in  Burma, 
where  the  great  majority  are  found,  the  custom  is  practically  non-existent. 

733.  At  the  present  day  various  factors  are  at  work  which  influence  the  P'esfnt  ten- 
question  of  infant  marriage.  Amongst  the  uneducated  and  lower  classes  of  rMp'ert  S 
H  Indus,  and  especially  those  that  allow  their  widows  to  marry  again,  the  tendency  infant 
seems  to  be,  if  anything,  towards  a  more  extended  resort  to  the  practice ;  but  ^^^"^s^- 
among  the  better  classes  a  feeling  is  springing  up  against  it — partly  because  the 
parents  dislike  exposing  their  daughters  to  the  risk  of  a  long  period  of  widow- 
hood and  partly  because  of  the  influence  of  "Western  ideas  which  makes  them 
feel  the  impropriety  of  imposing  upon  immature  girls  the  duties  of  a  wife  and 
mother.  The  two  most  recent  Hindu  sects  which  appeal  to  the  educated 
classes — the  Brahmo  Samaj  in  Bengal  and  the  Arya  Samaj  in  Upper  India — lay 
great  stress  on  the  desirability  of  allowing  girls  to  reach  maturity  as  virgins. 
The  Social  Conference  which  holds  its  meetings  annually  in  connection  with 
the  National  Congress  has  made  the  abolition  of  child- marriage  one  of  the  leading 
planks  in  its  platform,  and  it  is  aided  in  its  propaganda  by  the  difficulties, 
already  referred  to,  which  many  of  the  higher  castes  at  present  experi- 
ence in  finding  husbands  for  their  girls.  In  British  territory  it  has  been 
made  penal  for  a  man  to  have  intercourse  with  his  wife  before  she  is  12  years 
old.  The  Mysore  Government  has  passed  a  Regulation  forbidding  the  marriage 
of  girls  under  eight  altogether,  and  that  of  girls  under  fourteen  with  men 
over  fifty  years  of  age.  The  association  of  Eajputs  and  Charans  in  Rajputana, 
known  as  the  Walter  Krit  Sdjdputra  Mitkarinl  Sabha,  of  which  mention  has 
already  been  made,  has  fixed  fourteen  as  the  minimum  age  of  marriage  for  girls 
and  eighteen  for  boys,  and  the  report  for  1902  shows  that,  in  that  year,  of  4,047 
Rajput  and  Charan  marriages  reported  the  above  limits  were  infringed  "only  in 
147  cases.!  A  similar  association  has  recently  been  established  amongst  the 
Rajputs  of  Malwa. 

It  is  too  soon  to  say  what  effect  these  and  similar  movements  will  have  on 
the  customs  that  at  present  prevail,  but  it  may  be  conjectured  that,  so  far  as  direct 
efforts  at  reform  are  concerned,  it  will  be  long  before  they  influence,  either  directly 
or  by  the  force  of  example,  the  great  masses  of  the  people,  whose  practice  will 
continue  to  be  governed  rather  by  custom,  hereditary  sentiment,  the  injunctions  of 
the  local  priesthood  and  other  similar  subtle  forces  which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  measure  or  diagnose.  In  the  case  of  Muhammadans  infant  marriage  is 
regarded  with  disfavour  amongst  the  educated  classes,  and  even  amongst  the 
more  ignorant  sections  of  the  community,  with  whom  the  practice  is  a  relic  of 
Hinduism,  the  influence  of  the  Mullahs  is  helping  to  bring  it  into  disr 
repute.  On  the  other  hand  the  Animistic  tribes  who,  in  the  seclusion  of  their 
own  homes  in  the  forests  or  on  the  hills,  favour  adult  marriage  coupled  with 

*  In  Baroda  the  Animistic  tribes  have  a  curious  practice  of  allowing  a  probatioDary  period  of  cohabitation 
before  Ihe  binding  mariiHge  ceremony  is  performed.  Either  party  can  annul  the  contract  before  the  expiry 
of  this  period,  but  if  the  bridegioom  should  happen  to  die  i/^hile  it  is  still  current,  the  girl  has  to  go  through  a 
ceremony  of  marriage  with  his  dead  body. 

■f  In  view  of  the~novelty  of  the  departure  and  the  marked  success  with  which  it  has  already  been  attended, 
it  seems  desirable  to  give  a  brief  account  of  this  interesting  movement.  On  various  previous  occaeiong  attempts 
had  been  made  in  Rajputana  to  settle  the  question  of  marriage  expenses  with  a  view  to  suppress  infanticide  amon°;st 
the  B&jpnts,  but  they  failed  because  no  uniform  rule  was  ever  adopted  for  the  whole  of  Eajputana.  The  present 
movement  dates  from  1888,  when  Colonel  Walter,  Agent  to  the  Governor  Geueial,  Bajputana,  convened  a  general 
meeting  of  representatives  of  all  Bajputana  States  to  check  these  expenses,  and  a  set  of  rules  was  unanimously 
drawn  up.  These  rules  laid  down  the  maximum  proportion  of  a  man's  income  that  might  be  expended  on  (a)  his 
own  or  his  eldest  son's  marriajje  and  (6)  that  of  other  relatives,  together  with  the  size  of  the  wedding 
party  and  the  Ti/dff,  or  largess  to  Charans,  Bh4tsi  Dholis  and  others.  [The  scale  of  expenses  for  (a)  is  not  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  annual  income  up  to  Ks.  1,000  a  year  ;  not  more  than  half  of  that  between  Es.  1,000  and 
Es.  10,000  ;  not  move  than  one-third  of  that  between  Es.  10,000  and  Es.  20,000  and  not  more,  than  a  q  iiarter  of  any 
income  exceeding  this  amount,  and  for  (6)  one-tenth  of  the  above.  The  Tffdcf  is  9  per  cent,  of  this  limit  in  the 
case  of  (a)  and  1  per  cent,  in  that  of  (6),  but  no  Tydg  is  in  future  to  be  paid  by  Thakurs  with  an  income  of  less  than 
Es.  500  a  year.]  It  was  also  laid  down  that  no  expenditure  shtuldbe  incurred  on  betrothals  and  the  minimum  age 
at  marriage  was  fixed  at  eighteen  f  ora  boy  and  fourteen  for  a  girl.  It  has  -since  been  ruled  that  no  girl  should 
remain  unmarried  after  the  age  of  twenty  and  that  no  second  marriagre  should  take  place  during  the  life-time 
of  the  first  wife  unless  she  has  no  offspring  or  is  afflicted  with  an  incurable  disease.  The  maximum  expenditure  at 
funerals  was  also  determined  and  a  standing  committee  was  appointed  in  each  State  to  see  that  the  regulations 
are  properly  carried  oat  and  to  report  half  yearly  to  a  general  committee  the  result  of  the  working  of  the 
rules.  The  above  rules  apply  primarily  to  the  Eajputs  and  Charans,  but  other  castes  are  encouraged  to  conform 
to  them.  The  degree  of  success  attained  by  the  Sabha  so  far  as  the  age  at  marriage  is  concerned  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  text.  It  has  been  even  more  successful  in  other  directions  and  only  18  cases  were  reported  in 
1902  in  which  the  rule  as  to  marriage  expenses  was  infringed. 
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(1)  Hindus. 


complete  pre-marital  sexual  freedom  within  the  limits  of  the  tribe,  the  example 
of  Hinduism  is  gradually  leading  them  to  discountenance  this  modified  form 
of  promiscuity  and  to  substitute  for  it  the  Hindu  system  of  early  marriage. 

734.  At  the  present  enumeration,  of  every  thousand  Hindus  of  each  sex  aged 
15—40,  47  males  and  137  females  were  returned  as  widowed.  These  pro- 
portions, however,  are  abnormal,  owing  to  the  heavy  mortality  which  occurred 
in  the  famine  years,  and  it  is  necessary  therefore  to  consider  them  in  connection 
with  those  of  the  census  of  1891  which  was  taken  after  a  cycle  of  prosperity. 
On  that  occasion  only  36  males  and  123  females  per  mille  were  entered  as 
widowed  at  the  ages  in  question,  while  at  the  census  of  1881,  which  also 
followed  a  period  of  famine,  the  proportions  were  42  and  142,  respectively. 
At  the  present  time  widowers  are  most  common  in  Baroda,  Bajputana  (with 
Ajmer),  and  Central  India,,  and  then  in  Bombay,  the  Central  Provinces  and 
Berar.  In  Assam,  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  Punjab  the  proportion 
slightly  exceeds  the  general  average  and  io  Hyderabad,  Kashmir,  and  Tra- 
vancore  it  is  slightly  below  it.  The  deficiency  becomes  more  marked  in  Bengal 
and  still  more  so  in  Burma  and  Madras  where  it  is  respectively  only  26  and 
24  per  mille.  In  the  case  of  Baroda,  the  proportion  of  males  who  were 
widowed  at  this  period  of  life  in  1891  (37  per  mille)  was  almost  identical 
with  that  in  India  as  a  whole  and  the  high  figure  at  the  '  present  census  (107 
per  miUe)  is,  therefore,  clearly  due  to  the  famine,  which  greatly  increased 
the  mortality  and  consequently  the  number  of  gaps  in  the  family  circle ; 
the  same  circumstance  accounts  for  the  high  proportions  in  Bajputana,  Cen- 
tral India,  the  Central  Provinces,  and  Bombay,  and  in  the  two  last-mentioned 
provinces  the  proportion  in  1891  was  less  than  the  mean  for  the  whole  of  India. 
In  the  case  of  females  the  famine  has  had  an  equally  disturbing  effect  on  the 
proportions,  as  compared  with  1891,  but  the  local  differences  in  respect  of 
widow-marriage  are  so  much  greater  than  they  are  in  the  case  of  widowers 
that  it  has  not  succeeded  to  the  same  extent  in  obliterating  the  distinctions 
due  to  local  usage.  By  far  the  highest  proportion  of  widows  in  any  part  of 
India  is  found  in  Bengal  proper  which  enjoyed  practical  immunity  from  famine  : 
Baroda,  which  comes  next,  owes  its  position  wholly  to  the  famine  and  in  1891  its 
widows  were  only  two-thirds  as  numerous  as  the  general  mean,  but  Assam  which 
occupies  the  third  .place  (or  the  second  if  the  province  of  Bengal  be  treated  as  a 
single  entity)  was  more  free  from  famine  than  any.other  part  of  India.  In  Cen- 
tral India,  Bajputana,  and  Bombay,  which  follow  Assam,  famine  is  in  each  case 
the  main  factor,  and  in  1891  the  proportion  of  the  widows  in  Bombay  was  much 
below  that  in  India  at  large.  It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  further  the  figures  fo^ 
the  two  enumerations  which  can  be  more  readily  comprehended  from  the  sub- 
joiued  maps,  which  show  for  each  province,  and,  in  some  cases,  part  of  a  province, 
the  proportion  of  widows  to  the  total  female  population  at  the  time  of  life 
under  consideration : — 


Maps  showing  the  number  per  1,000  Sindu  females  aged  15 — iO  who  are  widowed. 
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Nate. — In  this  map  the  four  Buh-provinces  of  Bengal  have  heen 
hatched  BOpaiately.  also  Sind  in  Bombay  and  the  sonth-eaBtem 
districts  of  the  United  Provinces.  Native  States  In  polttioal  rela- 
tion with  Local  Governmente  have  heen  amalgamated  with  them, 
Baroda  has  been  treated  as  part  of  Bombay  and  Coorg  of  Madras, 


iVoie.— In  this  map  the  four  sub-provinces  of  Bengal  have  been 
hatched  separately,  also  Bind  in  Bombay  and  the  south-eastern' 
districts  of  the  United  Provinces.  Native  States  in  political  rela- 
tion with  Local  Governments  have  been  amalgamated  with  them. 
Baroda  has  been  treated  as  part  of  Bombay  and  Coorg  of  Madras. 
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735.  In  considering  the  varying  prevalence  of  widowhood  at  the  reproductive 
ages,  so  far  as  it  is  dtie  to  social  causes,  it  is  better  to  look  to  the  results  of  1891 
rather  than  to  those  of  the  present  census.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  map  that 
according  to  the  returns  for  1891  widows  are  most  coairaon  in  Bengal  proper 
and  Assam  ;  then  follows  Mysore,  and  then  Madras,  the  Punjab,  Bihar,  Orissa, 
Chota  Nagpur,  and  Hyderabad,  in  all  of  which  tracts  the  prevalence  of  widow- 
hood does  not  greatly  differ  from  that  showa  for  India  as  a  whole.  It  is 
considerably  less  common  in  Bombay,  the  United  Provinces,  Berar,  Baroda, 
and  the  Central  Provinces  and  least  so  in  Burma,  Cochin,  and  l^ravancore. 
The  return  by  civil  condition  for  the  Central  India  Agency  and  Eajputana 
in  1891  referred  only  to  a  limited  area  and  cannot  be  taken  as  indicating  the 
general  proportions  in  these  Agencies.  At  the  same  time,  having  regard  to  the 
severity  of  the  famine  in  these  tracts,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  proportion 
of  widows  at  the  present  census  is  nearly  double  that  which  would  obtain  in 
normal  times  when  there  are  probably  not  more  widows  there  than  in  the 
United,  and  the  Central,  Provinces. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  no  general  relation  between  the  tracts  where 
widows  of  child-bearing  age  are  most  common  and  those  where  infant  marriage 
is  most  freely  resorted  to.  The  latter  custom  is  most  widespread  in  Bihar  where 
widows  are  far  fewer  than  in  Bengal  proper  ;  it  is  also  very  common  in  Berar 
where  also  widows  freely  remarry  ;  on  the  other  hand,  widows  are  unusually 
numerous  in  Assam  where  infant  marriage  is  seldom  resorted  to,  and  in  Bengal 
proper  where  it  is  not  specially  common.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that,  although  both 
infant  marriage  and  perpetual  widowhood  are  inculcated  by  the  Brahmans,  the  two 
observances  are  in  some  respects  antagonistic.  Where  the  local  or  caste  rules 
forbid  widows  to  remarry,  parents  are  reluctant  to  give  their  daughters  in  wedlock 
at  a  very  early  age  and  so  expose  them  to  the  danger  of  a  long  life  of  misery. 
Moreover,  where  the  infant  marriage  of  girls  is  most  common,  the  males  also  marry 
younger  *  and  so  more  often  suffer  bereavement  than  in  tracts  where  girls  marry 
later  and  their  husbands  are  usually  much  older  than  they  are.  There  is  thus  a 
large  demand  for  second  wives,  but  as  parents  feel  some  reluctance  in  giving  their 
virgin  daughters  to  widowers,  and  the  supply  would  in  any  case  be  insufficient, 
it  can  only  be  met  by  allowing  widows  to  marry  again.  Among  certain  artizan 
castes  of  Bihar  a  widow  appears  to  be  more  prized  than  a  virgin  wife,  owing  to 
her  skiU  in  the  industry  by  which  her  caste  people  gain  their  living. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  addition  to  the  influence  of  enforced  widow- 
hood and  abnormal  conditions,  such  as  those  of  famine  years,  the  proportion  of 
widows  depends  on  two  factors,  viz.,  (1)  the  age  at  which  girls  are  given  in 
wedlock,  and  (2)  the  difference  between  the  ages  of  husband  and  wife.  It  is 
clear  that  where  this  difference  is  small  fewer  women  will  become  widows  as  a 
larger  number  of  husbands  will  outlive  their  wives  than  in  communities 
where  they  are  much  older  and  must  therefore  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events 
predecease  them.t  The  mean  duration  of  widowhood  depends  on  the  mean 
age  of  widows  at  the  time  of  their  bereavement  and,  given  an  equal  proportion  of 
women  who  become  widows  in  two  different  communities,  the  proportion  of 
widows  who  are  alive  at  any  given  time  will  vary  according  to  the  average  number 
of  years  by  which  they  outlive  their  husbands.  It  follows  that,  in  communities 
which  prohibit  the  remarriage  of  .widows,  the  proportion  of  such  persons  will  be 
largest  where  girls  of  tender  age  are  married  to  men  advanced  in  life,,  and 
smallest  where  they  are  given  at  a  later  period  to  husbands  not  much  older  than 
they  are  themselves, 

736.  At  the  present  time  there  is  on  the  one  hand  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
certain  castes  or  sub-castes  to  endeavour  to  improve  their  social  status  by 
forbidding  their  widows  to  remarry,  and  on  the  other,  there  is  the  influence  _  of 
Western  ideas  which,  through  the  agency  of  the  Social  Conference  and  otherwise , 
is  gradually  bringing  about  a  change  of  feeling  amongst  the  upper  classes,  and 
in  the  large  cities,  where  public  opinion  is  most  advanced,  a  few  such  marriages, 

*  Thus  in  Bihar  where  infant  marriage  is  most  common  the  married  females  under  10  outnumber  the 
married  males  in  the  proportion  of  only  17  to  10  and  those  at  10—15  in  the  propoition  of  15  to  10,  but  the  corre- 
sponding proportions  in  Bengal  proper,  where  infant  marriage  is  much  more  rare,  are  respectively  87  and  76  to  10. 

t  So  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  a  rough  computation  (as  described  in  the  next  chapter)  the  mean  age  of 
husbands  in  India  at  large  appears  to  be  357  and  that  of  wives  28-5  so  that  on  the  average  husbands  are  about 
7  years  older  than  their  wives,  The  difference  is  greatest  in  Madras,  (9-6  years)  and  Bengal  (8-5) ;  la  Bombay 
it  is  6-8,  in  the  Punjab  6-4,  and  in  the  United  Provinces  5-2. 
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Group. 

Net  Variation  siDce  1881. 

bengal  proper. 

Bihar. 

I    .    .    . 
11    .   .    . 

III  .    .   . 

IV  ,    .    . 

V      .     .     . 

VI      .     .     . 

VII      ..     . 

+  7-6 

-  3-7 
+  1-8 

—  2-5 
+  10-2* 
+  27-5* 
+  27-8* 

+   0-6 
+   5-2    . 
+   8-8* 
+  9-5* 
+  10-6* 
+  15-4* 

chiefly  of  virgin  widows,*  have  taken  place  amongst  Brahmans  and  other  high 
castes,  but  their  total  number  is  still  very  small  and  the  future  alone 
can  shew  how  far  the  Hindu  community  as  a  body  will  follow  the  lead 
thus  given  to  it.  Owing  to  the  disturbing  influence  of  famine  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  any  general  conclusions  from  the  figures  for  the  present  census  as  to  the 
changes  which  may  be  in  progress,  but  it  would  seem  that  in  Assam  the  prejudice 
against  the  remarriage  of  widows  must  still  be  gaining  ground.  In  Bengal  there 
has  been  a  continuous  decrease  since  1881  in  the  proportion  of  widows  at  the 
child-bearing  ages,  which  app3ars  to  be  due  to  the  more  rapid  growth  of  those 
sections  of  the  community  that  allow  their  widows  to  remarry  :  — 

"  There  are  three  possible  explanations  of  this  phenomenon ;  either  widow  marriage  may 
be  coming  more  into  vogue,  or  the  castes  who  permit  the  practice  may  be  increasing  more  rapidly 
than  those  who  forbid  it,  or  it  may  "be  due  to  the  postponement  of  marriage  and  the  greater 
equality  in  the  ages  of  husband  and  wife,  so  that  fewer  women  outHve  their  husbands  than  was 
formerly  the  case.  The  first  of  these  explanations  may  be  at  once  dismissed.  There  is  no  rea- 
son for  supposing  that  the  castes  who  forbid  their  widows  to  marry  again  or  who  discourage  the 
practice  are  losing  their  old  prejudices.  If  anything  the  tendency  is  in  the  other  direction. 
The  second  possible  explanation,  however,  appears  to  apply  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  ques- 
tion whether  a  caste  allows  its  widows  to  marry  again  or  not  is  an  important  factor  in  determining 

its  social  position  and  the  practice,  therefore,  fol- 
lows generally  the  lines  of  division  adopted  in  the 
scale  of  social  precedence  given  in  subsidiary  table 
I  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  on  Caste.  I  have 
noted  in  the  margin  the  net  variation  in  the 
strength  of  each  group  of  castes  shown  in  this 
table  and  have  marked  with  an  asterisk  the  groups 
in  which  widow  marriage  is  allowed  by  all  or  the 
majority  of  the  castes  contained  in  them.  It  will 
be  seen  in  the  chapter  on  Caste  (paragraphs  622 
to  662)  that  the  variations  are  in  some  cases  due  to 
difEerences  in  the  character  of  the  original  return 
or  in  the  system  of  classification  adopted  in  the 
course  of  compilation.  But  such  changes  cannot 
be  sufiiciently  numerous  to  affect  the  general  result  indicated  by  the  comparison,  which  is  that 
the  lower  castes,  amongst  whom  widows  are  permitted  to  remarry,  are  increasing  far  more 
rapidly  than  those  whose  members  disallow  this  practice.  The  third  explanation,  however, 
must  also  be  given  credit  for  a  share  in  the  result.  Subsidiary  table  IV  shows  that  at  the 
present  census  only  115  girls  per  mille  under  10  years  of  age  were  returned  as  married,  com- 
pared with  133  in  1881." 

737.  The  proportion  of  the  widowed  amongst  Muhammadans  at  the  ages 
under  review  is  34  males  and  98  females  per  mille.  The  proportion  for  males  has 
been  almost  stationary  at  the  last  three  censuses,  while  that  for  females,  which 
was  110  in  1881,  shows  a  steady  diminution.  In  1891  there  was  a  general 
decline  in  the  proportion  of  widows  in  all  provinces  except  Burma,  where  the 
Musalman  population  is  small,  Assam,  and  the  Punjab,  and  it  is  probable  that, 
but  for  the  famine,  this  decline  would  have  continued.  It  has  actually  done  so 
in  Bengal  and  Mysore  ;  and  Burma  and  the  Punjab,  which  showed  an  increase 
at  the  last  census,  now  return  a  smaller  proportion  than  in  1881.  In  Madras,  the 
United  Provinces,  Hyderabad  and  -Bombay  the  ratio  has  increased  during  the 
last  10  years,  but  it  is  still  smaller  than  in  1881,  and  the  rise  that  has  taken 
place  is,  except  in  Madras,  so  small  compared  with  that  which  has  been 
recorded  in  the  case  of  Hindus,  that  it  may  be  asserted  with  confidence  that  it 
is  wholly  due  to  the  famine,  and  that  there  would  otherwise  have  been  a  fall  in 
the  proportions.  In  Baroda  and  the  Central  Provinces  alone  has  the  relative 
growth  of  the  number  of  widows  amongst  Muhammadans  been  at  all  commen- 
surate with  that  recorded  for  Hindus.  Of  the  areas  which  lie  outside  the 
famine  zone,  Assam  is  the  only  tract  which  discloses  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  Muhammadan  widows  at  the  child-bearing  ages. 

The  local  proportions  for  the  widows  are  smallest,  as  might  be  expected, 
in  Kashmir  and  the  Punjab,  where  flindu  influences  are  weakest  and 
(discounting  the  effect  of  famine)  they  increase  steadily  towards  Assam  and 
Bengal  proper  in  the  east  and  Mysore  in  the  south.    This  is  what  one  would 


*  Manu  permitted  the  remarriage  o£  virgin  widows.  The  distinction  between  them  and  widows  whose  pre- 
vions  marriage  has  been  consummated  continues  to  be  recognized  in  some  parts  even  at  the  present  day,  and  in 
Assam  the  odium  which  attaches  to  the  remarriage  of  the  latter  does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  the  virgin  widow,  as 
local  custom  permits  the  supplementary  marriage  ceremony  which  precedes  consumiwition  to  be  performed  by  a 
second  person  if  the  one  who  went  through  the  lirst  ceremony  is  dead.  All  legal  obstacles  to  the  maiTiage  of 
Hindu  widows  in  British  territory  were  removed  by  Act  XV  of  1856, 
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expect..  The  prejudice  against  the  marriage  oE  widows  is  in  the  main  a  Hindu 
idea,  which  affects  most  strongly  those  Muhammadans  who  are  converts  from 
that  religion,  and  these,  it  may  be  presumed,  are  relatively  most  numerous  in 
the  tracts  which  are  furthest  from  the  Punjab.  The  decline  at  the  present  day  . 
which  has  been  shown  to  be  in  progress  is  doubtless  attributable  to  the  preaching 
of  the  Mullahs,'  who  are  directing  their  efforts  to  the  purging  o£  their  followers 
from  this  and  similar  survivals  of  Hindu  superstitions  and  prejudices. 

738.  The  Animistic  tribes,  like  the  Hindus,  have  had  the  ranks  of  their  (8>  ^'i'™'*'^* 
widows  greatly  swollen  by  the  casualties  of 'the  famine  years  which  have  sent  up  Buddhists. 
their  proportion  to  the  total  population  at  the  ages  '  15 — 40  '  from  62  to  141  per 
mille  in  the  Central  Provinces  and  from  43  to  104  in  Baroda.  There  is  no 
record  of  the  civil  condition  in  1891  of  the  Animists  of  the  Central  India  and 
Rajputana  "Agencies,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  here  also  it  would  in 
normal  times  fall  to  less  than  half  the  high  ratio  of  1  in  6  recorded  at  the 
present  census  which  exceeds  that  returned  by  the  Hindus  of  the  same  area. 
The  slight  rise  recorded  in  Bengal  and  Madras  may  also  be  ascribed  to  a  higher 
rate  of  mortality,  but  that  in  Assam  can  only  be  due  to  the  tendency  ol  the 
local  tribes  to  follow  the  example  of  their  Hindu  neighbours ;  in  that  Province 
Animistic  vvidows  remarry  less  freely  than  in  any  other  part  of  India.  The 
practice  is  less  popnlar  in  Bengal  than  in  Burma  and  the  Central  Provinces, 
and  is  most  so  in  Madras  and  Haroda. 

In  "the  ease  of  Btiddhists,  in  Upper  Burma  7  per  cent,  of  the  females  aged  15 
to  40  are  widowed,  compared  with  only  5  per  cent,  in  Lower  Burma.  A  similar 
difference  was  noticed  also  in  1891  when  Mr.  Eales  was  inclined  to  attribute 
it  to  violent  deaths  in  Upper  Burma  amongst  the  males  in  the  disturbances 
which  followed  the  annexation.  The  corresponding  proportion  amongst 
the  Buddhists  of  South-  East  Bengal  is  higher  than  that  in  Upper  Burma, 
but  amongst  those  of  North  Bengal,  who  are  of  Tibetan  and  Nepalese 
origin,  widows  remarry  "with  the  greatest  ease,  and  the  number  of  females  who 
are  returned  under  this  category  at  the  child-bearing  ages  was  very  small. 

739   The  rules  which  in  theory  govern  the  practice  of  polygamy  are  well  Polygamy. 
knoWn,  but  in  practice,  except  amongst  wealthy  Muhammadans,  a  second  wife 
is  very  rarely  taken  unless  the  first  one  is  barren  or  suffers  from  some  incurable 
disease ;  even  then,  in  the  case  of  Hindus,  a  man  has  frequently  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  his  caste  panchdyat  and  occasionally  that  of  his  first  spouse  also.'    In  the 
.'Enapire  as  a  whole,  amongst,  all  religions  taken  together,  to  every  1 ,000  husbands 
there  are  only  1,011   wives,  so  that,   even  if  no  husbands  have  more  than  two 
wives,  only  11  per  1,000  indulge  in  a  second  helpmate.*    The  excess  of  wives 
is  greatest  (31  per  mille)  amongst  Animists,  and  next  greatest  amongst  Musal-   - 
-mans  (21  per  mille) ;  in  the  case  ,of  Hindus  and  Buddhists  it  is  only  8  and  7  per 
,mille  respectively,  whilst  amongst   Christians  who  are,  of  course,  strict  mono- 
gamists, and  of  whom  many  are  foreigners,  the  excess  is  on  the  side  of  the  hus- 
Ibands.    As  regards  locality,  polygamy  appears  to  be  more  common  in  Madras  than 
An  any  other  large  province,  but  it  must  be  remembered  tliat  there  is  extensive 
emigration  from  this   Presidency  to  Ceylon,  Burma  and  elsewhere,  and   that 
amongst  these  absentees,  males,  and  therefore  husbands,   are  in  very  marked 
excess.     Migx-ation  also  accounts  for  the  apparent  excess  of  wives  over  husbandis 
in  Bihar,  and  for  the  deficiency  of  married  women  amongst  the  Hindus  and 
Musalmans  of  Burma,  the  Musalmans  of  Bombay,  and  the  Hindus  of  Bengal 
proper. 

740.  India  contains  examples  of  both  the  recognized  types  of  polyandry  :  the  Polyandry, 
matriarchal,  where  a  woman  forms  alliances  with  two  or  more  men  who  aro 
not  necessarily  related  to  each  other,  and  succession  is  therefore  traced  through 
the  female,  and  the -fraternal,  where  she  becomes  the  wife  of  several  brothers. 
The  former,  at  the  present  day,  is  confined  to  the  Todas  of  the  Nilgiris,  and  the 
Nayars  and  other  castes  on  the  Malabar  coast,  but  even  there  it  is  falling  into 
disrepute  and  desuetude^and,  where  it  exists,  is  gradually  taking  the  fraternal 
forin.^  The  Travancore  reporter  says  that  at  the  present  day  the  res- 
peotable  classes  are,  strictly  monogamous,  and  that  even  the  right  of  divorce 

■  »  There  is  a  possibility  Ihat  some  of  the  widows  who  have  talsen  a  seoond  husba.id  have  been  shown  as 
•Widows  '  where  they  ought  to  haveheeu  entered  as  married,  but,  as  stated  m.paragraph  721  above,  this  does  not 
■seeiri  to  have  happened  to  any  appreciable  extent.  .         ,.  j.       n  i       j      ■     o     ii.        t  j- 

t  The  following  Census  Reports  contain  interesting  information  rflgarding  Polyandi-y  in  Southern  India.:- 
M:v(lras  Report  of  18'.)1,  page  226,  Travancore  Report  of  1901, ,  page  330,  and  Cochin  Report  of  1901,  page  159. 
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is  very  sparingly  exercised.  In  Madras,  on  the  otiier  hand,  in  iS9l,  Mr.  Stuart 
laid  special  stress  on  the  great  facilities  for  divorce  which  exist  in  some  parts 
of  that  Presidency.  The  fact  that  inheritance  is  traced  through  the  female  is, 
in  any  case,  a  clear  evidence  of  the  general  prevalence  of  the  system  in 
earlier  times.  It  was  also  prohably  widespread  amongst  many  tribes  in  other 
parts  of  India,  who  at  the  present  day  retain  no  tradition  of  the  practice,  e.g., 
amongst  the  Khasis  and  Garos  of  Assam,  who  still  adhere  to  the  system  of 
succession  through  the  female,  the  Doms,  Haris,  Pasis,  and  Bihar  Tantis,  etc.,  with 
whom  the  sister's  son  still  acts  as  priest,  aud  the  Kalus,  whose  matrimonial 
arrangements  are  conducted  by  the  maternal  uncles  of  the  parties. 

The  other,  or  fraternal,  form  of  polyandry  is  still  more  or  less  common  along 
the  whole  of  the  Himalayan  area  from  Kashmir  to  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Assam.  It  exists  as  a  recognized  institution  chiefly  in  the  case  of  people  of  Tibetan 
affinities,  such  as  the  inhabitants  of  Ladakh  in  Kashmir,  of  Lahul  and  Spiti 
in  the  Punjab,  the  hill  pargana  of  Jaunsar  Bawar  in  the  Dehra  Dun  district  of 
the  United  Provinces,  and  Sikkim  and  Darjeeling  in  Bengal.*  In  Kashmir 
the  woman  is  apparently  regarded  as  the  wife  of  all  the  brothers,  and  the  children 
call  them  all  '  father.'  In  the  Punjab  the  practice  is  more  uncertain  ;  according 
to  one  account  it  is  the  same  as  in  Kashmir,  while  according  to  another  the  first- 
born is  regarded  as  the  son  of  the  eldest  brother,  the  second-born  of  the  next,  and 
so  on ;  elsewhere  again  it  is  said  that  the  mother  is  allowed  to  name  the  father  of 
each  child,  or,  lastly  that  the  eldest  brother  alone  occupies  that  position.  In 
Sikkim  and  the  neighbourhood  it  is  stated  in  the  Bengal  Report  that  :— 

"  The  cMUren  belong  to  the  same  exogamnus  clan  as  the  male  parent,  and  the  property 
descends  through  the  male,  and  not  through  the  female,  as  in  the  case  of  matriarchal  polyandry, 
i.e.,  where  a  woman  marries  several  men  who  are  not  related  to  each  other.  "When  a  woman 
marries  a  man,  she  is  regarded  as  the  wife  of  the  de  jure  husband  and  also  of  his  younger 
brothers  or  (in  rare  cases)  cousins,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  she  cohabits  with 
all  of  them.  In  this  matter  the  choice  rests  with  the  lady,  and  in  any  case  she  is  visited  by 
the  younger  brothers  only  when  the  man  who  actually  married  her  is  away  from  the  house. 
He  stands  on  quite  a  different  footing  from  the  others,  and  the  children  call  him  father  and 
his  brothers  uncle.  If  one  of  the  younger  brothers  marries,  he  ceases  to  have  any  claim  on 
his  elder  brother's  wife,  but  leaves  the  family  abode  and  sets  up  a  new  house  of  his  own,  being 
given  at  the  time  of  departure  his  share  of  the  family  property.  Brothers  who  are  younger  than 
he  is,  can,  with  his  permission,  join  him  and  share  his  wife,  or  they  can  remain  in  the  old  home. 

"  'J  he  origin  of  polyandry  amongst  the  Bhotias  is  attributed  by  Mr.  Earle  to  the  poverty 
of  the  country  and  the  desire  to  prevent  the  division  of  property.  There  is  no  very  marked 
dearth  of  females,  and  the  superfluous  women  usually  become  nuns  or  prostitutes.  Polygamy 
prevails  as  well  as  polyandry,  but  only  amongst  the  rich.  In  their  case  each  wife  is  kept 
apart  in  a  house  of  her  own.  Large  families  are  desired  by  men  and  women  alike,  as  the 
-greater  the  number  of  children,  the  more  can  be  dedicated  to  a  religious  life."  » 

741.  The  system  as  thus  described  seems  to  indicate  a  gradual  transition  from 
fraternal  polyandry  to  monandry  and  does  not  differ  very  greatly  from  that  in 
vogue  amongst  the  Santals  who  are  not  regarded  as  polyandrous.  With  them, 
although  there  is  no  question  as  to  a  man's  sole  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the 
husband  of  the  woman  he  has  married,  and  as  the  father  of  her  children,  an  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  familiarity  is  allowed  between  the  latter  and  her  husband's 
younger  brothers.  They  have  no  actual  claim  on  her,  but  if  she  is  complacent 
there  is  no  check  on  their  intercourse  with  her,  provided  that  their  familiarities 
are  not  flaunted  too  publicly.  The  de  facto  husband  has  the  right  to  object,  but 
he  would  be  regarded  as  churlish  if  he  did  so,  and  he,  on  his  side,  is  permitted 
the  same  indulgences  with  his  wife's  unmarried  younger  sisters.  According 
to  Mr.  Rose  a  similar  system  of  sharing  the  elder  brother's  wife  is  practised, 
more  or  less  openly,  by  the  lower  castes  throughout  the  Himalayan  area  and 
also,  though  the  custom  is  not  admitted,  by  the  Jats  of  the  plains ;  in  the 
Kanawar  State  it  is,  he  says,  not  uncommon  even  amongst  the  Brdhmans. 

•  Faint  traces  of  an  older  matriarchal  syBtem  are  perhaps  discernible.  In  Darjeeling,  where  several  men 
not;  related  sometimes  cluh  together  to  take  a  joint  wife,  the  custom  is  said  to  be  recent  and  irregular,  but  a  similar 
arrangement  is  reported  by  Mr.  Kose  to  be  not  altogether  unknown  in  the  Punjab.  He  mentions  a  case 
within^his  own  experience,  in  Spiti,  where  two  men  not  related  took  a  common  wife,  made  their  land  joint,  and 
"  became  brothers,"  and  says  that  in  Kanawar  step-brothers  or  cousins  may  marry  one  -wife  and,  in  rare  cases, 
men  not  related  may  become  dharm  bhais  or  ritual  brothers  and  take  a  joint  wife. 

In  Kulu  a  man  Uiay  marry  the  daughter  of  his  maternal  or  paternal  uncle,  or  of  his  paternal  aunt,  but  not 
of  his  maternal  aunt,  who  alone  is  related  to  him  solely  through  ftmales ;  this  is  doubtless,  either  a  survival  cf 
matriarchal  polyandry,  as  pointed  out  by  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson  in  1881,  or,  possibly,  of  a  system  under  which  all  the 
brothers  of  one  family  married  all  the  sisters  of  another,  cf  which  (races  are  discernible  in  the  marriage  customs 
of  the  Santals  as  described  in  the  next  paiagraph. 
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The  ramifioatiots  of  this  custom  at  the  present  day  are  prohably  much  wider  than 
one  would  suppose  from  the  facts  which  have  as  yet  been  brought  to  light,  and  it 
is  doubtless  a  consequence  of  it  that  the  lower  castes  in  almost  all  parts  of  India 
regard  a  man's  widow  as  the  lawful  propertyof  his  next  younger  brother,  and  that, 
when  ho  takes  her  to  wife,  the  usual  ceremony,  simple  as  it  always  is  where  widows 
are  concerned,  is  often  almost  wholly  dispensed  with.*  Possibly  the  rule  which 
obtains  amongst  the  Nambudri  Brahmans  of  allowing  only  the  eldest  son  to 
marry  within  the  caste  is  a  similar  survival  of  a  system  of  fraternal  polyandry. 

The  census  unfortunately  throws  no  light  on  this  subject :  the  areas  where 
polyandry  exists  are  very  limited  afid  the  figures  even  for  these  areas  are 
obscured  by  migration. 

742.  The  conditions  on  which  caste  marriage- customs  hinge  vary  so  greatly  Marriage  by 
with  locality  that  it  is  imlpossible  within  the  limits  of  this  report  to  give  a  full  ''*^**' 
review  of  the  statistics.     It  must  suffice  to  draw  attention  to  one  or  two  of  the 
leading  features  which  have  been  elicited,  leaving  the  details  to  be  ascertained  by 
referring  to  the   various  provincial  reports.    The  general  conclusions  for  the 
United  Provinces  have  been  thus  summarised  by  Mr.  Burn  : — 

"  ( 1)  If  a  caste  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  Provinces  marriage  is  earlier  in  the  east  than 

in  the  west. 
"  (2)  Castes  of  medium  or  low  position,  T^'hieh  have  a  considerable  admixture  of  Aryan 

blood,  tend  to  favou*  child  marriage  as  much  as,  and  in  some  cases  more  than, 

the  higher  castes. 
"  (-3)  Castes  which  have  fairly  recently  become  Hindus  have  not  yet  adopted  so  strictly 

the  rule  of  child  marriage." 

These  conclusions  are  of  general  application  in  all,  or  almost  all,  parts  of 
India,  but  the  second  might  be  amplified  by  the  omission  of  the  condition  as  to 
origin,  and  the  third  requires  to  be  qualified  with  the  remark  that  amongst 
certain  forest  tribes  of  Western  India,  such  as  the  Bhils,  infant  marriage  seems 
to  be  almost  as  common  as  it  is  amongst  Hindus,  and  it  is  doubtless  so 
also  amongst  recent  converts  from  the  ranks  of  such  tribes.  The  differences  ^ 
which  exist  in  different  localities  in  respect  of  the  age  at  marriage  to  which 
Mr  Burn  alludes  are  found  everywhere ;  in  this  respect,  the  main  line  of 
cleavage  seems"  to  be  local  rather  than  personal.  The  local  variations 
which  occur  in  the  marriage  customs  of    the  same   caste  even  within  the 

limits  of  a  singly  province  wiU  be 
clearly  seen  from  the  marginal  state- 
ment which  is  extracted  from  the 
Bengal  report,  and  the  same  fact  is 
clearly  apparent  from  the  very  diver- 
gent figures  for  the  proportion  of  girls 
who  are  married  at  the  age  5 — 12 
amongst  the  Brahmans  of  different 
parts  of  the  Madras  Presidency, 
which  is  313  per  mille  in  the  Telugu 
country,  195  in  the  Oriya,  160  in  the 
Tamil  and  128  in  the  Canarese,  and 
only  17  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  where 
the  Nambudri  Brahmans  habitually 
marry  their  daughters  as  adults  and 
consummation  follows  immediately  as  in  Europe. 

743,  In  the  same  province  it  was  shown  in  1891  that  there  are  no  less  than  infant 
fifteen  castes  who  resort  to  infant  marriage  more  freely  than  do  the  Brahmans  ;J  marriage 
and  the  Kalingi  and  Velama  castes,  which  then  headed  the  list,  are  of  a  pronounced  dX°fnt 
Dravidian  type  and  take  rank  socially  in  Group  IV — Clean  Sudras.    In  Bombay  ea»tes. 
the  aboriginal  or  semi-Hinduized  Bhils,  Mahars,  Berads  and  Kolis  give  their 

*  In  most  parts  of  India  the  rule  is  strict  that  a  widow  may  (or  must)  marry  her  late  husband's  younger 
brother,  but  not  his  elder  one.  The  prohibition  against  mai'rying  th«  latter  is,  however,  apparently  not  absolute  in 
the  Punjab  where  so  many  exceptions  are  found  to  the  Hindu  usages  in  vogue  elsewhere,  e.  g.,  greater  freedom  in 
the  matter  of  intermarriage  (Khatris  will  marry  Arora  women),  commensality  (Jats,  Aroras,  Gujars.and  Ahirs  will 
eat  and  smoke  together),  the  rareness  of  infant  marriage  and  greater  frequency  of  widow  remarriage,  and  the  absence 
of  the  elatorate  ideas  regarding  ceremonial  pollution  which  prevail  in  the  south  of  India. 

Que'ry. — Is  this  a  result  of  the  Hssociation  of  Hindus  with  Muhammadans  in  the  Punjab  which  has  weakened 
old  scruples,  or  is  it  due  to  the  fact  that  these  and  similar  customs  and  restrictions  developed  further  south  where 
the  Aryans  came  in  contact  with  the  Dravidians  P 

J  Madras  Census  Ueportfor  1891,  paragraph  210. 
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Caete. 

6—12,  WHO  ABE  MASBIBD    Ilf       11 

Bengal. 

Bihar, 

Orissa. 

Ahir  and  Goala 

362 

414 

70 

Brahman 

191 

180 

224 

Chamar 

208 

609t 

74 

Dhoba 

198 

373 

74 

Hajam  and  Napit . 

250 

590      t       ...       Ii 

Kamar  and  Lobar , 

277 

493' 

102 

Kumhar 

273 

675- 

•     '         94     ' 

Tanti  and  Tatwa    . 

323 

e05- 

109 

Teli     .... 

397 

6261 

148 

t  These  proportions  refer  to  Muzaffarpiir  and  Darbhanga  and  not  to 
the  whole  of  Bihar. 
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daughters  in  wedlock  earlier  than  do  the  Brahmans,  and  Mr.  Enthoven  concludes 
that  "  among  the  tribes  and  castes  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  social  scale,  the 
practice  of  infant  marriage  of  daughters  is  far  more  common  than  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  case."  This  finding  is  confirmed  by  the  figures  for  Baroda, 
where  the  proportion  of  married  females  amongst  Gujarati  Brihmans  (249  per 
mille)  is  exceeded  in  the  case  of  22  out  of  38  castes  ranking  below  Kshattriyas 
and  Vaisyas,  and  is  more  than  doubled  in  the  case  of  the  Kaohhias  (565  per 
mille)  ;  while  the  Maharashtra  Brahmans,  with  only  159  girls  per  mille  who 
are  married  at  the  age  in  question,  stand  almost  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 
Amongst  all  the  Vania  castes  taken  together  the  proportion  is  185  per  mille,  and 
amongst  the  two  sections  of  the  Kshattriyas  it  is  357  and  151  respectively. 
It  wiU  be  seen  from  the  latter  portion  of  the  following  extract  from  the 
present  Bengal  Census  Eeport  that  the  same  conditions  prevail  also  in  that 
province,  where  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  connect  the  variations  in  the  age 
at  marriage  with  the  expenditure  which  it  involves  : — 

"  We  have  seen  that  the  amount  of  the  consideration  for  marriage,  and  the  person  who 
pays  it,  vary  according  to  several  circumstances  of  which  the  relative  demand  and  supply  are 
the  most  important.  The  bride-price  is  highest  where  widow  remarriage  is  forbidden,  and 
wives  are  consequently  scarce,  and  the  bridegroom-price,  where  considerations  of  hypergamy 
or  of  other  qualifications,  such  as  some  educational  degree,  are  regarded  as  of  importance. 

"  In  the  same  way  it  seems  to  me  that  the  age  at  marriage  is  largely  influenced  by  the 
expense  which  mariiage  involves.  As  a  rule,  where  the  cost  of  procuricg  a  wife  is  gieat, 
men  are  perforce  compelled  to  wait  until  they  have  saved  enough  money  to  procure  one,  and 
we  have  seen  that  Brahman  cooks  are  occasionally  obliged  to  live  and  die  unmarried  through 
want  of  means  to  obtain  a  wife.  When  a  man  is  comparatively  old  at  the  time  of  his  marriage, 
he  is  unwilling  to  wait  long  until  his  wife  can  take  her  place  as  a  real  helpmate,  and  there 
is  also  a  prejudice  against  excessive  difEerence  in  the  ages  of  husband  and  wife,  not  only  on 
religious  grounds  but  also  because  a  father  does  not  like  to  give  his  daughter  to  a  man  who, 
in  the  natural  order  of  events,  will  leave  her  a  widow  while  still  in  the  prime  of  life.  This 
feeling  is  especially  strong  in  those  parts  of  the  province  where  widows  are  not  allowed  to 
marry  again.  Similarly,  when  a  bridegroom  has  to  be  paid  a  high  price,  the  father  of  several 
daughters  is  often  unable  to  find  the  money  until  they  are  comparatively  old,  and  where 
there  is  no  social  penalty,  he  will  frequently  allow  them  to  arrive  at  puberty  while  still  unwed. 
This  view  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  statistics  of  marriage  by  caste.  The  castes  of  Bihar 
amongst  whom  the  bridegroom,  or  his  father,  is  usually  the  recipient  of  a  substantial  pan  or  tUak, 
are  the  Brahmans,  Babhans,  Eajputs  and  Kayasths,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  subsidiary 
table  V  that  the  girls  of  these  castes  are  married  much  later  than  those  of  the  Chamar, 
Dhanuk,  Dhoba,  Kurmi,  Musahar  and  other  low  castes,  where  marriage  costs  very  little  to 
either  party.  In  Orissa  the  Karan,  Khatri  and  Khandait  castes  marry  their  daughters  very 
much  later  than  the  Chasa,  Gaura  and  other  lower  castes. 

"  Amongst  the  higher  castes>  at  least  in  Bengal  proper,  other  motives  also  affect  the  age 
of  marriage.  It  is  thought  that  early  marriage  interferes  with  a  boy's  studies,  and  many  consi- 
der it  desirable  that  he  should  be  in  a  position  to  earn  his  own  living  and  to  support  a  wife 
before  he  is  allowed  to  marry.  Others  again,  who  are  not  well  off,  endeavour  to  marry  a  boy 
while  he  is  still  young,  so  that  the  bride's  father  may  help  in  defraying  the  cost  of  his  education. 
Moreover,  as  it  is  diflScult  to  contract  a  suitable  alliance  for  a  boy  who  has  no  educational 
qualifications  at  all,  the  father  of  a  stupid  lad  will  endeavour  to  settle  him  in  life  before  he  is 
old  enough  for  his  want  of  intelligence  to  be  noticed  by  others." 

The  circumstance  that  it  is,  generally  speaking,  the  lowest  Hindu  castes 
who  most  freely  resort  to  infant  marriage  may  also  lend  support  to  the 
view,  already  referred  to,  that  the  practice  has  been  resorted  to  in  order 
to  stop  the  system  of  pre-marital  communism  which  was  doubtless  in 
vogue  amongst  these  low  castes  prior  to  their  conversion  to  Hinduism,  just 
as  it  still  is  amongst  the  unconverted  Mundas,  Ordons,  Hos  and  other  tribes  of 
the  Ohota  Nagpur  plateau. 
Widow  744.  As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Enthoven  "  the  extent  to  which  widow  remarriage 

marriage,  is  allowed  is  Ordinarily  a  better  test  of  the  social  position  held  by  a  caste  than  that 
of  infant  marriage."  The  prohibition  of  widow  marriage  is  an  ordinance  of  un- 
doubted Hindu  origin  ;  generally  speaking,  the  rule  is  most  fully  observed  by 
the  higher  castes,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  its  observance  is  held  to  con- 
fer a  badge  of  respectability  on  the  community  concerned.  The  degree  to  which 
the  rule  has  penetrated  the  varibus  social  strata  differs  greatly  in  different  parts. 
In  Bihar  and  Orissa  it  has  barely  broken  through  the  top  '  crust  of  the  twice- 
born  castes,  whereas  in  Bengal  proper  it  has  burrowed  down  to  the  bed  rock,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  impure  castes.  Sometimes,  again,  the  cleavage  is  in  a  different 
direction,  e.g.,  in  the  Punjab,  where,  says  iVIr.  Rose,  "  widow  remarriage  is  not 
a  question  of  caste  but  of  status  within  the  caste."    Thus  Jdts  almost  always 
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allow  widow  remarriage,  but  families  of  high,  social  standing  and,  locally,  certain 
tribes  disallow  it.  Some  Ahir  families  also  disallow  it.  On  the  other  hand 
Br^hmans  in  certain  localities  practise  it,  and  so  do  the  lower  grades  of  Khatris. 
Elsewhere  also,  it  occasionally  happens  that  a  particular  sub-caste,  e.  g„  the 
Chandur  sub-caste  of  Kurmi,  stands  alone  in  adopting  the  rule  of  enforced 
widowhood.  In  Bengal,  but  not  apparently  in  Madras,  this  of  tea  leads  even- 
tually to  a  complete  severance  and  the  members  of  the  reformed  sub-caste,  when 
freed  from  the  trammels  of  their  connection  with  their  unregenerate  congeners, 
at  once  rise  in  social  estimation  and  take  rank  amongst  the  other  castes 
who  forbid  widow  marriage.  In  the  statistics  of  marriage  by  caste  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  castes  that  allow  their  widows  to  take  a  second  husband  in- 
variably have  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  widows,  while  the  Brahmans 
an.d  other  twice-born  castes  have  a  large  one,  though  not  necessarily  the 
largest,  as  amongst  the  castes  that  follow  this  observance  the  proportion  of 
widows  will  vary,  as  we  have  already  seen,  according  to  the  relative  ages  of  hus- 
band and  wife  and  the  age  at  which  girls  are  usually  given  in  wedlock.* 

745.  In  the  case  of  Muhanamadans  the  only  point  of  general  interest  in  the  Marriage 
present  connection  is  the  circumstance  that  the  functional  groups,  such  as  Jolaha  Muhammad- 
and  Dhunid,  which  partake  most  thoroughly  in  respect  of  endogamy  and  general »"  races  and 
social  organization  of  the  character  of  Hindu  castes  and  consist  mainly   of  con-  "*'  *' 
verts  from  Hinduism,  are  much  more  prone  to  the  practices  of  infant  marriage 
and  compulsory  widowhood  than  are  the  better  classes  of  foreign  origin  and  than 
the  converts  who  call  themselves  Shekh  and  live  by  cultivation. 

*  Ante  paragraph  735. 
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SUBSIDIARY 


Distribution  by  Civil  Condition  and  Age  ot 


PSOTIHCE,  ShtE  OB  AGENCY. 


IXDIA 

Ajmer-Menraw 
Assam 
Bengal 

Bengal  Proper 
Bihar 
Oriasa 

Chota  Nagpur 
Eerar 
Bombay 


Rest  of  Bombay 

Burma 

Centr,il  Provinces 

Coorg 

Madi'as 

N-W.  P.  Province 

United  Provinces 

Baroda  State 

Central  India  Agen^ 

Cocbin  State 

Hyderabad  State 

Easbmir  St  »te 

Mysore  State 

Eajputana  A  gency 

Travancore  State 


icy 


Punjab 


Civil  Condition  of  1,000  aiales. 


At  all  ages. 


493 

454 

454 

464 

554 

399 

477 

482 

508 

456 

404 

645 

616 

450 

507 

458 

396 

540 

479 

457 

570 

376 

465 

470 

565 

393 

467 

472 

555 

896 

652 

409 

531 

407 

460 

484 

419 

483 

443 

470 

579 

383 

459 

489 

534 

420 

555 

393 

479 

432 

525 

429 

54 

83 
47 
41 
36 
51 
34 
35 
61 
64 
54 
65 
42 

61 

49 

39 

62 

66 

98 

87 

88 

62 

46 

52 

89 

46 


B 
a 


358 

171 

2S*3 

274 

283 

353 

269 

301 

220 

250 

286 

244 

258 

263 

207 

276 

261 

245 

206 

211 

275 

242 

28: 

270 
203 
256 


4 
1 

I 

2 
27 
1 
8 
6 
6 
2 
6 

7 

1 

1 

1 

7 
14 
10 

7 
2 


10—16. 


I 


109 

116 
110 
104 
113 
80 
122 
118 
101 
112 
90 
114 
108 
109 
117 
125 
112 
95 
99 
97 
132 
112 
113 
130 
114 
121 


el 


17 

19 
3 

18 

S 
43 

7. 
24 
29, 
19 
13 
20 

1 
22 

1 

4 
10 
30 
33 
28 

1 
17 

9 

3 
17 

2 


16—40. 


11. 

115 

150 

145 

94 

107 

65 

122 

83 

69 

108 

164 

100 

180 

90 

225 

145 

142 

95 

102 

119 

166 

95 

127 

147 

143 

145 


267 

291 

243 

289 

560 

306 

270 

279 

325 

281 

221 

291 

228 

294 

259 

217 

234 

287 

307 

291 

231 

283 

286 

208 

261 

268 


40  and  over. 


1.8. 

17 

36 

19 

13 

11 

17 

8 

12 

24 

25 

19 

26 

12 

26 

22 

9 

17 

20 

47 

37 

10 

16 

13 

11 

37 

16 


14. 

10 

17 
6 
5 
5 
6 
3 
5 
6 
9 
21 

19 

5 

6 

6 
16 
15 
12 
16 

6 
10 
13 

8 
19 

3 


104 

150 

152 

168 

166 

169 

172 

147 

180 

151 

140 

153 

164 

149 

135 

187 

162 

160 

129 

141 

148 

182 

173 

182 

150 

169 
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TABLE  I. 


1,000  of  each  sex  by  Provinces  and  States. 

PSOTINOX,  SliTS  OK  AOIHOY. 

Civil  CpjtBiTioif  op  1,000  ieuilss. 

At  all  ages. 

\ 

0—10. 

10—16. 

15—40. 

iO  and  oTer. 

1 
1 

C3 

D 

v 

i 

i 

1 

i 

s 

o 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

■  -s 
1 

i 

s 

■a 
1 

t= 

1 

1 
1 

1. 

a. 

3. 

i. 

s. 

e. 

7. 

8. 

». 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

U. 

IS. 

18. 

INDIA. 

344 

476 

180 

356 

16 

1 

60 

46 

3 

35 

337 

50 

3 

-87 

137 

Ajmer-Merwara       .         . 

276 

516 

208 

169 

11 

1 

76 

46 

3 

28 

377 

60 

3 

83 

144 

Assam            .... 

411 

413 

176 

309 

5 

1 

67 

28 

1 

33 

323 

65 

2 

57 

109 

Bengal            .... 

318 

483 

199 

264 

27 

1 

,^   41 

58 

3 

12 

329 

60 

1 

69 

135 

Bengal  Proper      . 

324 

462 

214 

281 

19 

1 

35 

62 

3 

7 

3.39 

69 

1 

52 

141 

Bihar             .... 

878 

534 

188 

227 

45 

2 

36 

60 

3 

13 

'335 

52 

2 

94 

131 

Orissa            .... 

364 

450 

186 

264 

5 

■  *• 

76 

34 

1 

23 

331 

■     43 

1 

80 

142 

Chota  Nagfur 

394 

458 

148 

296 

20 

1 

66 

47 

2 

29 

315 

43 

3 

76 

102 

Berar             

254 

556 

190 

207 

.37 

1 

36 

79 

4 

10 

361 

51 

1 

79 

134 

Bombay          .... 

330 

48o 

185 

247 

19 

1 

58 

53 

3 

22 

332 

68 

3 

81 

123 

f 

Sind              .... 

430 

438 

132 

305 

5 

•  ■• 

to 

23 

1 

47 

307 

36 

8 

103 

95 

Best  of  Bombay     ■ 

316 

492 

192 

238 

21 

1 

57 

57 

4 

18 

335 

60 

3 

79 

137 

Burma           .... 

610 

381 

109 

272 

... 

... 

103 

1 

... 

119 

262 

25 

16 

118 

84 

Central  I  rovinces 

349 

476 

-  175 

254 

14 

1 

68 

42 

2 

25 

333 

54 

2 

87 

118 

Coorg             .... 

446 

378 

176 

261 

1 

... 

120 

9 

... 

64 

317 

66 

1 

51 

110 

Madras           .         .         . 

3£0 

419 

191 

270 

7 

... 

87 

27 

1 

30 

805 

50 

3 

80 

140 

N.-W.  F.  Province  &  Punjab    . 

376 

488 

186 

271 

6 

... 

78 

29 

... 

26 

343 

28 

1 

111 

-108 

United  Provinces 

308 

522 

170 

243 

15 

1 

48 

68 

1 

15 

346 

39 

3 

103 

129 

Baroda  State 

281 

520 

199 

205 

23 

2 
» 

57 

68 

4. 

18 

346 

77 

1 

94 

116 

Cenlial  India  Agency 

307 

492 

201 

200 

17 

1 

51 

48 

3 

51 

326 

72 

6 

101 

125 

Cochin  State 

456 

387 

157 

274 

... 

... 

113 

10 

66 

306 

41 

3 

71 

116 

Hyderabad  State     . 

312 

499 

189 

228 

25 

1 

46 

63 

4 

33 

826 

54 

6 

85 

130 

Kashmir  State 

395 

485 

120 

297 

8 

... 

72 

38 

1 

25 

330 

29 

1 

109 

90 

Mysore  State           . 

393 

413 

194 

2*^6 

S 

... 

88 

28 

1 

26 

286 

50 

3 

96 

143 

Kajpatana  Agency 

303 

499 

198 

206 

12 

1 

71 

44 

3 

26 

339 

65 

1 

104 

129 

Travancore  State    . 

436 

423 

141 

270 

1 

... 

103 

10 

60 

329 

37 

3 

83 

104 

2 
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SUBSIDJARY 


Distribution  by  Civil  Condition 


Aqb. 


Male 

0-5    . 

5—10. 
10-15 
15—20, 
20—30 . 
SO -40. 
40-60 . 
60  and  over 

Female 

0—5    . 

5-10. 
10—15 . 
15—20 . 
20—30 . 
30—40 . 

40—60 
60  and  over  - 


Male 

0-5    . 

5—10. 
10-15. 
15-20. 
20—30 . 
30—40 . 
40—60 . 
60  and  over 

Female 

0-5   . 

5-10. 
10—15 . 
15-20 . 
20-30 . 
30—40 
40— to. 
60  and  over 


Hale 

0-5   . 

5-10. 

10-15. 

15—20. 
20-30. 
30—40 , 
40-60. 
60  and  over 

Female 

0-5    . 

5-10. 
10-)  5. 
J  5— 20, 
20-30. 
30—40 . 
40-60. 
60  and  over 


Uhxabbibd. 


1001. 


492 

993 

962 

"860 

650 

275 

87 

49 

39 

344 

986 

893 

659 

179 

40 

21 

13 

12 


475 


952 
833 
613 
260 

87 
51 
40 

3S1 

983 

872 

511 

141 

32 

20 

11 

8 


570 

l.OCO 

1,000 

995 

928 

403 

128 

79 

80 

509 

1,000 

1,000 

986 

723 

213 

86 

67 

83 


1891. 


487 

99-1 

962 

841 

621 

265 

75 

38 

28 

S39 

986 

874 

491 

132 

26 

13 

10 

8 


472 

993 
953 

811 

587 

245 

77 

40 

29 

319 

983 

850 

442 

100 

19 

12 

9 

6 


567 

1,000 

1,000 

999 

938 

387 

96 

46 

41 

505 

1,000 

1,000 

994 

738 

186 

54 

35 

37 


1881. 


Married. 


1901. 


18J1. 


Ml  religions 

484  454 


975 

843 

617 

262 

78 

'41 

?2 


9^3 

481 

122 

22 

11 

7 

5 


470 


818 

589 

251 

78 

41 

33 

307 

910 

446 

101 

19 

10 

7 

5 


7 

36 
134 
334 
686 
847 
816 
669 

476 

13 

102 
423 
777 
868 
_^765 
484 
163 

Hindus. 

466 

8 
46 
160 
369 
693 
843 
805 
654 

486 

16 
122 
468 
810 
867 
751 
467 
150 


Buddhists 

588  387 


1,000 

993 
939 
424 
120 
52 
34 

518 


1,000 

989 

675 

138 

29 

18 

20 


5 

69 
570 
824 
824 
652 


13 

262 
730 
810 
655 
281 


issi. 


465 

6 
36 
154 
368 
715 
863 
837 
68? 

485 

13 
123 

495 
833 
893 
779 
477 
143 


478 

7 
45 
183 
401 
725 
865 
831 
675 

495 

16 
146 

542 
ti62 
895 
772 
468 
133 


384 


1 

57 
575 

842 
845 
679 

377 


6 

240 
742 
827 
687 
301 


467 


24 

152 
369 
703 
863 
838 
693 

490 


75 

500 
834 
882 
764 
476 
149 


478 


30 

176 
395 
712 
859 
830 
679 

496 


87 

533 

819 
877 
151 
463 
140 


374 


2 

58 
546 
828 
853 
721 

388 


10 
305 

sua 

881 
730 
300 


Widowed. 


1801. 


S4 


16 
39 

66 
135 
292 

180 

1 

5 

18 

44 

92 

214 

£03 

825 


69 


2 

7 

13 

42 

70 

144 

306 

194 

1 

6 

x2i 

49 

101 

229 

522 

842 


43 


3 

27 

48 

97 

268 

111 


1 

15 

67 
104 
278 
636 


1S91.       1881 


48 


2 

5 

11 

30 

57 

125 

285 

176 

1 
3 

14 

35 

81 

208 

513. 

849 


80 


2 

6 
12 
30 

68 
129 
296 

186 

) 

4 

16 

38 

86 

216 

523 

861 


49 


6 

38 

62 

109 

280 

118 


72 
119 

278 
662 
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TABLE  II. 


of  1,000  of  each  nlain  Age  Period  by  Religions. 


Male  . 

0—5    . 

5-10. 
10—15  . 
13—20 . 
20—30 . 
30—40 . 
40—60 
60  and  over 

Female      . 

0—5    . 

5-10. 
10-15 . 
15-20. 
20—30 . 
30—40 . 
40—60 . 
60  and  over 


Male 

0—5    . 

5-10. 
10—15 , 
15-20. 
20-30 , 
30—40. 
40—60 . 
60  apd  over 

Female 

0-5  . 
5—10. 
10—15 . 
15-20. 
2'0— 30 . 
30-40. 
40-60. 
60  and  over 


Male 

0-5    . 
5-10, 

10-15  ^ 

15—20  , 
20—30 . 
30—40 . 
40—60 . 
60  and  over 

Female 

s  0-5  . 
5—10. 

10—15  . 

15—20 . 

20—30. 

30-40 . 

40-60. 
60  and  over 


Aos. 


4801, 


IThuABBI£I). 


997 

P82 

914 

714 

290 

77 

38 

29 

376 

992 

927 

697 

161 

33 

17 

12 

10 


S71 

998 
994 
972 
841 
465 
105 
39 
26 

465 

997 

984 

885 

428 

92 

38 

26 

22 


537 

995 

9tO 

917 

719 

294 

71 

31 

24 

413 

992 

968 

805 

389 

91 

30 

21 

18 


1891. 


519 

997 

983 

904 

674 

257 

62 

28 

20 

365 


914 

514 

104 

20 

11 

9, 

8 


570 

997 
994 
979 
840 
490 
104 
40 
26 

456 

997 

987 

882 

398 

89 

40 

31 

25 


553 

996 

990 

'934 

710 

276 

61 

21 

13 

467 

995 

976 

805 

367 

77 

24 

16 

12 


y«i. 


Mabbied. 


Widowed. 


ICOl. 


1891. 


Muaalmans. 

515  iSZ 


990 
907 


74 
35 
27 

350 

949 

517 

120 

22 

11 

8 
7 


3 

17 
83 
276 
679 
870 
856 
717 

471 

7 

70 
391 
808 
898 
801 
505 
175 


CJtristians 
599  391 


997 

986 
898 
5?0 
175 
49 
2y 

450 


992 

9110 
424 


30 
17 
13 


2 
5 
26 
155 
518 
853 
861 
707 

409 

3 

15 
108 
654 

855 
809 
546 
174 


Animists. 
536      413 


j  990 

■919 

661 

.  226 

45 

18 

13 

445 

]  981 

767 

281 

49 

16 

10 

9 


5 

19 

78 

261 

653 

852 
837 
741 

419 

'  7 
29 
183 
567 
818 
784 
544 
245 


440 

3 
16 

93 
316 
714 
886 
862 
731 

475 

7 
83 
474 
867 
911 
786 
462 
142 


399 

2 
5 

20 
157 
500 
865 
870 
712 

420 

3 

12 

lie 

591 
866 
817 
545 
180 


414 

4 
9 
64 
281 
697 
891 
889 
773 

423 

5 
22 

189 
611 
872 
853 
621 
241 


1881. 


lOJl. 


445 


10 

90 
306 
691 
878 
866 
733 

480 


49 

470 
849 
802 
788 
490 
159 


371 


14 

100 
417 
789 
860 
731 


435 

10 

79 
330 
749 
916 
903 
788 

447 


18 

227 

698 
906 
867 
625 
239 


42 


1 

3 

10 

31 

53 

106 

254 

153 

1 

3 

12 

31 

69 

182 

483 

815 


35 


1 
2 

4 

1? 

42 

100 

267 

126 


7 

1 

1 

97 

7 

2 

559 

18 

IL 

846 

53 

45 

769 

153 

143 

482 

428 

424 

146 

804 

795 

SO 


1 

5 

20 
53 

77 
132 
235 

139 

1 
8 

12 

44 

91 

186 

435 

737 


1891. 


41 


1 
3 

10 

29 

52 

110 

249 

160 

1 
3 

12 

29 

69 

203 

529 

850 


31 

1 
1 

1 
3 

10 
31 

90 
262 

124 


31 


1 
2 

9 

27 

48 

90 

215 

111 


6 

22 

51 

123 

363 

747 


}  •■• 
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CHAPTER  IX.— MARRIAGE. 


SUBSIDIARY 


Distribution  by  Civil  Condition  of  1,000 

Mals. 

FSHIIB. 

A /in    TIvhtati 

A,QB    X  AKlOlli 

UDmamed. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married, 

Widowed. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

INDIA. 

0-5       . 

993 

7 

986 

13 

1 

5-10     . 

962 

36 

2 

893 

102 

5 

10—15     . 

860 

134 

6 

559 

423 

18 

15-20     . 

650 

334 

16 

179 

777 

44 

20—30     . 

275 

686 

39 

40 

868 

92 

30—40     . 

87 

847 

66 

21 

765 

214 

40—60     . 

49 

816 

135 

13 

484 

503 

60  and  over 

39 

669 

292 

12 

163 

825 

BENGil. 

0—5       . 

990 

10       . 

976 

22 

2 

5-]0     . 

941 

57 

2 

836 

156 

8 

10—15     . 

837 

158 

5 

402 

572 

26 

15-20     . 

608 

380 

12 

77 

868 

55 

20—40     . 

135 

828 

37 

16 

808 

176 

40-60     . 

26 

868 

106 

7 

415 

578 

60  and  over 

21 

739 

240 

6 

130 

865 

Bengal  proper. 

0—5       . 

997 

3 

__ 

990 

9 

1 

5— ]0     . 

988 

11 

"'l 

878 

116 

6 

10-15     . 

933 

65 

2 

349 

624 

27- 

15—20     . 

704 

289 

7 

39 

898 

63 

20—40     . 

150 

818 

32 

:o 

784 

206 

40—60     . 

25 

875 

100 

5 

■    333 

Ge2 

60  and  over 

19 

751 

230 

4 

88 

908 

Bihar. 

0-6       . 

972 

27 

1 

943 

63 

4 

5—10     . 

838 

157 

5 

716 

270 

14 

10—15     . 

641 

346 

13 

362 

607 

31 

15—20 

401 

574 

25 

88 

863 

49 

20-40     . 

102 

848 

50 

18 

834 

148 

40—60     . 

30 

851 

119 

11 

506 

483 

60  and  over 

24 

719 

257 

6 

158 

809 

BOMBAY. 

0-5       ..         . 

989 

10 

1 

981 

18 

,     1    • 

5—10     . 

965 

32 

3 

876 

117 

7 

10—15     . 

848 

142 

10 

507 

463 

30 

15—20     . 

616 

359 

25 

154 

788 

68 

20—40     . 

169 

762 

69 

27 

813 

160 

40-60     . 

44 

800 

156 

16 

463 

521 

60  and  over 

38 

639 

323 

14 

151 

835 

BURIHA. 

0-5       . 

1,000 

... 

1,000 

5-10     . 

1,000 

•  •• 

to 

1,000 

... 

10-15     . 

995 

5 

... 

987 

13 

... 

15-20     , 

933 

75 

3 

720 

265 

15 

20—40     . 

298 

666 

36 

160 

:f64 

7fi 

40—60     . 

88 

814 

98 

68 

653 

60  and  over 

83 

652 

265 

83 

282 

^1 

^ 
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TABLE  III. 


persons  of  each 

main  Xge  Period  for  main 

provinces, 

AfliV    1'ii'DTnn 

Maib. 

Fbualii. 

MXtB    X  JSnXUUt 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Dnmatried. 

.  Married. 

Widowed. 

1. 

3. 

3. 

i. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

. 

. 

CENTRAL  PROTINCES. 

0—5       . 

994 

6 

990 

9 

1 

5—10     . 

956 

42 

2 

904 

93 

4 

10-15     . 

824 

168 

8 

610 

374 

16 

15-20     . 

561 

415 

24 

203 

744 

53 

20-40     . 

131 

796 

73 

27 

823 

150 

40—60     . 

26 

819 

155 

9 

496 

495 

60  and  over       . 

19 

689 

292 

7 

171 

822 

MlDRAS. 

0-5       . 

998 

2 

994 

6 

•  ft 

5-10     . 

993 

7 

•  •• 

955 

44 

1 

10-15     . 

967 

32 

1 

759 

233 

8 

15—20     . 

867 

130 

3 

286 

681 

33 

20—40     . 

255 

715 

30 

28 

820 

152 

40-60     . 

30 

872 

98 

12 

451 

637 

60  and  over 

18 

733 

249 

9 

113 

878 

Pdnjab.         s 

0-5        . 

999 

1 

-999 

1 

•  •■ 

5-10     . 

990 

10 

... 

966 

33 

1 

10—15     . 

916 

82 

"2 

725 

271 

4 

15—20     . 

709 

280 

11 

237 

745 

18 

20—40     . 

257 

691 

52 

21 

895 

84 

40—60     . 

77 

772 

151 

6 

609 

386 

60  and  over 

60 

594 

346 

5 

219 

776 

t 

UNITED  PROVINCES. 

0—5       . 

994 

6 

990 

9 

1 

5-10     . 

944 

64 

2 

887 

109 

4 

10-15     . 

757 

237 

6 

449 

539 

12 

15—20     . 

489 

493 

18 

«        99 

873 

28 

20—40     . 

166 

775 

59 

23 

863 

114 

40-60     . 

73 

762 

165 

12 

529 

459 

60  and  over 

58 

591 

351 

10 

178 

812 

HYDERABAD. 

0-5       . 

988 

12 

977 

21 

3 

5—10     . 

959 

38 

3 

810 

179 

11 

10-15     . 

857 

133 

10 

403 

664 

33 

16-20     . 

631 

350 

19 

116 

831 

53 

20-40     . 

149 

805 

46 

73 

780 

147 

40-60     . 

44 

833 

123 

28 

456 

616 

6q  and  over 

36 

703 

261 

20 

171 

809 

' 
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CHAPTER  IX. — MARKIAGE. 


SUBSIDIARY 


Distribntion  of  1,000  of  each  age  and  sex 


DISTEIBUTION  OF  l.OGO  MALES  OF  EACH  AGE  BY  CIVIL  CONDITION. 


Cabte. 


Gnjar  , 
Bajput  . 
Mali 

BajbanBi 

Shaba 

Brahman 

Jugi 

Namaendra 

Dom  (Patni) 

Eayastba 

Sudra  Das 

Halwa  Das 

Eaiita     . 

Koch 

Manipuri 

Chutiya 

Abii-  and  Goala 

Dosadh    , 

Chamar  . 

Hajjam  and  Napit 

Eoiri 

Tanti  and  Tatwa 

Knrmi    , 

Jolaha     .         . 

Namasadra  (Cbandal) 

Brahman  . 

Bajbansi  Koch . 
Babban  . 
Bajput  . 
Kayastba 
Chasa 
Santal  . 
Ehandait 


TOTil. 


0—5. 


B— 12. 


a 

a 


416 
480 
425 

558 
588 
571 
560 
568 
568 
582 
613 
586 
590 
598 
572 
585 

S82 
352 
394 
438 
370 
421 
4G5 
439 
513 
485 
551 
482 
509 
520 
508 
570 
542 


488 
416 


394 
366 
375 
383 
392 
379 
369 
348 
365 
362 
357 
394 
362 

560 
597 
568 
508 
571 
530 
548 
523 
440 
459 
391 
455 
434 
430 
463 
407 
425 


96 

104 

76 

48 
46 
54 
57 
40 
53 
49 
39 
49 


997 
986 
997 

1,000 
1,000 
LOCO 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


3 

13 

3 


48  1.000 
45  J  1,000 


34 
53 

58 
51 
38 
54 
59 
49 
47 
38 
47 
56 
58 
63 
57 
50 
29 
23 
33 


1,000 
1,000 

982 
975 
970 
985 
flSl 
985 
989 
991 
998 
997 
998 
989 
992 
997 

1,000 
998 

1,000 


17 

24 

29 

15 

18 

15 

10 

9 

2 

3 

2 

JO 

8 

8 


895 
953 
943 

989 
995 
994 
994 
993 
995 
993 
995 
992 
994 
993 
994 


781 
740 
759 
875 
769 
856 
848 
883 
987 
966 
989 
943 
958 
984 
(84 
987 
990 


95 
44 
50 

10 
4 
5 
6 
6 
5 
6 
5 
8 
6 
8 
5 

11 

213 

2-53 

235 

121 

226 

138 

148 

115 

12 

33 

10 

55 

40 

15 

16 

13 

10. 


10 
3 

7 

1 
1 
1 


12—20. 


555 
769 
662 

889 
939 
920 
920 
923 
929 
924 
967 
940 
930 
939 
918 
938 

464 
386 
434 
592 
416 
616 
482 
540 
826 
727 
845 
621 
729 
840 
830 
825 
879 


396 
177 
310 

108 
60 
76 
77 
75 
69 
74 
33 
59 
65 
56 
80 
57 

619 
588 
548 
393 
566 
369 
506 
446 
170 
267 
150 
363 
257 
155 
168 
171 
119 


13. 

49 
54 

28 

3 

1 
4 
3 
2 
2 
2 

1 
5 
5 
2 
5 

17 

26 

18 

15 

18 

15 

12 

14 

4 

6 

5 

13 
14 
5 
2 
4 
2 


20—10. 


40  and  over. 


14. 

228 
292 
107 

285 
405 
364 
318 
316 
336 
383 
386 
342 
271 
288 
200 
286 

85 

60 

59 

115 

81 

104 

SO 

62 

166 

189 

262 

239 

257 

215 

163 

162 

205 


675 
631 

800 


564 
601 
639 
649 
627 
585 
586 
622 
684 
667 
765 
660 

857 
898 
902 
838 
863 
858 
877 
900 
797 
771 
684 
705 
695 
749 
816 
•Sll 
774 


31 
35 
43 
35 
37 
33 
28- 
36 
45 
45 
33 
54 

58 
52 
39 
47 
56 
38 
43 
38 
37 
40 
54 
56 
48 
36 
21 
27 
21 


17. 


81 


127 


97 
77 
93 


46   30 


98 
85 
48 
37 
48 
92 
fiO 
41 
20 
22 
30 
31 

19 
15 
15 
25 
18 
21 
26 
12 
21 
57 
36 
80 
70 
51 
9 
15 
12 


19. 


Ajmer- 


673 
609 
772 

808 
744 
729 
743 
825 
763 
736 
791 
774 
802 
817 
851 
778 


807 

174 

846 

139 

864 

121 

800 

175 

808 

174 

825 

154 

832 

153 

864 

124 

811 

168 

753 

190 

769 

195 

728 

193 

751 

179 

781 

168 

881 

110 

896 

89 

856 

132 
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TABLE  IV. 


by  civil  condition  for  the  main  castes. 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  1,000  FEMALES  OP  EACH  AGE  BY  CIVIL  CONDITION. 

1 

Cisrs. 

^eiii. 

0—8. 

6—12. 

12-20. 

20—40. 

40  ANDOVBE. 

eg 

t2 

1 
s 

1 

'a 
1 

s 

a 
to 

Id 

1 

i 

.1 

•a 

1 
S 

S 

.2 

-S 

i 

1 

•a 

*E 

I 

1 

§ 

■6 
1 

s 

i 

■1 

1 

1 

20.'        21 . " 

22.' 

as. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

S3.- 

34. 

3i. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

Merwara. 

228 

551 

221 

1,000 

... 

727 

260 

13 

215 

736 

49 

14 

843 

138 

3 

381 

616 

Gujar. 

266 

468 

286 

990 

10 

* 

764 

227 

9 

330 

626 

44 

34 

759 

207 

26 

809 

665 

Rajput. 

229 

525 

246 

1,000 

... 

783 

209 

8 

175 

"791 

34 

13 

770 

217 

12 

263 

725 

Mali. 

SAM. 

344 

402 

254 

1,000 

... 

835 

155 

10 

114 

793 

93 

12 

694 

294 

.7 

2u3 

790 

Bajbausi. 

29S 

376 

329 

999 

1 

■ 

853 

138 

9 

83 

830 

87 

10 

656 

334 

4 

130 

866 

Shaba. 

307 

419 

274 

1,000 

... 

842 

151 

7 

87 

837 

76 

8 

679 

813 

3 

168 

829 

Brahman. 

279 

407 

314 

999 

,  1 

..; 

848 

144 

8 

41 

857 

102 

9 

623 

368 

5 

164 

841 

Jugi. 

308 

418 

274 

1,000 

... 

858 

138 

9 

55 

S67 

78 

"  25 

664 

311 

5 

185 

810 

Namasudi-a, 

304 

416 

280 

1,000 

... 

... 

873 

120 

7 

65 

850 

85 

10 

663 

327 

6 

179 

815 

Dom  (Patui) 

298 

389 

313 

999 

.    1 

... 

885 

.  110 

5 

51 

871 

78 

9 

644 

347 

4 

143 

854 

Kayastha.  . 

§07 

387 

306 

9981 

1 

... 

909 

86 

6 

■78 

846 

76 

8 

649 

343 

3 

180 

817 

Sudra  Das, 

336 

375 

289 

999 

1 

922 

72 

6 

^07 

820 

73 

6 

654 

340 

8 

154 

838 

Halwa  Das. 

411 

385 

204 

999 

1 

954 

44 

2 

379 

602 

19 

19 

801 

180 

6 

255 

739 

Kalita. 

435 

379 

186 

998 

2 

... 

970 

29 

1 

476 

500 

24 

■    29 

808 

163 

8 

289 

7u3 

Koch.  . 

438 

402 

160 

1,000 

... 

991 

7 

2 

548 

419 

33 

25 

834 

141 

15 

464 

521 

Manipuii. 

494 

3S3 

123 

l.OOO 

... 

... 

b91 

9 

... 

737 

256 

7 

64 

858 

78 

17 

436 

547 

Chutiya. 

(KAI. 

' 

259 

559 

182 

948 

^50 

2 

595 

389 

16 

134 

817 

49 

11 

845 

144 

5 

424 

571 

Ahir  and  Goala. 

254 

583 

lers 

944 

S3 

.3 

586 

399 

15 

150 

812 

38 

11 

866 

123 

6 

476 

518 

Dosadh, 

284 

558 

158 

944 

54 

2 

647 

339 

14 

183 

782 

35 

15 

861 

124 

7 

464 

529 

Chamar. 

270 

506 

224 

969 

28 

3 

660 

826 

14 

91 

840 

69 

8 

777 

215 

7 

330 

663 

Hajjam  and  Napit. 

271 

557 

172 

■    964 

34 1 

2 

627 

369 

14 

166 

798 

36 

15 

857 

128 

8 

454 

538 

Koiri. 

269 

325. 

206 

972 

27 

1 

670 

316 

14 

137 

814 

49 

9 

825 

166 

4 

374 

622 

Tanti  and  Tatwa. 

282 

S28 

190 

974 

24 

2 

702 

287 

11 

148 

811 

41 

9 

831 

160 

5 

413 

582 

Euriui . 

295 

546 

159 

977 

20 

3 

704 

287 

'      9 

119 

850 

31 

10 

868 

122 

6 

444 

551 

Jolaha. 

299 

433 

266 

990 

.8 

2 

792 

197 

11 

86 

836 

78 

7 

697 

296 

3 

228 

769 

Namasudra  (Chandal). 

2?() 

458 

272 

990 

9 

1 

790 

201 

9 

102 

832 

66 

6 

743 

251 

3 

292 

705 

Brahman. 

851 

428 

221 

991 

7 

2 

845 

148 

7 

129 

811 

60 

11 

747 

242 

5 

247 

748 

liajbausi  Koch. 

275 

471 

254 

'978 

19 

3 

838 

153 

9 

205 

740 

65 

8 

782 

810 

'5 

359 

636 

Babhan. 

.292 

443 

265 

984 

14 

2 

857 

136 

7 

248 

702 

50 

10 

764 

226 

5 

326 

669 

Kajput. 

293 

417 

290 

992 

6 

2 

881 

112 

■     7 

132 

804 

64 

7 

718 

275 

8 

242 

755 

Kayastha. 

•367 

461 

172 

1,000 

•  •> 

*•• 

933 

66 

1 

342 

643 

15 

11 

885 

104 

6 

381 

614 

Lhasa. 

475 

409 

116 

993 

6 

1 

958 

40 

2 

515 

460 

25 

52 

847 

101 

10 

500 

490 

Santal.                        i 

8S8 

426 

216 

999 

1 

... 

944 

'    34 

.    2 

400 

575 

25 

8 

823 

-169 

-3 

330 

66? 

Khatidait' 

__ 
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CHAPTER  IX. — MARRIAGE. 


SUBSIDIARY 


Distribution  of  1,000  of  each 

age 

and  sex 

Cabts. 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  1,000  MALES  OF  BACH  AGE  BY  CIVIL  CONDITlOlf. 

TOTIL. 

0—6. 

6— 1». 

1»— 30. 

20-^0. 

40  and  OTer. 

t5 

•a 

s 

1 

■a 

s 

a 

1 

•a 

'i 

B 

c9 

1 

-a 
1 

a 

a 

s 

1 

i 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

a 
0 

1 

1. 

i. 

s. 

i. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

IB. 

16. 

17. 

'18. 

19. 

BE 

Wanjari 

331 

612 

57 

984 

16 

... 

845 

139 

16 

298 

643 

57 

23 

912 

63 

9 

861 

130 

MaU       .         .         .        . 

280 

640 

80 

988 

12 

... 

828 

166 

6 

260 

717 

23 

35 

897 

68 

12 

790 

198 

Kunbi     .... 

297 

626 

78 

986 

14 

... 

883 

110 

7 

339 

628 

33 

37 

882 

81 

11 

815 

174 

TeU         ...         . 

350 

576 

74 

991 

9 

... 

916 

'78 

6 

546 

434 

20 

68 

873 

69 

16 

802 

183 

Mahar    .... 

454 

503 

43 

987 

13 

... 

962 

37 

1 

740 

252 

8 

114 

842 

44 

17 

862 

131 

Wani      .         .         .         . 

384 

537- 

79 

997 

3 

... 

974 

26 

... 

656 

823 

21 

156 

784 

60 

46 

741 

214 

Shekh     .        .         .         . 

502 

447 

51 

992 

8 

... 

976 

23 

2 

879 

116 

5 

233 

719 

48 

29 

818     153 

Boh 

Eunbi  (Marathd)       . 

474 

478 

48 

994 

6 

... 

971 

28 

1 

816 

177 

8 

97 

866 

37 

21 

810 

169 

Berad      .... 

531 

406 

63 

976 

23 

1 

976 

22 

3 

833 

153 

14 

194 

746 

61 

39 

747 

214 

Mahar     .         •         .         , 

500 

430 

50 

,    989 

11 

>.. 

966 

32 

2 

802 

184 

14 

101 

844 

55 

13 

836 

151 

Maiatha. 

470 

477 

53 

992 

8 

•  •* 

957 

41 

2 

857 

137 

6 

104 

856 

40, 

.    15 

814 

171 

Brahman 

466 

468 

66 

985 

13 

2 

960 

37 

.3 

711' 

271 

18 

161 

779 

60 

72 

725 

203 

Vdni       .... 

412 

490 

98 

983 

6 

11 

928 

-  66 

6 

560 

374 

66 

200 

714 

86 

64 

701 

235 

Bhil        .         .         .        . 

533 

415 

60 

993 

7 

... 

984 

16 

879 

112 

9 

121 

785 

94 

16 

864 

121 

Parthu  .... 

540 

416 

44 

992 

8 

... 

983 

17 

912 

86 

2 

161 

803 

36 

28 

799 

173 

Bur 

Burmese 

631 

422 

47 

1,000 

... 

1,000 

... 

... 

927 

69 

4 

161 

779 

60 

63 

816 

129 

Shan        .... 

572 

403 

20 

1,000 

... 

1,000 

... 

... 

960 

33 

1 

296 

687 

17 

53 

878 

69 

Chin        .... 

520 

435 

45 

1.000 

1,000 

... 

882 

HI 

7 

267 

684 

49 

'61 

849 

120 

Karen     .... 

619 

337 

44 

1,000 

... 

1,000 

... 

... 

975 

23 

2 

287 

668 

45 

65 

763 

182 

Eachin    .... 

601 

366 

33 

1,000 

... 

1,000 

... 

... 

953 

45 

2 

404 

563 

33 

81 

817 

102 

i 

CENTRAL 

Sonar      .... 

428- 

505 

67 

996 

4 

... 

914 

81 

2 

641 

342 

17 

118 

802 

80 

33 

782 

185 

Bania      .... 

422 

484 

64 

938 

42 

... 

919 

76 

6 

660 

317 

33 

201 

693 

106 

77 

709 

214 

Gosain    .... 

479 

438 

83 

982 

17 

1 

943 

53 

4 

703 

272 

25 

217 

700 

83 

138 

648 

214 

Lodhi      .... 

446 

493 

61 

994 

6 

1 

931 

68 

1 

663 

318 

19 

119 

814 

67 

21 

797 

182 

Kirar      .... 

466 

464 

71 

996 

2 

2 

929 

69 

2 

636 

343 

21 

133 

770 

97 

17 

780 

203 

Kori        .... 

418 

485 

97 

953 

34 

13 

951 

45 

4 

663 

316 

31 

147 

762 

101 

28 

712 

260 

Mahar     .... 

492 

463 

45 

989 

11 

... 

976 

23 

1 

843 

151 

6 

150 

807 

43 

15 

845 

140 

Brahman 

447 

473 

80 

997 

3 

>•■ 

948 

51 

1 

694 

288 

18 

192 

739 

69 

62 

706 

232 

Dangi      .... 

466 

456 

78 

1,000 

... 

968 

32 

... 

703 

294 

3 

199 

724 

77 

36 

727 

237 

HAD 

Ealingi  .... 

398 

568 

34 

992 

8 

... 

882 

113 

6 

438 

645 

17 

31 

942 

27 

7 

881 

112 

Kapu       .... 

616 

446 

38 

995 

5 

... 

957 

42 

1 

790 

206 

4 

244 

7.^8 

23 

4a 

824 

133 

StlBSlDlAUY   TABLES. 
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TABLE  W-contd. 


by  civil  condition  for  tlie  main  cmtes—contd. 


DISTRIBUTION  W  1,000  FEMALES  OP  EACH  AGE  BY  CIVIL  CONDlrlON. 

/ 

, 

Ca8TB, 

TOIAI. 

0-6. 

6-12. 

12-20. 

20-40. 

40  AND  OTEB. 

1 
1 

■a 
1 

1 

5 

13 

i 

■c 

hi 

1 

Id 

1 

1 

■a 

1 

1 

1 
1 

■a 

1 
1 

.p 

■B 

is 

1 

e=  j 

.a 

g 
1 

'6 

20;   1. 

22. 

23. 

2i. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

20. 

30. 

•31. 

32. 

33. 

1 

34.  • 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

UAR. 

185 

614 

201 

944 

51 

5 

384 

576 

40 

22 

915 

63 

5 

816 

179 

4 

325 

671 

Wanjaii. 

155 

652 

193 

962 

41 

1 

275 

704 

21 

48 

916 

36 

7 

874 

119 

3 

411 

5S6 

Mali. 

173 

636 

192 

958 

1 

371 

60S 

21 

30- 

924 

46 

7 

874 

119 

4 

404 

592 

Kunbi. 

208 

605 

187 

9S2 

18 

... 

536 

451 

13 

•44 

920 

36 

9 

882 

109 

5 

383 

612 

Teli. 

323 

515 

160 

iJ57 

43 

... 

796 

198 

6 

220 

748 

34 

36 

840 

124 

18 

383 

599 

Mahar. 

252 

541 

207 

978 

22 

748 

.248 

4 

63 

906 

31 

5 

827 

168 

... 

357 

643 

Wani.. 

378 

444 

178 

983 

16 

1 

930 

68 

2 

430 

550 

20 

34 

843 

123 

14 

365 

621 

Shekh. 

BAY. 

273 

492 

235 

981 

17 

2 

692' 

285 

23 

62 

839 

99 

7 

762 

231 

4 

374 

62i 

Kunbi  (Maiatha). 

457 

382 

161 

969 

30 

1 

850 

143 

7 

328 

634 

38 

159 

699 

142 

158 

267 

575 

Berad. 

825 

482 

IDS 

984 

16 

783 

202 

15 

165 

779 

56 

19 

827 

154 

8 

408 

584 

Mahar. 

233 

479 

238 

9S4 

15 

1 

751 

232 

17 

85 

825 

90 

7 

775 

218 

5 

348 

647 

Maratha. 

284 

463 

253 

989 

11 

... 

843 

151 

6 

104 

803 

93 

27 

'716 

257 

25 

299 

676 

Brahman; 

242 

491 

267 

986 

12 

2 

903 

93 

4 

193 

745 

62 

11 

751 

238 

5 

363 

632 

,Vani. 

445 

429 

126 

994 

5 

1 

954 

44 

'   2 

449 

522 

29 

30 

827 

143 

8 

440 

552 

bhil. 

391 

404 

205 

991 

9 

959 

40 

1 

238 

725 

37 

9 

768 

223 

5 

304 

691 

Paibbu. 

ILi. 

444 

418 

138 

1000 

... 

998 

J 

700 

276 

24 

98 

782 

120 

49 

550 

401 

Burmese. 

524 

403 

73 

1,000 

... 

1,000 

... 

776 

220 

4 

185 

765 

50 

71 

637 

302 

Shan. 

433 

467 

98 

1,000 

... 

»•• 

1,000 

... 

740 

252 

8 

185 

748 

67 

21 

692 

287 

Chin. 

545 

363 

92 

1,000 

... 

1,000 

... 

... 

820 

175 

5 

160 

772 

68 

74 

479 

447 

Karen. 

492 

330 

178 

1,000 

... 

1,000 

.- 

825 

168 

7 

230 

642 

12s 

61 

352 

587 

Kachin. 

Pkovinces. 

■* 

281 

477 

242 

990 

10 

^^ 

819 

175 

6 

208 

731 

61 

16 

,  747 

237 

4 

303 

693 

Sonar. 

241 

516 

243 

975 

16 

9 

821 

171 

8 

189 

774 

37 

6 

797 

197 

4 

352 

641 

Bania. 

308 

473 

219 

980 

19 

1 

877 

4118 

6 

401 

555 

44 

50 

795 

155 

13 

366 

621 

Gosain. 

292 

489 

219 

989 

11 

873 

124 

3 

251 

618 

131 

10 

78^ 

202 

7 

426 

567 

Lodhi. 

813 

476 

211 

!^97 

2 

.1 

■874 

124 

2 

255 

674 

71 

10 

804 

186 

10 

303 

688 

Kii'ar. 

305 

473 

222 

994 

6 

-.. 

838 

158 

4 

436 

526 

38 

.23 

751 

226 

13 

387 

600 

Kori. 

379 

473 

148 

985 

14 

1 

936 

61 

3 

536 

446 

18 

26 

870 

104 

8 

458 

534 

Mahar. 

252 

490 

258 

995 

4 

] 

S99 

98 

3 

118 

818 

64 

1 

750 

249 

1 

851 

648 

Biabman. 

264 

498 

238 

1,000 

... 

... 

891 

107 

2 

217 

733 

60 

6 

737 

257 

1 

414 

585 

Dangi. 

RAS. 

215 

679 

S06 

942 

68 

... 

431 

533 

16 

40 

899 

61 

6 

827 

167 

3 

361 

636 

Kalingi. 

SU 

462 

227 

966 

33 

1 

756 

236 

8 

258 

701 

41 

12 

791 

197 

6 

324 

670 

Kapu. 
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CHAPl^liK   IX.— MARKIAGE, 


SUBSIDIARY 


Distribution  of  1,000  of  eacli  &ge  and  sex 

- 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  I.OOO  MALES  OP  BACK  AGE  BY  CIVIL  CONDITION. 

Total. 

0— B. 

! 

6-12. 

12—20. 

20—40. 

40  and  over. 

Cabte. 

1 

a 

■a 
f 
3 

■s 

i 

13 

.a 

u 
a 

S 

1 

i 

a 

is 

I 

Si 
1 

1 

'6 

e  ■ 

•a 
1 

S 

a 

a 

1 

i 

1. 

2. 

3. 

*. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

IS. 

1«. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

\  ■ 

jHADRAS 

Komati   .         .         .         • 

497 

461 

42 

999 

1 

... 

994 

6 

... 

833 

165 

2 

209 

767 

24 

33 

827 

140 

Brahman  .... 

472 

477 

51 

998 

2 

... 

992 

8 

... 

793 

204 

3 

163 

811 

26 

44 

783 

173 

Mala       .... 

562 

421 

27 

998 

2 

992 

8 

... 

891 

107 

2 

154 

818 

28 

8 

899 

93 

ETavarai 

560 

400 

40 

999 

1 

997 

.i  1     ... 

951 

48 

1 

304 

669 

?7 

28 

834 

138 

Paraiyan 

584 

389 

27 

f99 

1 

996  ;      4 

953 

46 

1 

198 

776 

26 

11 

888 

101. 

Kammala 

562 

401 

37 

998 

2 

... 

996 

4 

... 

868 

41 

1 

273 

703 

24 

21 

846 

134 

Vellala    . 

554 

407 

39 

999 

1 

996 

4 

932 

68 

... 

259 

718 

23 

31 

826 

143 

Shanan    . 

590 

374 

36 

999 

1 

... 

997 

3 

973 

27 

... 

288 

690 

22 

17 

839 

144 

PUN 

Gcijar,  H 

506 

423 

72 

999 

1 

... 

941 

58 

1 

729 

262 

9 

263 

679 

58 

73 

692 

235 

Eajput,  H 

5S6 

369 

65 

1,000 

... 

... 

990 

10 

1 

... 

863 

131 

6 

355 

591 

54 

128 

674 

198 

Jat,  H     .          .          .          . 

509 

415 

76 

999 

1 

948 

50 

2 

662 

325 

13 

261 

672 

67 

122 

643 

235 

Gujar,  M 

527 

410 

63 

1,000 

... 

974 

25 

1 

809 

185 

6 

249 

697 

54 

44 

754 

202 

Chuhra,  H 

547 

402 

51 

1,000 

... 

... 

983 

16 

1 

795 

198 

7 

174 

776 

50 

33 

776 

191 

Jal,  S      .         .         .         . 

624 

411 

65 

1,000 

... 

... 

979 

20 

1 

J58 

235 

7 

275 

679 

46 

109 

687 

204 

Khattri,  H        .         .         . 

539 

394 

67 

1,000 

... 

988 

11 

1 

796 

199 

5 

311 

639 

50 

154 

637 

209 

Khattri,  S 

532 

403 

65 

1,000 

... 

... 

989 

11 

... 

851 

144 

5 

324 

644 

32 

144 

650 

206 

Eajput,  M        .         .         . 

575 

373 

52 

999 

\ 

1 

... 

993 

7 

... 

895 

102 

3 

321 

640 

'39 

62 

758 

180 

Arora,  H          .         .         . 

546 

392 

62 

1,000 

... 

... 

994 

6 

... 

827 

168 

5 

281 

669 

50 

97 

692 

211 

Arora,  S           .          .          . 

517 

419 

64 

1,000 

... 

... 

993 

7 

... 

790 

206 

4 

245 

715 

40 

74 

717 

209 

Chuhra,  M        . 

575 

378 

47 

1.000 

... 

996 

4 

... 

881 

114 

5 

239 

720 

41 

30 

790 

180 

United 

Knmhar 

327 

582 

91 

910 

76 

14 

760 

217 

23 

267 

676 

,57 

88 

815 

97 

75 

727 

198 

Kol         .         .         .         . 

375 

558 

67 

984 

16 

... 

809 

191      ... 

5i7 

468 

15 

91 

833 

76 

66 

735 

199 

Knrmi     .... 

341 

576 

84 

971 

21 

8 

820 

171  '      9 

268 

672 

60 

47 

'848 

105 

41 

752 

207 

Ahir        .... 

382 

499 

1Z9 

916 

77 

7 

731 

249  !    20 

327 

585 

88 

149 

714 

137 

99 

636 

265 

Taga       .... 

412 

476 

112 

992 

8 

... 

878 

120 

2 

431 

^95 

74 

218 

696 

86 

78 

648 

274 

Vaishja  ov  Batiia 

341 

541 

118 

960 

34 

6 

777 

i05 

18 

324 

602 

74 

121 

764 

115 

62 

669 

269 

Pasi        .         .          .         . 

425 

533 

42 

995 

5  I    ... 

884 

114 

2 

508 

483 

9 

94 

869 

37 

36 

829 

136 

Koii        . 

358 

514 

128 

913 

67       20 

800 

186  '     14 

368 

529 

103 

92 

755 

153 

68 

680 

262 

Dom       .... 

495 

470 

35 

998 

2      ... 

983 

17  '    ... 

771 

226 

3 

154 

818 

28 

21 

851 

128 

Tharu      . 

501 

429 

70 

1,000 

... 

992 

8  ;    ... 

761 

234 

6 

175 

766 

59 

39 

714 

247 

Saharya  .... 

489 

455 

56 

1,000 

... 

980 

17         3 

685 

303 

12 

104 

828 

68 

81 

760 

159 

j 

i 

BAR 

Kunbi  (Anjana) 

360 

554 

86 

966 

33 

1 

731 

253 

16 

418 

626 

56 

121 

796 

83 

64 

692 

244 

(Kadara) 

364 

546 

90 

986 

14 

... 

820 

173 

,.    7 

379 

686 

35 

84 

800 

116 

47 

712 

24i 

ISTTBSIDIAIlY   TABLES, 
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TABLE  Wf-contd, 


by  civil  cuiulitiuii  lor  the  main  castes— co»«rf. 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  l.OOO  FEMALES  OP  EACH  AGE  BY  CIVIL    CONDITION. 


TOTAI. 


S 


0-6. 


20.      '21.     I 

—contd. 


263 

470- 

254 

468 

390 

417 

384 

412 

452 

411 

408 

404 

417 

406 

453 

373 

JAB. 


802 

548 

298 

461 

304 

545 

383 

491 

429 

477 

304 

555 

330 

486 

321 

495 

419 

434 

380 

456 

368 

501 

461 

447 

PROTINCES. 


321 

517 

285 

679 

299 

622 

346 

522 

278 

548 

276 

566 

330 

554 

294 

588 

845 

526 

411 

505 

3^7' 

534 

ODA. 

259 

235 


624 

680 


278 
163 
204 
137 
188 
177 
174 

150 

241 
151 
126 

94 
Ul 
184 
184 
147 
164 
128 

92 

162 
136 
179 
132 
174 
158 
116 
118 
130 
84 
139 

217 
185 


28. 

994 
9f5 
996 
997 
998 


5—13. 


ii. 

6 
5 
4 
3 
2 


998 

2 

999 

1 

999 

1 

998 

2 

998 

2 

998 

2 

998 

-2 

999 

1 

999 

1 

999 

1 

996 

4 

999 

1 

999 

1 

1,000 

... 

999 

1 

777 

188 

961 

49 

867 

129 

926 

67 

982 

18 

951 

41 

996 

4 

935 

63 

998 

2 

992 

6 

1,000 

... 

933 

66 

971 

24 

35 

4 

7 


756 
807 
900 
954 
978 
980 
981 
996 

815 
873 
861 
913 
955 
932 
951 
948 
967 


27. 

237 
190 
97 
46 
22 
19 
19 
4 

183 
125 
137 
86 
46 
67 
48 
50 
32 


28. 


12-20. 


.  1 

6 


969 

30 

976 

24 

984 

16 

548 

403 

621 

459 

690 

800 

706 

273 

667 

331 

665 

318 

768 

229 

776 

217 

865 

142 

973 

25 

971 

27 

624 

359 

629 

354 

49 

20 

10 

21 

2 

17 

3 

7 

3 

2 

2 

17 
17 


33 

49 
274 
473 
560 
685 
657 
743 

240 
261 
234 
469 
440 
361 
322 
414 
698 
404 
387 
696 

303 

203 
271 
267 
208 
194 
190 
278 
233 
339 
803 

165 

47 


901 
896 
692 
515 
438 
403 
336 
253 

748 
712 
764 
522 
551 
630 
660 
661 
388 
532 
699 
398 

672 
734 
666 
664 
721 
730 
802 
693 
761 
655 
635 

774 
890 


20—10. 


31. 

66 
66 
34 
12 

12 
12 

7 

4 

12 

37 

12 

9 

9 

^9 

13 

25 

14 

14 

14 

6 

126 

63 
]63 
79 
71 
76 

8 

29 
16 

6 
62 

61 
63 


4 

6 
14 
20 
42 
17 
24 
28 

4 
6 
4 

27 

12 
6 
6 
4 

40 
8 
8 

28 

119 
33 
46 
66 
32 
38 
18 
48 
13 
13 
26 

4 
1 


758 
757 
844 
822 
854 
839 
847 
841 

906 
789 
914 
901 
932 
927 
868 
879 
864 
867 
913 
'<)18 

701 

792 

695 

785 

764 

796 

922 

860 

904 

942 

S43 

748 
844 


40  AND  OTIiB. 


31. 

238 
237 
142 
158 
104 
144 
129 
131 

90 

205 

82 

72 

56 

67 

126 

117 

96 

125 

79 

54 

180 

175 

259 

149 

214 

167 

60 

92 

83 

46 

131 

248 
155 


35. 

2 

3 
.5 
10 
13 

6 

5 

4 

1 
1 
1 
7 
3 
1 
2 
2 
6 
3 
2 
6 

91 

10 
23 
76 
12 
32 
12 
17 
5 
7 
29 


296 
278 
399 
336 
442 
374 
400 
392 

495 
311 
502 
546 
570 
560 
424 
447 
472 
429 
550 
690 

667 

661 
644 
600 
57rf 
586 
544 
595 
468 
595 
504 

398 

398 


CA.STE 


87. 

702 
719 
596 
654 
545 
620 
595 
604 

604 
6S5 
497 
447 
427 
439 
574 
651 
522 
568 
448 
405 

362 

329 
333 

324 
410 
382 
441 
388 
627 
398 
467 

602 
602 


Eomati. 

Brahman. 

Mala. 

Kavarai. 

Paraiyan 

Kammala. 

Vellala. 

Bhanan. 

G-iijar,  H. 
Rajpat,  H. 
Jat,  H. 
Gdjar,  M. 
Chnhra,  H. 
Jat,  S. 
Khattri,  H. 
Khattri,  S. 
Bajput,  M. 
Arora,  H. 
Aroia,  S. 
Chubra,  M. 


Kumhar. 

Kol. 

Kurmi. 

Ahir. 

Taga. 

Vaishya  or  Bania. 

P&si. 

Kori. 

Dom. 

Tharu. 

Sabatya. 

Kunbi  (Anjana). 
,,      (Kadava). 


464 


CIIAPTKR   IX. — MARRIAGE. 


SUBSIDIARY 


Distribution  of  1,000  of  each  as^e  and  sex 


Castk. 

DISTRIBUTION  m  1.000  MALES  OF  EACH  AGE  BY  CIVIL  CONDITIOX. 

-■  '- 

Total 

0-5. 

6-12. 

12—20. 

20 -M 

40  AlTD  OTEB. 

■s 

1 

1 

1 

.1 

h  - 

.  B 

1 

P 

1 

■2 

I 

1 

S 

1 
D 

i 

1 

17. 

1 

1 

19. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

S. 

9. 

10. 

u. 

12. 

IS.  ^ 

.  14. 

IS. 

16. 

18. 

Baroda 

"Momana,  M   . 

356 

562 

82 

969 

31 

1.. 

766 

224 

10 

391 

582 

27 

100 

829 

71 

16 

718 

266 

Vohora.  M   .    .    . 

431 

472 

97 

885 

115 

... 

890 

104 

6 

639 

341 

20 

258 

642 

100 

63 

696 

241 

Chandrasena    Kayastha 

Prabhu. 
Kajput  .... 

285 
451 

605 
440 

110 
109 

1,000 
962 

29 

9 

757 
862 

213 
124 

14 

361 

587 

631 
363 

8 
50 

52 

208 

832 

648 

110 

144 

105 
65 

629 
677 

266 
268 

Kunbi  (Leva)  .    '■ 

464 

476 

60 

942 

49 

9 

962 

33 

5 

692 

264 

44 

188 

758 

54 

227 

672 

201 

Maratha  .... 

357 

571 

72 

926 

62 

12 

912 

60 

28 

641 

290 

69 

57 

885 

58 

106 

690 

204 

Centrai 

Maratha 

376 

510 

114 

976 

23 

1 

901 

92 

7 

507 

407 

86 

166 

731 

103 

85 

657 

268 

Khangar 

413 

462 

125 

985 

15 

... 

727 

267 

6 

500 

439 

,61 

152 

652 

196 

72 

643 

285 

Dhangar 

349 

559 

92 

993 

7 

... 

929 

71 

... 

354 

674 

72 

77 

819 

104 

52 

726 

2i2 

Seheria  .... 

491 

408 

101 

996 

4 

... 

956 

41 

3 

691 

283 

26 

127 

717 

156 

50 

669 

281 

Sondhia  . 

387 

460 

153 

996 

4 

... 

915 

72 

13 

464 

424 

112 

143 

635 

222 

50 

690 

260 

Eajput  .... 

426 

445 

,129 

988 

12 

887 

108 

5 

540 

421 

39 

200 

639 

161 

116 

587 

298 

Kol    .... 

513 

417 

70 

975 

22 

3 

760 

236 

4 

685 

296 

19 

222 

685 

93 

79 

7o; 

214 

Bhillala 

540 

404 

56 

993 

7 

943 

55 

2 

812 

176 

12 

209 

692 

99 

34 

833 

133 

Gond   .        .  "*  . 

430 

495 

75 

966 

31 

3 

955 

26 

19 

702 

268 

30 

126 

792 

82 

41" 

759 

200 

BMl 

504 

409 

87 

994 

6 

925 

71 

4 

779 

195 

26 

193 

695 

112 

32 

698 

270 

CO 

Kudumi  Chetti 

507 

453 

40 

1,000 

... 

/•" 

999 

1 

902 

96 

2 

200 

776 

24 

23 

815 

162  , 

Native  ChriBtian 

562 

400 

38 

1.000 

... 

999 

1 

921 

78 

1 

166 

809 

25 

19 

810 

171 

Brahman  (Malayali) 

556 

424 

20 

1,000 

... 

1,000  '  ... 

948 

52 

... 

393 

594 

13 

139 

800 

61 

Iluvan   .... 

'579 

383 

38 

1,000 

... 

999 

1 

950 

49 

1 

220 

743 

37 

19 

832 

149 

MappiUa,  M  . 

601 

373 

26 

1.000 

... 

... 

999 

1 

971 

29 

•  •t 

264 

707 

29 

18 

881 

101 

Nayar  .... 

665 

296 

39 

l.COO 

... 

... 

1,000 

... 

988 

11 

1 

472 

498 

30 

84 

748 

168 

Kshatriya  (Malayali) 

637 

340 

23 

1.000 

... 

1,000 

... 

964 

36 

... 

386 

598 

16 

91 

818 

91 

HTDE 

Vani  Lingayet 

609 

192 

199 

994 

6 

719  1  262 

19 

756 

133 

Ill 

318 

460 

222 

^81 

150 

769 

„  Dikehawanth  . ' 

418 

516 

66 

980 

14 

6 

924  !  60 

16 

682 

.277 

41 

119 

819 

62 

22 

819 

169 

Kumuti  .... 

371 

490 

139 

985 

13 

2 

820  ;  166 

14 

386 

533 

81 

177 

693 

130 

63 

617 

330 

Dhangar .... 

403 

548 

49 

967 

29 

4 

914 

79 

7 

506 

465 

29 

79 

875 

46 

13 

860 

127 

Brahman 

477 

412 

111 

998 

2 

,.. 

792 

188 

20 

378 

555 

67 

193 

688 

119 

72 

680 

348 

Ghond  .... 

467 

490 

43 

957 

42 

1 

906 

88 

6 

573 

411 

16 

114 

842 

44 

268 

641 

91 

Kunbi  .... 

449 

44S 

"103 

995 

4 

1 

863 

121 

16 

438 

480 

82 

120 

760 

120 

35 

708 

257 

Sheikh  .... 

632 

417 

51 

999 

1 

... 

982 

17 

1 

825 

159 

16 

306 

657 

37 

50 

790 

160 

Saiad   .... 

508 

431 

61 

1,000 

... 

... 

970 

30 

... 

732 

260 

8 

330 

623 

47 

50 

768 

182 

S1TBSIDIA.RT  TABliBS. 
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TABLE  \M—contd. 


by  civil  condition  for  tlie  main  castes.— cowM. 

DISTEIBUIION  OP  1,000  FEMA  LBS  OF  BACH  AGE  BY  CIVIL  CONDITION. 

ClSIE. 

TOTAJi. 

0—5. 

6-12. 

12—20. 

20-40. 

40  AND  OVBB. 

C9 

a 

a 

1 

1 

■g 

ll 

•i 

H 

g 

■s 

T3 

s 

i 

1 

n 

s 

-1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

•a 

-  a 
U 

1 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

23. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

33. 

37. 

38. 

—contd. 

238 

600 

162 

917 

77 

6 

63« 

363 

11 

70 

865 

66 

881 

119 

469 

541 

.Vomana,  M. 

307 

537 

156 

836 

155 

9 

792 

196 

12 

237 

731 

32 

99 

745 

156 

6 

600 

394 

Vohora,  M. 

213 

279 

574 
487 

213 
234 

990 
955 

10 
37 

8 

643 

784 

337 
198 

20 
18 

164 
232 

778 
651 

58 
117 

19 

717 
719 

283 

262 

7 

535 

429 

465 
564 

Chandrasena    Kajastha 

Prabhn. 
Bajpat. 

208 

562 

230 

907 

84 

9 

811 

177 

12 

212 

733 

55 

8 

814 

178 

2 

372 

626 

Kunbi  (Leva). 

196 

626 

278 

893 

86 

23 

832 

146 

22 

394 

626 

80 

22 

816 

162 

25 

229 

746 

Maratha. 

India. 

255 

488 

267 

978 

21 

1 

727 

262 

11 

251 

668 

81 

46 

735 

219 

49 

337 

614 

Marath^. 

334 

486 

180 

988 

12 

... 

803 

189 

8 

344 

575 

81 

52 

721 

227 

13 

522 

466 

Khangar. 

235 

557 

208 

970 

28 

2 

758 

228 

14 

132 

772 

96 

27 

728 

245 

'  16 

671 

413 

Dhangar. 

466 

410 

124 

989 

11 

... 

899 

85 

16 

380 

560 

60 

64 

731 

206 

58 

574 

368 

Seheria. 

238 

532 

230 

985 

13 

2 

793 

176 

31 

207 

622 

171 

19 

735 

246 

16 

523 

461 

Sondhia. 

320 

494 

186 

966 

33 

1 

845 

148 

7 

354 

600 

46 

53 

706 

241 

32 

530 

438 

Eajput. 

454 

411 

135 

977 

19 

4 

887 

102 

11 

578 

373 

49 

127 

766 

107 

47 

521 

429 

Kol. 

445 

396 

159 

986 

14 

... 

914 

SO 

6 

608 

362 

30 

63 

756 

181 

21 

347 

632 

Bhillala. 

299 

503 

198 

953 

40 

' 

805 

180 

15 

438 

607 

55 

92 

723 

185 

33 

440 

527 

Gond. 

412 

896 

192 

977 

22 

■ 
1 

921 

72 

7 

554 

390 

56 

59 

706 

235 

23 

330 

647 

Bhil. 

CHIJf. 

277 

604 

219 

1,000 

>.. 

... 

916 

84 

75 

893 

32 

30 

784 

186 

7 

268 

725 

Eudiimi  Chetti. 

466 

406 

128 

1,000 

... 

995 

6 

... 

622 

373 

5 

41 

866 

90 

10 

416 

574 

Native  Christian. 

397 

371 

232 

l.COO 

996 

4 

... 

700 

289 

11 

SO 

790 

130 

38 

318 

644 

Br4hman  (Malayali). 

487 

369 

144 

1,000 

... 

997 

3 

... 

712 

277 

11 

83 

794 

123 

12 

394 

594 

Uuran. 

491 

386 

123 

1,000 

... 

997 

3 

... 

656 

329 

16 

63 

832 

106 

14 

422 

564 

Mappilla,  M. 

444 

341 

215 

1,000 

... 

998 

3 

... 

636 

343 

21 

137 

691 

172 

25 

283 

692 

Nayar. 

431 

408 

161 

1,000 

... 

1,000 

... 

... 

543 

443 

14 

95 

839 

66 

20 

366 

614 

Kshatriya  (Malayali). 

BABAD. 

332 

373 

295 

984 

15 

1 

569 

419 

12 

392 

393 

215 

55 

486 

459 

17 

462 

521 

Vani  Lingayet. 

246 

542 

212 

956 

37 

8 

586 

391 

23 

120 

830 

50 

22 

844 

134 

15 

2y8 

687 

„  Dikshawanth. 

293 

497 

210 

986 

14 

... 

628 

452 

20 

105 

804 

91 

19 

707 

274 

19 

384 

597 

Kumuti. 

275 

547 

178 

965 

41 

4 

701 

282 

17 

112 

807 

81 

18 

832 

150 

15 

489 

496 

Dhangar. 

330 

434 

236 

993 

7 

^»  - 

621 

362 

17 

175 

716 

109 

33 

647 

320 

22 

373 

605 

Brahman. 

363 

602 

136 

944 

55 

1 

792 

200 

8 

260. 

721 

29 

50 

863 

97 

42 

465 

493 

Ghond. 

336 

487 

177 

987 

12 

1 

674 

315 

11 

135 

781 

"  84 

34 

761 

215 

30 

431 

639 

Kunbi. 

410 

412 

.178 

991 

9 

.,, 

944 

54 

2 

438 

516 

46 

71 

800 

129 

29 

368 

603 

Sheikh. 

371 

445 

184 

.979 

21 

*"! 

964 

41 

5 

488 

488 

24 

47 

846 

108 

36 

346  618 

Saiad. 

.. 

466 


CHAPTER   IX. — MA-RRIAGE. 


SUBSIDIARY 


Distribntiun  of  1,000  of  each  age  and  sex 


C^STE. 


Brahman 
Eajput    . 
Bar,  M 
Maliar,  M 
Kashmiri,  M 
Bashkan,  M 

Brahman 
Agasa      . 
Panchala 
Golla      . 
Koruba   . 
Beda 
Banajiga 
Liogayet 
Neygi     . 
Yakkaliga 
Madiga    . 
Be&tba    . 
(Jppara   . 
Vaddii     .- 
Holaya    . 
Tigala     . 
Lambani 

Chamar  (Hindu) 
Jal 

Brahman  ,, 
Eajput      „ 
Mabajan  „ 
Gujar        „ 
Mabajan  (Jain) 
Mina  (Hindu) 
Bhil  (Auimist) 
Meo  (Muealman) 
Charan  (Hindu) 

Native  Christian 
Brabman  (Malajala) 
Ilavan    . 
iNayar    . 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  1,000  MALES  OF  EACH  AGE  BY  CIVIL  CONDITION. 


Total. 


434 
256 
284 
393 
321 
320 

472 
546 
513 
567 
542 
579 
533 
562 
523 
549 
3£0 
546 
562 
562 
568 
562 
607 

420 
454 
457 
530 
466 
486 
496 
480 
503 
620 
649 

506 
439 
533 
5S7 


439 
544 
512 
460 
463 
448 

456 
404 
404 
375 
412 
364 
404 
382 
413 
396 
367 
409 
394 
393 
388 
391 
355 

518 
459 
439 
387 
441 
444 
409 
446 
890 
428 
366 

456 
500 
417 
387 


107 
200 
201 
145 

216 

232 

73 
50 
53 

58 
46 
57 
63 
56 
64 
55 
43 
45 
44 
43 
44 
47 
38 

62 
87 

104 
83 
93 
70 
95 
74 

107 
52 


38 
61 

48 


6-12. 


a 


1,000 
l.OCO 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

1,000 
1,000 
l.OCO 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1.000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1.000 
1,000 

1,000 
981 
998 
999 
997 
997 
998 
997 
999 
1,000 
1,000 

1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


56  1,000 


18 
2 
1 
3 
3 
2 
8 
1 


970 

22 

576 

403 

979 

21 

984 

16 

1,000 

... 

1,000 

(•■ 

997 
996 
998 
996 
997 
997 
994 
998 


998 
999 
999 
997 
998 
998 
999 

899 
945 
972 
980 
975 
977 
966 
976 
981 
985 
1,000 

99S 

988 
899 


4 
2 
4 
3 
3 
6 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
S 
2 
2 
1 

98 
51 
25 
18 
23 
22 
32 
22 
15 
14 


2 

12 

1 

1 


10. 

8 
21 


12-20. 


U. 

552 
271 
278 
384 
261 
268 

799 
910 
916 
921 
925 
925 
890 
935 
898 
917 
912 
934 
937 
918 
935 
908 
953 

472 
664 
664 
774 
657 
689 
709 
758 
823 
749 
735 

835 
900 
940 
967 


12. 

398 
574 
521 
453 
551 
318 

197 

89 
83 
78 
74 
73 
108 
64 
99 
82 
87 
63 
63 
81 
64 
91 
46 

494 
316 
307 
193 
314 
283 
257 
212 
127 
245 
255 

162 
96 
66 


13. 

50 
155 
201 
163 
188 
414 

4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

34 
20 
29 
33 
29 
28 
34 

3a 

60 

6 

10 

3 

4 

3 


20-40. 


14. 

45 
14 

61 


161 
229 
239 
305 
238 
307 
275 
290 
197 
273 
269 
244 
262 
264 
307 
247 
269 

90 
237 
247 
356 
246 
229 
283 
230 
191 
166 
166 

121 
232 
218 

307 


15. 

808 
723 
780 
744 
732 
617 

794 
732 
703 
.654 
727 
653 
681 
668 
750 
693 
699 
719 
703 
711 
657 
712 
695 

845 
670 
651 
558 
657 
697 
631 
696 
661 
784 
667 

850 
711 
731 
633 


16. 

147 
263 
220 
195 
268 
383 

45 
39 
38 
41 
33 
40 
44 
42 
63 
34 
32 
37 
36 
35 
36 
41 
36 

65 
93 

102 
86 
97 
74 
86 
75 

148 
50 

167 


40  AND  OVER. 


17. 

14 

7 


S 


^ 


IS.  I  19.  I 

Kash 

705  !2S1 
824 


593 
755 
645 
719 


407 
243 
333 
281 

My 


50 

716 

[  234 

29 

801 

170 

40 

777 

183 

48 

767 

195 

24 

822 

154 

62 

740 

198 

43 

754 

198 

41 

766 

193 

23 

771 

201 

25 

782 

193 

47 

795 

158 

30 

822 

148 

27 

821 

152 

34 

826 

140 

39 

316 

145 

19 

828 

153 

21 

838 

141 

Rajpd 


30 

787 

183 

85 

703 

212 

109 

638 

253 

151 

659 

190 

128 

661 

211 

69 

740 

191 

129 

613 

253 

113 

714 

173 

65 

694 

261 

41 

782 

177 

96 

673 

231 

TRATAN 


29 

11 

839 

150 

67 

50 

812 

138 

61 

14 

830 

166 

60 

22 

811 

167 

StTBSIBIART  TABLES. 
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TABLE  W—conctd. 


by  civil  condition  for  tlie  main  castes— conc?d. 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  1,000  FEMALES  OF  EACH  AGB  BY  CIVIL  CONDITION. 

Cl.TB. 

Total. 

0—6. 

B-12. 

12—20. 

20-40. 

40  AKD   OTBI, 

1 

1        J 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 

1 

1 

1 

1 

J 

13 

1 

1 

•1 

■a 
1 

1 

to 

1        1 

P 

1 

1 

to 

1 

£ 

to 

S 

s 

to 

e3 

■| 

to  , 

1 

S 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

23. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34, 

35. 

36.          37. 

38. 

HIR. 

^ 

/ 

; 

462 

430 

108 

999 

1 

... 

647 

348 

5 

554 

364 

82 

Ill 

724 

165 

12 

710  ,  278 

1 

Brahman. 

243 

535 

222 

1,000 

... 

... 

603 

376 

21 

272 

581 

147 

728 

272 

631  '  369 

Rajput. 

263 

489' 

248 

1,000 

..• 

970 

30 

... 

284 

505 

211 

... 

761 

239 

525 

475 

Dar,  M. 

427 

445 

128 

1,000 

... 

... 

987 

13 

292 

553 

155 

1 

767 

232 

... 

781 

219 

Maliar,  M. 

298 

468 

234 

1,000 

... 

... 

1,000 

253 

558 

189 

... 

718 

282 

626 

374 

Kashmiri,  M. 

345 

569 

86 

1,000 

... 

... 

1,000 

... 

... 

364 

361 

275 

761 

239 

966 

34 

Bashkan,  M. 

SORE, 

272 

465 

263 

1,000 

... 

... 

826 

172 

2 

47 

898 

55 

3 

747 

250 

1 

325 

674 

Brahman. 

386 

423 

191 

999 

1 

. .. 

935 

64 

387 

593 

20 

16 

822 

162 

6 

396 

598 

A  gaga. 

376 

426 

198 

999 

1 

•  >• 

936 

63 

332 

643 

26 

17 

805 

178 

6 

385 

609 

Panehala. 

391 

399 

210 

998 

2 

... 

942 

57 

472 

503 

25 

37 

782 

181 

7 

384 

609 

Golla.                       , 

384 

421 

19.5 

999 

1 

.. 

940  _ 

59 

452 

530 

18 

17 

829 

154 

5 

386 

609 

Earaba. 

411 

399 

180 

1,000 

944 

55 

454 

523 

23 

86 

749 

165 

51 

404 

545 

Beda. 

372 

417 

211 

999 

1 

940 

57 

391 

576 

33 

43     778 

179 

24 

380 

596 

Banajiga. 

381 

393 

226 

999 

I 

1.. 

955 

44 

426 

550 

25 

14 

777 

209 

1 

327 

666 

liingajet. 

882 

429 

189 

998 

2 

... 

950 

48 

373 

595 

32 

15 

818 

167 

4 

437 

559 

Neygi. 

380 

415 

205 

1,000 

.. 

951 

48 

442 

538 

20 

31 

804 

165 

6 

3S7 

607 

Takkaliga. 

451 

402 

147 

1/00 

■*■ 

•  • . 

956 

43 

520 

460 

20 

99 

778 

123 

43 

486 

471 

Madiga. 

412 

414 

174 

1,000 

... 

•  •■ 

966 

43 

442 

639 

19 

46 

822 

132 

31 

391 

578 

Bestha. 

422 

389 

179 

1,000 

... 

••- 

965 

35 

... 

480 

500 

30 

23 

829 

148 

10 

374 

616 

Uppara. 

428 

429 

143 

1,000 

... 

... 

961 

38 

513 

472 

J5 

33 

857 

110 

5 

507 

488 

Vadda. 

414 

416 

170 

l.OCO 

... 

1 . . 

968 

31 

627 

453 

20 

60 

798 

142 

26 

458 

516 

Holaya. 

422 

420 

158 

999 

1 

■  ■■ 

971 

28 

506 

479 

15 

35 

826 

139 

10 

518 

472 

Tigala. 

487 

404 

109 

1,000 

... 

... 

977 

22 

613 

383 

4 

16 

910 

74 

5 

515 

480 

Lambaoi. 

TANA. 

298 

564 

138 

999 

1 

... 

760 

285 

5 

157 

795 

48 

8 

897 

95 

1 

503 

496 

Chamar  (Hindu). 

94.1 

495 

157 

985 

14 

1 

874 

121 

5 

318 

648 

34 

30 

789 

181 

6 

557 

437 

Jat  (Hindu). 

286 

481 

533 

997 

3 

«■* 

867 

128 

5 

330 

618 

62 

9 

771 

220 

3 

419 

578 

Brihman  (Hindu). 

281 

474 

245 

996 

4 

... 

891 

105 

4 

390 

564 

56 

20 

738 

242 

4 

429 

567 

Rajput  (Hindu). 

303 

486 

211 

995 

4 

.  1 

901 

95 

4 

357 

599 

44 

9     735 

256 

3 

526 

471 

Mahajan  (Hindu). 

365 

471 

164 

997 

3 

••• 

934 

03 

3 

188 

776 

36 

9     749 

242 

4 

578 

418 

Gujar  (Hindu). 

281 

461 

258 

988 

12 

••. 

927 

•69 

4 

322 

599 

79 

17    -747 

236 

5 

342 

653 

Mahajan  (Jain). 

309 

514 

177 

991 

8 

1 

927 

69 

4 

303 

643 

54 

17 

761 

222 

6 

626 

368 

Mina  (Hindu). 

379 

439 

182 

977 

23 

... 

954 

43 

B 

608 

327 

66 

51 

752 

197 

12 

433 

555 

Bbil  (Aiiimist). 

405 

474 

121 

1,000 

,, 

>•• 

963 

46 

1 

462 

532 

6 

17 

909 

74 

5 

5-26. 

469 

Meo  (Mnsslman). 

283 

448 

269 

952 

48 

1,000 

... 

... 

345 

569 

86 

10 

758 

232 

... 

273 

727 

Chuiun  (Hindu). 

CORE. 

446     451 

1C3 

1,000 

987 

13 

... 

511 

483 

6 

36 

894 

70 

14 

512 

474 

Native  Christian. 

340 

436 

224 

l.tOO 

, , 

982 

16 

,     2 

569 

416 

16 

45 

817 

138 

11 

383 

606 

Btahmnn  (Malayala). 

451 

401 

148 

1,000 

•■• 

... 

995 

4 

1 

700 

285 

16 

84 

797 

119 

17 

431 

552 

Ilavan. 

425 

389 

186 

1.000 

t«( 

••• 

995 

4 

1 

663 

314 

18 

80 

773 

147 

18 

374 

608 

Nayar. 

' 

468 


6MAPTEE  IX. — MAKRlAGtl. 


SUBSIDIARY   TABLE    V. 


Proportion  who  are  married  and  widowed  at  certain  ages. 


Peotihcb,  State  oe  Agehcy. 


INDIA 


Ajmer-Merwara 

AsBani 

Bengal 

Bengal  Proper 

Bihar 

Orissa 

Chota  Nagpur 

Berar 


Burma 

Ceatral  Provinces    , 
Coorg  .        . 
Madras 

N.-W.  F.  and  Punjab 
United  Provinces     . 
Baroda  State  . 
Central  India  Agency 
Cochin  State  . 
Hyderabad  State 
Kashmir  State 
Mysore  State 
Rajputana  Agency 
Truvancore  State   . 


INDIA, 


Ajmer-Merwara 

Assam  . 

Bengal  . 

Bengal  Proper 
Bihar 

Orissa  , 

Chota  Nagpur 

Berar    . 

Bombay 

Burma 

Central  Provinces 

Coorg    . 

Madras 

N.-W.  p.  and   Punjab 

United  Provinces 

Baroda  State 

Central  India  Agency 

Cochin  State 

Hyderabad  State     , 

Kashmir  State 

Mysore  State 

Bajputana  Agenoy 

Travancore  Stats'    . 


NUUBEB  FEB  1,000  AGED  0-10  WHO   lEB   UA.BEIED. 


Male. 


1901. 


Noil.— I'he  1691  figures  »re  omitted  in  the 
The  proportioDB  for  the  Punjab  in 


38 

25 

3 

52 

7 

113 

5 

33 

27 

25 

3 

26 

4 

5 

9 

32 

66 

49 

26 
7 

21 
1 


10 

19 

3 

12 

8 
36 

2 
1)6 

11 

11 

1 

21 

6 

2 

3 

22 

87 

25 

20 
7 
1 

18 
1 


1891. 


1B81. 


38 

30 
2 

44 

5 
93 

4 
29 

38 

31 

24 
4 
6 
17 
25 
85 

1 
21 

1 

1 


9 

15 

1 

11 

7 
32 

4 
59 

8 

10 


15 

40 


12 
2 
3 


Female. 


1901. 


1891. 


Hindu, 


Musaltnan. 


2 

12 

7 
38 

3 
10 

12 

9 


5 

4 

4 

13 

34 


27 


1881. 


30 

?0 

70 

17 

67 

73 

1 

18 

16 

54 

115 

112 

5 

111 

4 

35 

76 

186 

21 

83 

90 

161 

19 

78 

40 

170 

213 

28 

83 

113 

2 

3 

••■ 

25 

58 

65 

1 

3 

7 

8 

27 

36 

11 

29 

48 

23 

61 

53 

78 

108 
86 

173 

... 

1 

12 

27 

107 
46 

126 

3 

10 
57 

26 

... 

2 

3 

87 

48. 

8 

133 

104 

193 

31 

85 

213 

103 

2 

78 

5 

43 

37 

53 

171 


134 


25 


39 

43 

30 

41 

12 
6l 

13 

65 

57 

86 

24 

126 

61 

87 

11 

124 

24 

27 

26 

28 

1 

.•«   ' 

33 

27 

3 

6 

7 

11 

10 

19 

43 

38 

113 

68 

51 

... 

1 

3 

42 

40 

20 

... 

6 

28 

^ 

2 

4 

49 

34 
8 

78 

73 
101 

13 
145 

30 

26 

26 
6 
14 
15 
35 
72 


57 


Number  per  1,000  aged  15-40  tho  are  widowkd. 


Male. 


Female. 


1901. 


47 

80 

-  54 

36 

31 
47 
20 
35 

59 

63 

26 

63 

46 

24 

50 

51 

107 

82 

26 

42 

41 

30 

83 

41 


34 

56 

29 

25 

23 
35 
15 
31 

S9 

48 

34 

56 

22 

22 

38 

46 

103 

77 

23 

32 

31 

26 

61 

30 


1891. 


36 

34 
40 
37 

33 

47 
22 
38 

45 

33 

23 

35 

32 

18 

59 

48 

37 

12 
27 

26 

10 


33 

34 

22 

23 

22 
32 
16 
57 

32 

36 

28 

38 

'  15 

13 

47 

45 

36 

10 
21 

18 

13 


43 

35 

34 

38 

37 
44 

23 
28 

44 

47 

28 

37 

52 

26 

50 

54 

42 


39 


56 


33 

35 
15 

24 

22 
33 
16 

.28 

36 
42 
37 
42 
26 
17 
36 
51 
43 


35 
31 


1901. 


11. 


137 

135 

181 

166 

232 
129 
110 
122 

123 

148 
56 
129 
149 
131 
88 
102 
182 
160 
110 
133 
144 
142 
152 
99 


98 
80 
131 

122 

121 
138 
118 
106 

113 

101 

69 
137 
153 
119 

59 

73 
172 
138 

92 
106 

52 
100 
113 

73 


12. 


133 

71 

168 

172 

257 
117 
111 
119 

80 

96 

61 

79 

134 

128 

127 

92 

80 

55 

105 

154 
44 


103 

64 

115 

120 

125 
131 
131 
139 

93 

77 
80 
98 
119 
104 
89 
69 
89 

64 
98 

A06 

43 


5ot?, "'  '^^''t"!  India  and  Bajputana  as  they  refer  onlj  to  a  email  and  bj  no  means  repreeentatlTe  section 
1881  Trere  diatnrbed  ij  the  nay  in  nhich  the  age  return  was  tabulated  ae  explained  in  uie  Chapter  on  4ge. 


of  the  population. 


SUBSIDIARY  TABLES. 


SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  VI. 


Proportions  of  the  Sexes  by  Civil  condition  for  Religions  and  Main  Provinces  and 

States. 


India 


All  religions 

Hindu 

Buddhist 

Musalman 

Christian 

Animists 


Bengal. 

All  religions 
Hindu 
Buddhist 
Musalman     . 
Animists 


Benoal  Proper. 

All  religions 
Hindu 
Musalman     . 

Bihar. 

All  religions 
Hindu 
Mnsalinan  . . 

BOHBAT. 

All  religions 
Hindu 
Musalman     . 

Burma. 

All  religions 
Hindu 
Buddhist 
Musalman     . 


NUUBSB  07  VBS£&La8  FEB  1.000  IC^LES. 


At  lliL.AasB. 


674 
656 
915 
671 
758 
836 


665 
647 
776 
667 
870 


611 
551 
666 


725 
715 

738 


650 
651 
649 


869 
172 
919 
543 


•c 

M 


1,011 
1,008 
1,007 
1,021 
977 
1,031 


1,001 
986 
1,019 
1,029 
1,032 


971 

919 

1,020 


1,033 
1,025 
1,085 


1,004 

1,011 

980 


933 

213 

1,009 

472 


3,193 
3,205 
2,649 
3,406 
3,360 
2,833 


4,893 
4,514 
3,752 
6,275 
4,620 


5,642 

5,187 
6,529 


3,869 
3,685 
5,274 


2,746 
2,836 
2,308 


2,468 

516 

2,637 

1,279 


952 

949 

1,020 

945 

1,018 

1,019 


9f;o 

953 

974 

962 

1,027 


952 
939 
959 


944 
935 
972 


933 
936 
913 


1,016 
867 

1,021 
956 


2,582 
2,464 
1,316 
3,707 
2,572 
1,534 


2,621 
2,272 
1,406 
5,189 
2,095 


8,715 

11,140 

7,290 


1,741 
1,696 
2,472 


3,183 
3,270 

2,249 


1,350 
903 

2,480 
893 


2,684 
2,545 
1,889 
3,972 
3,132 
2,589 


3,884 
3,899 
3,250 
7,185 
5,982 


10,030 

10,908 

9,206 


2,671 
2,575 
4,088 


2,306 
2,314 
1,942 


1,500 


2,000 


10-15. 


15-iO. 


536 

507 
939 
519 
826 
776 


391 
384 
790 
349 
748 


293 
230 
330 


473 
456 
469 


489 
462 
618 


913 
367 
933 
693 


2,593 
2,428 
2,469 
3,712 
3,751 
2,076 


2,955 
2,413 
4,193 
5,337 
2,637 


7,564 
8,245 
7,063 


1,473 
1,398 
2,196 


2,681 
2,818 
1,766 


2,327 

989 

2,497 

3,070 


2,447 
2,360 
3,887 
3,340 
3,675 
1,986 


3,947 
3,483 
3,000 
6,407 
4,902 


12,178 

17,261 

8,172 


1,955 
1,827 
3,477 


2,392 
2,335 
2,657 


3,776 
1,133 
4,555 
4,273 


211 

176 
729 
177 
321 
466 


126 
119 
386 

82 
528 


63 
47 
66 


207 
194 
197 


187 
168 
227 


636 
42 

738 

178 


12. 

1,184 
3,165 
1,223 
1,235 
1,250 
1,237 


1,149 
1,115 
1,290 
1,208 
1,240 


1,127 
1,046 
1,199 


1,155 
1,137 
1,273 


1,113 
1,100 

1,187 


1,107 
233 

1,224 
635 


13. 

2,759 
2,810 
2,234 
2,779 
3,076 
2,176 


4,742 
4,642 
3,422 
5,172 
3,769 


6,294 
7,067 
5,294 


3,101 
2,916 
4,625 


2,180 
2,234 
1,815 


1,975 
317 

2,288 
798 


40  AlfD   OTBS. 


a 

C3 


14. 

270 
213 
950 
295 
619 
700 


284 
222 
430 
498 
1,122 


177 
104 

407 


385 
341 
864 


364 
390 
332 


817 

57 

962 

283 


511 

610 
723 

467 
502 
591 


416 
447 
686 
335 
571 


297 
288 
299 


16. 

3,426 
3,428 
2,803 
3,694 
3,464 
3,380 


5,000 
4,502 
3,884 
6,859 
5,059 


5,299 
4,440 
7,168 


584 

4,438 

591 

4,265 

533 

5,674 

508 

3,145 

498 

3,294 

569 

2,576 

686 

2,667 

136 

700 

726 

2,782 

298 

1,677 

2  h2 


470 


CHAPTER  IX.— MAERIAGB. 


SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  M\—concld, 


Proportions  of  the  Sexes  by  Civil  condition  for  Religions  and  Main  Provinces  and 

States — concld. 


Central  Protinces. 

All  religions 

Hindu  .         .        . 

Musalman     .         .         . 
Animists       • 

Madras. 

All  religions 

Hindu 

Musalman     .         •         . 

Punjab. 

All  religions 
Hindu 
Musalman     . 

UNITED  Provinces. 

All  religions  . 

Hindu 

Musalman     .         . 

Hyderabad. 

All  religions 

Hindu 

Musalman     .         .         . 


NVKBEB  OV  »BHiLE»  PER  1,000  UALIB. 


At  ill  Aass. 


0—10. 


771 
761 
709 
822 


725 
720 
738 


604 
557 
657 


642 
633 
698 


655 

651 


1,040 

1,037 

958 

1,080 


1,056 
1,054 
1,101 


1,022 
i,0I3 
1,034 


1,011 
1,008 
1,031 


984 
985 
979 


2,966 
3,997 
2,992 
2,816 


5,034 
5,053 
6,228 


1,863 

1,848 
1,928 


2,399 
2,410 
2,370 


3,478 
3,456 
3,789 


a 

a 


993 

987 

967 

1,034 


1,008 
1,003 


880 


2,123 
2,261 
1,519 
1,177 


5,332 
5,549 
3,033 


2,859 
2,879 


904    2,879 


927 
924 
944 


905 

891 

1,024 


1,829 
1,818 
1,925 


3,817 
3,953 
2,214 


2,166 
3,254 
1,700 
1,868 


6,507 
6,638 
5,556 


1,773 

2,021 
1,597 


1,473 
1,419 
2,224 


3,516 
3,522 
3,956 


10-15. 


613. 

722 
812 


708 
694 
786 


1,966 
1,977 
1,983 
1,715 


6,633 

6,554 

11,704 


595 
524 
656 


476 
458 
568 


388 
356 
688 


2,495 
2,S86 
2,812 


1,823 
1,800 
2,026 


3,494 
3,474 
4,112 


3 
» 


1,766 
1,803 
1,457 
1,523 


9,469 

9,401 

15,854 


1,398 
1,418 
1,421 


1,434 
1,457 
1,294 


2,805 
2,734 
5,221 


16-40. 


.S 


11. 


285 
270 
269 
355 


216 
206 
236  , 


158 

81 

222 


149 
136 
225 


339 
360 

244 


12. 


1,169 
1,154 
1,127 
1,277 


1,449 
1,440 
1,606 


1,250 
1,189 
1,309 


1,129 
1,119 
1,196 


13. 


2,172 
2,139 
2,250 
2,314 


5,686 
5,778 
6,056 


1,423 
1,479 
1,398 


1,815 
1,860 
1,522 


1,109  3,203 


40  AND  OTBS. 


E 

a 


1,091 
1,293 


3,214 
3,168 


14. 


.401 

.388 

317 

.554 


421 

.3S8 
SoO 


60 

20 

135 


169 
146 
351 


683 
698 
491 


16. 


600 
695 
5«6 
643 


444 
444 
423 


586 
670- 
689 


60S 
606 
615 


451 
,433 


■s 


18, 


3,616 
3,697 
3,535 
3,253 


4,858 
4.821 
6,278 


2,028 
1,998 
2,119 


2,683 
2,680 
2.757 


,  3,631 
3,598 
4,031 
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CHAPTER   X. 


Age. 

746,  The  age  distribution  of  the  population  for  each  year  of  life  up  to  5  and  Reference  to 
then  for  quinquennial  periods  up  to  60,  with  a  single  head  for  persons  aged  60  statistics. 
and  over,  is  given  in  Imperial  Table  VII,  where  the  figures  are  exhibited  in  con- 
junction with  religion  and  civil  condition.    In  Table  XII  the  persons  rtturned 
as  suffering  from  the  four  infirmities  dealt  with  at  the  Census  are  classified 

according  to  the  saiee  age  periods ;  in  Table  XIV 
0—5  the  ages  of  certain  selected  castes  are    exhibited 

12Z15  according  to  the  periods  noted  in  the  margin,  in 

15—20  combination  with  the  statistics  of  civil  condition, 

4ornd°over  ^^^  ^^  Table  VIII,  the  prevalence  of  literacy- 

is  shown  for  the  total  population  and  for  each 
religion  at  the  age  periods  '  0—10 ',  '10—15 ',  '  15—20 '  and  '  20  and  over  '.* 
These  age  statistics  have  already  been  dealt  with,  so  far  as  they  tend  to  throw  light 
on  the  proportions  of  the  sexes,  the  marriage  customs  of  the  people,  the  degree 
of  education  they  enjoy,  and  their  liability  at  diBFerent  periods  of  life,  to  the 
infirmities  above  referred  to,  in  the  special  Chapters  devoted  to  these  subjects, 
and  in  the  present  Chapter  the  discussion  will  be  confined  to  a  consideration  of 
the  information  to  be  derived  from  them  regarding  the  longevity  and  fecundity 
of  the  people  and  of  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  their  age  distribution 
since  the  previous  census  with  the  reasons  for  the  same. 

This  aspect  of  the  subject  is  illustrated  in  the  following  subsidiary  tables  at 
the  end  of  the  Chapter  : — 

I. — Age  distribution  of  10,000   of  each  sex  for  India  and  the  larger 
proviaces. 
II. — Age  distribution  of  10,000  of  each  sex  by  religion. 
III.^ Death-rate  at  certain  ages  in  1S97  and  1900, 

IV. — Proportion  of  children  under  10,  and  of  parsons  over  50,  to  those 
aged  20—40. 

V. — ^^Variation  in  population  at  certain  ages  since  1881, 

747.  The  inaccuracy  of  the  age  return  has  frequently  been  dilated  on.  Even  inaccuracy 
in  England  it  was  stated  in  the  Census  Report  for  1891  that  "  not  improbably  "gt*^®  "^^ 
the  greater  number  of  adults  do  not  know  their  precise  age  and  can  only  state  it 
approximately."  Amongst  adults,  says  a  leading  statistician,  "there  is  a 
great  tendency  to  return  ages  at  some  exact  multiple  of  10"  while  in  the  case 
of  children  under  5  years  of  age,  "  the  vagueness  with  which  parents  use 
the  terms  'one  year  old' 'two  years  old',  etc.,  M'hen  the  children  are  only 
in  their  first  or  second  year,  respectively,  is  a  cause  of  considerable  error."t 
There  is  also  a  wiKul  mis-statement  of  age  on  the  part  of  women,  while  there 
is  a  marked  tendency  for  old  persons  to  overstate  their  ages. 

If  the  age  return  is  thus  inaccurate  in  England  it  is  infinitely  more  so  in 
India.  Nothing  is  more  common  when  a  witness  is  asked  his  age  in  court  than 
for  him  to  reply  bis  challis  '  twenty  to  forty,'  or  to  say  that  he  has  not  the 
faintest  idea,  'i'he  enumerators  were  almost  as  ignorant  on  this  subject  as  the 
enumerated,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  entries  made  in  the  schedules  were 
often  little  Ijetter  than  very  wild  guesses,  Ihe  tendency  to  select  certain  round 
numbers  is  far  greater  than  it  is  in  England,  and  the  inaccuracy  of  the  entries 
for  children  under  5  years  of  age  is  still  more  marked.     It  will  be  seen  from 

•  By'O — 10 'is  meant  the  period  from   biith  up  to,  but  not  including,  the  a^e  of  10  (completed  years); 
'10—15 '  includes  those  who  have  completed  the  tenth  but  not  the  fifteenth  year  of  their  age,  and  so  on. 
f  Ur.  ITewsboluie,  in  the  third  edition  of  his  book  on  Vital  Statistics,  page  2. 
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Its  utility. 


the  diagram  in  tlie  margin  which 

Diagram  showing  the  actual  numler   of  males  returned  at 
rack  age  per  100,000. 
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Some 

explanations 
of  the  figures 


has  been  prepared  from  a  special  table 
showing  the  actual  ages  returned 
in  Bengal  by  about  half  a 
million  persons*  that  the  chil- 
dren shown  as  5  years  of  age  are 
considerably  more  than  twice  as 
numerous  as  those  of  1  year,  but 
that  they  are,  in  their  turn,  ex- 
ceeded by  the  number  of  males 
returned  at  the  ages  of  10,  12, 
25, 30  and  40.  In  a  progressiye  or 
stationary  population,  however, 
the  greatest  number  should  be  at 
the  age  "under  1  year"  and  it 
should  steadily  decrease  from 
year  to  year.  That  it  does  not  do 
so  is  due  mainly  to  the  tendency, 
already  alluded  to  as  existing 
even  in  Europe,  to  fix  on  certain 
favourite  numbers,  which  are,  for 
the  most  part,  multiples  of  5 ; 
the  most  popular  numbers  of 
all  are  apparently     12,   25,    30 

NoTB. — The  figures  at  the  bottom  indicate  the  age  and  those  at  the  side  J     i  /\ 

Ihe  number  of  persona  returned  at  it.  and.  4'U. 

748.  In  view  of  these  irregularities,  and  of  the  obvious  errors  in  the  return  to 
which  they  point,  it  may  be  asked  whether  anything  is  to  be  gained  from  a  detailed 
consideration  of  it.  The  answer  is  that  in  a  country  like  India,  where  the  vital 
statistics  are  still  so  imperfect  and  the  other  data  on  which  to  base  an  estimate  of 
the  mean  duration  of  life  and  of  the  true  birth-and  death-rates  are  so  uncertain, 
we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  any  source  from  which  a  fair  approximation  to  the 
actual  facts  may  be  deduced  ;  that  in  a  huge  population  like  that  of  India,  the 
errors  due  to  under-and  over-statement  of  age  tend  to  cancel  one  another,  while 
the  plumping  on  certain  favourite  numbers  can  be  eliminated  by  a  careful  process 
of  smoothing  or  adjustment ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  degree  of  error  from  census 
to  census  maybe  assumed  to  be  constant,  and  the  collation  of  the  results  for 
successive  enumerations  thus  not  only  affords  a  check  on  the  calculations  and  a 
means  of  gauging  the  extent  to  which  the  returns  are  vitiated  by  a  tendency  to 
exaggerate  or  understate  age,  either  generally  or  at  particular  periods  of  life, 
but  also  brings  to  light  any  considerable  alteration  in  the  age  distribution 
which  may  have  taken  place  OAving  to  famine  or  other  disturbing  causes.  The 
examination  of  the  age  statistics  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Hardy, 
F.I.A.,  F.S.S.,  who  dealt  with  this  subject  both  in  1881  and"  189],  and  for  the 
detailed  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them,  his  report,  which  unfortunately  is  not 
yet  ready,  must  be  awaited.f  In  the  present  Chapter,  I  shall  deal  only  with 
some  of  the  more  obvious  features  of  the  statistics,  based  on  a  comparison  of  the  age 
proportions  for  different  provinces  and  religions  at  the  present  census  and  in  1891. 

749.  Before  proceeding  to  do  so,  however,  it  is  desirable  to  notice  a  few  gene- 
ral points  connected  with  the  return.  In  1881  the  enumerators  were  instructed 
to  enter  the  number  of  years  which  each  person  had  completed  and  the  same 
instruction  was  repeated  at  the  next  census,  except  in  the  Punjab,  where  it  had 
been  ascertained  that  the  people  usually  refer  to  the  current  year  of  their  age 
and  it  was  thought  that  more  accurate  statistics  would  be  obtained  if  the  latter 
were  entered  in  the  schedules.  The  instructions  in  that  province  were  modified 
accordingly  but,  in  order  to  preserve  uniformity  with  other  parts  of  India,  the 
return  was  adjusted  in  the  course  of  tabulation  by  deducting  one  year  from  each 
person's -age.  The  consequence  was  that  the  relative  proportions  of  the  quinquen- 
nial periods  were  thrown  into  disorder  "  because  owing  to  the  habit  of  plumb- 
ing on  the  multiples  of  5,  all  the  undue  excess  got  shifted  back  a  period.     That  is, 

*  Similar  statements  were  prepared  in  other  provinces  also,  but  it  is  better,  in  this  connection,  to  take  the 
proportions  for  a  single  province,  as  the  numbers  which  the  people  have  a  penchant  for  are  not  the  same  in  all 
parts  of  India.  Even  in  the  fame  province  and  in  neighbouring  districts  there  are  marked  local  peculiarities, 
as  will  be  seen  from  page  191  of  the  Census  Keport  for  the  Punjab  and  from  the  first  foot-note  on  page  211  of 
the  Report  for  Bengal. 

t  This  report  will  be  published  hereafter  in  a  supplement  to  the  present  volume. 
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the  return  of  those  at  40  years  appeared  under  the  heading  of  39  and  so  on."  At 
the  present  census,  therefore,  the  rule  of  1881  was  reverted  to,  and  the  enumerators 
were  told,  in  the  Punjab  as  elsewhere,  to  "  enter  the  number  of  years  which  each 
person  has  completed."  It  may  be  noted,  in  this  connection,  that  the  propensity 
toreturn  the  current  and  not  the  completed  year  of  a  person's  age  is  not  by 
any  means  confined  to  the  Punjab.  It  is  frequent,  though  not  universal,  in 
Bengal  and  Madras  and  probably  in  other  provinces  as  well,*  and  the  extent 
to  which  this  ttadency  was  counteracted  at  the  census  would  depend  on 
the  care  taken  to  drill  the  enumerators  and  explain  the  meaning  of  the  rule. 
There  is  also,  at  certain  ages,  a  general  bias  in  favour  of  minimising  or 
exaggerating  age,  quite  apart  from  the  fondness  for  certain  round  numbers 
already  alluded  to.  Amongst  men  approaching  middle  age,  and  especially 
amongst  widowers,  there  is  frequently  a  desire  to  be  considered  young,  and 
it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  persons  of  35  or  even  40  to  describe  them- 
selves as  25  years  of  age  ;  the  number  of  persons  returned  at  the  age  period 
'  25— 30 '  at  the  present  census  thus  exceeds  by  more  than  7  per  cent,  the 
number  at  '  15—20 '  ten  years  ago,t  and  by  1^  per  cent,  the  number  entered  at 
the  latter  period  at  the  present  census.  With  females  the  proneness  to  mis- 
statement comes  earlier.  It  is  considered  disgraceful  for  a  girl  to  attain  puberty 
while  still  unmarried,  and  when  this  happens,  her  true  age  will  not  be  reported. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  while  females  aged  '0  — 5  '  invariably  outnurnber  the 
males,  at  the  age-period  '  10—15  '  they  are  in  great  defect.  Once  a  woman  is 
married,  her  age  is  often  exaggerated  while  she  is  still  very  young,  but  the  es- 
timate then  remains  unchanged  so  long  as  she  is  capable  of  child-bearing,  and 
until  this  period  of  life  has  passed,  she  is  often  shown  as  much  younger  than  she 
really  is.  Amongst  old  people  of  both  sexes,  but  especially  in  the  case  of 
females,  exaggeration  in  the  matter  of  age  is  very  common.  As  regards  the 
great  irregularities  at  the  return  of  ages  under  5"  which  are  disclosed  by  the 
diagram  in  the  margin  of  paragraph  747,  the  following  extract  is  quoted  from 
the  Bengal  report,  not  so  much  because  it  supplies  a  general  explanation  of  the 
fluctuations  as  because  it  affords  some  insight  into  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
native  of  India  in  the  matter  : — 

"  The  very  small  number  returhed  as  1  year  o£  age  appears  to  be  due  in  part  to  the  rule  that 
children  under  1  year  of  age  should  be  entered  as  'infants'.'  The  object  of  this  provision  was 
to  avoid  the  confusion  between  months  and  years  which  would  arise  if  the  ages  of  such  children 
were  stated  in  months.  This  source  of  error  was  probably  obviated,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
many  older  children  who  were  still  unweaned  and  were,  therefore,  popularly  regarded  as 
infants,  were  shown  as  such  in  the  census  schedules  and  were  accordingly  classed  as 
^  under  1  year  of  age  ■"  In  the  course  of  tabulation.  But  the  main  reason  appears  to  be  that  it 
is  the  usual  practice  to  count  the  current  year  as  part  of  a  person's  age.  This  has  been  proved 
to  be  the  case  in  the  Punjab,  and  the  enquiries  I  have  made  indicate  that  it  is  usually  so  in 
Bengal  also.  In  the  earlier  years  of  life,  however,  the  tendency  is  checked  to  some  extent  by  the 
use  of  the  terms  derh,  'one  and  a  half,'  and  arhai  'two  and  a  half.'  As  soon  as  a  child  ceases 
to  be  classed  as  an  infant  he  is  described  as  '  derh  baras,'  or  one  and  a  half  years  of  age,  and 
the  enumerator  would  enter  him  as  ] .  When  he  has  completed  18  months  or  so,  he  will  be  called 
two  years  old  until  he  passes  the  age  of  two,  when  he  will  be  described  as  '  arhai  baras ',  or  two 
and  a  half,  which  will  be  taken  by  the  enumerator  to  mean  2  years.  The  age  return  for  'two 
years'  will  thus  include  all  children  from  1|  to  2|.  After  2|  years  a  child  will  ordinarily  be 
called  3  till  he  has  passed  his  third  birthday.  There  is  no  word  denoting  3^  or  other  similar 
fractions,  so  that  according  to  the  general  system  of  counting  the  current  year,  the  tendency 
would  then  be  to  call  him  4,  and  so  on  for  the  higher  ages. 

"  So  far  as  these  considerations  go,  it  would  seem  that  the  word  '  infant '  will  include  all 
children  under  one  year  of  age,  and  also  some  oyer  that  age  who  are  still  at  the  mother's  breast, 
that  the  year  1  will  include  such  children  between  the  ages  of  1  and  1  \  .as  are  not  classed  as 
'  infants '  and  also  possibly  some  children  under  1  year  of  age  who  should  under  the  rules  have 
been  entered  as  '  infant ';  the  year  2,  all  children  from  about  1^  to  about  2^  years  of  age,  and 
the  year  3  those  from  3|  to  8  ;  while  from  4  onwards,  the  age  actually  returned  will  be  a  year 
in  excess  of  the  actual  facts,  so  that  the  return  for  the  years  0 — 5  will  include  only  those  who 
have  not  completed  their  4th  year ;  while  that  for  5 — 10  will  include  all  who  have  completed 
their  4th,  but,  have  not  completed  the  10th  year  of  their  age.  There  are,  however,  other  com- 
plications. *■  *  *  *" 

750.  Lastly  there  is  the  disturbing  effect  of  migration.  The  emigrants  are  in  Migration, 
most  cases  adults.     Consequently  their  departure,  so  far  as  it  is  not  couh.teracted 

*  it  exists  also  in  England  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  more  accurate  results  would  he  obtained  if  it  were 
recognized  at  the  census.     (Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  for  1900,  page  358.) 

,f  In  Bengal  where  this  proclivity  is  most  marked  the  excess  amounts  to  15  per  cent.  In  the  Punjab,  says 
Mr.  Kose,  there  is  a  feeling  that  it  is  luckier  to  understate  one's  age  than  to  exaggerate  it. 
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Factors 
affecting  age 
distribntion. 


Famine. 


NrMBEB  or  MALES  rBDEB  5  PEE      | 

lO.COO. 

1901. 

1391. 

1831. 

India    .... 

1,254 

1,409 

1,318 

Bengal 

1,337 

1,393 

1,430 

United  Provinces  . 

1,228 

1,308 

1,228 

Madras 

1,339 

1,482 

1,247 

Bombay 

1,148 

1,437 

1,264 

Punjab 

1,257 

1,620 

1,229 

Central  Provinces 

1,275 

1,449 

1,557 

Note.— The  high  flgare  for  the  Punjab  in  1891  is  dae  to  the  shiftinij 
back  o£  the  ages  to  allow  for  the  entry  of  the  current  instead  of  the 
completed  year  oE  age  in  the  schcdoles. 


'  by  a  corresponding  influx  from  other  parts,  raises  the  proportion  of  children  and 
reduces  the  mean  age  of  the  population  in  the  tracts  from  which  they  go,  and 
has  the  opposite  effect  on  that  of  the  places  in  which  they  settle.  ^  In  the  larger 
units  the  proportions  are  not,  as  a  rule,  greatly  affected  by  migration,  though  the 
emigration  of  1^  million  persons  from  the  United  Provinces  must  have  left  its 
mark  on  the  figures,  but  it  is  very  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  provinces, 
such  as  Assam,  which,  with  a  population  only  slightly  exceeding  6  miUions,  has 
776,000  immigrants,  or  Burma,  which  includes  475,000  foreigners  in  its  popula- 
tion of  10|  minimis.  It  would  be  convenient  in  such  cases  at  the  next  census 
to  tabulate  immigrants  according  to  age,*  so  that  they  may  be  replaced  in  their 
province  of  birth  for  the  purpose  of  these  statistics. 

751.  The  age  distribution  of  the  people  shows  great  variations  in  different  pro- 
vinces and  even  in  the  same  province 
at  different  enumerations.  In  India 
as  a  whole,  for  example,  the  proportion 
of  male  children  under  5  per  10,000 
males  rose  from  1,318  in  ]  881  to  1,409 
in  1891  and  has  now  fallen  to  1,254. 
In  Bengal  the  proportion  at  the 
present  census  is  1,327  compared  with 
only  1,148  in  Bombay.  These  propor- 
tions depend  on  three  factors,  the 
normal  longevity  and  fecundity  of 
the  people,  i.e.,  the  normal  birth-  and 
death-rates,  and  the  occurrence  or 
otherwise  of  special  calamities,  such  as 

famine  or  war,  which  disturb  the  normal  age  distribution.  The  natural  birth-and 
dearth-rates  are  determined  by  various  factors  not  easily  gauged,  but  it  may  safely 
be  assumed  that  they  change  but  slowly,  and  that  marked  differences  occurring 
after  short  intervals  of  ten  years  must  be  due  to  the  influence,  past  or  present, 
of  some  special  calamity,  i.e.,  in  the  case  of  India,  of  famine.  The  effect  of  such 
a  calamity  on  the  age  distribution  is  far  reaching  and  before  entering  upon  a 
discussion  of  the  actual  statistics  it  is  desirable  to  consider  it  in  some  detail. 

752.  When  a  tract  is  afflicted  by  famine  the  mortality  rises  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  according  to  the  severity  and  duration  of  the  calamity  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  measure  taken  to  mitigate  it.     AU  sections  of  the  population, 
however,  are  not  equally  affected  ;  the  very  old  and  the  very  young  suffer  most 
while  those  in  the  prime  of  hfe  sustain  only  a   comparatively  small  diminution 
in  their  numbers.    This  will  be  seen  from  subsidiary  table  III  showing  for  * 
certain  provinces  the  reported  death-rate  at  each  age  in  the  famine  years  and  the 
death-rate  in  India  at  large  in  1898.     Consequently  at  the  close  of  a  famine  the 
population  consists  of  an  unusually  small  proportion  of  children  and  old  persons 
and  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  persons  in  the  prime  of  life,  i.e.,  at  the  repro- 
ductive ages.     Tor  some  years,  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  any  fresh  calamity, 
the  growth  of  the  population  is  very  rapid.     The  number  of  persons   capable  of 
adding  to  the  population  not  having  been  much  affected,  the  actual  number  of 
births  is  very  little  less  than  before  the  famine,  t  but  the  proportion  calcu- 
lated on  the  diminished  population  is  much  greater,  and  so  too  is  the  excess  of 
births  over  deaths,  as  the  latter  are  much  below  the  average  in  a  population  con- 
sisting   of  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  healthy  persons  in  their  prime, 
and    of    a  comparatively    small    proportion    of  persons  who  by    reason  of 
youth,  old  age,  or  infirmity  have  a  relatively  short  exfiectation  of  life.     This 
more  rapid  rate  of  growth  contimies  for  some  years,  but  then,  as  the  persons 
who,  at  the  time  of    the  famine,   were  in  their  prime,   pass  into  old  age 
and  their  place  is  taken  by  the  generation  born  shortly  before  the  famine  with 
its  numbers  greatly  reduced  by  the  mortality  which  then  occurred,  the  birth-rate 
faUs,  not  only  below  that  of  the  years  following  the  famine,  but  also  below  the 

*  This  would  present  no  difficulty  under  the  slip  system.  It  would  seem  desirable  to  prepare  a  second  slip  for 
immigrants,  as  this  would  enable  their  caste,  birth-place  and  occupation,  as  well  as  their  age,  to  be  worked 
out  without  disturbing  the  arrangement  of  slips  for  the  general  tables.  It  is  not  proposed  that  aU  immigrants 
should  be  thus  dealt  with  but  only  those  that  are  of  importance  either  locally  or  in  respect  of  their  province  of 
origin. 

t  It  is  often  even  greater,  owing  partly  to  the  temporary  suspension  of  reproductive  activity  during  the 
famine  which  is  followed  by  a  reaction  as  soon  as  it  is  over,  and  partly  to  the  disappearance'  of  all  preventive 
checks  in  families  which  have  lost  many  of  their  members. 
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average.  The  disturbance  of  normal  conditions  is  still  not  ended,  and  the 
pendulum  continues  to  swing  backwards  and  forwards  between  periods  of  higli 
and  low  birth-rate,  but  its  oscillations  gradually  become  fainter  until  they 
cease  from  natural  causes  to  be  apparent  or,  as  more  often  happens,  until 
some  fresh  calamity  obliterates  them.  For  the  present  discussion  it  will  suffice 
to  notice  the  three  main  stages,  vie.,  (1)  a  very  small  proportion  of  young  and 
old  persons  immediately  after  a  famine,  (2)  a  high  birth-rate  during  the  years 
immediately  succeeding  the  famine  which  raises  the  proportion  of  children 
and  reduces  the  mean  age  of  the  living,  and  lastly  (3)  an  unusually  small 
proportion  of  persons  of  child-bearing  age  about  10  to  15  years  after  the  famine 
which  reduces  the  birth-rate  and  consequently  the  proportion  of  children. 

Thus  we  find  that  in  Madras,  which  suffered  from  the  famine  of  1876—78, 
the  number  per  10,000  males  who  were  under  5  years  of  age  was  only  1,247  in 
1881,  but  in  1891,  *.  e.,  after  a  period  of  recovery,  it  had  risen  to  1,482,  and 
this  has  been  followed  at  the  present  census  by  a  fall  to  1,339  ;  the  conditions 
of  the  last  decade  have  not  been  favourable  'to  a  rapid  growth,  of  the  popu. 
lation,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  scarcities  which  occurred  in  Madras  were 
sufficiently  severe  to  cause  an  appreciable  increase  in  the  mortality,  and  the 
reduction  in  the  proportion  of  children  which  has  taken  place  seems,  therefore, 
to  be,  if  one  may  so  describe  it,  ah  after-math  of  the  famine  of  1876^-'78. 
Bombay,  which  also  suffered  from  the  same  famine,  had  an  almost  equally 
small  proportion  of  male  children  in  1881  and  an  almost  equally  high  one  in 
1891,  but  now,  owing  to  the  famines  of  1897  and  1900,  the  proportion  has 
fallen  to  1,148  per  10,000— the  smallest  returned  in  any  of  the  larger  British 
Provinces.*  In  1881  the  Central  Provinces  was  still  growing  with  unusual 
rapidity  after  the  famine  of  1S69,  with  the  natural  consequence  that,  in  spite  of 
favourable  conditions  during  the  next  decade,  the  proportion  of  young  children  in 
1891  showed  a  considerable  decline.  The  further  sharp  fall  at  the  present  census 
is  of  course  a  direct  outcome  of  the  succession  of  bad  years  which  preceded  it. 

753.  Another  way  of  viewing  the  effect  of  famine  is  by  comparing  the  Variation  by 
number  of  persons  returned  at  each  age  period  at  different  enumerations.     The  the  cfentrai'" 
population  of  the  Central  Provinces  grew  by  12'1  per  cent,  between  1881   and  Provinces. 
1891  and  the  only  marked  divergence  from  this 'general  rate  of  growth  was 

an  increment  of  23  per  cent,  in  the  age  period  '  10 — 15  '  which  in  1891  cor- 
responded to  the  inflated  period '  0 — 5  '  of  1881  when  the  population  was  still 
recovering  from  the  famine  of  1869,  whereas  the  population  aged  '  10^-15  '  in 
1881  corresponded  to  that  aged  '  0 — 5  '  in  1871,  which  was  exceptionally  small 
owing  to  the  mortality  that  occurred  amongst  children  in  the  course  of  the 
same  famine.  At  the  present  census  the  general  population  of  the  Central 
Provinces  shows  a  diminution  of  8  8  per  cent. ;  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  30 
per  cent,  amongst  persons  over  60  years  of  age,  of  206  per  cent,  amongst  those 
under  10,  and  of  3'5  amongst  those  between  40  and  60 ;  at '  10 — 15 '  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  a  gain  of  1"3,  and  at  '  15—40 ',  of  0'4  per  cent.  It  thus 
appears  that  the  whole  loss  of  population  has  occurred  amongst  people  who  had 
.passed  the  reproductive  time  of  life  or  who  had  not  yet  reached  it.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  concluded  with  confidence  that  the  recufieration  will  be  rapid  and 
thatj  in  the  absence  of  any  fresh  check  on  the  growth  of  population,  the  losses 
of  the  last  decade  will  have  been  repaired  before  the  time  comes  for  taking  the 
next  census,  though  their  effect  will  be  felt  in  a  diminished  rate  of  growth 
later  on  when  those  who  are  now  young  children  reach  maturity. 

754.  The  Bombay  Presidency  was  more  severely  affected  by  famine  in  the  Bombay. 
decade  preceding  the  census  of  1881  than  the  Central  Provinces  and  the  age 
distribution  in  1891  thus  differed  more  from  the  normal.     At  the  present  census 
there  has  been  a  decrease  of  5'5  per  cent,  at  all  ages  taken  together ;  at '  0—10 ' 

and  *60  and  over '  the  falling  off  amounts  to  15*2  and  17*4  per  cent.,  respec- 
tively ;  there  is  an  increase  of  19"8  per  cent,  at '  10 — 15 ',  but  a  decrease  of  4*1 
per  cent,  at  '  15 — 40 '.  The  proportion  of  persons  aged  '  5—30  '  in  1891  was  less 
hy  3  per  cent,  than  it  had  been  ten  years  previously  and  the  apparent  decline  at 
the  present  census  as  compared  with  1891  in  the  number  of  persons  aged 
*  15 — 40 '  (i.  e.,  in  the  same  two  grpups  ten  years  later)  is,  therefore,  due  not  so 

•  In  Gujarat  alone  the  proportion  wag  only  914  compared  with  877  in  Bajputana  and  963  in  Baroda. 
Jfr.  Enthoveu  shows  that  the  proportion  of  children  in  famine  districts  is  much  lower  than  in  Sind  and  other 
tracts  that  were  not  affected  by  crop  failure.  So  also  in  the  Punjab  the  proportion  of  children  is  very  low  in 
Hissar,  Hohtak  and  Jhelam. 
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much  to  a  higher  mortality  amongst  the  persons  concerned  during  the  decade 
1891—1901  as  to  the  fact  that  at  its  commencement  they  were  already  in  a 
minority  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  group  at  the  previous  census. 
Similarly,  the  large  increase  at  the  present  census  in  the  number  aged  '  10 — 15  ' 
is  due  mainly  to  the  circumstance  that  the  proportion  of  children  aged  '  0 — 5  ' 
in  1891  exceeded  by  14  per  cent,  the  corresponding  proportion  in  1881. 

755.  The  variations  in  Berar  correspond  very  closely  to  those  noticed  in  the 
Central  Provinces.  In  Bengal  the  diminished  growth  is  mainly  accounted  for 
by  a  fall  at '  0 — 10  '  and  '  60  and  over  '  ;  at '  15 — 40 '  the  proportional  increase 
is  greater  than  the  previous  decade.  The  relatively  small  increase  at  the  latter 
period  in  Madras  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  great  famine  of  1877-78.  The 
diminished  rate  of  growth  in  the  United  Provinces  is  accounted  for  by  a  falling 
ofE  in  the  number  of  persons  enumerated  at  the  two  extremes  of  life — under  10 
and  over  60 — *  e.,  it  is  due  to  the  prevalence  of  famine.  In  Baroda,  Rajputana 
and  Central  India  the  loss  of  population  at  the  reproductive  ages  is  much  more 
se:rious  .  than  in  British  territory  and  it  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
recovery  will  be  less  rapid. 

756.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  paragraphs  that  famine  has  such  a 
great  and  far  reaching  influence  on  the  age  distribution  that  it  is  impossible 
without  very  elaborate  calculations  based  on  an  examination  of  the  figures  for  a 
number  of  enumerations  to  ascertain  with  even  approximate  accuracy  the 
normal  proportions  and  the  natural  fecundity  and  longevity  of  the  people.  In 
subsidiary  tables  I  and  II  the  mean  age  at  the  last  three  enumerations  has 
been  worked  out  roughly  from  the  number  shown  as  living  at  each  age  period, 
in  the  manner  described  in  the  Eeport  on  the  Census  of  Prance  in  1891,*  after 
eliminating  the  irregularities  in  the  age  return  due  to  the  plumbing  on 
certain  favourite  numbers  by  an  arithmetical  process  of  smoothing  known  as 
"Bloxam's  method."  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  no  pretence  is  made 
to  absolute  accuracy,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  allow  for  erroi  s  other 
than  those  due  to  a  fondness  for  round  numbers,  e.  g.,  to  a  tendency  to  under- 
state or  exaggerate  age,  but  it  is  believed  that  whatever  error  may  attach  to 
the  method  is  fairly  uniform  for  the  various  sets  of  figures  dealt  with,  and 
will  not,  therefore,  vitiate  comparison  between  different  provinces,  religions 
and  enumerations.  It  should  be  explained  that  *  mean  age,'  as  here  cal- 
culated, refers  to  the  average  age  of  the  persons  enumerated  at  the  census,  *.  e., 
to  the  mean  age  of  the  living,  and  does  not  coincide  with  the  mean  duration 
of  life  or  the  expectation  of  life  at  birth ;  the  figure  largely  depends  on  the 
relation  between  the  birth-  and  death-rates  and,  in  a  growing  population  with 
a  large  proportion  of  children,  the  mean  age  of  tlie  living  wiU  be  less  than 
in  a  decadent  one  where  the  children  are  few  in  number,  even  though  there  is 
no  difference  in  the  average  longevity  of  the  individuals  who  compose  the  two 
communities.!  A  low  mean  age  may  mean  either  that  the  population  is 
very  prolific  and  contains  a  large  proportion  of  children  or  that  the  adults  die 
at  a  comparatively  early  age,  while  a  high  one  may  connote  either  a  relatively 
long  span  of  life,  or  else  a  very  low  birth-rate,  or  a  higli  infantile  mortality. 
The  mean  age  again  is  very  little  affected  by  famine  which  reduces  the  po- 
pulation at  the  two  extremes  of  life  and  touches  but  slightly  those  at  the  middle 
ages.  Some  guidance  as  to  the  causes  affecting  the  result  may  be  obtained  from 
a  comparison  of  the  age  distribution  and  of  the  proportion  borne  by  the  young 
and  old  to  those  in  the  prime  of  life,  but  here  again  we  are  confronted  with 
the  difficulty,  already  explained,  that  the  age  distribution  is  liable  to  be  greatly 
disturbed  by  famine  and  does  not  recover  its  normal  condition  for  several 
generations.  Lastly,  there  is  the  disturbing  infiuence  of  migration  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made. 

757.  With  all  this  ambiguity  the  subject  is  beset  with  pitfalls,  and  in  the 
quest  after  positive  conclusions  it  is  necessary  to  tread  very  cautiously.  I 
shall,  therefore,  attempt  to  point  out  only  the  most  general  deductions  M'hich 
the  return  seems  to  indicate,   and  in  doing  so  shall  take  only  the  figures  for 

*  Besultats  Statietiques  du  Benomhrement  de  1891,  Paris  1894,  pag:es  223,  224  and  414.  The  method' 
in  question  is  as  follows -.—The  totals,  showing  the  number  pf  persons  living  at  each  quiuquennial  period  have 
been  multiplied  by  5  and  raised  by  2^  times  the  total  number  of  persons  dealt  with,  and  the  sum  thus  obtained 
has  then  been  divided  by  the  number  of  persons. 

t  In  illustration  of  the  above  remarks  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  France  during  the  period  1840=— 49  when 
the  population  was  growing  rapidly,  the  mean  expectation  of  life  at  birth  was  40'05  jeavs,  whereas  the  mean  age 
of  the  living  was  only  30*92. 
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Mean  age  of  males  in  years 

PlOTIlfOB,    ETC. 

- 

1901. 

1801. 

1881. 

India. 

24-7 

24-4 

- 
24'5' 

Bengal          .          .         , 

'  24-3 

24-0 

24-2 

Bombay .... 

24-3 

24-3 

24-2 

Madras 

247 

247 

24-6 

Punjab 

25-3 

23-1 

25-3 

United  Provinces  , 

25-2 

250 

25-0 

NoTB.-The  low  Bgwe  tor  tlie  Panjib  in  1891  is  dae  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  age  statistics  were  collected  and  tabulated  as  explained 
in  paragraph  719. 


males,  wMch.  suffer  less    from    the  general   inaccuracy  of  tlie  return  than 

those  for  the  other  sex.*  The  mean 
ages  of  males  worked  out,  in  the 
manner  already  indicated,  for  India  as 
a  whole  and  for  the  five  largest  pro- 
vinces at  the  last  three  enumerations, 
are  noted  in  the  margin.  In  India  as 
a  whole,  the  mean  age  of  the  living  has 
risen  slightly  since  1891,  but  this  result 
is  due  mainly  to  a  diminution  in  the 
number  of  births  and  a  higher  rate  of 
mortality  amongst  children,  and  in 
every  10,000  males  there  are  now  only 
2,648  children  compared  with  2,837  in 
1891,  If  we  compare  the  proportion  of  children  (both  sexes)  under  10  and  of 
persons  over  50  to  100  persons,  aged  20 — 40  (subsidiary  table  IV)  it  appears  that 
while  the  former  has  fallen  from  91  to  85  the  latter  has  risen  from  34  to  35. 
This  would  at  first  sight  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  spite  of  the  famines  the 
general  proportion  of  old  people  has  been  maintained,  but  this  is  not  really 
the  case.  The  result  is  due  largely  to  the  change  of  system  in  dealing  with 
the  age  return  in  the  Punjab,  where  the  proportion  of  persons  over  50  was 
unduly  reduced-  in  1891,  coupled  with  a  rise  in  the  proportions  for  Madras 
and  Mysore  which  were  not  much  affected  by  the  famines  of  the  past  decade,  but 
which  suffered  severely  in  that  of  1877-78  ;  at  that  time  the  persons  now  over 
50  were  at  the  ages  least  susceptible  to  famine  losses,  whereas  the  present 
group  '  20—40'  includes  the  group  '  0—10 '  of  the  census  of  1881,  which  was 
greatly  reduced  in  number  by  the  calamity  in  question.  In  the  same  way,  a 
rise  would  probably  have  taken  place  in  the  proportion  of  persons  aged  50  and 
upwards  in  Bombay,  but  for.  the  losses  in  the  recent  famines  in  that  Presidency, 
the  fuU  influence  of  which  on  the  age  distribution  has  thus  been  obscured.  In 
Bengal  the  slight  rise  in  the  mean  age  is  attributable  partly  to  a  diminution 
in  the  proportion  of  children  under  10  (from  2,949  to  2,848  per  10,000),  chiefly 
in  East  Bengal,  where  several  districts  were  recovering  in  1891Jrom  the  effects 
of  a  disastrous  cyclone  and  storm  wave,  and  Chota  Nagpur,  where  the  number 
was  reduced  by  famine  in  1900,  and  partly  to  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
persons  aged  '  20—40,'  which  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  immigration.  The 
mean  age  in  M  adras  and  Bombay  remains  unchanged  as  compared  with  1891, 
and  that  in  the  Punjab,  though  very  different  from  the  figure  for  that  census, 
when  the  return  was  dislocated  by  the  method  of  tabulation  adopted,  is  the 
same  as  it  was  20  years  ago.  The  slight  increase  in  the  mean  age  in  the 
United  Provinces  seems  attributable  to  a  reduction  in  tbe  proportion  of  children 
under  10  years  of  age. 

758.  The  mean  age  of  the  living  in  the  Punjab  and  the  United  Provinces     Variation  ly 
exceeds  the  Madras  figure  by  about  six  months,  and  the  latter  again  is  nearly  ^)  Locality, 
five  months  in  excess  of  that  of  Bengal  and  Bombay.    So  far  as  the  Punjab 

is  concerned,  the  result  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  to  indicate  greater  longevity  ; 
the  proportion  of  children  under  10  years  of  age  to  persons  aged  20—40,  is  fairly 
high,  while  that  of  persons  over  50  is  equalled  only  in  Madras,  where,  as  already 
shown,  the  result  for  the  present  census  is  due  to  the  famine  of  1877-78  and 
the  corresponding  proportion  in  1891  was  cpnsiderably  lower  than  the  present 
figure  for  the  Punjab.  In  the  United  Provinces,  on  the  other  hand,  a  com- 
paratively low  proportion  of  children  seems  to  be  the  main  reason  for  the  high 
average  age  of  the  living. 

759.  Of  the  three  religions  noted  in  the  margin,  the  Hindus  have  the  highest  (ii)  Kehgion. 

mean  age  and  the  Animists  the  lowest. 
The  last  mentioned  are  very  prolific 
and  the  proportion  of  children  under 
10  is  higher  than  in  any  other  sec- 
tion of  the  population ;  they  suffered 
severely  in  the  recent  famine  years, 
but  in  1 891  no  less  than  3,262  in  every 
10,000  males  were  under  the  age  of 
10  compared  with  3,060  and  2,767 

*  Ante,  paragraph  219. 
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1801. 

1891. 

1881. 

Hindu          f 
Musalman    .        .. 
Aaimist 

24'9 
241 
23-2 

24-6 
23'7 
22-8 

24'6 
24'3 
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(iii)  Caste. 


Tlie  birth- 
and  death- 
rates. 


Caete  or  Tribe. 

Number  of  rnale 
childreD  under 
B  per  1,000  popu- 
Jatiou. 

Brahman 

Kayasth 

Eaiput 

Babhan 

Ho          .         .         . 

Oiaon     . 

Santtfl     . 

Pan 

Bhuiya    . 

Bbiimij 

Munda 

119 

126    , 

115 

112 

141 

145 

145 

156 

147 

128 

153 

in  the  case  of  Miiliainmadans  and  Hindus  respectively.  They  are  also  relatively 
sli(jrt-lived  and  in  the  'san\e  y^ar  only  903  males  per  10,000  were  over 
50  years' of  age  against  1,00'6  amongst  Muhammadans  and  1,066  amongst 
Hindus.  The  smaller  proportion  at  the  higher  ages  amongst  MtLhammadans,  as 
compared  with  Hindus,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  children  bulk  more  largely  in  the 
total  population ;  if  children  under  10  be  excluded,  i.e.,  if  the  proportion  of 
persons  over  50  be  calculated  on  10,000  persons,  aged  10  and  upwards,  the  figure 
for  Muhammadans  is  1,485  compared  with -1,463  for  Hindus,  audit  is  thus  clear 
that  in  their  case  the  lower  mean  age  is  due  solely  to  the  greater  number  of 
children  amongst  them,  and  that  they  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  Hindus 
in  point  of  longevity. 

760.  In  the  Bengal  report  the  relative  longevity  of  the  different  castes  has 
been  discussed,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  on  the  whole  the  higher 
castes  enjoy  a  longer  span  of  life  than  those  of  lower  status  : — 

"  The  proportional   age-distribution  o£  some  o£  the  main  castes  -will    1  e  found  in    sub- 
sidiary table  IV.  It  would  be  tedious  to   discuss  the   figures 
at   length,  but,  tating  males  only,  a  few  interestiiig  results 
may   be   briefly   noticed.     Excluding  Baishnabs,  where  the 
proportion  is   disturbed  by   new  accretions   of  adults  from 
outside,   the   castes  which  have  the  largest  number  of  per- 
sons  per  1,000  over   40  years  of  age  are  those  which   rank 
highest  in  the  Hindu  Eocial  system,   viz.,   Brahmans  (225), 
Kiyasths    (224),    Rajputs  (220),  and  Babhans  (217),     Con- 
versely the   communities  with  the   smallest  proportion  of 
persons  of  this  age  are  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Chota   Nag- 
^ur,  such  as    Ho    (156),   Oraon   (159),    Santal   (171),    Pan 
(174),   Bhuiya    (175),   Bbumij_  (180),    and  Munda    (183). 
These    proportions   are  determined,    as   already  explained, 
not  only  by   the  relative  longevity  of  the  various  groups 
but    iilso    by    their  fecundity.      Where  the   proportion  of 
children  is    large  that  of  adults  must  necessarily  be  smaller, 
and  the  average  age   of  the  community  will  be  less,  even  if  the   actual  duration  of  life   be 
the  same.     Amongst  the  high  castes  the  proportion  of  children  is  much   smaller  than  it  is 
amongst  the  aboriginal  tribes. 

"  It  is   interesting  to  notice  the  very  close  resemblance  which  the  age  distribution   of  the 

Chandal  of  East  Bengal  bears  to  that  of  the  Rajbansi, 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  likeness  must  be  due  to 
something  more  than  mere  accident.  It  is  possible 
that  a  more  extended  study  of  the  age  statistics  of  the 
various  castes  would  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  on  their 
racial  affinities.  The  low  proportion  of  old  men  amongst 
the  Gauras  of  the  Orissa  States,  for  example,  points 
clearly  to  the  non-Aryan  sources  from  which  the  caste 
is  there  mainly  recruited,  while  the  corresponding  figure 
for  the  Babhans  of  Hazaribagh  suggests  either  that  they 
have  there  intermixed  with  lower  races,  or  else  that,  in 
compiling  the  figures,  there  has  been  some  confusion  between  Bhuinhar  used  as  a  synonym 
for  Babhan  and  the  same  word  employed  as  a  title  of  Mundas  and,  Oraons,  or  as  referring 
to  the  tribe  commonly  known  as  Bhuiya.  The  Telis  and  Lobars  of  the  Chota  Nagpur 
Plateau  present  in  their  age  distribution  the  characteristics  of  tlie  aborigines  around  them, 
while  the  same  castes  in  Bengal  proper  resemble  in  this  respect  the  higher  rather  than 
the  lower  classes  of  the  community." 

The  main  ethnic  difference  between  the  high  and  the  low  castes  of  Bengal 
is  that  the  former  have  a  stronger  infusion  of  Aryan  blood,*  while  the  latter  are 
more  closely  related  to  the  Animistic  tribes.  The  greater  longevity  of  the  high 
castes  coupled  with  the  same  feature  in  the  case  of  the  people  of  the  Punjab, 
where  the  Aryan  element  is  most  marked,  seems  to  suggest  the  general  conclu- 
sion that  the  expectation  of  life  is  greatest  where  the  Aryan  strain  is  strongest 
and  shortest  where  it  is  most  completely  replaced  by  the  l)ravidian. 

761.  The  calculation  from  the  age  statistics  recorded  at  the  census  of  the 
actual  birth-  and  death-rates  is  a  most  difficult  operation,  and  for  definite  conclu- 
sions on  this  point  the  result  of  Mr.  Hardy's  investigations  must  be  awaited.  It 
may,  however,  be  mentioned  here  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  change  in  social  or 
material  conditions,  the  birth-rate  depends  primarily  on  the  number  of  married 
women  of  child-bearing  age,  i.e.,  at  the  ages  from  15  to  40,  and  we  have  seen 


Age. 

FroporliOD  per  1,000. 

Bajbanei. 

Chandal, 

0-5      . 

5—12  . 
12-20  . 
20—40  . 
40  and  over     . 

133 
199 
160 
301 
207 

131 
200 
158 
303 
208 

*  By  Aryan  is  here  meant  the    race  that  brought  the  Sanskriticlanguages  to  India. 
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that  the  proportion  which  people  of  these  agea  bear  to  the  population  at  large 
varies  greatly  at  different  times,  so  that  the  crude  birth-rate,  or  number  of  births  - 
per  1,000  of  the  total  population  will  also  vary  greatly,  and  will  be  highest  in  the 
years  of  recovery  from  a  severe  famine  which  has  swept  away  a  large  proportion 
of  the  persons  at  the  non-productive  ages.  The  mean  age"  of  the  living  (both 
sexes)  at  the  present  census  is  24i9.  If  the  population  had  been  stationary  for  a 
generation,  and  if  there  had  been  no  calamities,  such  as  famine,  to  disturb  the 
age  distribution,  this  would  correspond  fairly  closely  to  the  mean  duration  of  life. 
The  population,  however,  is  growing  (except  for  famine  losses  which,  as  noted 
above,  do  not  greatly  afPect  the  mean  age)  and  the  mean  duration  of  life  is 
therefore  greater  than  the  mean  age  of  the  living.  We  have  seen,  moreover, 
that  the  ages  at  the  censiis  are,  on  the  whole,  somewhat  understated,  and  a  further 
increase  must  be  allowed  on  this  account.  The  true  mean  duration  of  life  is 
probably  not  less  than  26  years.  This  would  give  a  death-rate  of  '-^  or  38'4  per 
mille  per  annum,  and  if  the  normal  rate  of  growth  of  the  population  be  taken  at  6 
per  miUe  per  annum  (except  for  the  plague  it  might  be  expected  to  exceed 
this  during  the  next  decade),  the  corresponding  birth-rate  would  be  44*4  per  mille. 
This,  however,  is  little  better  than  mere  guessing  and,  in  the  circumstances,  it  is 
useless  to  go  further  and  discuss  the  probable  figures  for  different  provinces  and 
religions.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  in  certain  tracts  the  recorded  birth- 
rate far  exceeds  the  above  general  estimate,  and  in 'one  of  the  districts  of  East 
Bengal  which  has  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  prosperity,  and  is  inhabited  mainly 
by  prolific  Muhammadans,  it  amounted  in  1900  to  no  less  than  52-3  per  mille, 
calculated  on  the  population  disclosed  by  the  census  of  the  1st  March  1901.    The 

birth-  and  death-rates  deduced  by  Mr. 
Hardy  for  some  of  the  main  provinces 
from  an  examination  of  the  age  statis- 
tics for  1881  and  1891  are  noted  in  the 
margin.  These,  however,  are  not  nor- 
mal rates,  but  are  based  on  the  actual 
age  distribution  found  at  the  time  of 
each  census  and  the  ascertained  rate  of 
increase  during  the  previous  defiade ; 
the  estimated  mortality  based  on  the 
figures  for  1891,  i.e.,  after  a  decade 
of  recovery  from  famine  losses,  was 
thus  much  smaller  than  that  based  on  those  for  the  previous  census  which 
followed  a  period  in  which  several  disastrous  famines  had  occurred.  What  seems 
to  be  needed  is  an  estimate  of  the  normal  birth-rate  per  1,000  married  women 
of  child-bearing  age  in  each  province,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  the  material 
so  far  available  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  influence  of  famine  to  be  discounted. 

762,  M.  Bertillon  divides  the  countries  of  Europe  into  three  classes  with  Fecundity  o£ 
reference  to  the  fecundity  of  their  people.  Calculating  the  number  of  births  women. 
per  1,000  women  of  child-bearing  age  (which  he  places  at  from  lj5  to  50,)  whether 
married,  unmarried  or  widowed,  he  says  that  the  first  class  consists  of  those  with 
a  high  birth-rate,  i.e.,  exceeding  150  per  mille  ;  then  eome  those  with  a  moderate 
one,  i.e.,  exceeding  130  per  mille  ;  then  those  with  a  low  birth-rate,  i.e.,  120  per 
mille  or  less.  Class  I  includes  the  Slav  and  Teutonic  races  ;  Class  II  England, 
Scotland,  ■  Belgium,  Spain,  Portugal,  Roumania,  Norway,  and  Denmark  ; 
and  Class  IIJ  Sweden,  Greece,  Switzerland,  then,  a  long  way  behind,  Ireland 
and,  last  of  all,  France.  In  India  the  corresponding  proportion,  on  the  basis 
of  a  birth-rate  of  44*4  per  mille  of  the  total  population,  would  be  180 '2. 
If  however  we  take  only  the  ages  15  to  45,  and  calculate  the  proportion 
on  the  number  of  married  women  of  these  ages,  it  comes  to  247'5  in  India 
compared  with  254"9  in  England.  The  different  result  brought  out  by  a 
comparison  on  this  basis  and  that  based  on  the  crude  birth-rate  is  due  partly  to 
the  higher  rate  of  mortality  in  this  country,  but  the  main  reason  is  the 
universality  of  marriage.  In  England  the  persons  at  the  non-j)roductive  ages, 
i.e.,  the  very  young  and  those  past  middle  age,  bulk  more  largely  in  the 
total  than  they  do  in  India ;  moreover  in  England,  even  at  the  ages  '  16—45 '  only 
47  per  cent,  of  the  females  are  married  against  78  per  cent,  in  India. 

The  fact  that  if  the  birth-rate^be  calculated  on  the  number  of  married  \ 

women  aged  '  15— 45 '  instead  of  on  the  total  population,  it  is  found  to  be  higher 


Estimated  Number  per  mille  of 

PiOTince. 

Deaths. 

Births. 

1881. 

1891. 

1891. 

India 

Madras 
Bombay        • 
United  Provinces 
Bengal 
Punjab 

44-5 
42-5 
41-9 
3S-9 
392 

39-6 
S6-0 
35-4 
37-7 
44-8 
36  0 

48-3 
50-3 
493 
44-2 
51-8 
45-8 

Variations. 
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ia  England  than  ia  India  effectually  disposes  of  the  theory  that  the  extremely 
high  crude  birth-rate  in  the  latter  country  is  due  to  the  early  age  at  which 
marriage  is  effected.  We  have  seen  moreover  that  the  classes  that  are  most 
prolific  are  those  that  are  least  addicted  to  the  practice  in  question,  i.e.,  the 
Animistic  tribes  and  the  Muhammadans.  With  the  Hindus  early  marriage 
is  most  common  in  North  Bihar  and  yet,  in  spite  of  the  ease  with  which  in  this 
tract  widows  obtain  a  second  husband,  it  contains  one  of  the  least  progressive 
populations  in  India.  It  would  seem  as  if  early  cohabitation  and  premature 
maternity  tend  to  exhaust  the  frame  and  impair  the  capacity  for  further  child- 
bearing,  rather  than  to  increase  the  average  number  of  children  per  family. 

The  birth-rate  in  India  is  high,  but  so  also  is  the  death-rate  and  the 
difference  between  the  two,  which  is  the  main  consideration,  is  far  less  than  in 
European  countries,  e.  g.,  in  England  and  Wales,  where  the  excess  of  the  birth- 
rate (28'5  per  mille  in  1901)  over  the  death-rate  (16-9  per  inille)  is  nearly  twice 
as  great  as  it  is  in  India.  The  population,  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  generations  succeed  each  other  more  rapidly,  tends  to  grow  at  a  much 
less  rapid  rate  here  than  it  does  in  the  west. 
Local  763.  The  proportion  of  children  under  lO  years  of  age  to  100  married  females 

aged  '  16 — 40 '  varies  considerably  in  different  parts  of  India.  The  proportions  for 
the  recent  census  have  been  disturbed  by  the  famines,  but  both  now  and  in  1891, 
Burma  shows  by  far  the  largest  figure.  It  was  succeeded  in  1891  by  Assam  and 
the  Native  States  of  Bengal  and  the  Central  Provinces,  and  then,  at  some  dis- 
tance, by  the  Central  Provinces,  Bengal  and  the  Punjab.  Within  the  limits  of 
Bengal  there  were  great  local  variations,  and  whereas  the  Chota  Nagpur  plateau 
showed  a  proportion  almost  equal  to  that  of  Burma,  and  East  Bengal  followed , 
close  on  Assam,  those  for  Orissa  and  Bihar  were  amongst  the  lowest  in  India, 
being  associated  in  this  respect  with  the  United  Provinces,  Berar,  Baroda,  Hyder- 
abad and  the  Madras  States.  The  data  are  too  scanty  to  enable  this  question 
to  be  analysed,  satisfactorily,  but  it  may  be  suggested  generally  that  the 
variations  are  due  partly  to  the  age  at  which  girls  marry  in  different  parts  (and 
it  has  been  conjectured  above  that  early  marriage  is  prejudicial  to  prolificness) ; 
partly  to  the  material  condition  of  the  people,  which  would  account  for  the  high 
proportion  of  children  in  Burma  and  East  Benga-l,  where,  moreover,  child 
marriage  is  rare ;  partly  to  the  influence  of  race ;  and  partly  to  the  varying 
rate  of  infantile  mortality  due  to  climate,  customs  connected  with  child- 
birth,* manner  of  feeding,  and  degree  of  care  with  which  children  are  brought 
up,  coupled  possibly  with  the  existence  in  some  localities  of  preventive  checks, 
as  suggested  in  the  Report  for  Bengal  where  this  cause  has  been  put  forward 
as  an  explanation  of  an  apparent  decline  in  the  birth-rate  in  certain  tracts  : —  * 
"  '1  he  deliberate  avoidance  of  child-bearing  must  also  be  partly  responsible.  It  has  more 
than  once  been  pointed  out  by  Settlement  OflScers  that  the  size  of  a  landless  labourer's  family  is 
smaller  than  that  of  a  cultivator,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  this  should  be  the  case 
unless  preventive  checks  of  some  sort  were  employed.  Mal-nutrition  would  account  for  the 
diminished  fecundity  of  the  labouring  classes  in  years  of  famine  or  great  scarcity,  but  this  by 
itself  would,  as  a  rule,  merely  postpone  conception.  A  low  birth-rate  immediately  after  a  famine 
is  usually  followed  by  a  period  in  which  the  number  of  births  is  exceptionally  great,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  ordinary  years  the  conditions  under  which  the  labouring  classes  live 
are  unfavourable  to  child-bearing.  Moreover,  the  phenomenon  is  not  confined  to  the  labourers. 
Mr.  Stevenson-Moore  finds  that  amongst  cultivators  also  the  size  of  thf  family  varies  with  the 
size  of  the  holding.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  belief  that  amongst  the  tea-garden  coolies  of 
Assam  means  are  frequently  taken  to  prevent  conception  or  to  procure  abortion  ;  and  if  so,  it  is 
not  by  any  means  improbable  that  the  poorer  classes  in  Bihar  should  adopt  similar  measures  to 
avoid  the  embarrassment  of  a  large  family.  Regarding  the  actual  means  by  which  the  number 
of  children  is  kept  down,  I  have  no  information,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  in  the  districts  where 
there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  proportion  of  children,  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  females 
is  somewhat  greater  than  that  in  the  number  of  males. 


*  The  methods  of  the  indigenons  midwife  are  sometimea  vevy  barharons,  vide,  e.  g.,  Bengal  Census  Report, 
ragraph  939.    In  the  Lushai  Hills,  says  Mr.  Allen,  when  a  woman  dies  in  parturition,  the  child,  even  if  alive, 

4^  __-^n  J      _*wl.V«      lkA«* 


paragraph  939 
is  huiied  with  her. 
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Age  distribution  of  10,000  of  eacji  sex. 

(India  and  Main  Provinces.) 

Aai. 

1901. 

1891. 

XSSI. 

' 

Male. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

India. 

TOTAL 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0 

266 

276 

326 

347 

263 

275 

1 

163 

175 

173 

188 

220 

237 

2 

274 

297 

287 

319 

242 

271 

3 

276 

303 

318 

334 

295 

329 

4 

275 

288 

305 

319 

.      298 

307 

Total  0—5 

1,254 

1,339 

1,409 

1,527 

1,318 

1,419 

5-10  . 

1,394 

1,382 

1,428 

1,396 

1,432 

1,383 

10—15  . 

1,264 

1,082 

1,139 

946 

1,214 

1,006 

15—20   . 

866 

835 

835 

811 

811 

779 

20-25   . 

787 

892 

802 

897 

799 

905 

25—30  . 

879 

895 

876 

904 

896 

925 

30—35    . 

848 

851 

842 

846 

885 

881 

35-40  . 

609 

557 

613 

565 

587 

527 

40-45  . 

649 

652 

638 

626 

642 

645 

45—50  . 

370 

339 

366 

323 

344 

318 

60—55   . 

437 

452 

411 

426 

436 

464 

55—60  . 

177 

169 

179 

170 

161 

157 

60  and  over 

466 

555 

462 

573 

475 

591 

Mean  ige 

. 

24-7 

85-1 

24-4 

24-9 

24'5 

25-2 

Bmgal, 

TOTAL 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0           .         .         . 

285 

291 

317 

333 

232 

233 

1 

138 

151 

141 

152 

235 

249 

2 

297' 

328 

293 

323 

292. 

322 

3 

314 

351 

335 

373 

351 

384 

4 

293 

306 

307 

318 

320 

320 

Total  0-5     . 

1,337 

1,437 

1,393 

1,499 

1,430 

1,508 

5-10   . 

1,521 

1,490 

1,556 

1,474 

1,554 

1,444 

10—15   . 

1,247 

1,013 

1,219 

974 

1,139 

901 

15-20   . 

856 

896 

818 

838 

756 

765 

20—25  . 

752 

884 

702 

827 

711 

842 

25—30  . 

898 

905. 

840 

894 

882 

934 

30-35  . 

795 

778 

808 

819 

869 

866 

36—40  . 

625 

551 

645 

566 

629 

651 

40— d5   . 

598 

584 

627 

609 

632 

633 

45—50  . 

372 

329 

365 

317 

353 

316 

50-65   . 

392 

406 

394 

410 

409 

441 

55-60  . 

168 

168 

167 

168 

163 

166 

60  and  OTer     . 

449 

567 

466 

605 

478 

638 

Unspecified     « 

... 

... 

... 

... 

5 

6 

Uean  Age           •        •        .        • 

Z4'3 

24-5 

24-0 

24-8 

24-2 

2B'2 

482 
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Age  distribution  of  10,000  of  eacli  sex. 

(India  and  Main  Provinces.) 

Age. 

1901. 

isei. 

1881. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Pemnle. 

Male. 

Female. 

1. 

3. 

3. 

i. 

S. 

6. 

7. 

UNITED  PROTINCES. 

TOTAL 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0 

304 

314 

342 

359 

262 

280 

1 

. 

172 

188 

148 

165 

229 

248 

2 

275 

297 

247 

281 

192 

219 

3 

244 

266 

294 

335 

266 

299 

4 

233 

215 

277 

296 

279 

287 

Total  0-5 

1,338 

1,310 

1,308 

1.436 

1,338 

1,333 

5-10 

1,298 

1,263 

1,328 

1,290 

1,337 

1,276 

10-15 

1,256 

1,073 

1,106 

941 

1,248 

999 

15-20 

863 

764 

83S 

732 

807 

719 

20-25 

• 

829 

885 

858 

899 

848 

915 

25-30 

885 

898 

867 

895 

931 

945 

80-35 

869 

881 

892 

910 

918 

927 

35-40 

562 

563 

564 

544 

531 

525 

40-45 

689 

719 

703 

722 

695 

737 

45-50 

373 

357 

341 

321 

327 

315 

50-55 

486 

510 

483 

517 

496 

537 

55—60 

173 

173 

152 

150 

149 

144 

60  and  over    . 

482 

598 

500 

643 

485 

628 

Unspecified 

7 

8 

... 

... 

•  •  « 

... 

Mean  Age 

. 

25-3 

26-0 

25-0 

25-9 

25-0 

26'1 

Madras. 

y 

TOTAL 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0 

294 

297 

330 

338 

301 

301 

1 

158 

161 

171 

178 

201 

207 

2 

280 

288 

315 

327 

212 

222 

3 

310 

322 

352 

365 

262 

280 

4 

297 

300 

314 

316 

271 

276 

Total  0-5 

1,339 

1,368 

1,483 

1,534 

1,347 

1.386 

5-10 

1,434 

1,406 

1,391 

1,346 

1,380 

1,354 

10—15 

1,300 

1,140 

1,084 

923 

1.318 

1.132 

15—20 

825 

757 

828 

783 

875 

798 

20—25 

711 

863 

820 

973 

819 

974 

25  -30 

755 

824 

821 

865 

827 

873 

30—35 

816 

891 

828 

885 

892 

927 

35-40 

599 

52; 

592 

505 

591 

48S 

40-45 

670 

675 

670 

661 

•     650 

660 

45-50 

376 

^     320 

365 

805 

329 

290 

50-55 

465 

480 

427 

460 

416 

474 

55—60 

190 

162 

177 

157 

168 

152 

60  and  over 

520 

594 

515 

613 

488 

692 

mean  Age 

24-7 

25-0 

24'7 

.     25-a 

21-6 

25'2 

stJBsiDtAiar  tabIiBs. 
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SUBSIDIARY  TABLE  \-concld. 


A_ge  distribution  of  10,000  of  eacli  sex. 

(India 

and  Mi 

lin  Provinces.) 

1901. 

legi. 

1851. 

AGS. 

M»le. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

i. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

Bombay. 

TOTAL 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0            •••••• 

206 

214 

338 

362 

271 

287 

1 

• 

150 

164 

164 

186: 

195 

217 

2 

252 

276 

300 

343 

236 

268 

3 

252 

276 

315 

358 

261 

297 

4 

288 

303 

320 

339 

301 

313 

Total  0— 

3       . 

1,U8 

1,233 

1,437 

1,S98 

1,264 

1,382 

5-10    . 

1,414^ 

1,436 

1,416 

1,395 

1,462 

1,433 

10—15    . 

1,326 

1,14 

1,063 

886 

1,236 

1,039 

15-20    . 

858 

806 

802 

753 

801 

763 

20-25    . 

804 

893 

843 

935 

825 

913 

25-30 

943 

926 

940 

931 

949. 

944 

30—35    . 

886 

880 

879 

872 

894 

885 

35-40    . 

653 

602 

6-20 

552 

639 

571 

40-45    . 

627 

649 

629 

636 

529 

498 

45—50    . 

378 

355 

358 

319 

417 

433 

50-55 

408 

431 

422 

442 

409 

450 

55-60    . 

176 

163 

164 

149 

176 

18.2 

60  and  over 

374 

473 

427 

542 

399 

507 

Unspecified      . 

5 

5 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Sean  Age         .         • 

m 

US 

84-8 

24-3 

24-7 

24-2 

21-9 

* 

PUNJAB. 

TOTAL 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0 

304 

332 

409 

467 

313 

351 

1 

159 

177 

291 

318 

180 

202 

2 

258 

277 

297 

335 

209 

239 

3 

259 

291 

298 

317 

233 

288 

4 

277 

297 

325 

330 

274 

293 

Total  0- 

-6      . 

1^57- 

1,374 

1,620 

1,767 

1,229 

1,375 

5—10 

1,366 

1,380 

1,383 

1,371 

1,374 

1,372 

10-15 

1,225 

1,080 

1,045 

905 

1,206 

1,054 

15-20 

907 

836 

1,040 

1,078 

892 

853 

30—25 

795 

851 

922 

939 

854 

915 

25—30 

840 

872 

949 

l,n05 

850 

877 

30-35 

830 

869 

647 

597 

846 

878 

33-40 

648 

536 

659 

708 

509 

480 

40-45 

641 

672 

351 

320 

650 

701 

45-50 

350 

331 

497 

497 

345 

311 

50-65 

463 

457 

197 

160 

493 

471 

56-60 

179 

155 

369 

361 

170 

142 

60  and  over 

599 

587 

321 

292 

582 

571 

mean  Age        . 

25-3 

25-1 

23-1 

22-8 

26-3 

25-1 
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Ag:e  distriUntioii  of  10,000  of  each  sex  by  Religion. 

Age. 

1901. 

ISOl. 

1881. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1. 

2.                      3. 

i. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

Hindu. 

TOTAL 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0 



256 

264 

318 

337 

257 

269 

1 

156 

168 

164 

178 

218 

234 

2 

266 

287 

278 

310 

231 

258 

3 

265 

291 

310 

348 

283 

317 

4 

263 

276 

297 

311 

283 

297 

Total  0- 

-5 

1,S08 

1,S86 

1,367 

1,4S4 

1,877 

1,373 

5—10 

1,361 

1,346 

1,400 

1,372 

1,400 

1,364 

10-15 

1,268 

1,082 

1,134 

938 

1,220 

1,011 

15—20 

871 

814 

831 

782 

821 

769 

20-25 

795 

890 

810 

898 

814 

912 

25—30 

887 

898 

883 

905 

912 

936 

30-35 

861 

869 

863 

871 

898 

896 

35-40 

.' 

614 

672 

613 

560 

592 

538 

40—45 

668 

678 

667 

657 

6al 

653 

45-50 

380 

352 

366 

325 

347 

325 

60-55 

452 

47J 

430 

449 

440 

473 

55-60 

1S2 

175 

172 

165 

163 

161 

60  and  over 

455 

567 

464 

594 

465 

597 

Mean  Age  . 

34-9 

35-5 

U-6 

85-a 

Si-6 

35-4 

Miisalman. 

TOTAL 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0 

309 

326 

865 

397 

282 

296 

1 

164 

179 

195 

212 

217 

236 

2 

298 

329 

317 

352 

270 

303 

3 

•  " 

302 

337 

337 

373 

322 

356 

4 

307 

324     . 

331 

346 

324 

333 

Total  0- 

-B 

1,380 

1,495 

IMS 

1,680 

1,413 

1,534 

5—10   . 

1,509 

1,510 

1,515 

1,469 

1,528 

1,460 

10-15   . 

1,261 

1,068 

1,131 

925 

1.197 

976 

15-20   . 

840 

869 

847 

888 

777 

80O 

20-25   , 

744 

886 

770 

901 

744 

887 

25—30  . 

859 

893 

867 

919 

853 

903 

30—35   , 

818 

810 

785 

779 

866 

854 

35-40   . 

589 

508 

618 

537 

570 

488 

40-45   . 

603 

596 

551 

541 

625 

637 

45-50   . 

340 

295 

365 

314 

336 

292 

50-55   . 

410 

410 

357 

363 

431 

451 

55—60   . 

153 

138 

198 

178 

151 

133 

60  and  over 

J        494 

522 

451 

506 

516 

590 

Mean  Age  . 

•                • 

84-1 

24-0 

23'7 

23-S 

84'8 

24'6 

SUBSIDIARY  TABLES. 
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Age  distribntion  of  10,000  of  each 

sex  by  Religion— conci<f. 

190X. 

18D1. 

1881. 

Aqx. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female, 

I. 

3. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

1 

Christian. 

TOTAL 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0 

257 

290 

251 

291 

278 

311 

1 

198 

224 

208 

245 

213 

248 

2 

269 

302 

293 

334 

240 

278 

3 

287 

326 

319 

367 

268 

321 

4 

279 

307 

276 

814 

267 

299 

Total  0-5 

1,S90 

1,449 

-    1,347 

1,551 

1,266 

1.457 

5—10  , 

1,384 

1,479 

1,308 

1,421 

1,298 

1,450 

10-15   . 

1,283 

1,244 

1,122 

1,111 

1,127 

1,138 

16-20   . 

865 

905 

869 

923 

838 

884 

20-26  . 

899 

904 

1,067 

9S4 

1,079 

942 

26-30  . 

699 

888 

1.007 

899 

1,092 

919 

30-85   . 

771 

757 

772 

762 

896 

817 

35—40   . 

630 

550 

639 

652 

656 

530 

40-46   . 

354 

533 

557 

,       530 

556 

535 

45—50  . 

380 

334 

379 

328 

344 

318 

60—55  . 

3C3 

358 

344 

350 

819 

378 

65—60  . 

186 

169 

188 

181 

164 

163 

60  and  over 

. 

396 

430 

401 

459 

376 

469 

mean  age  

84-0 

23-4 

24-2 

23-6 

84-2 

88-8 

Animistic. 

TOTAL 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0 

222 

227 

287 

302 

1 

. 

196 

205 

192 

209 

2 

. 

306 

326 

317 

354 

3 

. 

326 

356 

382 

431 

4 

. 

321 

335 

366 

391 

Total  0-5 

, 

. 

. 

1,370 

1,449 

1,S44 

1,687 

5-10  . 

1,565 

1,515 

1,718 

1,643 

10-15  . 

1,323 

1,151 

1,249 

1,054 

Not  avail 

able. 

15-20  . 

872 

898 

744 

763 

20-25   . 

774 

921 

678 

835 

35-30  . 

855 

884 

790 

863 

30—35   . 

857 

842 

855 

859 

35-40  . 

594 

549 

567 

521 

40-45   . 

648 

593 

672 

597 

45-50  . 

301 

284 

280 

343 

50—55  . 

372 

364 

385 

356 

65-60  . 

132 

142 

113 

117 

60  and  over     . 

337 

408 

406 

473 

Ueanage  .        .        »       • 

»                • 

23'2 

a3-3 

22-8 

280 

2  I  2 
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Reported  death-rate  at  diflTerent  Ages  in  1897  and  1900. 


EATIO  PER  1,000  LIVING  AT  SAME  AGE  IN  1891. 

Age. 

Assiu. 

BSKOAL. 

BBBiB. 

Bombay. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mala. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1. 

2. 

S. 

4 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

All  ages 

C1P97 
11900     . 

51-2 
31-5 

49-9 
29-6 

35-8 
39-0 

.30:0 
34-1 

55-3 

86-1 

49-9    ■ 
79-3 

40-6 
72-5 

38-9 

67-4 

0-1 

C1897 
1 1100 

251-8 
208-4 

236-4 
179-6 

239-1 
271-7 

194-4 
2'20-6 

395-9 
497-4 

360-£ 
459-5 

) 

212-7 
243-0 

188-4 
222-6 

1-5 

(•18P7 
1 .1900 

62-4 
32-3 

61-4 
30-1 

45-8 
53-2 

38-7 
45-6 

101-1 
190-0 

910 
166-3 

641 
108-5 

60-7 
100-4 

5-10 

C1897 
1 1900 

31-0 
16-6 

26-4 
13-8 

19-3 

22-7 

15-6 
18  5 

24-8 
48-5 

21-6 
41-7 

18-6 
44-3 

18-9 
42-3 

10-15 

f  1897 
11900 

27-6 
15-7 

26-7 
14-8 

16-1 
18-2 

131 

15-5 

14-3 
27-9 

15-3 

27-4 

157 

34-4 

17-7 
35-7 

15—20 

C1897 
U900 

37-8 
21-9 

42-4 
26-6 

20-5 

22-0 

18-5 
21-4 

15-3 
29-1 

16-8 
30-7 

16-2 
32-9 

17-8 
32-3 

20—30 

5  18'.»7 

;.i9oo 

351 
23-0 

39-3 
25-9 

22-4 
24-9 

18-7 
22-4 

U/8 
33-5 

20-6 
33-4 

*-21-0 
41-8 

20-9 
38-1 

30-40 

(  1897 
:,  I'.iOO 

40-0 
24-8 

39-5 
24-1 

1 

34-6 
25-7 

10-1 
22-1 

27-8 
47-2 

24-8 
41-1 

27-7 
57-4 

25-4 
52-4 

40-50 

f  1897 
(.1900 

48-5 
29-2 

40-2 
23-2 

31-9 
31-9 

23-3 
25-6 

46-8 
72-2 

28-2 
44-8 

38-6 
79-2 

28-3 
59-4 

50-PO 

C1897 

:.i900 

63-9 
38-2 

58-2 
34-5 

16-7 
15-1 

37-3 
38-8 

79-6 
116-3 

55-7 

92-2 

57-4 
111-6 

43-1 
83-7 

60andover|^gOQ 

111-5 
53-7 

92-3 
393 

33-7 
84-1 

61-7 
65-8 

150-3 
194-5 

127-2 
186-5 

125-9 
209-0 

112-7 
185-9 

EATIO  PER  1,000  LIVING  AT  SAME  AGE 

IS  1891. 

CzSTEiL  PbOTIHCES. 

Madsas. 

PUBJAB. 

Uhxted  Peovihces. 

Geheeai?  beath  eaie 
IK  1803. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

I. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

All  agPB 

n897 
■  U900 

77-0 

630 

61-6 
52-5 

26-4 
24-2 

24-4 
22-5 

29-6 
45-5 

32-7 
50-2 

42-0 
316 

3S-7 
306 

j      28-1 

260 

0-1  " 

( 1897     . 
11900 

4030 
580-1 

356-1 

506-1 

] 

] 

L4S-9 

L62-8 

124-2 
135-6 

223-0 
•273-1 

228-0 

a75-8 

262-9 
286-9 

255-1 
267-0 

206-3 

1791 

1—5 

f  1897 
U900 

79-6 
73-1 

63-7 
55-4 

30-2 

28-2 

28-3 
26-3 

58-4 
94-9 

66-7 
106-2 

73-6 

47-9 

72-7 
47-0 

}      40-7 

37-7 

5—10 

(1897 
U900 

45-0 
30-4 

35-4 
24-2 

130 
10-5 

11-y 

9-8 

10-0 
20-2 

10-8 
21-9 

20-2 
120 

17-6 
10-5 

12-9 

11-5 

, 

10-15 

fl897 
.1900 

31-5 
22-5 

25-9 
19-6 

10-3 
8-3 

10-1 
8-3 

6-8 
13-1 

8-5 
16-2 

12-2 
8-6 

11-4 
8-2 

]      10-3 

9-7 

15—20 

(1897 
11900 

46-3 
30-0 

35-6 
25-2 

12-5 

9-4 

15-6 
11-7 

7-4 
13-3 

9-6 
17-6 

14-6 
11-4 

18-6    . 
16-4 

1      12-2 

13-0 

20-30 

(1897 
11900 

48-3 
30-0 

33-4 
23-5 

10-6 
10-5 

14-0 
109 

9-3 
14-6 

10-9 
17-8 

19-9 
14-9 

18-5 
16-7 

1       '^-^ 

17-0 

30—40 

(1897 
11900 

66-4 
38-6 

47-7 
291 

17-4 
13-7 

11-0 
12-5 

12-4 
20-2 

14-0 
23-2 

27-6 
181 

21-4 
16-0 

]      17-1 

151 

40—50 

(1897 
11900 

87-1 
531 

64-5 
38-6 

22-9 
20-3 

17-5 
15-8 

18-4 
31-0 

16-9 
29-7 

43-6 
26-4 

33-7 
22-5 

]      23-8 

19-9 

50-60 

(1897 
11900 

122-1 

78-2 

96-8 
61-4 

35-6 
36-0 

29-3 
29-6 

29-3 
49-7 

26-3 
45-2 

68-0 
41-fl 

50-5 
-  32-7 

]      35-9 

30-6 

C 1897 
60andoypr[j9oo 

• 

183-1 
131-8 

141-8 
^113-4 

69  4 
63-5 

64-1 
66-6 

89-6 
146-3 

91-7 
164-3 

85-4 
59-8 

57-5 
42-5 

]      69-0 

55-7 

Subsidiary  taSLeS. 
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Proportion  of  cliildren  under  10  years  of  a^e  and  of  persons  over  50  to  those  aged  20-40. 


ProTincej  State  or  A  gency. 


INDIA. 

Provinces. 

Ajmer=iMei'wara 

Assam 

Bengal  • 

Beiar  V 

Bbmbuy 

Barma 

Central  Piovinoes 

Cqorg  . 

Madras  . 

N.-W.  F.  Province  and  Panjab 

United  Provinces   ;         • 

States  and  Agencies. 

BaroJa  State 
L'eugal  States 
Bombaj  States 
Central  India  Agency 
Central  Provinces  States 
Hyderabad  State    . 
Kashmir  State        . 
Miidras  Statea 
Mysore  Slate 
Punjab  States 
Rajputana  Agency  ■ 
United  Provinces 


PnOPOBTlOir  OF  CSILDBRN   (BOTH   8EXBB 
COMBIHED)    UHDJIli  10  TO   lOO 


Tersons  aged  30—40. 


1001. 


85 

87 

50 

91 

93 

69 

80 

83 

80 

61 

93 

89 

80 

77 

65 

99 

76 

63 

92 

77 

99 

82 

94 

80 

65 

76  ' 


01 

92 

90 
98 
97 
86 
88 
86 
100 
6^ 
91 
97 
83 


104 
90 
82 

110 
87 

102 
79 
86 
89 


Mairied  Females  aged  13 — 10. 


1901. 


167 

170 

100 
193 
174 
132 
166 
206 
155 
164 
179 
173 
153 
157 

135 
193 
163 

139 
18,4 
157 
190 
166 
193 
155 
132 
l40 


174 

175 

171 
202 
181 
161 
171 
212 
182 
163 
175 
381 
157 
171 

162 
201 
170 

203 

164 

156 
176 
169 

149 


PnorOETioif  or  Pbbbonb  otbb  50  to  100 

PBUSOirS   ABED  20—40. 


1901. 


Male. 


35 

35 

26 
27 
33 
32 
30 
35 
28 
17 
41 
41 
3ft 
33 
24 
29 
26 
28 
22 

f  , 

36 
40 
32 
42 
43 
83 
32 


Female. 


37 

37 
32 
26 
37 
32 
33 
41 
34 
23 
40 
88 
40 
35 

30 
31 
29 
32 
25 
36 
35 
32 
46 
3'J 
36 
37 


1891. 


Male.         Female. 


31 

31 

S3 
30 
31. 
39 
,31 
36 
35 
16 
37 
23 
36 
3S 
30 
30 
30 
2S 
28 
35 
41 
34 
33 
27 
84 
40 


30 

37 
37- 
29 
38 
38 
35 
45 
37 
21 
38 
25 
40 
34 
33 
32 
34 
31 
31 
37 
33 
34 
37 
25 
39 


Feopobtioh  ojt  mabeibd 
females  aged  15—40  i'ee 

100  EEUALEB. 


1901. 


33 

33 

88 
-32 
33 
36 
33 
26 
33 
32 
31 
34 
34 
33 

34 

32 

34 

33 

33 

33 

33 

32 

29. 

35 

34 

37 


V   t.     It.  1  RSI  the  Civi'  Condition  of  a  veiy  ^™*"  Btimber  of  peiBOHS  w»s  recorded  in  Central  India  Agency, 
■  will  be  semd  bj  CD^paring  tiie  figureB  for  1901  with  those  figures. 


rashmic  and  Bi^jputana  Ageiic;  and  for  this  reason  no  useful  pur.o^'^ 
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Variation  in  Population  at  certain  age-periods. 

PbOTISOB,  SiatE   OB  AQEIfOI. 

Period, 

VAEIATION  PER  CENT.  IN  POPULATION. 

All  ka%s. 

0-10. 

10-16. 

15-40. 

10-80. 

60  and  over. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

i. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8, 

INDIA.                    f 

1881-1891   . 
1891—1901   , 

+  11'3 

+  16'1 

-5-i 

+  4*3 
+14-5 

+  10'8 

+-»3 

'I- 9*7 
+  5-3 

+8-0 
+0-3 

Provinces.              i 
i 

1881-1891   . 
1891—1901   . 

+  10-7 

+  15'1 

—2-4 

+  5-1 

+15-3 

+  10-5 

+3-7 

+  9-1 
+6-3 

+  6'4 
+3-1 

Ajmer-Merwara      .        .        .        .  | 

1881-1891    . 
1891—1901    . 

+17-7 
-12-1 

+  20-1 
—44-S 

+55-5 
+8-4 

+  5-5 
+5-1 

+23-2 
-4-3 

+36-2 
—345 

Assam 

1881-1891    . 
1891-1901    . 

+  15-5 
+?-4 

+14-1 
+4-2 

+25-5 

+  16-4 
+12-2 

+  11-8 

+ro 

+9-8 
—9-7 

Bengal 

1881-1891   . 
1891-1901   . 

+7-3 

+6-4 

+7-1 
+2-6 

4- 15-3 
+87 

+  6-9 
+7-9 

+6-4 
+4-1 

+  3-8 

Berar             l 

L 

1881—1891    , 
1891-1901    . 

+8-4 
-4-9 

+  8-6 
—19-2 

+10-2 
+15-2 

+  6-2 
+2-6 

+11-3 
—3-S 

+10-3 
-27-2 

Bombay  Presidency 

1881—1891    . 
1891—1901    . 

+15-8 
—5-5 

+23-3   • 
—15-2 

-6-5 
+19-8 

+13-6 
—41 

+20-5    ' 
—3-4 

+37-6 
—17-4 

Sind           .         .         .         .{ 

1881-1891   . 
1891—1901    . 

+18'9 
+11-8 

+21-8 
+2-7 

+11-6 
+33-4 

+21-2 
+14-9 

+121 
+17-4 

+18-3 
-67 

Gujarat      .         .         .         .  j 

1881-1891    . 
1891—1901   . 

+13-8 
■~S6-4 

+22-8 
—41-2 

—129 
—41 

+  10-2 
-19-9 

+  22-2 
—25-6 

+  6.3-1 
-467 

Other  parts         .       -.         A 

1881—1891   . 
1891—1901   , 

+16-5 

+24-0 
-4-5 

-5-0 
—31-5 

+  14-4 
+  1-6 

+  21-2 
+4-8   - 

+32-0 
-5-6 

Burma \ 

1881-1891   . 
1891-1901   . 

+24-6 
■i-Sl-3 

+19-6 
■\-22-3 

'  +22-9 
+13-8 

+28-6 
+23-8 

+28-1 
+221 

+301 
+■147 

Central  Provinces            .         .         .'■ 

C 

1881-1891    . 
1891—1901   , 

+12-1 
—8-3 

+12-9 
—20-6 

+23-0 
+1-3 

+81 
+  0-4 

+133 
-3-5 

+12-4 
—300 

Coorg              ...                    . } 

1881-1891    . 
1891-1901    . 

-2-9 
-\-4-3 

+  10-5 
—3-9 

—18-6 
+33-8 

-8-3 
+■1-8 

+8-1     ♦ 
+71 

+  8'2 
+94 

Madras          .        ,         .         .         .  [ 

1881-1891    . 
1891-1901    . 

+18-5 

+29-2 
■Y4-2 

—3-0 
+31-2 

+  16-1 
+  3-2 

+  21-5 
+-11-6 

+23-9 
+■6-2 

N.-W.  P.    Province  and  Punjab       .  i 

1881—1891   , 
1891-1901    . 

+10-6 
+6-8 

+  27-1 
-6-5 

-4-5 
+  26-2 

+18-8 
—1-4 

— 7'1 
+23-9 

-410 
+103-9 

United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh . 

1881—1891    . 
1891-1901    . 

+6-3 
+  r-6 

+  9-9 
—3-2 

— 0-3 
+12-2 

+o'6 
+1-6 

+  6-1 
+4-3 

+9-5 
-4-2 

States  and  A|?eucies.        [ 

1881-1891    . 
1891-1901    , 

+  17' 

—7-2 

+  a8'7 
—19-4 

— 5'1 

+10-7 

+  14'5 
—4-6 

•i-SO'6 
-1-3 

—143 

Baroda  State 

1881—1891    . 
1891-1901   . 

+  105 
—19^ 

+  14-6 
—35-6 

—0-8 
+11 

+  10-9 
—12-4 

+  9-1 
-147 

+  167 
—40-6 

Central  India  Agency     .         .         A 

1881-1891   . 
1891-1901    . 

—16-4 

~32-9 

-hi 

-9-3 

•  •• 

-6-8 

-29-2 

CocMn  State           .        .         .         .  j 

1881-1891    . 
1891—1901   . 

+12-3 

+11-8 

^18-4 

+11-6 

+11-1 

+91 

Hyderabad  State    .         .         .         A 

1881-1891   . 
1891-1901   . 

+  19-1 
—3-4 

+26-9 
-14-2 

+2-7 
+18-7 

+  17-0 

-S-8     • 

+19-9 
+3-4 

+301 
—12-2 

Kashmir  State        .         .         .         A 

1881—1891   . 
1891—1901  . 

+14-9 

+8-0 

+4S-1 

+"l3-2 

+14-1 

+  14-1 

Mysore  State           .         .         .         A 

1881-1891   . 
1891—1901   . 

+18-1 
+12-1 

+42-1 
+9-0 

-22-3 
+59-4 

+10-9 
-07 

+28-6 
+20-8 

+49-6 
+  212 

Eajpntana  Agency          .         .         A 

1881—1891   . 
1891-1901   . 

—18-9 

~87'8 

-2-8 

•  •• 

—11-3 

—13-4 

~»73 

Travancore  State    .        .        .        .J 

1881-1891   . 
1891-1901   . 

■^'is-i 

+k'l-S 

•  •• 

+21-i 

+ii-2 

-+5-3 

•  •• 

+■0-4 

D^oig, —Column  3  shows  variation  in  population  fornhicb  age  was  returned  at  both  enamerationa  and  not  in  total  popnlationt      The  oooiparlson  for  the  Paujab  ii  vitiated  by 
(he  adjostment  made  in  1891  io  order  to  allow  for  tli«  eott;  of  the  current  ^ear  of  life  in  the  schedules— vii«  paragraph  748.  ' 
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Caste,  Tribe,  and  Race.^ 

764.  On  a  stone  panel  forming  part  of  one  of  the  grandest  Buddhi  st  monu-  Ths  Haco 
ments  in  India — the  great  tope  at  Sanchi — a  carving  in  low  relief  depicts  a  ''^"^  "* 
strange  religious  ceremony.  Under  trees  with  conventional  foliage  and  fruits,  three  ****** 
women,  attired  in  tight  clothing  without  skirts,  kneel  in  prayer  before  a  small 
shrine  or  altar.    In  the  foreground,  the  leader  of  a  procession  of  monkeys  bears 

in  both  hands  a  bowl  of  liquid  and  stoops  to  offer  it  at  the  shrine.  His  solemn 
countenance  and  the  grotesquely  adoring  gestures  of  his  comrades  seem  intended 
to  express  reverence,  devotion,  and  humility.  In  the  background  four  stately 
figures,  two  men  and  two  women  of  tall  stature  and  regular  features,  clothed  in 
flowing  robes  and  wearing  most  elaborate  turbans,  look  on  with  folded  hands 
and  apparent  approval  at  this  remarkable  act  of  worship.  Antiquarian  specula- 
tion has  for  the  most  part  passed  the  panel  by  unnoticed,  or  has  sought  to 
associate  it  with  some  pious  legend  of  the  life  of  Buddha.  A  larger  interest, 
however,  attaches  to  the  scene,  if  it  is  regarded  as  the  sculptured  expression  of 
the  race  sentiment  of  the  Aryans  towards  the  Dra vidians,  which  runs  through 
the  whole  course  of  Indian  tradition  and  survives  in  scarcely  abated  strength  at 
the  present  day.  On  this  view  the  relief  would  belong  to  the  same  order  of 
ideas  as  the  story  in  the  Hamayana  of  the  army  of  apes  who  assisted  Bama  in 
the  invasion  of  Ceylon.  It  shows  us  the  higher  race  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
lower,  but  keenly  conscious  of  the  essential  difference  of  type  and  taking  no  active 
part  in  the  ceremony  at  which  they  appear  as  sympathetic  but  patronising  specta- 
tors. An  attempt  is  made  in  the  following  pages  to  show  that  the  race  sentiment, 
which  inspired  this  curious  sculpture,  rests  upon  a  foundation  of  fact  which 
scientific  methods  confirm;  that  it  supplied  the  motive  principle  of  caste ;  that  it 
continues,  in  the  form  of  fiction  or  tradition,  to  shape  the  most  modern  develop- 
ments of  the  system ;  and,  finally,  that  its  influence  has  tended  to  preserve  in 
comparative  purity  the  types  which  it  favours. 

765.  It  is  a  familiar  experience  that  the  ordinary  untravelled  European,  on  Piwincial 
first  arriving  in  India,  finds  much  diflBiculty  in  distinguishing  one  native  of  the  j^|*  ^^ 
country  from  another.    To  his  untrained  eye  all  Indians  are  black ;  aU  have  the 

same  cast  of  countenance ;  and  all,  except  the  '  decently  naked '  labouring 
classes,  wear  loose  garments  which  revive  dim  memories  of  the  attire  of  the 
Greeks  and  Eomans.  An  observant  man  soon  shakes  off  these  illusions,  and 
realises  the  extraordinary  diversity  of  the  types  which  are  met  with  everywhere 
in  India.  The  first  step  in  his  education  is  to  learn  to  tell  la  Hindu  from  a 
Muhammadan.  A  further  stage  is  reached  when  it  dawns  upon  him  that  the 
upper  classes  of  Hindus  are  much  fairer  than  the  lower  and  that  their  features 
are  moulded  on  finer  lines.  Later  on,  if  opportunity  favours  him,  he  comes  to 
recognise  at  a  glance  the  essential  differences  between  the  Punjabi  and  the 
Bengali ;  the  Pathan  and  the  Gurkha ;  the  Bajput  and  the  '  Jungly '  tea  coolie ; 
he  will  no  longer  take  a  Maratha  Brahman,  for  a  Madrasi;  or  an  Oriya  for  a 
native  of  Kashmir.  He  learns,  in  short,  to  distinguish  what  may  be  called  the 
Provincial  types  of  the  people  of  India,  the  local,  racial,  or  linguistic  aggregates, 
which  at  first  sight  seem  to  correspond  to  the  nations  of  Europe.  But  the 
general  impressions  thus  formed,  though  accurate  enough  so  far  as  they  go,  are 
wanting  in  scientific  precision.  They  cannot  be  recorded  or  analysed;  no 
description  can  convey ,their  effect ;  they  melt  away  in  the  attempt  to  fix  them, 
and  leave  nothing  behind. 

766.  The  modern  science  of  ethnology  endeavours  to  define  and  classify  the  The  data  of 
various  physical  types,  with  reference  to  their  distinctive  characteristics,  in  the  ethnology. 
hope  that  when  sufficient  data  have  been  accumulated  it  may  be  possible  in 

some  measure  to  account  for  the  types  themselves,  to  determine  the  elements  of 
which  they  are  composed,  and  thus  to  establish  their  connexion  with  one  or  other 
of  the  great  families  of  mankind.  In  India,  where  historical  evidence  can  hardly 
be  said  to  exist,  the  data  ordinarily  available  are  of  three  kinds— physical 

*  Owing  to  the  bulk   of  the  Keport  it  has  been  found  necessary  to   relegate  to  a  separate  volume, 
entitled  Ethnographic  Appendices,  the  tables,  diagrams,  and  descriptive  details  which  illustrate  this  chapter. 
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characters,  linguistic  characters,  and  religious  and  social  usages.  Of  these  the 
first  are  by  far  the  most  trustworthy,  and  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say,  as 
the  late  Sir  WiUiam  Slower  wrote  to  me  some  years  ago,  that  "physical 
characters  are  the  best,  in  fact  the  only  true  tests  of  race,  that  is,  of  real  affinity. 
Language,  customs,  etc.,  may  help  or  give  indications,  but  they  are  often 
misleading." 
Indefinite  767.  Por  ethuologioal  purposes  physical  characters  may  be  said  to  be^of  two 

chJrarteis.  lii^ds,  indefinite  characters  which  can  only  be  described  in  more  or  less  appro- 
priate language,  and  definite  characters  which  admit  of  being  measured  and 
reduced  to  numerical  expression.  The  former  class,  usually  called  descriptive 
or  secondary  characters,  includes  such  points  as  the  colour  and  texture  of  the 
skin ;  the  colour,  form  and  position  of  the  eyes  ;  the  colour  and  character  of  the 
hair ;  and  the  form  of  the  face  and  features.  Conspicuous  as  these  traits  are,  the 
difficulty  of  observing,  defining,  and  recording  them  is  extreme.  Colour,  the 
most  striking  of  them  all,  is  perhaps  the  most  evasive,  and  deserves  further 
mention  as  a  typical  instance  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  descriptive  method. 
Some  forty  years  ago  the  Prench  anthropologist  Broca  devised  a  chromatic  scale 
consisting  of  twenty  shades,  regularly  graduated  and  numbered,  for  registering 
the  colour  of  the  eyes,  and  thirty -four  for  the  skin.  The  idea  was  that  the 
observer  would  consult  the  scale  and  note  the  numbers  of  the  shades  which  he 
found  to  correspond  most  closely  with  the  colouring  of  his  subjects.  Experience, 
however,  has  shown  that  with  a  scale  so  elaborate  as  Broca's  the  process  of 
matching  colours  is  not  so  easy  as  it  looks ;  that  different  people  are  apt  to 
arrive  at  widely  different  conclusions;  and  that  even  when  the  numbers  have  been 
correctly  registered  no  one  can  translate  the  result  of  the  observations  into  in- 
telligible language.  Tor  these  reasons  Broca's  successor  Topinard  reverted  to  the 
method  of  simple  description,  unaided  by  any  scale  of  pattern  colours.  He 
describes,  for  example,  the  mud-coloured  hair  so  common  among  the  peasants  of 
Central  Europe  as  having  the  colour  of  a  dusty  chestnut.  In  the  latest  edition 
of  the  Anthropological  Notes  and  Queries  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
British  Association  an  attempt  is  made  to  combine  the  two  systems.  A  greatly 
simplified  colour  scale  is  given,  and  each  colour  is  also  briefly  described.  This 
method  is  being  used  in  the  Ethnographic  Survey  of  India  for  recording  the 
colour  of  the  skin,  but  I  do  not  expect  it  to  yield  very  satisfactory  results,  and  I 
doubt  whether  it  is  possible  to  do  more  than  describe  very  generally  the  impres- 
sion which  a  particular  colour  makes  upon  the  observer.  In  point  of  fact  the 
colour  of  the  skin  is  rather  what  may  be  called  an  artistic  expression,  dependent 
partly  upo'n  the  action  of  light,  partly  on  the  texture  and  transparency  of  the 
skin  itself  and  partly  again  on  the  great  variety  of  shades  which  occur  in  every 
part  of  its  surface.  It  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  this  complex  of  characters  can 
be  adequately  represented  by  a  patch  of  opaque  paint  which  is  necessarily  uni- 
form throughout  and  devoid  of  any  suggestion  of  light  and  shade. 
Coloni  of  768.  The  difficulty  which  besets  all  attempts  to  classify  colour  is  enhanced 

in  India  by  the  fact  that  for  the  bulk  of  the  population,  the  range  of  variation, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  eyes  and  hair,  is  exceedingly  small.  The  skin  no 
doubt  exhibits  extrerae  divergences  of  colouring  which  any  one  can  detect  at  a 
glance.  At  one  end  of  the  scale  we  have  the  dead  black  of  the  Andamanese, 
the  colour  of  a  black-leaded  stove  before  it  has  been  polished,  and  the  somewhat 
brighter  black  of  the  Dravidians  of  Southern  India,  which  has  been  aptly 
compared  to  the  colour  of  strong  coffee  unmixed  with  milk.  Of  the  Irulas  of 
the  Nilgiri  jungles  some  South  Indian  humourist  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
charcoal  leaves  a  white  mark  upon  them.  At  the  other  end  one  may  place  the 
flushed  ivory  skin  of  the  traditional  Kashmiri  beauty  and  the  very  light 
transparent  brown — "  wheat-coloured"  is  the  common  vernacular  description — 
of  the  higher  castes  of  Upper  India,  which  Emil  Schmidt  compares  to  milk  just 
tinged  with  coffee  and  describes  as  hardly  darker  than  is  met  with  in  members 
of  the  swarthier  races  of  Southern  Europe.  Between  these  extremes  we  find 
countless  shades  of  brown,  darker  or  lighter,  transparent  or  opaque,  frequently 
tending  towards  yellow,  more  rarely  approaching  a  reddish  tint,  and  occasion- 
ally degenerating  into  a  sort  of  greyish  black  which  seems  to  depend  on  the 
character  of  the  surface  of  the  skin.  It  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  register 
and  classify  these  variations.  Nor,  if  it  Tvere  done,  should  we  be  in  a  position 
to  evolve  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  tints.     Eor  even  in  the  individiaal  minute 


skin, 
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gradations  o£  colour  are  comparatively  unstable,  and  are  liable  to  be  affected 
not  only  by  exposure  to  sun  and  wind  but  also  by  differences  of  temperature 
and  humidity.  Natives  of  Bengal  have  assured  me  that  pebple  of  their  race, 
on©  of  the  darkest  in  India,  become  appreciably  fairer  when  domiciled  in 
Hindustan  or  the  Punjab,  and  the  converse  process  may  be  observed  not  only  in 
natives  of  Upper  India  living  in  the  damp  heat  of  the  Ganges  delta,  but  in 
Indians  returning  from  a  prolonged  stay  in  Europe,  who  undergo  a  perceptible 
change  of  colour  daring  the  voyage  to  the  East.  The  fair  complexion  of  the 
women  of  the  shell-cutting  Sankari  caste  in  Dacca  is  mainly  due  to  their 
seclusion  in  dark  rooms,  and  the  Lingayats  of  Southern  India  who  wear  a  box 
containing  a  tiny  phallus  tied  in  a  silk  cloth  round  the  upper  arm,  show,  when 
they  take  it  off,  a  pale  band  of  skin  contrasting  sharply  with  the  colour  of  the 
rest  of  the  body. 

769.  Still  less  variety  is  traceable  in  the  character  of  the  _  eyes  and  hair,  ^f^  *"* 
Erom  one  end  of  India  to  the  other  the  hair  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population 

is  black  or  dark  brown,  while  among  the  higher  castes  the  latter  colour  is  occa- 
sionally shot  through  by  something  approaohing  a  tawny  shade.  Straight  hair 
seems  on  the  whole  to  predominate,  but  the  wavy  or  curly  character  appears 
in  much  the  same  proportion  as  among  the  races  of  Europe.  The  Andamanese 
have  woolly  or  frizzly  hair,  oval  in  section  and  curling  on  itself  so  tightly  that 
it  seems  to  grow  in  separate  spiral  tufts,  while  in  fact  it  is  quite  evenly  distri- 
buted, over  the  scalp.  Although  the  terms  woolly  and  frizzly  have  been  loosely 
applied  to  the  wavy  hair  not  uncommon  among  the  Dravidians,  no  good  observer 
has  as  yet  found  among  any  of  the  Indiau'^aces  a  head  of  hair  that  could  be 
correctly  described  as  woolly.  The  eyes  are  almost  invariably  dark  brown. 
Occasional  instances  of  grey  eyes  are  found  among  the  Eonkanasth  Brahmans 
of  Bombay  and  the  combination  of  blue  eyes,  auburn  hair,  and  reddish  blonde 
complexion  is  met  with  on  the  North-Western  frontier.  On  the  Malabar  coast  in 
the  south  Mr.  Thurston  has  noticed  several  instances  of  pale  blue  and  grey  eyes 
combined  with  a  dark  complexion  and  has  even  seen  a  Syrian  Christian  baby 
of  undoubted  native  parentage  with  bright  carroty  hair.  The  Syrian  Christians 
of  South  Travancore  say  that  they  differ  from  the  northerners  in  having  a  red 
tinge  to  the  moustache. 

770.  When  we  turn  to  the  definite  or  anthropometric  characters  we  find  our-  ^{^^^^i 
selves  upon  firmer  ground.    The  idea  of  applying  instruments  of  precision  to  the  characters: 
measurement  of  the  human  body  was  familiar  to  the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks,  ^^If-^;"*"'* 
both  of  whom  appear  to  have  made  extensive  experiments  with  the  object  of  canona. 
arriving  at  a  '  canon '  or  ideal  type  showing  the  proportions  which  various  parts 

of.  the  body  should  bear  to  the  entire  figure  and  to  each  other.  Such  canons 
were  usually  expressed  either  in  terms  of  a  particular  member  of  which  the  rest 
were  supposed  to  be  multiples,  or  in  fractional  parts  of  the  entire  stature.  Thus, 
according  to  Lepsius,  the  Egyptian  canon  is  based  on  the  length  of  the  middle 
finger  and  this  measure  is  supposed  to  be  contained  nineteen  times  in  the  full 
stature,  three  times  in  the  head  and  neck,  eight  times  in  the  arm,  and  so  forth. 
The  Greek  canon,  on  the  other  hand,  as  restored  by  Quetelet,  expresses  the 
limbs  and  other  dimensions  in  thousandth  parts  of  the  entire  stature.  Con- 
cerning this  canon  a  curious  story  is  told  by  Topinard,  not  without  interest  in 
its  bearings  upon  the  relations  of  Egyptian  and  Greek  art.  In  1866  the 
eminent  Erench  Anthropologist,  M.  Paul  Broca,  was  asked  on  behalf  of  an 
artist  who  was  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  Greek  standard,  to 
provide  a  skeleton  corresponding  in  its  proportions  to  certain  measurements 
derived  from  an  examination  of  the  Belvedere  Apollo.  After  some  search  Broca 
fpund  in  the  Museum  of  the  Anthropological  Society  at  Paris  a  skeleton  of  the 
type  required.  It  was  that  of  a  Soudanese  negro  named  Abdullah,  and  from 
this  Broca  concluded  that  the  famous  statue  of  Apollo  had  been  modelled  on  the 
Egyptian  canon,  which  in  his  opinion  had  been  derived  by  Egyptian  sculptors 
from  the  study  of  the  Nubian  negroes  whom  they  employed  as  models. 

The  Roman  canon  handed  down  in  the  treatise  J>e  ArcUtectura  of  Vitru- 
yius  was  taken  up  and  developed  in  the  early  days  of  the  Renaissance  by  Leo 
Battista  Alberti  himself,  like  Vitruvius,  an  architect,  and  a  curious  enquirer  into 
the  secret  ways  of  nature  and  the  human  frame.  Forty  years  later  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  in  his  Trattato  delta  pittura,  expressed  the  general  opinion  that  the  pro- 
portions of  the  body  should  be  studied  in  children  and  adults  of  both  sexes,  and 
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refuted  the  opinion  of  Vitruvius  that  the  navel  should  be  deemed  the  centre  of 
the  body,  following  Leonardo's  suggestions,  Albrecht  Diirer  addressed  himself 
to  the  task  of  working  out  the  proportions  of  the  body  for  different  ages  and 
sexeSj  for  persons  of  different  heights,  and  different  types  of  figure.  In  his 
'  Four  books  on  the  proportions  of  the  human  figure,'  published  at  Niirnberg  in 
1528,  the  year  of  his  death,  Diirer  also  discussed  the  difficult  question  of  the  so- 
caUed  '  orientation '  or  adjustment  of  the  head  in  an  upright  position,  and  he  is 
believed  by  the  authors  of  the  Crania  ethnica  to  have  also  anticipated  Camper's 
invention  of  the  facial  angle.  Jean  Cousin,  a  French  contemporary  of  Diirer's, 
took  the  nose  as  his  unit  of  length  and  represented  the  ideal  head  as  measuring 
four  noses,  and  the  ideal  stature  as  equivalent  to  eight  heads  or  thirty-two  noses. 
Cousin's  system,  slightly  modified  by  Charles  Blanc,  holds  its  own  at  the  present 
day  as  the  canon  des  ateliers  of  French  artists,  preference,  however,  being  given 
in  ordinary  parlance  to  the  head  rather  than  the  nose  as  the  unit  of  length. 
^»"'^l  771.  All  these  canons,  it  will  be  observed,  approach  the  subject  purely  from 

metr/^"'  the  artistic  point  of  view,  and,  so  far  from  taking  account  of  the  distinctive  charac- 
ters of  particular  races,  incline  to  sink  these  in  the  attempt  to  frame  a  general 
canon  of  the  proportions  of  the  body  which  should  hold  good  for  the  whole  of 
mankind.  Such  an  endeavour  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  anthropology, 
which  fixes  its  attention  on  points  of  difference  rather  than  of  resemblance,  and 
seeks  by  examination  and  analysis  of  such  differences  to  form  hypotheses  con- 
cerning the  genesis  of  the  distinct  race  stocks  now  in  existence.  It  would 
perhaps  be  fanciful  to  trace  the  germs  of  anthropometric  research  in  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  that  the  skulls  of  the  Persian  soldiers  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Platsea  were  thin,  and  those  of  the  Egyptians  were  thick,  or  to  cite  his  explana- 
tion, that  the  former  lived  an  indoor  life  and  always  wore  hats,  while  the  latter 
shaved  their  heads  from  infancy  and  exposed  them  to  the  sun  without  covering, 
as  the  earliest  instance  of  the  modern  scientific  doctrine  of  the  influence  of  ex- 
ternal conditions.  But  when  Ctesias  speaks  of  the  small  stature,  black  com- 
plexion, and  snub  noses  of  the  inhabitants  of  India,  we  feel  that  the  description 
is  precise  enough  to  enable  us  to  identify  them  with  the  Dasyus  and  Nishddas  of 
early  Sanskrit  literature,  and  we  are  almost  tempted  to  wonder  whether  the 
Greek  physician,  who  was  doubtless  acquainted  with  the  canon  of  Polycletus, 
may  not  have  devised  some  accurate  method  of  recording  the  racial  characteris- 
tics of  which  he  was  so  close  an  observer.  (Curiously  enough  the  famous 
potter,  Bernard  de  Palissy,  was  the  first  to  throw  out,  in  a  humorous  dialogue 
published  in  1563,  the  idea  of  measuring  the  skull  for  purposes  other  than 
artistic.  The  passage  quoted  by  Topinard  is  too  quaint  to  be  omitted  here  : — 
"Quoy  voyant  ilme  printenvie  de  mesurer  la  teste  d'un  homme  pour  sjavoir 
directement  ses  mesures,  et  me  semble  que  la  sauterelle,  la  r^gle,  et  le  compas  me 
seroient  fort  propres  pour  cest  affaire,  mais  quoy  qu'il  en  soit  je  n'y  sceu  jamais 
trouver  une  mesure  osseuse,  paroe  que  lesfolies  qui  estaient  en  ladite  teste  luy 
faisaient  changer  ses  mesures.  " 
Methods  of  772.  Palissy,  howe^rer,  cannot  be  seriously  put  forward  as  the  founder  of 

Eetzins  and  scientific  Craniometry  and  that  title  perhaps  most  properly  belongs  to  the  Swedish 
'"'"'*■  naturalist  Anders  Eetzius  who  in  1842  hit  upon  the  device  of  expressing  one 

of  the  chief  characters  of  the  skull  by  the  relation  of  its  maximum  breadth  to  its 
maximum  length,  the  latter  being  taken  to  be  one  thousand.  In  this  way  he 
distinguished  two  forms  of  skull— the  dolicho-cephalic,  or  long-headed  type,  in 
which  the  length  exceeds  the  breadth  by  about  one-fourth,  and  the  brachy- 
cephalic,  or  short-headed  type,  in  which  the  length  exceeds  the  breadth  by  a  pro- 
portion varying  from  one-fifth  to  one-eighth.  Thus  according  to  Retzius  the 
Swedes  are  long-headed  in  the  proportion  773 :  1000  and  the  Lapps  short-headed 
in  the  proportion  865  :  1000.  He  also  distinguished  two  types  of  face— the  orthog- 
nathic, in  which  the  jaws  and  teeth  project  not  at  all,  or  very  little  beyond  a 
line  drawn  from  the  forehead,  and  the  prognathic,  in  which  this  projection  is 
very  marked.  His  classification  of  races  was  based  upon  these  characteristics. 
In  1861  M.  Paul  Broca  improved  Eetzius'  system  by  expressing  it  in 
hundredths  instead  of  thousandths,  by  introducing  an  intermediate  group  called 
mesati'Cephalic  or  medium-headed  ranging  from  77"7  to  80  per  cent.,  and  by 
giving  the  name  of  cephalic  index  to  the  relation  between  the  two  diameters. 
Numerous  other  measurements,  which  are  described  in  the  literature  of  the 
subject,  have  since  been  introduced. 
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?73.  in  the  earlier  days  of  Anthropology,  it  was  natural  that  the  attention  of  Craniomotvy 
students  should  have  been  directed  mainly  to  the  examination  of  skulls.  Cranio-  Anthropo- 
metry seemed  to  offer  a  solution  of  the  problems  regarding  the  origin  and  anti-  metry. 
quity  of  the  human  race  which  then  divided  the  soientiflc  world.  Its  precise 
method  promised  to  clear  up  the  mystery  of  the  pre-historic  skulls  discovered  in 
the  quaternary  strata  of  Europe,  and  to  connect  them  on  the  one  side  with  a 
possible  simian  ancestor  of  mankind  and  on  the  other  with  the  races  of  the 
present  day.  _  The  latter  line  of  research  led  on  to  the  measurements  of  living 
subjects,  which  have  since  been  undertaken  by  a  number  of  enquirers  on  a  very 
large  scale.  Anthropometry,  which  deals  with  living  people,  while  craniometry 
is  concerned  exclusively  with  skulls,  possesses  certain  advantages  over  the  elder 
science.  Por  reasons  too  technical  to  enter  upon  here,  its  procedure  is  in  some 
respects  less  precise  and  its  results  less  minute'and  exhaustive  than  those  of  cranio- 
metry. These  minor  shortcomings  are,  however,  amply  made  lip  for  by  its 
incomparably  wider  range.  The  number  of  subjects  available  is  practically  un- 
limited ;  measurements  can  be  undertaken  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  eliminate, 
not  jnerely  the  personal  equation  of  the  measurer,  but  also  'the  occasional  varia- 
tions of  type  arising  from  inter-mixture  of  blood ;  the  investigation  is  not 
restricted  to  the  characters  of  the  head,  but  extends  to  the  stature  and  the  pro- 
portions of  the  limbs.  A  further  advantage  arises  from  the  fact  that  no  doubts 
can  arise  as  to  the  identity  of  the  individuals  measured.  In  working  with 
skulls,  whether  pre-historic  or  modern,  this  last  point  has  to  be  reckoned  with. 
The  same  place  of  sepulture  may  have  been  used  in  succession  by  two  different 
races,  and  the  skulls  of  conquering  chiefs  may  be  mixed  with  those  of  alien 
slaves  or  of  prisoners  slain  to  escort  their  captors  to  the  world  of  the  dead.  The 
savage  practice  of  head-hunting  may  equally  bring  about  a  deplorable  confusion 
of  cranial  types ;  famine  skulls  may  belong  to  people  who  have  wandered  from 
no  one  knows  where;  and  even  hospital  specimens  may  lose  their  identity  in  the 
process  of  cleaning.  In  the  second  of  his  elaborate  monographs  on  the  cranio- 
logy  of  the  people  of  India  Sir  William  Turner  observes  *  that  among  the  Oriya 
skulls  belonging  to  the  Indian  Museum,  which  were  lent  to  him  for  examination, 
some  crania  partake  "  of  Dra vidian,  others  of  Aryan  characters  "  while  in  others 
again  there  is  "  a  trace  of  Mongolian  or  other  brachy-cephalic  inter-mixture." 
He  surmises,  therefore,  that  "  no  proper  history  of  the  dead  had  been  obtained, 
and  that  in  consequence  the  skulls  had  not  been  accurately  identified."  As  a 
matter  of  fact  most  of  these  skulls  were  acquired  during  the  Orissa  famine  of 
1866,  and  the  only  description  they  bear  is  "  Uriya  "  or  "  Orissa, "  the  word 
*'  Hindu  "  being  occasionally  added.  To  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
conditions  which  prevailed  in  Orissa  at  that  time  it  is  obvious  that  a  given  skull 
may  have  belonged  to  a  broad-nosed  Dra  vidian  from  the  bill  tracts,  to  a  high  caste 
Hindu  of  the  coast  strip,  or  to  a  Mongoloid  pilgrim  from  IS  epal  who  died  of  star- 
vation or  cholera  while  seeking  salvation  at  Jagannath.  The  characters  of  the 
skulls  themselves  render  it  probable  that  all  of  these  indefinite  groups  are  re- 
presented in  the  collection. 

774.  Scientific  anthropometry  was  introduced  into  India  on  a  large  scale  Anthropo^ 
seventeen  years  ago  in  connexion  with  the  ethnographic  survey  of  Bengal  then  in  ^^^^^  •" 
progress.  The  survey  itself  was  a  first  attempt  to  apply  to  Indian  ethnography 
the  methods  of  systematic  research  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  European 
anthropologists.  Among  these  the  measurement  of  physical  characters  occupies 
a  prominent  place,  and  it  seemed  that  the  restrictions  on  intermarriage,  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  Indian  social  system,  would  favour  this  method  of  observation 
and  would  enable  it  to  yield  peculiarly  clear  and  instructive  results.  A  further 
reason  for  resorting  to  anthropometry  was  the  fact  that  the  wholesale  borrowing 
of  customs  and  ceremonies  which  goes  on  among  the  various  social  groups  in 
India  makes  it  practically  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusions  by 
examining  these  practices.  Einally,  the  necessity  of  employing  more  precise 
methods  was  accentuated  by  Mr.  Nesfield's  f  uncompromising  denial  of  the 
truth  of  "  the  modern  doctrine  which  divides  the  population  of  India  into 
Aryan  and  aboriginal,"  and  his  assertion  of  the  essential  unity  of  the  Indian 
race,  enforced  as  it  was  by  the  specific  statements  that  "  the  great  majority  of 
Brahmans  are  not  of  lighter  complexion  or  of  finer  and  better  bred  features 

*  Ti-ansactions  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Vol.  XL.— Part  1.— (No.  6). 

t  Nesfield'g  Brief  View  of  the  Caste  System  of  the  North- West  Provinces  and  OudL 
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than  any  other  caste"  and  that  a  stranger  walking  through  the  class  rooms  of  " 
the  Sanskrit  College  at  Benares  "  would  never  dream  of  supposing  ''  that  the 
high  caste  students  of  that  exclusive  institution  "  were  distinct  in  race  and 
hlood  from  the  scavengers  who  swept  the  roads."  A  theory  which  departed  so 
w^idely  from  the  current  beliefs  of  the  people  and  from  the  opinions  of  most  inde- 
pendent observers  called  for  the  searching  test  which  anthropometry  promised 
to  furnish,  and  the  case  was  crucial  enough  to  put  the  method  itself  on  its  trial. 
The  experiment  has  been  justified  by  its  results. 

76.  In  1890  I  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute* 
under  the  title  "  The  Study  of  Ethnology  in  India  "  a  summary  of  the  measure- 
ment of  eighty -nine  chataoteristio  tribes  and  castes  of  Bengal,  the  United 
Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh,  and  the  Punjab.  These  measurements  were 
taken  in  accordance  with  a  scheme  approved  by  the  late  Sir  William  Flower  of 
the  British  Museum  and  Professor  Topinard  of  Paris.  Topinard's  instruments 
were  used  and  his  instructions  were  closely  followed  throughout.  Analysis  of 
the  data  rendered  it  possible  to  distinguish,  in  the  area  covered  by  the  experi- 
ment, three  main  types,  which  were  named  provisionally  Aryan,  Dravidian,  and 
Mongoloid.  The  characteristics  of  these  types  will  be  discussed  fully  below. 
Here  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  classification  was  accepted  at  the  time 
by  Plower,  13eddoe,  and  Haddon  in  England,  by  Topinard  in  Prance^  and  by 
"Virchow,  Schmidt,  and  Kollmann  in  Germany.  It  has  recently  been  confirmed 
by  the  high  authority  of  Sir  William  Turner,  who  has  been  led  by  the  examina- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  skulls  to  the  same  conclusions  that  were  suggested  to 
me  by  measurements  taken  on  living  subjects,  and  has  been  good  enough  to 
quote  my  descriptions  of  the  leading  types  in  his  monographsf  on  the  subject. 
Similar  confirmation  is  furnished  in  the  case  of  the  Punjab  by  the  craniometric 
researches  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Havelock  Charles. |  Great  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  number  of  measurements  on  living  subjects  by  the  exertions 
of  Mr.  Edgar  Thurston,  Superintendent  of  Ethnography  for  Southern  India, 
under  the  comprehensive  scheme  recently  sanctioned  by  His  Excellency  Lord 
Curzon ;  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Holland,  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India, 
who  has  contributed  important  data  for  the  Coorgsand  Yeruvas  of  Southern  India 
and  the  Kanets  of  Kulu  and  Lahoul,  by  my  Anthropometric  Assistants  Rai 
Sahib  Kumud  Behari  Samanta  and  Mr.  B.  A.  Gupte,  who  have  carried  out 
under  mv  instructions  an  extensive  series  of  measurements  in  Baluchistan; 
B«ajputana,  Bombay,  and  Orissa ;  and  by  Lieutenant- Colonel  WaddeU,  C.I.E., 
of  the  Indian  Medical  Service,  who  has  published  some  most  valuable  data  for 
Assam  and  parts  of  Bengal  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. §     ' 

776.  It  is  clearly  impossible,  within  the  compass  of  a  Census  Report,  to  enter  * 
upon  a  full  analysis  of  all  the  measurements  which  have  been  collected.  I 
have  therefore  selected  three  characters,  the  proportions  of  the  head,  the  propor- 
tions of  the  nose,  and  the  stature,  and  have  included  them  in  the  tables  in 
the  volume  of  appendices.  Por  two  groups  I  have  also  taken  the  orbito-nasal 
index  which  affords  a  very  precise  test  of  the  comparative  flatness  of  face, 
determined  mainly  by  the  prominence  or  depression  of  the  root  of  the  nose  in 
relation  to  the  bones  of  the  orbit  and  cheek,  which  is  a  distinctive  characteristic 
of  the  Mongolian  races.  The  measurements  are  arranged  under  the  seven 
types  into  which  I  now  propose  to  divide  the  population ;  in  every  case  the 
average  and  the  maximum  and  minimum  indices  or  dimensions  are  shown ; 
and  for  each  type  diagrams  are  given  showing  the  seriation  of  the  data 
for  the  tribes  or  castes  selected  as  characteristic  of  the  type.  It  need  hardly  be 
added  that  the  conclusions  which  I  have  ventured  to  put  forward  are  neces- 
sarily provisional,  and  will  be  of  use  mainly  as  a  guide  to  research  and  as  an 
indication  of  the  progress  made  up  to  date  in  this  line  of  enquiry.  During  the 
next  five  years  the  data  will  be  greatly  added  to  by  the  ethnographic  survey, 
and  we  may  then  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  make  some  approach  to  a  final 
classification  of  the  people  of  India  on  the  basis  of  their  physical  characters. 

*  J.  A.  I.,  XX,  235. 

■^Contributions  to   the  Craniologn  of  the  People  of  the  Empire  of  India.    Transact  ions  of  the  lioral 
Society  of  Edinbmgh,  Vol.  XXXIX,  Part  111  (No.  28) ;  Vol.  XL,  Part  I  (No.  6). 
X  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physioloffy.    Vol.  XXVII,  p.  20. 
IJ.  A.  S.  B.,  Vol.  LX IX,  Part  III,  1900. 
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777.  Meanwhile  it  may  be  of  service  to  point  out  that  no  natural  classification  General 
of  the  varieties  of  the  human  species  has  as  yet  been  arrived  at.  Certain  of'mMkiaa? 
extreme  types  can  of  course  be  readily  distinguished.  No  one  can  fail  to 
recognize  the  enormous  structural  differences  between  an  Andamanese  and  a 
Chinaman,  an  Englishman  and  a  Negro,  or  a  Patagonian  and  a  Hottentot.  But 
owing  to  the  tendency  of  individuals  to  vary,  and  the  intermixture  of  races 
which  has  gone  on  more  or  less  at  all  times,  and  is  continually  increasing  with 
modern  improvements  in  communications,  the  apparently  impassable  gulf  be- 
tween the  extreme  types  is  bridged  over  by  a  number  of  intermediate  or  transi- 
tional forms  which  shade  into  each  other  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees.  It  is 
therefore  practically  impossible  to  divide  mankind  into  a  number  of  definite 
groups  in  one  or  other  of  which  every  individual  will  find  a  place.  Even  as 
regards  the  primary  groups  there  has  been  great  diversity  of  opinion,  and  the 
number  suggested  by  different  writers  ranges  from  two  to  more  than  sixty.  In 
the  main,  however,  as  Elower  has  pointed  out,  there  has  always  been  a  tendency 
to  revert  to  the  four  primitive  types  sketched  out  by  Linnaeus— the  European, 
Asiatic,  African,  and  American,  reduced  by  Cuvier  to  three  by  the  omission  of 
the  American  type.  Elower  himself  is  of  opinion  "  that  the  primitive  man, 
whatever  he  may  have  been,  has  in  the  course  of  ages  divaricated  into  three 
extreme  types  represented  by  the  Caucasian  of  Europe,  the  Mongolian  of  Asia, 
and  the  Ethiopian  of  Africa,  and  "  that  all  existing  individuals  of  the  species  can 
be  ranged  around  these  types  or  somewhere  or  other  between  them."  He 
therefore  adopts  as  the  basis  of  his  classification  the  following  three  types  : — 

I.  The  Ethiopian,  Negroid,  or  black  type  with  dark  or  nearly  black  The  three 
complexion;  frizzly    black   hair;   a   head  almost   invariably   longZi™^*^ 
(dolicho-cephalic)  ;  a  very  broad  and  flat  nose ;  moderate  or  scanty 
development  of  beard;  thick,  everted  lips  ;  large  teeth;  and  a  long  ; 

forearm. 
The  Negroid  is  again  sub-divided  into  four  groups,  with  only  one  of 
which  we  are  concerned  here.  This  is  the  Negrito,  represented  within  the  Indian 
Empire  by  the  Andamanese  enumerated  for  the  first  time  in  the  present 
Census,  and  possibly  by  the  Semangs  of  the  jungles  of  Malacca,  some  of  whom 
may  have  wandered  up  into  the  Mergui  district  of  Burma.  In  respect  of  colour 
and  hair,  the  Andamanese  closely  resemble  the  negro,  but  they  have  broad 
heads,  their  facial  characters -are  different,  and  they  form  a  very  distinct  group 
which  has  not  been  affected  by  intermixture  with  other  races. 

ll.  The  Mongolian,  Xanthous,  or  yellow  type,   with  yellow  or  brownish 
complexion.     These  races  have  coarse  straight  hair  without  any 
tendency  to  curl ;  they  are  usually  beardless  or  nearly  so  ;  they  are 
mostly  broad-headed ;  the  face  is  broad  and  flat  with  projecting 
cheek  bones ;  the  nose  small,  and  conspicuously  depressed  at  the  root, 
the  eyes  sunken  and  eyelids  peculiarly  formed  so  as  to  give  the   eye 
.     itself  the  appearance  of  slanting  downwards ;   the  teeth  of  mode- 
rate size. 
The  Northern  or  Mongolo-Altaic  group  of  Mongolians  includes  the  nomadic 
races  of  Central  Asia  whose  influence  on  the  population  of  India  will  be  discussed 
later  on.     The  Tibetans  and  Burmese  are  members  of  the  Southern  Mongolian 
group. 

III.  The  Caucasian  or  white  type  has  usually  a  fair  sldn. ;  hair  fair  or 
black,   soft,  straight  or  wavy;  beard  fully  developed;    the  head 
form  is  long  or  medium ;  the  face  narrow ;  the  nose  narrow  and 
prominent ;  the  teeth  small  and  the  forearm  short. 
Following  Huxley,  Elower  divides  the  Caucasians  into  two  groups : — 

(a)  Thg  Xanthochroi  or  blonde  type,  with  fair  hair,  light  eyes,  and  fair 
complexion.  They  "  chiefly  inhabit  Northern  Europe,  but,  much 
mixed  with  the  next  type,  they  extend  as  far  as  Northern  Africa 
and  Afghanistan." 

(b)  Melanochroi,  "  with  black  hair  and  eyes,  and  skin  of  almost  all  shades 
from  white  to  black."  Flower  includes  in  this  group  not  only  the 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Europe,  Northern 
Africa  and  South-West  Asia,  consisting  mainly  of  the  Aryan,  Semi- 
tic and  Hamitic  families,  but  also  the  Dravidians  of  India,  and  the 
Veddahs  of  Ceylon. 
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778.  Here  we  are  confronted  at  once  with  the  drawbacks  which  attend  all 
attempts  at  systematic  arrangement.  It  is  difficult  not  to  distrust  a  classification 
which  brings  together  in  the  same  category  people  of  such  widely  different 
appearance,  history,  and  traditions  as  the  modern  Greeks  and  Italians,  and  the 
black  broad-nosed  Dravidians  of  Central  and  Southern  India.  Peschel's  arrange- 
ment seems  to  be  in  closer  accordance  with  the  facts  established  by  recent 
observations.  He  divides  the  Caucasian  type  into  (a)  Indo- Germans,  (6)  Semi- 
tes, (c)  Hamites  or  Berbers,  and  includes  the  '  Hindus  '  (non-Dravidian  Indians) 
in  tlie  first  of  these  groups.  The  Dravidians  are  classed  with  Sinhalese  and 
Veddahs  as  people  of  uncertain  origin.  Huxley  treats  them  as  Australioid. 
J'^lLtion  '^'^'  ^^  respect  of  classification  the  general  position  in  India  is  closely  parallel 

To'indV.'"'    *o  t^-S't  described  above.     It  is  easy  enough  to  distinguish  certain  well-marked 
types.     Our  difficulties  begin  when  we  attempt  to  carry  the  process  of  classifi- 
cation further  and  to  differentiate  the  minor  types  or  sub-types  which  have 
been  formed  by  varying  degrees  of  intermixture  between  the  main  types.     The 
extremes  of  the  series  are  sharply  defined,  but  the  intermediate  types  melt  into 
each  other,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  where  the  dividinoj  line  should  be   drawn. 
Here  measurements  are  of  great  assistance,  especially  if  they  are  arranged  in  a 
series  so  as  to  bring  out  the  relative  preponderance  of  certain  characters  in  a 
large  number  of  the  members  of  particular  groups.     This  is  well  illustrated  by 
the   diagrams  in  the  volume  of  appendices  and  will  be  more  fully  dwelt  upon 
below.     We  are  further  assisted  by  the  remarkable  correspondence  that  may 
be  observed  at  the  present  day,  in  all  parts  of  India  except  the  Punjab,  between 
variations  of   physical    type  and  differences   of   grouping  and  social  position. 
This   of  course   is   due  to    the  operation  of    the   caste  system,    which    in  its 
most  highly  developed  form,  the  only  form  which  admits  of  precise  definition. 
Conditions     jg^  J  believe,  entirely  confined  to  India.     [NiiBLhere  else  in  the-JKorld  do  we  ■  find\ 
anlhro-  ^  "  ^^^  population  of  a  large  continent  broken  up  into  an  infinite  number  of  mu- ' 
pometiy.       tually  exclusive  aggregates,  the  members  of  which  are  forbidden  by  an  inexor- 
able social  law  to  marry  outside  of  the  group  to  which  they  themselves  belong. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  and  the  earlier  developments  of  caste,  this 
absolute  prohibition  of  mixed  marriages  stands  forth  now  as  its  essential  and 
most  prominent  characteristic,  and  tlie  feeling  against  such  unions  is  so  deeply 
engrained  in  the  people  that   even  the  Theistic  and  reforming  sect  of  the 
Brahmo  Samaj  has  found  a  difficulty  in  freeing  itself  from  the  ancient  prejudices, 
while  the  Lingayats  of  Western  and  Southern  India  have  transformed  themselves 
from  a  sect  into  a  caste  within  recent  tinies.     In  a  society  thus  organized,  a 
society  putting  an  extravagant  value  on  pride  of  blood  and  the  idea  of  ceremonial 
purity,  differences  of  physical  type,  however  produced  in  the  first  instance,  may 
be  expected  to  manifest  a  high  degree  of  persistence,  while  methods  which  seek 
to  trace  and  express  such  differences  find  a  peculiarly  favourable  field  for  their 
operations.     In  this  respect  India  presents  a  remarkable  contrast  to  most  other 
parts  of  the  world,    where  anthropometry  has  to  confess  itself  hindered,  if  not 
baffled,  by  the  constant  intermixture  of  types  obscuring  and  confusing  the  data 
ascertained  by  measurements.     Thus  in  Europe,  as  Topinard  observes,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  union  "  of  the  blond  Kymri  with  the  dark-haired  dwel- 
ler on  the  Mediterranean,  of  the  broad-headed  Celt  with  the  long-headed  Scandi- 
navian, of  the  tiny  Laplander  with  the  tall  Swede."     In  fact  all  the  recognized 
nations  of  Europe  are  the  result  of  a  process  of  unrestricted  crossing  which  has 
fused  a  number  of  distinct  tribal  types  into  a  more  or  less  definable  national 
type.    In  India  the  process  of  fusion  has  long  ago  been  arrested  and  the  degree 
of  progress  which  it  had  made  up  to  the  point  at  which  it  ceased  to  operate  is 
expressed  in  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  groups  which  have  been  left 
behind.    There  is  consequently  no  national  type  and  no  nation  iu  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word, 
^"head"'^^'         780.  The  measurements  themselves  require  a  few  words  of  explanation,  which 
form.  will  be  given  in  as  popular  language  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  permits.    The 

form  of  the  head  is  ascertained  by  measuring  in  a  horizontal  plane  the  greatest 
length  from  a  definite  point  on  the  forehead  (the  glabella)  to  the  back  of  the 
head,  and  the  greatest  breadth  a  little  above  the  ears.  The  proportion  of  the 
breadth  to  the  length  is  then  expressed  as  a  percentage  called  the  cephalic 
index,  the  length  being  taken  as  100.  Heads  with  a  breadth  of  80  per  cent, 
and  over  are  classed  as  broad  or  brachy-cephalic ;  those  with  an  index  under  80, 
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but  not  under  75,  are  called  medium  heads  (meso-or  mesati-cephalic) ;  long  or 
dolioho-cephalio  heads  are  those  in  which  the  ratio  of  breadth  to  length  is  below 
7  5  per  cent. 

781.  It  is  not  contended  that  these  groupings  correspond  to  the  primary  divi-  ^'^    '"'"e » 
sions  of  mankind.     Long,   broad  and  medium  heads  are  met  with  in  varying  racef  ° 
degrees  of  preponderance  among  the  white,  black  and  yellow  races.    But  within 

these  primary  divisions  the  proportions  of  the  head  serve  to  mark  off  important 
groups.  Topinard  shows  how  the  form  expressed  by  the  index  separates  the 
long-headed  Scandinavian  people  from  the  broad-headed  Celts  and  Slavs ;  while 
the  Esquimaux  are  distinguished  on  similar  grounds  from  the  Asiatic  Mongols, 
and  the  Australians  from  the  Negritos.  All  authorities  agree  in  regarding  the 
form  of  the  head  as  an  extremely  constant  and  persistent  character,  which 
resists  the  influence  of  climate  and  physical  surroundings,  and  (having  nothing 
to  do  with  the  personal  appearance  of  the  individual)  is  not  liable  to  be  modi- 
fied by  the  action  of  artificial  selection.  Men  choose  their  wives  mainly  for 
their  faces  and  figures,  and  a  long-headed  woman  offers  no  greater  attractions  of 
external  form  and  colouring  than  her  short-headed  sister.  The  intermixture  of 
races  with  different  head-forms  will  of  course  affect  the  index,  but  even  here 
there  is  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the  original  type  when  the  influence  of 
crossing  is  withdrawn.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  form  of  the  head,  especially 
when  combined  with  other  characters,  is  a  good  test  of  racial  affinity.  It  may 
be  added  that  neither  the  shape  nor  the  size  of  the  head  seems  to  bear  any  direct 
relation  to  intellectual  capacity.  People  with  long  heads  cannot  be  said  to  be 
cleverer  or  more  advanced  in  culture  than  people  with  short  heads. 

782.  In  relation  to  the  rest  of  Asia,  India  may  be  described  as  an  area  of  Head  form 
mainly  long-headed  people  separated  by  the  Himalayas  and  its  off -shoots  from  the  ^^  '°^"'' 
Mongolian  country,  where  the  broad-headed  types  are  more  numerous  and  more 
pronounced  than  anywfiere  else  in  the  world.     At  either  end  of  the  mountain 
barrier,  broad  heads  are  strongly  represented  in  Assam  and  Burma  on  the  east, 

and  in  Baluchistan  on  the  west,  and  the  same  character  occurs  in  varying 
degrees  in  the  lower  Himalayas  and  in  a  belt  of  country  on  the  west  of  India 
extending  from  Gujarat  through  the  Deccan  to  Coorg,  the  precise  limits  of 
which  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  define.  In  the  Punjab,  Rajputana,  and  the. 
United  Provinces  long  heads  predominate,  but  the  type  gradually  changes  as 
we  travel  eastward.  In  Bihar  medium  heads  prevafl  on  the  whole,  while  in 
certain  of  the  Bengal  groups  a  distinct  tendency  towards  brachy-cepbaly  may 
be  observed,  which  shows  itself  in  the  Muhammadans  and  Chandals  of  Eastern 
Bengal,  is  more  distinctly  marked  in  the  Kayasths,  and  reaches  its  maximum 
development  among  the  Bengal  Brahmans.  In  Peninsular  India  south  of  the 
Vindhya  ranges  the  prevalent  type  seems  to  be  mainly  long-headed  or  medium- 
headed,  short  heads  appearing  only  in  the  western  zone  of  country  referred  to 
above.  But  the  population  of  the  coast  has  been  much  affected  by  foreign  in- 
fluence, Malayan  or  Indo-Chinese  on  the  east,  Arab,  Persian,  African, 
European  and  Jewish  on  the  west,  and  the  mixed  types  thus  produced  cannot 
be  brpught  under  any  general  formula. 

78y.  The  proportions  of  the  nose  are  determined  on  the  same  principle  as  those  Measurement 
of  the  skull.    The  height  and  breadth  are  measured  from  certain  specified  points,  °*  *^*  ^°^°' 
and  the  latter  dimension  is  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  former.    The  nasal 
index,  therefore,  is  simply  the  relation  of  the  breadth  of  the  nose  to  its  height. 
If  a  man's  nose  is  as  broad  as  it  is  high— no  infrequent  case  among  the  Dravi- 
dians — his  index  is  100.    The  results  thus  obtained  are  grouped  in  three  classes 
— narrow  or  fine  noses  (leptorrhine)  in  which  the  width  is  less  than  70  per  cent,  of 
the  height ;  broad  noses  (platyrrhine)  in  which  the  proportion  rises  to  85  per  cent, 
and  over,  and  medium  noses  (mesorrhine)  with  an  index  of  from  70  to  85.    The 
index,  as  Topinard  points  out,  expresses  with  great  accuracy  the  extent  to  which 
the  nostrils  have  been  expanded  and  flattened  out  or  contracted  and  refined,  the 
height  in  the  two  cases  varying  inversely.     It  thus  represents  very  distinctly  the 
personal  impressions  which  a  particular  type  conveys  to  the  observer.    The  broad 
nose  of  the  Negro  or  the  typical  Dravidian  is  his  most  striking  feature,  and  the 
index  records  its  proportions  with  unimpeachable  accuracy.    Where  races  with 
different  nasal  proportions  have  intermixed  the  index  marks  the  degree  of  cross- 
ing that  has  taken  place ;  it  records  a  large  range  of  variations ;  and  it  enables  us 
to  group  types  in  a  serial  order  corresponding  to  that  suggested  by  other  characters. 
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Por  these  reasons  tlie  nasal  index  is  accepted  by  all  anthropologists  as  one  of 
the  best  tests  of  racial  affinity. 
Nose  form  784.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  broad  type  of  nose  is  most 

in  India.       common  in  Madras,  the  Central  Provinces  and  Chota  Nagpur ;  that  fine  noses 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  are  confined  to  the  Punjab  and  J3aluchistan,  and 
that  the  population  of  the  rest  of  India  tends  to  fall  within  the  medium  class. 
J3ut  the  range  of  the  index  is  very  great.    It  varies  in  individual  cases  from 
122  to   53,    and  the  mean  indices   of    different    groups  differ  considerably 
in  the  same  part   of  the    country.    The   average    nasal  proportions  of  the 
Mai  Paharia  tribe  of  Bengal  are  expressed  by  the  figure  94-5,  while  the  pas- 
toral Gujars  of  the  Punjab  have  an  index  of  66-9,  the  Sikhs  of  68'8  and  the 
Bengal  Brahmans  and  Kayasths  of  704.    In  other  words,  the  typical  Dravi- 
dian,  as  represented  by  the  Mai  Paharia,  has  a  nose  as  broad  in  proportion  to 
its  length  as  the  Negro,  while  this  feature  in  the  Indo- Aryan  group  can  fairly 
bear  comparison  with  the  noses  of  sixty-eight  Parisians,  measured  by  Topinard, 
which  gave  an  average  of  69-4.    Even  more  striking  is  the  curiously  close 
correspondence  between  the  gradations  of  racial  type  indicated  by  the  nasal 
index  and  certain  of  the  social  data  ascertained  by  independent  inquiry.    If  we 
take  a  series  of  castes  in  Bengal,  Bihar,  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and 
Oudh,  or  Madras,  and  arrange  them  in  the  order  of  the  average  nasalindex,  so 
that  the  caste  with  the  finest  nose  shall  be  at  the  top,  and  that  with  the  coarsest 
at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  it  will  be  found  that  this  order  substantially  corre- 
sponds with  the  accepted  order  of  social  precedence.     Thus  in  Bihar  or  the 
United  Provinces  the  casteless  tribes,  Kols,  Korwas,  Mundas,  and  the  like,  who 
have  not  yet  entered  the  Brahmanical  system,  occupy  the  lowest  place  in  both 
series.    Then  come  the  vermin-eating   Musahars  and  the  leather    dressing 
Chamars.     The  fisher  castes  Bauri,  Bind,  and  Kewat.-are  a  trifle  higher  in  the 
scale ;   the   pastoral   Goala,   the   cultivating  Kurmi,  and  a  grQup  of  cognate 
castes  from  whose  hands  a  Brahman  may  take  water,  follow  in  due  order,  and 
from  them  we  pass  to  the  trading  Khatris,  the  landholding  Babhans  and  the 
upper  crust  of   Hindu  society.     Thus,  for  those  parts  of  India  where  there  is 
an  appreciable  strain  of  Uravidian  blood  it  is  scarcely  a  paradox  to  lay  down 
as  a  law  of  the  caste  organization  that  the  social  status  of  the  members  of  a 
particular  group  varies  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  mean  relative  width  of  their  noses. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  point  in  which  the  two  sets  of  observations— the  social  and 
the  physical — bear  out  and  illustrate  each  other.    The  character  of  the  curious 
matrimonial  groupings  for  which  the  late  Mr.  J.  E.  McLennan  devised  the 
useful  term  exogamous,  also  varies  in  a   definite   relation  to  the  gradations  of 
physical  type.    Within  a  certain  range  of  nasal  proportions,  these  sub-division^ 
are  based  almost  exclusively  on  the  totem.     Along  with  a  somewhat  finer  form 
of  nose  groups  called  after  villages  and  larger  territorial  areas,  or  bearing  the 
name  of  certain  tribal  or  communal  officials,  begin  to  appear,  and  above  these 
again  we  reach  the  eponymous  saints  and  heroes  who  in  India,  as  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  are  associated  with  a  certain  stage  of  Aryan  progress. 

785.  The  comparative  flatness  of  the  Mongolian  face  is  a  peculiarity  which 
nasal  index  s  QgLixaot  fail  to  strike  the  most  casual   observer.     On   closer  examination  this 
Mon^goUan     characteristic  will  be  seen  to  be  closely  connected  with  the  formation   of  the 
affinities.       cheek-boncs,  the  margins  of  the  bony  sockets  of  the  eyes,  and  the  root  of  the 
nose.    No  precise  measurements  can  be  made  of  the  cheek-bones  on  the  living 
subject,  for  it  is  impossible  to  fix  any  definite  points  from  which  the  dimension 
can  be  taken.     A  method,  however,  was  devised  by  Mr.  Oldfield  Thomas  some 
years  ago  of  measuring  the  relative  projection  of  the  root  of  the  nose  above  the 
level  of  the  eye-sookets,  which  expresses  very  accurately  the  degree  of  flatness  of 
face  met  with  in  different  types.    It  was  used  by  him  for  skulls,  but  it  has  the 
great  advantage  of  being  equally  applicable  to  living  persons  and  at  Sir  "William 
Elower's  suggestion  it  has  been  extensively  used  in  India,  especially  among  hill 
tribes  and  wherever  there  was  reason  to  suspect  an  intermixture  of  Mongolian 
blood.    The  principle  on  which  it  proceeds  can  be  described  without  resorting 
to  technical  language.     Any  one  who  looks  at  a  Gurkha  in  profile  will  readily 
observe  that  the  root  of  the  nose  rises  much  less  above  the  level  of  the  eye- 
sockets  than  is  the  case  with  Europeans  or  natives  of  Upper  India.    The  object 
is  to  determine  the  comparative  elevation  of  the  lowest  point  on  the  root  of  the 
nose  aboye  the  plane  of  the  eye-sookets.    This  is  done  by  marking  a  point  on 


The  orbito- 
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the  front  surface  of  the  outer  edge  of  each  orbit  and  a  third  point  on  the  centre 
of  the  root  of  the  nose  where  it  is  lowest.  The  distance  between  the  two  orbital 
dots  is  then  measured  in  a  direct  line  and  also  the  distance  from  each  of  these  to 
the  dot  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  The  former  dimension  represents  the  base 
of  a  triangle,  the  latter  its  two  sides.  The  index  is  formed  by  calculating  the 
percentage  of  the  latter  breadth  on  the  former.  If,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
the  bridge  of  the  nose  is  let  down  so  low  that  it  does  not  project  at  all  beyond 
the  level  of  the  orbits,  the  two  dimensions  will  obviously  be  of  equal  length  and 
the  index  will  be  100.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  elevation  of  the  bridge  of  the 
nose  is  marked  the  index  may  be  as  high  as  127  or  130.  In  the  paper  already 
referred  to,  which  dealt  only  with  skulls,  Mr.  Thomas  proposed  the  division  of 
the  index  into  three  classes : — 

Platjopic below  107-5. 

Mesopie 107-5  to  110-0. 

Pio-opic above  llO-O, 

The  experience  gained  in  India,  which  extends  to  a  large  number  of  castes 
and  tribes  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  has  led  me  to  adopt  the  following  grouping 
for  the  living  subject : — 

Platyopic below  110. 

Mesopie llOtolia-9. 

Pioopic 113  and  over. 

This  brings  the  Mongoloid  people  of  i\ ssam  and  the  Eastern  Himalayas 
within  the  platyopic  group,  and  effectually  differentiates  them  from  the  broad- 
headed  races  of  Baluchistan,  Bombay  and  Coorg.  It  also  separates  the  Indo- 
Aryans  from  the  Aryo-Dravidians. 

786.  Topinard's  classification  of  stature,  which  is  generally  accepted,  com-  stature  in 

prises  four  groups  : —  Europe  and 

Tall  statures  170  cm.  (5'  7")  and  over. 

Above  tlie  average  165  c.iu.  (5'  5")  andunder  170  cm.  (5'  7") 

Below  the  average  160  e.tn.  (5'  :i")  and  under  165.  (5'  5") 

Small  statures  under  160  cm.  (5'  3") 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  causes  which  affect  the  stature. 
The  general  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  in  Europe  the  question  is  a  very 
complicated  one  and  that  the  influence  of  race  is  to  a  great  extent  obscured  by 
other  factors,  such  as  climate,  soil,  elevation,  food  supply,  habits  of  life,  occu- 
pation, and  natural  or  artificial  selection.     Most  of  these  causes  also  come  into 
play  in  India,  but  not  necessarily  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Europe.     The  in- 
.  fluence  of  city  life,  which  in  civilised  countries  as  a  rule  tends  to  reduce  the 
stature  and  to  produce  physical  degeneracy,  is  comparatively  small  in  India  where 
from  fifty  to  eighty-four  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture 
and  live  an  outdoor  life.   Nor  are  the  conditions  of  factory  industries  in  India  so 
trying  or  so  likely  to  affect  growth  as  in  Europe.   The  operatives  do  not  attend 
so  regularly  nor  do  they  work  so  hard,  and  many  of  them  live  in  the  country 
for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  coming  into  the  mills  only  during  the  slack  season  for 
agriculture.     Some  of   the  indigenous  hand-loom  weavers,  however,  show  the 
lowest  mean  stature  yet  recorded—  a  fact  which  is  probably  due  to  the  unwhole- 
some conditions  in  which  they  live.     In  India  as  in  Europe  the  dwellers  in  the 
hills  are  generally  shorter  than  the   people  of  the  plains,  and  within  the  hill 
region  it  may  in  either  case  be  observed  that  the  stature  is  often  greater  at 
high  than  at  moderate  altitudes — a  fact  which  has  been  ascribed  to  the  influence 
of  rigorous  climate  in  killing  off  all  but  vigorous  individuals.     In  India  the 
prevalence  of  malaria  in  the  lower  levels  and  the  less  healthy  conditions  of  life 
would  probably  tend  to  bring  about  the  same  result.   On  the  whole,  however,  the 
distribution  of  stature  in  India  seems  to  suggest  that  race  differences  play  a  larger 
part  here  than  they  do  in  Europe.    The  tallest  statures  are  massed  in  Ealuchis- 
tan,  the  Punjab,  and  Rajputana ;  and  a  progressive  decline  may  be  traced  down 
'  the  valley  of  the  granges  until  the  lowest  limit  is  reached  among  the  Mongoloid 
people  of  the  hills  bordering  on  Assam.   In  the  south  of  India  the  stature  is  gen- 
erally lower  than  in  the  plains  of  the  north.     The  minimum  is  found  among  the 
Negritos  of  the  Andaman  islands,  whose  mean  stature  is  giyen  by  Peniker  as 
J4i8o  m.m,  Qv  4  feet  10|  inclies, 
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The  seven  78?.  These  physical  data  enable  us  to  divide  the  people  of  the  Indian 

?J^r'        Empire  into  seven  main  physical  tvpes,  the  distribution  of  which  is  shown  in 
'  the  coloured  map  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.    If  we  include  the  Andamanese,  the     , 

number  of  types  is  eight,  but  for  our  present  purpose  this  tiny  group  of 
Negritos  may  be  disregarded.  Curious  and  interesting  as  they  are  from  the 
point  of  view  of  general  anthropology,  the  Andamanese  have  had  no  share  in  . 
the  making  of  the  Indian  people.  They  survive— a  primitive  outlier— on  the 
extreme  confines  of  the  Empire  to  which  they  belong  merely  by  virtue  of  the 
accident  that  their  habitat  has  been  selected  as  a  convenient  location  for  a  penal 
settlement.  I  have,  however,  thought  it  worth  while  to  take  this  opportunity  , 
of  publishing  the  measurements  of  200  Andamanese,  100  males  and  100  females, 
which  were  taken  some  years  ago  by  Captain  Molesworth,  then  Surgeon  at  Port 
Blair,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  of  service  to  any  one  who  has  the  leisure  to 
undertake  a  monograph  on  the  subject. 

788.  Counting  from  the  western  frontier,  we  may  determine  the  following 
distinctive  types : — 

I.  The  Turko-Iranian  type,  represented  by  the  Balooh,  Brahui,  and 
Afghans  of  the  Baluchistan  Agency  and  the  North-West  Erontier  Province. 
Probably  formed  by  a  fusion  of  Turki  and  Persian  elements  in  which  the 
former  predominate.  Stature  above  mean ;  complexion  fair ;  eyes  mostly  dark, 
but  occasionally  grey ;  hair  on  face  plentiful  ;  head  broad ;  nose  moderately 
narrow,  prominent,  and  very  long. 

II.  The  Indo- Aryan  tjTpe,  ocGVii^ymgih.e  Punjab,  Raj putana,  and  Kash- 
mir and  having  as  its  characteristic  members  the  Rajputs,  Khatris,  and  Jats. 
This  type  approaches "  most  closely  to  that  ascribed  to  the  traditional  Aryan 
colonists  of  India.  The  stature  is  mostly  tall ;  complexion  fair ;  eyes  dark ;  hair 
on  face  plentiful;  head  long;  nose  narrow  and  prominent,  but  not  specially 
long. 

III.  The  Scytho-Bravidian  type  of  Western  India  comprising  the  Maratha 
Brahmans,  the  Kunbis,  and  the  Coorgs.  Probably  formed  by  a  mixture  of 
Scythian  and  Dravidian  elements,  the  former  predominating  in  the  higher 
groups,  the  latter  in  the  lower.  The  head  is  broad  ;  complexion  fair ;  hair  on 
face  rather  scanty;  stature  medium;  nose  moderately  fine  and  not  conspi- 
cuously long. 

IV.  The  Aryo- Dravidian  type  found  in  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and 
Oudh,  in  parts  of  Rajputana,  in  Bihar,  and  Ceylon,  and  represented  in  its 
upper  strata  by  the  Hindustani  Brahman  and  in  its  lower  by  the  Chamar. 
Probably  the  result  of  the  intermixture,  in  varying  proportions,  of  the  Indo- 
Aryan  and  Dravidian  types,  the  former  element  predominating  in  the  lower 
groups  and  the  latter  in  the  higher.  The  head-form  is  long  with  a  tendency  to 
medium ;  the  complexion  varies  from  lightish  brown  to  black ;  the  nose  ranges 
from  medium  to  broad,  being  always  broader  than  among  the  In  do- Aryans  ; 
the  stature  is  lower  than  in  the  latter  group,  usually  below  the  average  by  the 
scale  given  above. 

V.  The  Mongolo- Dravidian  type  of  Lower  Bengal  and  Orissa,  comprising 
the  Bengal  Brahmans  and  Kayasths,  the  Muhammadans  of  Eastern  Bengal,  and 
other  groups  peculiar  to  this  part  of  India.  Probably  a  blend  of  Dravidian  and 
Mongoloid  elements  with  a  strain  of  Indo- Aryan  blood  in  tha  higher  groups. 
The  head  is  broad ;  complexion  dark  ;  hair  on  face  usually  plentiful ;  stature 
medium ;  nose  medium  with  a  tendency  to  broad. 

VI.  The  Mongoloid  type  of  the  Himalayas,  Nepal,  Assam,  and  Burma 
represented  by  the  Kanetsof  Lahoul  and  Kulu,  the  Lepchas  of  Darjeeling,  the 
Limbus,  Murmis,  and  Gurungs  of  Nepal,  the  Bodo  of  Assam,  and  the  Burmese. 
The  head  is  broad ;  complexion  dark  with  a  yellowish  tinge ;  hair  on  face  scanty  ; 
stature  small  or  below  average ;  nose  fine  to  broad ;  face  characteristically  flat ; 
eyelids  often  oblique. 

VII.  The  Dravidian  type  extending  from  Ceylon  to  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges  and  pervading  the  whole  of  Madras,  Hyderabad,  the  Central  Provinces, 
most  of  Central  India,  and  Chota  Nagpur.  Its  most  characteristic  representa- 
tives are  the  Paniyans  of  the  South  Indian  hills  and  the  Santals  of  Chota 
Nagpur.  Probably  the  original  type  of  the  population  of  India,  now  modified 
to  a  varying  extent  by  the  admixture  of  Aryan,  Scythian,  and  Mongoloid 
elements.      In  typical  specimens  the  stature  is  short  or  belgw  mean;  the 
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cotQplexidn.  very  dark,  approaching  black  ;  hair  plentiful  with  an  occasional 
tendency  to  curl ;  eyes  dark  ;  head  long ;  nose  very  broad,  sometimes  depressed 
at  the  root,  but  not  so  as  to  make  the  face  appear  flat. 

789.  Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  types  in  further  detail  a  few  words  Limitations 
of  preliminary  explanation  are  essential.    In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  clearly  lli^^^^ 
understood  that  the  areas  occupied  by  the  various  types  do  not  admit  of  being 
defined  as  sharply  as  they  are  shown  on  the  map.     They  melt  into  each  other 
insensibly,  and  although  at  Ihe  close  of  a  day's  j^ourney  from  one  ethnic  tract 

to  another  an  observer  whose  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  subject  would 
realize  clearly  enough  that  the  physical  oharacteristios  of  the  people  had  under- 
gone an  appreciable  change,  he  would  certainly  be  unable  to  say  at  Avhat  parti- . 
oular  stage  in  his  progress  the  transformation  had  taken  place,  Allowance, 
therefore,  must  be  made  for  the  necessary  limitations  of  map-raaking,  and  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  a  givpn  type  comes  to  an  end  as  abruptly  as  the 
patch  of  colour  denoting  the  area  of  its  maximum  prevalence.  Secondly,  let,  no 
one  imagine  that  any  type  is  alleged  to  be  in  exclusive  possession  of  the 
locality  to  which  it  is  assigned.  When,  for  example,  Madras  is  described  as  a 
Dravidian  and  Bengal  as  a  Mongolo-Dravidian  traci;,  that  does  not  mean 
that  all  the  people  of  Madras  and  Bengal  must  of  necessity  belong  to  the 
predominant  type.  From  time  immemorial  a  stream  of  movement  in  India 
has  been  setting  from  west  to  east  and  from  north  to  south— a  tendency 
impelling  the  higher'  types  towards  the  territories  occupied  by  the  lower.  In 
the  course  of  this  movement  representatives  of  the  Indo-Aryan  type  have 
spread  themselves  all  over  India  as  conquerors,  traders,  landowners,  or  priests, 
preserving  their  original  characteristics  in  varying  degrees,  and  redeiving  a 
measure  of  social  recognition  dependent  in  the  main  on  the  supposed  purity  of 
their  descent  from  the  original  immigrants.  Eamily  and  caste  traditions  record 
countless  instances  of  such  incursions,  and  in  many  cases  the  tradition  is 
confirmed  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  historical  documents  and  physical 
characteristics.  Even  in  the  provinces  farthest  removed  from  the  Indo-Aryan 
settlements  in  North-Western  India,  members  of  the  upper  castes  are  still 
readily  distinguishable  by  their  features  and  complexion  from  the  mass  of  the 
population,  and  their  claims  to  represent  a  different  race  are  thrown  into  relief 
by  the  definition  now  for  the  first  time  attempted  of  the  predominant  type  of  the 
province.  Until  the  existence  of  a  lower  type  has  been  established  no  special 
distinction  is  involved  in  belonging  to  a  higher  one.  Thirdly,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  names  assigned  to  the  types  beg  the  highly  speculative  question  of ' 
the  elements  which  have'  contributed '  to  their  formation.  The  criticism  is 
unanswerable.  One  can  but  admit  its  truth,  and  plead  by  way  of  justification 
that  w6  must .  have  some  distinctive  names  for  our  types,  that  names  based'i 
solely  on  physical  characters  are  practically  mere  bundles  of  formulae,  and  that 
if  Iiypoihcses  of  origin  are  worth  constructing  at  all  one  should  not  shrink 
frdfn  expressing  tliem  in  their  inost  teHihg  forin. 

790.  The  Tiirleo-Iranian  type  is  in  practically  exclusive  possession  of  Balu- (i)Tiie  Turko- 
chistan  and  the-  North-  West  Frontier  Province.  Its  leading  characteristics  ^^'^""''^  '^p®- 
are  the  following  : — 

(i)  The  head  is  broad,  the  mean  indices  ranging  from  80  in  the  Baloch 
0^  the  Western  Punjab  to  85  in  the'  Hazara  of  Afghanistan.  'I  put  aside  as 
doubtful  cases  the  Hiinzas,  Nagars,  and  Kafirs  and  the  Pathans  of  the  North- 
Western  Punjab.  Por  the  first  three  the  data  are  scanty  and  it  is  possible 
that  further  enquiry  might  lead  to- their  inclusion  in  the  Indo-Aryan  type.  In 
the  case  of  the  latter  the  individual  indices  vary  from  69  to  87,  and  although 
broad  heads  preponderate  on  the  whole,  there  is  a  sufficient  proportion  of  long 
heads  to  warrant  the  suspicion  of  some  mixture  of  blood. 

(ii)  The  proportions  of  nose  (nasal  index)  are  fine  or  medium,  the  average 
indices  running  from  67'8  in  the  Tsirin  to  80'5  in  the  Hazara.  Some  of  the 
individual  indices  are  high  and  one  Hazara  attains  the  remarkable.  figUre  of  111. 
These  abnormalities  may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  importation  of 
Abyssinian  slaves.  The  pro|pbrtions  of  the  nose,  however,  are  less  distinctive 
of  the  types  than  its  great  absolute  length,  which  varies  in'  individual  oases 
from  56  m.m.  anibng  the  Hazards  to  65  among  the  Brahui."  The  one  feature 
indeed  that  striked  one  in  these  people  is  the  porleUtous  length  of  their  noses, 
and  it  is  probably  this  peculiarity  th^t  has  given  ri§e  tq  thq  tradition  of  the 

?k2S 
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Jewisli  origin  of  tbe  Afsfhang.  Some  of  the  Scythian  coins  exhibit  it  in  a 
marked  degree.  As  M.  Ujfalvy*  has  pointed  ont,  the  lineaments  of  Kadphises  II 
survive  in  the  Dards  of  to-day,  and  the  remark  holds  good  of  most  of  the 
people  whom  I  have  ventured  to  include  in  the  Turko-Iranian  type. 

(iii)  The  mean  orbito-nasal  index,  which  measures  the  relative  flatness  of 
the  face,  ranges  with  the  Turko-Iranians  from  111  in  the  Hazara  to  118  in  the 
Baloch,  Brahui,  and  Dehwar.  The  highest  individual  index  (131)occurs  among 
the  Pathans  of  the  North-Western  Punjab  and  the  lowest  (118)  among  the 
Kafirs.  The  type  as  a  whole  is  conspicuously  pro-opio,  and  there  are  no  signs 
of  that  depression  of  the  root  of  the  nose  and  corresponding  flatness  of  the  cheek 
bones  to  which  the  appearance  popularly  described  as  Chinese  or  Mongolian 
is  due.  In  respect  of  this  character  the  Hazaras  seem  to  be  an  exception.  In 
them  the  individual  indices  form  a  continuous  curve  of  striking  regularity 
from  103  to  120,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  tribe  ought  not  to  be  included 
in  the  Mongoloid  type.  I  prefer,  however,  to  show  them  as  Turko-Iranian, 
for  it  seems  possible  that  they  partake  of  the  elements  of  both  types  and  repre- 
sent the  points  of  contact  between  the  two. 

(iv)  The  average  stature  varies  from  162  in  the  Baloch  of  Makran  to  172 
in  the  Achakzai  Pathan  of  northern  Baluchistan.  The  figure  for  the  Hazara  is 
168  which  makes  for  their  inclusion  in  the  Turko-Iranian  rather  than  in  the 
Mongoloid  group ;  but  the  subjects  measured  belonged  to  one  of  the  regiments 
at  Quetta  and  were  probably  rather  above  the  average  stature  of  the  tribe. 
indo^Atynn  '^^^  *  '^^®  Indo- Aryan  type  predominates  in  Rajputana,  the  Punjab,  and  the 

type.  Kashmir  valley,  though  in  parts  of  these  areas  it  is  associated  to  a  varying  extent 

with  other  elements.  It  is  readily  distinguishable  from  the  Turko-Iranian.  Its 
most  marked  characteristics  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

(i)  The  head-form  is  invariably  long,  the  average  index  ranging  from  72*4 
in  the  Rajput  to  74 "41  in  the  Awan.  The  highest  individual  index  (86)  is  found 
among  the  Khatris  and  the  lowest  (64)  among  the  Rajputs.  The  seriations 
bring  out  very  clearly  the  enormous  preponderance  of  the  long-headed  type  and 
present  the  sharpest  contrast  with  Ithose  given  for  the  Turko-Iranians. 

(ii)  In  respect  of  the  proportions  of  the  nose  there  is  very  little  difference 
between  the  two  types.  The  Indo-Aryan  index  ranges  from  66'9  in  the  Gujar 
to  75*2  in  the  Chuhra,  and  there  are  fewer  high  individual  indices ;  but  between 
the  seriations  there  is  not  much  to  choose.  On  the  other  hand  the  Indo- Aryans, 
notwithstanding  their  greater  stature,  have  noticeably  shorter  noses  than  the 
Turko-Iranians. 

(iii)  Concerning  the  orbito-nasal  index  there  is  little  to  be  said.  All 
the  members  of  the  Indo-Aryan  type  are  placed  by  their  average  indices  within 
the  pro-opio  group ;  their  faces  are  free  from  any  suggestion  of  flatness  and  the 
figures  expressing  this  character  run  in  a  very  regular  series.  The  highest  index 
(117'9)  occurs  among  the  Rajputs  and  the  lowest  (llS'l)  amongst  the  Khatris. 

(iv)  The  Indo- Aryans  have  the  highest  stature  recorded  in  India,  ranging 
from  174"8  in  the  Rajput  to  166'8  in  the  Arora.  Individual  measurement 
of  Rajputs  rise  to  192"4  and  of  Jats  (Sikhs)  to  190" 5.  Stature  alone,  therefore, 
were  other  indications  wanting,  would  serve  to  differentiate  the  Indo-Aryan 
from  the  Aryo-Dravidian  type  of  the  United  Provinces  and  Bihar. 

The  most  important  points  to  observe  in  the  Indo-Aryan  series  of  measure- 
ments are  the  great  uniformity  of  type  and  the  very  slight  differences  between 
the  higher  and  the  lower  groups.  Socially,  no  gulf  can  be  wider  than  that  which 
divides  the  Rajputs  of  Udaipur  and  Mewar  from  the  scavenging  Chuhra  of  the 
Punjab.  Physically,  the  one  is  cast  in  much  the  same  mould  as  the  other ; 
and  the  difference  in  mean  height  which  the  seriations  disclose  is  no  greater 
than  might  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  respect  of  food,  occupa- 
tion, and  habits  of  life  the  Rajput  has  for  many  generations  enjoyed  advantages, 
telling  directly  on  the  development  of  stature,  which  circumstances  have  denied 
to  the  Chuhra.  Stature  we  know  to  be  peculiarly  sensitive  to  external  influences 
of  this  kind.  Other  and  more  subtle  influences  re-act  upon  environment  and 
tend  to  modify  the  type.  Sikhism  has  transformed  the  despised  Chuhra  into  the 
soldierly  Mazhabi.  Who  shall  say  that  military  service  might  not  have  the  same 
effect  on  groups  belonging  to  the  lower  social  strata  of  the  Punjab,  whose 
physical  endowment  is  hardly  inferior  to  that  observed  at  the  top  of  the  scale  ? 

*  Jj'Anthropologie,  IX,  407.    Mdmoire  sur  les  Htms  blancei. 
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792.  The  Scytho-Dravidian  type  occurs  in  a  belt  of  country  on  the  west  of  &i)  The 
India  extending  from  Gujarat  to  Coorg.     It  is  represented  at  one  extreme  of  this  Drmdian 
belt  by  the  Nagar  Brahmans  of  Gujarat  and  at  the  other  by  the  remarkable  type. 
people  who  have  given  their  name  to  the  little  province  of  Coorg.     Excluding 

the  Katkaris,  who  belong  to  the  Dravidian  type,  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  Scytho-Dravidians  are  the  following  : — 

(i)  The  head-form  ranges  from  76"9  in  the  Deshasth  Brahmans  to  79"7  in 
the  Nagar  Brahmans  and  79'9  in  the  Prabhus  and  the  Coorgs,  while  the  maxi- 
mum individual  indices  rise  as  high  as  92  with  the  Maratha  Kunbis  and  the 
Shenvi  Brahmans.  In  the  case  of  the  three  type-specimens — the  Nagar  Brah- 
mans, the  Prabhus,  and  the  Coorgs — the  mean  index  is  virtually  80  and  the 
predominance  of  the  broad-headed  type  is  unmistakable.  The  seriations  show 
that  the  gradations  of  type  are  fairly  regular  and  a  comparison  with  the 
diagrams  of  the  Indo- Aryans  brings  out  marked  differences  of  head-form, 
where  the  features  and  complexion  taken  by  themselves  would  appear  to 
point  to  an  identical  origin.  Both  indices  and  maxima  are  noticeably  lower 
than  among  the  Turko-Iranians. 

(ii)  In  the  proportions  of  the  nose  there  is  nothing  much  to  remark.  The 
mean  indices  vary  from  72'0  in  the  Coorg  to  819  in  the  Mahar,  the  Nagar 
Brahman  giving  73'1  and  the  Prabhu  75"8.  The  length  of  the  nose,  whether 
we  look  to  the  averages  or  the  maxima,  is  distinctly  less  than  among  the  Turko- 
Iranians,  the  type  most  closely  allied  to  the  Scytho-Dravidian. 

(iii)  The  mean  orbito-nasal  index  varies  from  113*1  in  the  Son  Koli  to 
the  very  high  figure  of  120  in  the  Coorg.  It  deserves  notice,  however,  that  the 
minimum  indices  run  very  low,  and  that  the  range  between  the  highest 
maximum  (132)  and  the  lowest  minimum  (103)  is  considerable  and  points  to 
soine  mixture  of  blood. 

(iv)  The  mean  stature  varies  from  160  in  the  case  of  the  Kunbis  to 
168"7  in  the  Coorgs  and  an  examination  of  the  figures  will  show  that  it  is  on 
the  whole  lower  than  among  the  Turko-Iranians. 

The  type  is  clearly  distinguished  from  the  Turko-Iranian  by  a  lower  stature, 
a  greater  length  of  head,  a  higher  nasal  index,  a  shorter  nose  and  a  lower  orbito- 
nasal index.  All  of  these  characters,  except  perhaps  the  last,  may  be  due  to  a 
varying  degree  of  intermixture  with  the  Dravidians.  In  the  higher  types  the 
amount  of  crossing  seems  to  have  been  slight ;  in  the  lower  the  Dravidian  ele- 
ments are  more  pronounced,  while  in  the  Katkari  the  long  head  and  wide  nose 
are  conspicuous. 

793.  The  Aryo-Dravidian  or  Hindustani  type  extends  from  the  Eastern  fron-  (i^)  The 
tier  of  the  Punjab  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Bihar,  from  which  point  onwards  A)yo-Dra*i- 
it  melts  into  the  Mongolo-Dravidian  type  of  Bengal  Proper.     It  occupies  the  val-  *""  ^**' 
leys  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  and  runs  up  into  the  lower  levels  of  the  Himalayas 

on  the  north  and  the  slopes  of  the  Central  India  plateau  on  the  south.  Its 
higher  representatives  approach  the  Indo- Aryan  type,  while  the  lower  members 
of  the  group  are  in  many  respects  not  very  far  removed  from  the  Dravidians.  The 
type  is  essentially  a  mixed  one,  yet  its  characteristics  are  readily  definable  and  no 
one  would  take  even  an  upper  class  Hindustani  for  a  pure  Indo-Aryan  or  a 
Chamar  for  a  genuine  Dravidian.  Turning  now  to  details  we  find  the  following 
results : — 

(i)  The  head-form  is  long  with  a  tendency  towards  medium.  The  average 
index  varies  from  72'1  in  the  Kachi  and  Koiri  of  Hindustan  to  76"8  in  the 
Dosadh  of  Bihar  and  76'7  in  the  Babhan!  The.  highest  individual  ind^  (90) 
occurs  among  the  Babhans  of  Bihar  and  the  lowest  (62)  among  the  Bhars 
of  Hindustan.  But  the  head-form  throws  little  light  upon  the  origin  and  affinities 
of  the  type  and  would  of  itself  barely  serve  to  distinguish  the  Aryo-Dravidian 
from  the  Indo-Aryan.  Nor,  indeed,  would  one  expect  it  to  do  so,  for  the  pure 
Dravidians  are  themselves  a  long-headed  race,  and  the  Hindustani  people  might 
equally  well  have  derived  this  character  from  the  Dravidian  element  in  their 
parentage. 

(ii)  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  type,  the  character  which  gives  the 
real  clue  to  its  origin  and  stamps  the  Aryo-Dravidian  as  racially  different  from 
the  Indo-Aryan,  is  to  be  found  in  the  proportions  of  the  nose.  The  average 
index  runs  in  an  unbroken  series  from  73'0  in  the  Bhuinhai*  of  Hindustan  and 
73*2  in  the  Brahman  of  Bihar  to  86  in  the  Hindustani  Chamar  and  88'7   in 
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the  Musahar  of  Bihar.  The  order  thus  estahlished  Corresponds  substantially 
with  the  scale  of  social  precedence  independently  ascertained.  At  the  top  of 
the  list  are  the  Bhuinhars  who  rank  high  among  the  territorial  aristocracy  of 
Hindustan  and  Bihar  ;  then  come  the  Brahmans,  followed  at  a  slight  but  yet 
appreciable  interval  by  the  clerldy  Kayasths  with  an  index  of  74i"8 ;  while 
down  at  the  bottom  the  lower  strata  of  Hindu  society  are  represented  by 
the  Chamar,  who  tans  hides  and  is  credibly  charged  with  poisoning  cattle,  and 
the  foul-feeding  Musahar  who  eats  pigs,  snakes  and  jackals  and  whose  name  is 
popularly  derived  from  his  penchant  for  field-rats.  The  seriations  tell  the  same 
tale  as  the  averages  and  mark  the  essential  distinction  between  the  Aryo- 
Dravidian  and  Indo- Aryan  types.  The  Hindustani  Brahmans,  with  a  slightly 
lower  mean  index  than  the  Ohuhras  of  the  Punjab,  have  a  far  larger  proportion 
of  the  broad  noses  which  point  to  an  admixture  of  Dravidian  blood. 

(iii)  The  statistics  of    height  lead  to  a  similar  conclusion.     The  mean 

stature  of  the  Aryo-Dravidians  ranges  from  166  cm.  in  the  Brahmans  and 

Bhuinhars   to   159  in  the  Musahar,  the    corresponding  figures  in  the  Indo- 

Aiyan  being  174"8  and  165"8.     The  one  begins  where  the  other  leaves  off. 

(v)  The  794.  The  Mongolo-Dravidian  or   Bengali  type  occupies  the  delta  of  the 

Di"avHian      Granges  and  its  tributaries  from  the  confines  of  Bihar  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal.     It  is 

type.  one  of  the  most  distinctive  types  in  India,  and  its  members  may  be  recognized  at 

a  glance  throughout  the  wide  area  where  their  remarkable  aptitude  for  clerical 

pursuits  has  procured  them  employment.     Within  its  own  habitat  the   type 

extends  to  the  Himalayas  on  the  north  and  the  Province  of  Assam  on  the  east 

and  probably  includes  the  bulls  of  the  population  of  Orissa.     The  western 

limit  coincides  approximately  with  the  hilly  country  of  Chota  Nagpur  and 

Western  Bengal. 

(i)  The  broad  head  of  the  Bengali,  of  which  the  mean  index  varies 
from  79'0  in  the  Brahman  to  83*0  in  the  Rajbansi  Magh,  effectually  differentiates 
the  type  from  the  Indo- Aryans  or  Aryo-Dravidians.  The  seriation  of  the 
cephalic  index  for  the  Brahmans  of  East  Bengal  is  very  regular  in  its  gradations 
and  presents  a  striking  contrast  with  the  corresponding  diagrams  for  the  Hindus- 
tani Brahmans  and  the  Eajput.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  inferences  as  to 
racial  affinity  suggested  by  the  measurements  are  in  entire  accord  with  the 
evidence  afforded  by  features  and  general  appearance.  For  example,  it  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  Eajbansi  Magh,  of  Ohittagong  who  is  in 
great  demand  as  a  cook  in  European  households  in  India  and  usually  prospers 
exceedingly,  resembles  the  upper  class  Bengali  of  Eastern  Bengal  so  closely  that 
.  it  takes  an  acute  observer  to  tell  the  difference  between  the  two. 
■■■'"''  (ii)  The  mean  proportions  of  the  nose  range  from  70'3  in  the  Brahmans 

and  Kayasths  to  84" 7  in  the  Mais  of  Western  Bengal  and  80  in  the  Kochh. 
The  number  of  high  individual  indices  brings  out  the  contrast  with  the  Indo- 
Aryan  and  points  to  the  infusion  of  Dravidian  blood.  In  the  Brahman  seriation 
the  finer  forms  predominate,  and  it  is  open  to  any  one  to  argue  that,  notwith- 
standing the  uncompromising  breadth  of  the  head,  the  nose  form  may  in  their 
case  be  due  to  the  remote  strain  of  Indo-Aryan  ancestry  to  which  their  tradi- 
tions bear  witness. 

(iii)  The  stature  varies  from  167  in  the  Brahmans  of  Western  Bengal  to  159 
in  the  Kochh  of  the  Sub-Himalayan  region. 

The  seriations  of  the  Kochh  deserve  special  notice  for  the  indications  which 
they  give  of  the  two  elements  that  have  combined  to  form  the  Mongolo- 
Dravidian  type.  In  writing  about  them  twelve  years  ago  I  ventured,  on  the 
evidence  then  available,  to  describe  them  as  a  people  of  Dravidian  stock  who, 
being  driven  by  pressure  from  the  west  into  the  swamps  and  forests  of  North- 
ern and  North-Eastern  Bengal,  were  there  brought  into  contact  with  the  Mon- 
goloid races  of  the  lower  Himalayas  and  the  Assam  border,  with  the  result 
that  their  type  was  affected  in  a  varying  degree  by  intermixture  with  these 
races.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  thought  that  Dravidian  characteristics  predo- 
minated among  them  over  Mongolian.  My  conclusions,  which  coincided  in 
the  main  with  those  of  Colonel  Dalton  and  other  observers,  have  recently  been 
questioned  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Waddell,  c.i.e.,  in  a  paper  on  the  Tribes  of 
the  Brahmaputra  valley.*    Colonel  WaddeU,  who  has  observed  and  measured 

*  J.  A.  S.  B.,  Vol.  LXIX,  Part  III,  1900. 
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tie  Kochh.  both,  in  North-Eastem  Bengal  and  in  Assam,  denies  their  Dra vidian 
origin  and  describes  them  as  "  distinctly  Mongoloid  though  somewhat  hetero- 
geneous." Eor  purposes  of  comparison  I  have  included  both  his  measurements 
and  my  own  in  the  same  diagram.  As  regards  the  head -form  and  the  stature 
the  two  sets  of  observations  are  practically  identical.  In  the  case  of  the  nose, 
Colonel  Waddell's  data  show  a  far  higher  proportion  of  broad  noses  than  mine, 
and  clearly  point  to  a  strong  Dra  vidian  element.  On  the  other  hand,  the  orbito- 
nasal index  exhibits,  though  in  a  less  degree,  some  distinctive  Mongoloid 
characteristics.  One  can  ask  for  no  better  illustration  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
method  of  Anthropometry  in  its  application  to  a  mixed  or  transitional  type 
than  the  fact  that,  while  two  independent  observers  have  formed  different 
opinions  as  to  the  relative  preponderance  of  its  component  elements,  the  data 
obtained  by  them  from  a  separate  series  of  individuals  correspond  to  the  re- 
markable extent  indicated  by  the  Eochh  diagram.  There  is  of  course  no  real 
conflict  of  opinion  between  Colonel  Waddell  and  myself.  The  whole  question 
turns  upon  the  point  of  view  of  the  obser^^er.  Take  the  Kochh  in  Dinajpur 
and  E-angpur  and  they  strike  you  as  in  the  main  Dravidian ;  travel  further 
east,  and  include  in  your  survey  the  cognate  Kachari  of  Assam,  and  there  is 
no  mistaking  the  fact  that  Mongoloid  characteristics  predominate.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Bengali  type  fis  a  whole  :  in  Western  Bengal  the  Dravidinn 
element  is  prominent ;  in  Dacca  and  Mymensingh  the  type  has  undergone 
a  change  which  scientific  methods  enable  us  to  assign  to  the  effect  of  contact 
with  a  Mongolian  race. 

795.  On  its  northern  and  eastern  frontier  India  marches  with  the  great  (^0  The_ 
Mongolian  region  of  the  earth.  The  effect  of  this  contact  with  an  almost  ex-  ty^f° 
clusively  broad-headed  population  is  indicated  in  yellow  on  the  mdp,  and  a 
glance  will  show  how  the  area  within  which  this  particular  foreign  influence  has 
impressed  itself  upon  India  widens  gradually  from  west  to  east.  The  Punjab  and 
Hindustan  are  left  virtually  untouched ;  the  Bengalis  exhibit  a  type  sensibly 
modified  in  the  direction  of  Mongolian  characters  ;  the  Assamese  are  un- 
mistakably Mongoloid  ;  and  in  Burma  the  only  non-Mongolian  elements  are 
the  result  of  recent  immigration  from  India.  This  condition  of  things  is 
of  com'se  mainly  due  to  the  intervention  of  the  great  physical  barrier  of  the 
Himalayas,  "the  human  equator  of  the  earth,"  as  an  American  anthropologist* 
has  called  it,  which  throughout  its  length  offers  an  impassable  obstacle  to  the 
southward  extension  of  the  Mongolian  races.  But  other  causes  also  enter  in. 
No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  population  of  the  Lower  Himalayas  can 
have  failed  to  observe  that  in  the  west  there  has  been  a  substantial  intermixture 
of  Indo- Aryan  elements,  while  in  the  east  the  prevailing  type  down  to  the 
verge  of  the  plaiils  is  exclusively  Mongoloid.  The  reason  seems  to  be  that  the 
warlike  races  of  the  Punjab  and  Hindustan  invaded  the  pleasant  places  of  the 
hills  and  conquered  for  themselves  the  little  kingdoms  which  once  extended 
from  the  Kashmir  valley  to  the  eastern  border  of  Nepal.  The  Dogras  or  Hill 
Rajputs  of  Kangra,  and  the  Khas  of  Nepal  form  the  living  record  of  these  for- 
gotten enterprises.  Further  east  the  conditions  were  reversed.  Neither 
Bengalis  nor  Assamese  have  any  stomach  for  fighting  ;  they  submitted  tamely 
to  the  periodical  raids  of  the  hill  people,  and  the  only  check  upon  the  incursions 
of  the  latter  was  their  inability  to  stand  the  heat  of  the  plains.  They  occupied 
however,  the  whole  of  the  lower  ranges  and  held  the  Duars  or  gates  of  Bhutan 
until  dispossessed  by  us.  Thus  in  the  Eastern  Himalayas  none  of  the  plains 
people  made  good  a  footing  within  the  hills,  which  remain  to  this  day  in  the 
exclusive  possession  of  races  of  the  Mongoloid  type. 

The  summaries  of  measurements  reproduced  in  the  volume  of  appendices 
relate  to  a  fairly  large  number  of  subjects  and  the  type  is  distinct. 

(i)  The  prevalent  head-form  is  broad  but  the  mean  indices  show  some  re- 
markable departures  from  this  type.  The  Jaintia  index  is  72-9,  thus  falling 
Avithin  the  long-headed  category,  and  several  tribes  have  indices  between  75 
and  80.  These  low  indices  are,  however,  based  upon  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  subjects  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  a  larger  series  of  measure- 
ments may  sensibly  modify  the  average.  In  any  case  a  great  deal  of  work 
Vill  have  to  be   done  before  we  are  in  a  position  to  determine  the  probably 

'  Kip'.ey,    The  Races  of  Europe,  p.  45 
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affinities  of    the  mimerous  Mongoloid  tribes  who   inhabit  the  hilly  region 
between  India  and  China. 

(ii)  The  nose-form  appears  at  first  sight  to  show  a  great  range  of  varia- 
tions, but  on  closer  examination  it  will  be  seen  that  the  higher  indices  are  for 
the  most  part  confined  to  tribes  represented  by  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  subjects.  In  the  larger  groups  the  mean  index  ranges  from  67"2  for 
the  Lepchas  to  84-5  for  the  Chakmas  and  86-3  for  the  Khasias;  the  Tibetans 
■  (73-9)  and  the  Murmis  (75-2)  falling  between  these  extremes.  The  highest 
mean  index  95-1  occurs  among  the  Mande  or  Garo  in  one  of  whom,  according 
to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Waddell,  the  width  of  the  nose  exceeds  its  height  to 
an  extent  indicated  by  the  surprising  ratio  of  117.  But  only  84  Garos 
have  been  measured  and  looldng  to  the  possibilities  of  crossing  one  can  scarcely 
regard  the  figures  as  conclusive.  On  the  measurements  given  in  the  table 
there  may  be  some  question  whether  the  Mande  should  not  be  classed  as 
Mongolo-Dravidian,  and  this  view  may  be  thought  to  derive  some  support 
from  Buchanan's  description  of  them  as  a  wild  section  of  the  Kochh. 

(iii)  Under  the  head  of  stature  there  is  nothing  much  to  remark.  The 
Gurungs  (169'8)  are  the  tallest  and  the  Miris  (156"4)  the  shortest  of  the 
tribes  included  in  the  table.  The  106  Tibetans  show  an  average  of  163'3 
which  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  typical.  The  tallest  individuals  (176)  are 
found  among  the  Tibetans  and  Murmis,  the  shortest  (141)  are  Khambus,  and 
Khasias. 

(iv)  The  characteristic  orbito-nasal  index,  which  measures  the  relative 
flatness  or  prominence  of  the  root  of  the  nose  and  the  adjacent  features, 
yields  singularly  uniform  results.  The  average  varies  in  the  large  groups,  which 
alone  are  worth  considering,  from  106"4  in  the  Chakma  to  109"1  in  the 
Tibetan.  For  the  Lepchas,  Lieutenant- Colonel  Waddell's  observations  yield 
a  mean  index  of  105" 8,  with  a  maximum  of  119  and  a  minimum  of  92; 
against  my  average  of  lOS'l  ranging  from  113  to  103.  As  my  figures  relate 
to  a  larger  number  of  subjects  (57  against  36),  I  have  selected  them  in  prefer- 
ence to  his  for  inclusion  in  the  diagram  showing  seriation.  A  glance  at  the 
diagrams  given  for  the  Lepchas  of  Darjeeling  and  the  Chakmas  of  the  HiU 
Tracts  of  Chittagong  will  show  how  regularly  the  gradations  of  the  indices 
are  distributed,  and  will  bring  out  better  than  any  description  the  corre- 
spondences and  divergences  of  type, 
(vii)  The  796.  The  Dravidian  race,  the  most  primitive  of  the  Indian  types,  occupies 

Dravidian  ^j^g  oldest  gcological  formation  in  India,  the  medley  of  forest-clad  ranges,  ter- 
raced plateaux,  and  undulating  plains  which  stretches,  roughly  speaking,  from 
the  Yindhyas  to  Cape  Comorin.  On  the  east  and  west  of  the  peninsular  area  the 
domain  of  the  Dravidian  is  conterminous  with  the  Ghats  ;  while  farther  north 
it  reaches  on  one  side  to  the  Aravallis  and  on  the  other  to  the  Eajmahal  hills. 
Where  the  original  characteristics  have  been  unchanged  by  contact  with  Indo- 
Aryan  or  Mongoloid  people  the  type  is  remarkably  uniform  and  distinctive. 
Labour  is  the  birthright  of  the  pure  Dravidian,  and  as  a  coolie  he  is  in  great 
demand  wherever  one  meets  him.  Whether  hoeing  tea  in  Assam,  the  Duars 
and  Ceylon,  cutting  rice  in  the  swamps  of  Eastern  Bengal,  or  doing  scavenger's 
work  in  the  streets  of  Calcutta,  Rangoon,  and  Singapur,  he  is  recognisable 
at  a  glance  by  his  black  skin,  his  squat  figure  and  the  negro-like  proportions 
of  his  nose.  In  the  upper  strata  of  the  vast  social  deposit  which  is  here  treated 
as  Dravidian  these  typical  characteristics  tend  to  thin  out  and  disappear,  but 
even  among  them  traces  of  the  original  stock  survive  in  varying  degrees.  We 
must  look  to  the  researches  of  Mr.  Thurston,  who  is  conducting  the  Ethno- 
graphic Survey  of  Southern  India  to  define  and  classify  the  numerous  sub- 
types thus  established,  and  to  determine  the  causes  which  have  given  rise  to 
them. 

Turning  now  to  the  actual  measurements  we  find  the  following  specific 
characters : — 

(i)  The  head-forai  is  usually  medium  with  a  tendency  in  the  direction  of 
length.  The  mean  indices  range  in  Southern  India  from  7l"7  in  the  Badaga 
of  the  Nilgiris  and  72-9  in  the  Kadir  of  the  Anamalai  Hills  to  76*6  in  the 
Shanans  of  Tinnevelly.  The  Todas  (73-3),  Tiyans  (73),  Nayars  (73-2), 
Cheruman  (73-4),  PaUi  (73),  Parayan  or  Pariah  (73-6),  Irula  (73-1)  and  several 
others  also  fall  well  within  the  mesocephalic  group.    In   Chota  Nagpur,  on 
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the  other  hand,  the  type  is  uniformly  medinm.  Among  the  large  groups  the 
Chik.  (73-8),  the  Munda  (74-5)  and  the  Male  (74-8),  the  Kharial:;(74'6);'and 
the  Korwa  (74*4)  are  just  included  in  the  long-headed  division ;  while  for  all 
the  others  the  mean  index  ranges  about  75  and  76.  In  this  part  of  India 
the  physical  conformation  of  the  country,  the  vast  stretches  of  fever-haunted 
jungle,  the  absence  of  roads,  and  the  compact  tribal  organization  and  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  the  Dravidian  races  have  tended  to  preserve  them  singularly 
free  from  the  intrusion  of  foreign  influence,  and  for  these  reasons  I  believe 
that  their  measurements  may  be  taken  as  fairly  typical.  The  seriation  given  for 
the  Santals  shows  how  regularly  the  individual  indices  are  graduated. 

(ii)  In  Southern  India  the  mean  proportions  of  the  nose  vary  from  69'1 
in  the  Lambadis  of  Mysore  and  73'1  in  the  Vellalas  of  Madras  to  951  in 
the  Paniyans  of  Malabar.  In  Chota  Nagpur  and  Western  Bengal  the  range 
of  variation  is  less  marked  and  the  mean  indices  run  from  8  2"  6  in  the  Kurmi 
of  Manbhum  in  a  gradually  ascending  series  to  94"  5  in  the  Male  of  the  Santal 
Parganas.  The  Asur  figure  of  95*9  may  be  left  out  of  account'as  lit  relates  to 
only  two  subjects.  In  both  regions  the  mean  proportions  of  the  nose  cor- 
respond in  the  main  to  the  gradations  of  social  precedence,  and  such  divergences 
as  occur  admit  of  being  plausibly  accounted  for.  At  the  head 'of 'the  physical 
series  in  Southern  India  stand  the  Lambadi  with  a  mean  index  of  69"1.  They 
do  not,  however,  employ  the  local  Brahmans  as  priests  and  their  touch  is  held 
to  convey  ceremonial  pollution.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  a 
nomadic  people  from  Upper  India,  and  that  their  social  rank  is  low  merely 
because  they  have  not  been  absorbed  in  the  social  system  of  the  South.  Next 
come  the  Vellalas,  the  great  cultivating  caste  of  the  Tamil  country,  with  a  mean 
index  of  73"1.  They  are  classed  as  Sat  or  pure  Sudras ;  the  Brahmans  who 
serve  them  as  priests  will  take  curds  and  butter  from  their  hands  and  will 
cook  in  any  part  of  their  houses.  The  Tamil  Brahmans  themselves'  belong, 
indeed,  to  a  lower  physical  type;  but  their  mean  index  of  7  6"  7  has  probably 
been  affected  by  the  inclusion  in  the  group  of  some  tribal  priests,  who  obtained 
recognition  as  Brahmans,  when  their  votaries  insensibly  became  Hindus.  Then 
follow  the  Palli  (77  9)  a  large  group,  mainly  employed  in  agriculture,  who 
claim  twice-born  rank  and  frequently  describe  themselves  as  Agnikula  or  fire- 
born  Kshatriyas.  Low  down  in  the  social  as  in  the  physical  scale,  are  the 
Parayan  or  Pariah,  with  an  index  of  80,  whose  mere  vicinity  pollutes,  but 
whose  traditions  point  to  the  probability  that  their  status  was  not  always  so 
degraded  as  we  find  it  at  the  present  day.  This  conjecture  derives  some  sup- 
port from  the  fact  that  the  Kadan,  Mukkudan  and  Paniyan,  with  substantially 
broader  noses,  yet  take  higher  social  rank. 

(iii)  Among  the  Dravidians  of  Southern  India  the  mean  stature  ranges 
from  170  in  the  Shanans  of  Tinnevelly  to  153  in  the  Pulaiyans  of  Travancore ; 
and  individual  measurements  vary  from  182"8  in  the  former  group  to  143"4 
in  the  latter.  Mr.  Thurston  has  drawn  my  attention  to  the  well-marked 
correlation  between  stature  and  the  proportions  of  the  nose  which  is  brought 
out  by  the  following  statement : — 

Agamudaiyan 
Badaga . 
Tajan    . 
Tamil  Brahman 
Palli      . 
Tamil  Parayan 
Irula 
Kadir     , 
Paniyan 

In  Chota  Nagpur  and  Western  Bengal  the  stature  is  more  uniform,  varying 
from  162' 7  in  the  Oraon  of  Eanchi  to  157'7  in  the  Mai  Paharia  and  Male  of 
the  Santal  Parganas,  and  the  correlation  with  the  proportions  of  the  nose,  though 
traceable,  is  less  distinct. 

797.  The  origins  of   these  types  are  hidden  in  the  mist  which  veils  the  The  proUe 
remote  era  of  the  Aryan  advance  into  India,     Within  that  dim  region  evi- °* ''''^'"* ■ 
dence  is  sought  for .  in  vain.     Our  only  guides  are  tradition  and  conjecture, 
aided  by  the  assumption,  which  the  history  of  the  East  warrants  us  in   making, 
that  in  those  distant  ages  types  were  formed  hj  ipuch  tjie  saipe  processes  as. 


Mean  Staturp. 

Mean  nasal  index 

165-8 

74-2 

164-1 

75-6 

1637 

75 

163-5 

76-7 

162-5 

77-3 

162-1 

80 

159'9 

80-4, 

157-7 

89-8 

157 

951 
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those  that  we  find  in  operation  to-day.  Such  are  our  materials  for  a  study  o£ 
the  evolution  of  the  Indian  people.  At  the  hest  the  picture  can  present  but 
shadoAvy  outlines  ;  all  that  can  be  demanded  of  it  is  that  it  should  accord  in  the 
main  with  the  scanty  data  furnished  by  what  passes  for  history  in  India  and 
at  the  same  time  should  offer  a  consistent  and  plausible  explanation  of  the 
ethnic  conditions  which  prevail  at  the  present  time. 
The  Dravid-  793.  The  oldest  of  the  seven  types  is  probably  the  Dravidian.    Their  low 

lan  type.  gtaturc,  blaok  skin,  long  heads,  broad  noses,  and  relatively  long  fore-arm,  distin- 
guish them  from  the  rest  of  the  population  and  appear  at  first  sight  to  confirm 
Huxley's  surmise  that  they  may  be  related  to  the  aborigines  of  Australia, 
Linguistic  affinities,  especially  the  resemblance  between  the  numerals  in 
Mundari  and  in  certain  Australian  dialects,  and  the  survival  of  some  abortive 
forms  of  the  boomerang  in  Southern  India,  have  been  cited  in  support  of  this 
view,  and  an  appeal  has  also  been  made  to  Sclater's  hypothesis  of  a  submerged 
continent  of  Lemuria,  extending  from  Madagascar  to  the  Malay  a,rchipelago, 
and  linldng  India  with  Africa  on  the  one  side  and  Australia  on  the 
other.  But  Sir  William  Turner's  comparative  study  of  the  characters  of 
Australian  and  Dravidian  crania  has  not  led  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  data  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  theory  of  the 
unity  of  the  two  peoples.  The  facts  which  cast  doubt  on  the  Australian 
affinities  of  the  Dravidians  finally  refute  the  hasty  opinion  which  seeks 
to  associate  them  with  the  tiny,  broad- headed,  and  wooUy-haired  Negritos 
of  the  Andamans  and  the  Philippines.  This  is  the  last  word  of  scientific 
authority,  and  here  we  might  leave  the  subject,  were  it  not  that  another 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Dravidians  was  adopted  by  Sir  William  Hunter 
in  the  account  of  the  non- Aryan  races  of  India  given  by  him  in  The  Indian 
Empire.  According  to  this  view  there  are  two  branches  of  the  Dravidians — 
the  Xolarians,  speaking  dialects  allied  to  Mundari,  and  the  Dravidians 
proper,  whose  languages  belong  to  the  Tamil  family.  The  former  entered' 
India  from  the  North-East  and  occupied  the  northern  portion  of  the  "Vindhya 
table-land.  There  they  were  conquered  and  split  into  fragments  by  the  main 
body  of  Dravidians  who  found  their  way  into  the  Punjab  through  the  North- 
Western  passes  and  pressed  forward  towards  the  South  of  India.  The  basis'  of 
this  theory  is  obscure.  Its  ncoount  of  the  Dravidians  seems  to  rest  upon  a 
supposed  affinity  between  the  Brahui  dialect  of  Baluchistan  and  the  languages 
of  Southern  India ;  while  the  hypothesis  of  the  North-Eastern  origin  of  the 
Kolarians  depends  on  the  fancied  recognition  of  Mongolian  characteristics 
among  the  people  of  Chota  Nagpur.  But  in  the  first  place  the  distinction 
between  Kolarians  and  Dravidians  is  purely  linguistic  and  does  not  correspond 
to  any  differences  of  physical  type.  Secondly,  it  is  extremely  improbable  that 
a  large  body  of  very  black  and  conspicuously  long-headed  types  should  have 
come  from  the  one  region  of  the  Earth,  which  is  peopled  exclusively  by  races 
with  broad  heads  and  yellow  complexions.  With  this  we  may  dismiss  the  theory 
which  assigns  a  trans-Himalayan  origin  to  the  Dravidians.  Taking  them  as 
we  find  them  now  it  may  safely  be  said  that  their  present  geographical  distri- 
bution, the  marked  uniformity  of  physical  characters  among  the  more  primi- 
tive members  of  the  group,  their  animistic  religion,  their  distinctive  languages, 
their  stone  monuments,  and  their  retention  of  a  primitive  system  of  totemism 
justify  us  in  regarding  them  as  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  India  of  whom 
we  have  any  knowledge. 
The  iniio-  799.  Upon  the  interminable  discussions  known  as  the  Aryan  controversy 

Aryan  ype.  ^j^gj.g  jg  ^q  -ogq^  to  enter  here.  Whether  anything  that  can  properly  be  described 
as  an  Aryan  race  ever  existed ;  whether  the  heads  of  its  members  were  long,  ac- 
cording to  Penka,  or  short  according  to  Sergi ;  whether  its  original  habitat  was 
Scandinavia,  the  Lithuanian  Steppe,  South- Eastern  Russia,  Central  Asia,  or  India 
itself,  as  various  authorities  have  held ;  or  again  whether  the  term  Aryan  is 
anything  more  than  a  philological  expression  denoting  the  heterogeneous  group 
of  people  whose  languages  belong  to  the  Aryan  family  of  speech— these  are 
questions  which  may  for  our  present  purpose  be  left  unanswered.  We  are 
concerned  merely  with  the  fact  that  there  exists  in  the  Punjab  and  Rajputana 
at  the  present  day,  a  definite  physical  type,  represented  by  the  Jats  and  Bajputs, 
which  is  marked  by  a  relatively  long,  (dolicho- cephalic)  head  ;  a  straight,  finely 
cut  (leptorrhine)  nose  ;  a  long,  symmetrically  narrow  face ;  a  well  developed 
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forehead,  regular  features,  and  a  high  facial  angle.  The  stature  is  high  and 
the  general  build  of  the  figure  is  well  proportioned,  being  relatiyely  massive  in 
the  .Tats  and  relatively  slender  in  the  Eajputs.  Throughout  the  group  the 
predominant  colour  of  the  skin  is  a  very  light  transparent  brown,  with  a  ten- 
dency towards  darker  shades  in  the  lower  social  strata.  Except  among  the 
Meos  and  Minas  of  Bjajputana,  where  a  strain  of  Bhil  blood  may  perhaps  be 
discerned,  the  type  shows  no  signs  of  having  been  modified  by  contact  with  the 
Dravidians ;  its  physical  characteristics  are  remarkably  uniform  ;  and  the  geogra- 
phical conditions  of  its  habitat  tend  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  intermixture 
with  the  black  races  of  the  South.  In  respect  of  their  social  characters  the  Indc- 
Aryans,  as  I  have  ventured  to  call  them,  are  equally  distinct  from  the  bulk  of 
the  Indian  people.  They  have  not  M'holly  escaped  the  contagion  of  caste  ;  but 
its  bonds  are  less  rigid  here  than  elsewhere;  and  the  social  system  retains 
features  which  recall  the  more  fluid  organization  of  the  tribe.  •  Marriage  in 
particular  is  not  restricted  by  tlie  hard  and  fast  limits  which  caste  tends  to 
impose  but  is  regulated  within  large  groups  by  the  principle  of  hypergamy  or 
'  marrying  up '  which  was  supposed  to  govern  the  connubial  relalions  of  the 
four  original  classes  («ar»»a)  in  the  system  described  by  Manu.  Even  now  Eaj- 
puts and  Jats  occasionally  intermarry,  the  Eajputs  taking  wives  from  the  Jats 
but  refusing  to  give  their  own  maidens  in  return.  What  is  the  exception  to-day 
is  said  to  have  been  the  rule  in  earlier  times.  In  short,  both  social  and  physical 
characters  are  those  of  a  comparatively  homogeneous  community  which  has 
been  but  little  affected  by  crossing  with  alien  races. 

800.  The  uniformity  of  the  Indo- Aryan  type  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  its  non-in. 
one  of  two  hypotheses  (1)  that  its  members  were  indigenous  to  the  Punjab,  (2)  ^'^"^  °"°'°' 
that  they  entered  India  in  a  compact  body  or  in  a  continuous  stream  of  families 

from  beyond  the  North-West  Frontier.  It  is  clear  that  they  cannot  have  come 
by  sea,  and  equally  clear  that  they-  could  not  have  found  their  way  into  India 
round  the  Eastern  end  of  the  Himalayas.  The  theory  that  the  Punjab  was  the 
cradle  of  the  Aryan  race  was  propounded  by  Mr.  A.  Curzon*  about  fifty  years 
ago  on  the  basis  of  some  rather  crude  linguistic  speculations ;  but  it  met  with  no 
acceptance  .and  the  opinion  of  European  scholars  from  Von  Schlegel  down  to 
.the  present  time  is  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  foreign  origin  of  the  Indo- 
Aryans.  The  arguments  appealed  to  are  mainly  philological.  Vedic  literature, 
indeed,  as  Zimmerf  admits,  throws  but  scanty  light  upon  the  subject,  for  no  great 
weight  can  be  laid  upon  ihe  identification  of  the  river  Basa  with  the  Araxes, 
the  name  by  which  the  Jaxartes  was  known  to  Herodotus.  Following  authority, 
however,  we  may  assume  for  our  present  purpose  that  the  ancestors  of  the 
Ihdo- Aryans  came  into  India  from  the  north-west,  and  that  at  the  time  of 
their  arrival  the  peninsula,  as  far  as  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  Dravidians.  The  only  indication  of  the  latter  people  having 
extended  further  to  the  west,  is  to  be  found  in  the  survival  of  Brahui,  an  island 
of  supposed  Dravidian  speech,  among  the  Iranian  languages  of  Baluchistan. 
But  the  present  speakers  of  Brahui  are  certainly  not  Dravidians  by  race  ;  and 
we  find  no  traces  of  Dravidian  blood  among  the  Indo- Aryans  of  to-day.  It  seems 
probable,  therefore,  that  when  the  Indo-Aryans  entered  the  Punjab  they  brought 
their  own  women  with  them,  and  were  not  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  capturing 
Dravidian  brides.  On  no  other  supposition  can  we  explain  the  comparative 
purity  of  their  type. 

801.  Now  if  the  physical  and  social  conditions  of  the  Indian  Borderland  had  The  mode  of 
been  the  same  in  those  remote  ages  as  we  find  them  at  the  present  day,  it  is  |ts  eaUy  into 
difi&cult  to  see  how  the  slow  advance  of  family  or  tribal  migration  could  have  pro-  "  '*" 
ceeded  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  result  in  an  effective  occupation  of  the  Punjab. 

The  frontier  strip  itself,  a  mere  tangle  of  barren  hills  and  narrow  valleys,  is  ill 
adapted  to  serve  as  an  officina  gen  Hum  ;  while  a  pastoral  people  moving  by  clans  or 
families  from  more  favoured  regions  further  west  would  have  found  their  way 
barred  by  obstacles  which  only  the  strongest  members  of  the  community  could 
have  surmounted.  The  women  and  children  must  have  been  left  behind  or  they 
Ti^iould  have  perished  by  the  way.  Again,  given  the  present  rainfall  and  climate 
of  the  countries  adjacent  to  India,  where  should  we  find  to-day,  within 
a  rheasurable  distance  of  the  frontier,  the  favoured  region  that  would  give  off 

~  •  J.  E.  A.  S.,  XVI,  172—200.  ' 

t  Zimtuer,  AUindisches  Iieben,  pp.  15  and  101. 
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the  swarm  of    emigrants  required  to  people  the    Punjab  ?    Surely  not  -in 
South-Eastern  Persia,  with  its  inhospitable  deserts  of  shifting  sand  ;  nor  on  the 
dreary  Central  Asian  steppes  where  only  a  scanty  nomadic  population  finds 
a  meagre  subsistence.    Eut  is  it  certain  that  during  the  three  or  four  thousand 
years  that   may   have   elapsed   since  the   Aryans   began  to  press  forward  into 
India  the  climate  of  the  countries  through   which  tliey  passed  may  not  have 
undergone  a  material  change  ?     There  is   a    certain  amount  of  _  evidence,  the 
value  of   which  I   am  anxious  not  to  overrate,  in  favour  of  this   supposition^ 
Mr.  W.  T.  Blanford,  writing  in  ISTi*  thought  it  probable  that  the  rainfall  both 
in  Central  Asia  and  Persia  had  fallen  olT  greatly  in  modern  times,  and  that  owing 
mainly  to  this  cause,  and  in  a  less  degree  to  the  destruction  of  trees  and  bushes, 
the  climate  had  become  appreciably  drier,  cultivation  had  fallen  ofE  and  the 
population  had  greatly  declined  in  numbers.    Nearly  thirty  years  later,  we  find 
Mr.  Blatiford's  views  confirmed  and  developed  by  Mr.  E.  Vredenburg  in  his 
Geological   Sketch  of  the  Baluchistan   Desert  and  part  of  Eastern   Persiat. 
Mr.  Vredenburg  applies  to  the  problem  the  known  principles  of  physical  geogra- 
phy and  shows  how,  given  a  dwindling  rainfall,  in  a  tract  situated  like  Eastern 
Persia  and  Baluchistan  evaporation  is  bound  to  produce  the  present  condition  of 
perennial  drought.   As  the  rainfall  declines  fertile  plains  relapse  into  deserts  ; 
lakes  are  transformed  into  hideous  salt  marshes  ;    the  springs  in  the  hills 
dry    up  and  an  era  of  desolation  sets  in.    No  human  agency  however  corrupt, 
no  mere  mis- government  however  colossal,  could  bring  about  such  widespread 
disaster.     The  village    communities,   give  them  but  earth  and  water,   would 
outlast  the  conqueror  and  the  marauder,   as  they  have   done  in  India.     The 
forces  of   nature  alone   could  defeat  their  patient  industry.     It  is  the  great 
merit  of  Mr.  Yredenburg's  paper  that  it  indicates  the   true   cause  of  the  facts 
observed  and  exposes  the  fallacy  of  the  belief,  countenanced  by  a  long  series  of 
travellers,  that  oriental  inertia  and   corruption  are   chiefly  answerable  for  the 
present  condition  of  Baluchistan.     In  illustration  of  the  state  of  things  which 
must  have  existed  in  some  former  age  he  tells  us  how  in  the  desolate  valleys  of 
the  State  of  Kharan  there  exist  hundreds  of  stone   walls,   known   locally  as 
gorhands  or  "  dams  of  the  infidels,"  which  mark  the  edges  of  ancient  terraced 
fields  and  retain   even  now  remnants  of  soil  which  once  was  cultivated.     A 
legend  still  survives  that  the  builders  of  these  walls  carried  the  earth  in  bags 
on  their  backs  from  the  alluvial  desert  to  the  south;  a  form  of  labour  which 
the  indolent  Baloch  regards  as  degrading  to  the  dignity  of  a  man.     Toil  of  this 
sort,  whether  the  soil  was  transported  by  beasts  of  burden  or  by  men,   can  only 
have  been  undertaken  in  the  certain  hope    of  a  substantial  return.  No  one 
would  construct  fields  in  a  rainless  wilderness  of  ravines,  or  build  walls  which* 
have  lasted  for  centuries  to  retain  water  where  water  there  was  none.    Nor  is  it 
likely  that  the  cultivation  was  confined  to  the  hills.     Arguing  from  what  one  sees 
in  India  it  seems  far  more  likely  that    these  terraced   fields  represent  the 
overflow  of  a  flourishing  agricultural  community  driven  up  into  the  hills  by 
the  pressure  of  population  in  the  plains.     Gradually  as  the  climate  changed,  the 
level  alluvial  tracts,   deprived  of  rainfall,   lapsed  into  desert ;  the  bulk  of  the 
population  drifted  on  into  the  Punjab  while  those  who  remained  behind  turned 
their  ploughshares  into  swords  and  eked  out  by  pillage  the  meagre  livelihood 
to  be  won  from  patches  of  soil  in  the  hiUs.     Last  of  all,  the  springs  on  which 
this  scanty  cultivation  depended  shrunk    and  disappeared,  till  nothing  was 
left  but  the  stone  walls  to  recall  the  labours  of  the  forgotten  people  who  built 
them. 

802.  The  picture,  which  these  observations  enable  us  to  construct,  of  a  country 
of  great  lakes  and  fertile  plains  extending  from  the  centre  of  Persia  to  the  western 
confines  of  India,  or  let  us  say  from  the  Dasht-i-Kavir  in  "Western  Khorasan  to 
the  deserts^f  Kegistan  and  Kharan,  may  help  to  throw  light  upon  the  problem 
of  the  Indo-Aryan  advance  into  the  Punjab.  The  population  of  such  a  tract,  as 
they  began  to  press  on  their  own  means  of  subsistence  or  were  pushed  forward 
by  incursions  from  the  west,  would  naturally  have  moved  on  by  tribes  and  families 
without  any  disturbance  of  their  social  order,  and  would  have  occupied  the 
valley  of  the  Indus,  Arriving  there  as  an  organized  society,  like  the  children 
of  Israel  when  they  entered  Palestine,   they  would  have  had  no  need  and  no 

*  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  XXIX  (1873.) 
t  Mem.  Gepl.  Surv«j  of  India,  XXXI,  Pt.  2, 
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temptation  to  take  to  themselves  any  Dravidian  daugMers  of  Heth,  and  they  would 
have  preserved  their  type  as  distinct  as  we  find  it  in  the  Punjab  to-day.  The 
movement  must  of  course  have  been  gradual  and  must  have  extended  over  many 
centuries,  during  which  time  the  climate  continued  to  dry  up  and  the  possibilities 
of  agriculture  to  decline.  When  the  new  conditions  had  become  fully  established 
the  North- Western  Trontiei'  of  India  was  closed  to  the  slow  advance  of  family  or 
tribal  migration  and  remained  open  only  to  bands  of  fighting  men  or  adven- 
turous notoads,  who  could  force  their  way  through  long  zones  of  waterless  deserts 
ending  in  a  maze  of  robber-haunted  hills.  Armed  invasion  took  the  place  of 
peaceful  colonization.  But  the  invaders,  however  great  their  strength,  could  in 
any  case  bring  relatively  few  women  in  their  train.  This  is  the  determining 
factor  both  of  the  ethnology  and  of  the  history  of  India.  As  each  wave  of 
conquerors,  Greek,  Scythian,  Arab,  M  oghal,  that  entered  the  country  by  land 
became  more  or  less  absorbed  in  the  indigenous  population,  their  physique 
changed,  their  individuality  vanished,  their  energy  was  sapped,  and  dominion 
passed  from  their  hands  into  those  of  more  vigorous  successors. 

803.  For  the  origin  of  the  Aryo-Dravidian  type  we  need  not  travel  beyond  the  The  Arjo- 
ingenious  hypothesis  put  forward  by  Dr.   Hoernle  twenty   years  ago   and  con-  Dravidians: 
firmed  by  the  recent  researches  of  Dr.   Grierson's  Linguistic  Survey.     'I'his  theory; 
theory  supposes  that  after  the  first  swarm  of  Indo-Aryans  had  occupied  the 
Punjabj  a  second  wave  of  Aryan-speaking  people,  the  remote  ancestors  of  the 
Aryo-Dravidians  of  to-day,  impelled  by  some  ethnic  upheaval,  or  driven  forward 
by  the  change  of  climate   in  Central  Asia  to   which   we  have   referred  above, 
made  their  way  into  India   through  Gilgit  and   Chitral,and   established  them- 
selves in  the  plains  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  the  sacred  Middle-land  {Madhya- 
desa)  of  Vedic  tradition.     Here  they  came   in  contact  with   the   Dravidians ; . 
here  by  the  stress  of  that  contact,  caste  was   evolved ;   here  the   Vedas  were 
composed  and  the  whole  fantastic  structure  of  orthodox  ritual  and  usage   was 
built   up.     Por  tlie   linguistic  evidence  in  favour  of  this  view  I  must  refer  the 
reader  to  Dr.  Grierson's   Chapter  on  language.     For  my  present  purpose   it  is 
sufficient  to  rote  that  the  record  of  physical   characters   bears  out   the  conclu- 
sions stiggested  by  philology.    The  type  of  the  people  now  dwelling  in  the 
Middle-land  is  precisely  what  might  have  been  expected  to  result  from  the 
incursion  of   a  fair   long-headed  race,  travelling  by  a  route  which   prevented       , 
women   from   accompanying   them,   into  a   land   inhabited  by    dark-skinned 
DraVidians.     I'he  men  of  the  stronger  race  took  to  themselves  the  women  of 
the  weaker,  and  from  these  unions  was  evolved  the  mixed  type  which  we  find 
in  Hindustan  and  Bihar.     The  degree  of  intermixture  varied  to  the  extent 
indicated  in  the  detailed  tables  of  measurements ;  at  one  end  of  the  scale  the 
type  approaches  the  Indo- Aryan,  at  the  other  it  almost  merges  in  the  Dravidian. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  theory  of  a  second  wave  of  Aryans,  resting  as  it 
does  on  the  somewhat  uncertain  data  of  philology,  is  not  really  required  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  the  facts.     Why  should  we  not  content  ourselves  by 
assuming  that  the  original  Indo-Aryans  outgrew  their  settlements  on  the  Indus 
and  threw  off  swarms  of  emigrants  who  passed  down  the  Ganges  valley,   modi- 
fying their  type  as  they  went  by  alliances  with  the  Dravidian  inhabitants  ? 
But  on  this  view  of  the  problem  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the   marked 
divergence  of  type  that  distinguishes  the  people  of  the  Eastern  Punjab  from 
the  people  of   Western  Hindustan.    If  there  had  been  no  second  and  distinct 
incursion  coming  in  like  a  wedge  behind  the  original  colonists,  no   such  sharp 
contrast  would  now  be  discernible.     One  type  would  melt  into  the  other  by  im- 
perceptible gradations  and  scientific  observation  and  popular  impressions  would 
rot  concur,  as  they  do,  in  affirming  that  a  marked  change   takes  place  some- 
where about  the   longitude  of  Sirhind — a  name  which  itself  preserves  the 
tradition  of  an    ethnic    frontier.     Nor  is  this  the  only  point  in  favour   of 
Dr.  Hoernle's  hypothesis.     It  further  explains  how  it  is  that  the  Vedic  hymns 
contain  no  reference  to  the  route  by  which  the  Aryans  entered  India  or  to  their 
earlier  settlements  on  the  Indus ;  and  it  accounts  for  the  antagonism  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  sections  and  for  the  fact  that  the  latter  were  regarded 
as  comparative  barbarians  by  the  more  cultured  inhabitants  of  the  Middle-land. 

804%  When  we  leave  Bihar  and  pass  on  eastward  into  the  steamy  rice  fields  The  Mongoio- 
6f  Bengal,  the  Indo-Aryan  element  thins  out  rapidly  and  appears  only  in  a  Dravidians. 
sporadic  form.    The  bulk  of  the  population  is  Dravidian,  modified  by  a  strain 
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of  Mongoloid  blood  which  is  relatively  strong  in  the  East  and  appreciably 
weaker  in.  the  West.  Even  in  Bengal,  however,  where  the  Indo- Aryan  factor 
is  so  small  as  to  be  hardly  traceable,  certain  exceptions  niay  be  noticed.  The 
tradition  cherished  by  the  Brahmans  and  Kayasths  of  Bengal  that  their 
ancestors  came  from  Kanauj  at  the  invitation  of  King  Adisurto  introduce 
Vedic  ritual  into  an  unhallowed  region  is  borne  out  to  a  substantial  degree  by 
the  measurements  of  these  castes,  though  even  among  them  indications  are  not 
wanting  of  occasional  intermixture  with  Dravidians.*  If,  however,  the  type  is 
regarded  as  a  whole  the  racial  features  are  seen  to  be  comparatively  distinct. 
The  physical  degeneration  uhich  has  taken  place  may  be  due  to  the  influence 
of  a  relaxing  climate  and  an  enfeebling  diet,  and  still  more  perhaps  to  the 
practice  of  marrying  immature  children,  the  great  blot  on  the  social  system  of 
the  upper  classes  of  Bengal. 

805.  Of  the  foreign  elements  that  have  contributed  to  the  making  of  the 
Indian  people  two  have  now  been  passed  in  review.  We  have  seen  the  Indo- 
Aryan  type  maintaining  a  high  degree  of  purity  in  the  Punjab  and  Rajputana, 
transformed  by  an  increasing  admixture  of  Dravidian  blood  in  Hindustan  and 
Bihar,  and  vanishing  beyond  recognition  in  the  swamps  of  Lower  Bengal. 
We  have  found  the  Mongoloid  races  predominant  on  the  eastern  and 
northern  frontiers,  confined  to  the  hills  where  the  people  of  the  plains  were 
strong,  but  further  east,  where  they  came  in  contact  with  feebler  folk, 
mixing  with  the  Dravidian  element  to  form  the  type  characteristic  of  the 
mass  of  the  population  of  Bengal  and  Assam.  A  third  foreign  element  still 
remains  to  be  accounted  for.  It  has  long  been  known,  mainly  from  Chinese 
sources,  supplemented  by  the  evidence  of  coins  aaid  the  unoertairv  testimony 
of  Indian  tradition,  that  long  after  the  settlement  of  the  Indo-Aryans  in  the 
Punjab  successive  swarms  of  nomadic  people,  vaguely  designated  Sakas  or 
Scythians,  forced  a  way  into  India  from  the  west,  and  established  their  dominion 
over  portions  of  the  Punjab,  Sind,  Gujarat,  Rajputana,  and  Central  India. 
The' impulse  which  started  them  on  their  wanderings  may  be  traced  in  some 
instances  to  tribal  upheavals  in  far  distant  China,  while  in  other  oases  bands 
already  on  the  move  were  puslied  forward  from  Central  Asia.  All  these  peoples 
came  from  regions  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  have  from  time  immemorial  been 
occupied  by  broad-headed  races. 

806.  In  the  time  of  the  Aohsemenian  kings  of  Persia  the  Scythians   who 
were  linown  to  the  Chinese  as  Sse  occupied  the  regions  lying  between  the  lower 
course  of  the  Sillis  or  Jaxartes  and  lake   Balkash.     We  learn  from  Herodotus 
that  according  to  the  opinion  of  classical  antiquity  these  Scythians  were  riding 
people  who  wore  breeches  and  used  bows  of  a  fashion  of  their  own.    It  may  fee 
gathered  from  other  sources  that  the  empire  of  the  Scythians  extended  up 
to  the  plains  of  Eastern  Turkestan.     In  the   sixth   century  B.C.   the  Scythians, 
who  were  then  renowned  for  their  valour  and  their  riches,  came  within  the 
scope  of  the  ambitious  policy  of  Cyrus.     Their  king   Amorges  was  mad6  priso- 
ner, but  Sparethra,  his  wife,  rallied  the  remains  of  the  army,  repulsed  the  Per- 
sians, and  compelled  them  to  surrender  her  husband  in  exchange  for  the  priso- 
ners   she  had  taken.     Notwithstanding  this   temporary  success    the     Scyth- 
ians were  nevertheless  recognized  as  tributaries  of  the  Persians,  and  the  portion 
of  Turkestan  which  they  occupied  formed  the  twentieth  Satrapy    of  the  Per- 
sian Empire.    Later  on  they  regained  their  independence,  for  at  the  battle  of 
Arbela   we  find  them  fighting  on  the  Persian  side  no   longer   as   subjects  but 
allies.     'Ihe  fragments  of  early  Scythian  history  which  may  be   collected  from 
classical  writers  are  supplemented  by  the  Chinese  annals  which   tell  us  how  the 
Sse,  originally  located  in  Southern  China,  occupied  Sogdiana  and  1  ransoxiana  at 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Graeco-Bactrian  monarchy  about  the  year 
165   B.C.    Dislodged  from  these  regions  by  the   Yuechi,   who  had  themselves 
been  put  to  flight  by  the   Huns,  the   Sse  invaded  Bactriana,   an  enterprise  in 
which  they  were  frequently  allied  with  the   Parthians.     To  this  circumstance, 
says  Ujfalvy,  may  be  due  the  resemblance  which  exists  between  the  Scythian 
coins  of  India  and  those  of  the  Parthian  kings.     At  a  later  period  the  Yuechi 
made  a  further  advance  and  drove  the  Scythians  or  Sakas'  out  of   Bactriana, 
whereupon    the  latter  crossed  the    Paropamisus  and    took  possession  of  the 

•  Mr.  Romesh  Chfindra  Uutt,  CLE.,  pointed  out  long  ngo  that  "aboriginal blood  enters  largely  in  the  exist- 
ing Brahman  commuuity  of  Bengal."    Calc.  ISeview,  LXXV,  page  238. 
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country  called  after  them  Sakastan,  comprising  Segistan,  Arachosia,  and  Drangi- 
ana.  But  they  were  left  in  possession  only  for  100  years,  for  in  the  year  25  B.  0. 
the  Yuechi  disturbed  them  afresh.  A  body  of  Scythians  then  emigrated  east- 
ward and  founded  a  kingdom  in  the  western  portion  of  the  Punjab.  The  route 
they  followed  in  their  advance  upon  India  is  uncertain ;  but  to  a  people  of 
their  habits  who  were  already  located  in  Sakastan  it  would  seem  that  the  march 
through  Baluchistan  and  Kachhi  would  have  presented  no  serious  difficulty. 
Among  the  sculptured  figures  on  the  rock  of  Behistan  there  is  one  which 
bears  the  name  of  Sakuka  the  Scythian.  Khanikoff,  writing  in  1866,  professed 
to  recognize  in  this  figure  the  features  of  a  Kirghiz  of  the  present  day.  Uifalvy, 
however,  regards  the  statement  as  doubtful.  He  says  that  he  has  never  seen  a 
Kirghiz  with  such  a  luxuriant  beard,  and  the  physiognomy  of  the  figure  in 
question  appears  to  him  to  be  Turko- Tartar  presenting  a  mixture  of  Mongolian 
and  Aryan  Uneaments. 

807.  The  Indo-Scythian  Yuechi,  afterwards  known  as  the  Tokhari,  while 
settled  in  Eastern  Turkestan  to  the  south  of  the  Tian  Shan  range  were  defeated 
by  the  Hiung-nu  or  Huns  in  201-166  B.  C.  They  fled  towards  the  west,  crossed 
the  mountains  and  iook  possession  of  the  part  of  Bactriana  inhabited  by  the 
Tajiks.  A  portion  of  them  remained  in  Eastern  Turkestan  in  the  mountainous 
country  to  the  south-west  of  Khotan.  The  Chinese  called  these  people  the  Siao 
or  little  Yuechi  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  others  whom  they 
designated  the  Ta  or  great  Yuechi.  "The  Yuechi  occupied  Central  Asia  and  the 
north-west  of  India  for  more  than  five  centuries  from  130  B.  C.  to  425  A.  D. 
The  Hindus  called  them  Sakas  and  Turushkas,  but  their  kings  seem  to  have 
known  of  no  other  dynastic  title  than  that  of  Kushan.  The  Chinese  annals  tell 
us  how  Kitolo,  Chief  of  the  great  Kushans,  whose  name  is  identified  with  the 
Kidara  of  the  coins,  giving  way  before  the  incursions  of  the  Ephthahtes  crossed 
the  Paropamisus  and  founded  in  the  year  425  of  our  era  the  kingdom  of  Gand- 
hara  of  which  in  the  time  of  his  son-  Peshawar  became  the  capital.  Pifty  years 
later  the  Ephthalites  took  possession  of  Gandhara  and  forced  the  Kushans  to 
retreat  into  Chitral,  Gilgit,  and  Kashmir. 

808.  Just  at  the  time  when  the  Kushans  were  establishing  themselves  in 
Gandhara,  the  Ephthalites  or  Hoa  of  the  Chinese  annals,  who  were  then  settled 
on  the  north  of  the  great  wall  of  China,  being  driven  out  of  their  territory  by  the 
Juan-Juan  started  westward  and  overran  in  succession  Sogdiana,  Khwarizm, 
Bactriana,  and  finally  the  north-west  portion  of  India.  Their  invading  move- 
ments reached  India  in  the  reign  of  Skanda  Gupta,  462 — 480,  and  brought 
about  the  disruption  of  the  Gupta  Empire.  The  Ephthalites  were  known  in 
India  as  Huns.  The  leader  of  the  invasion  of  India,  who  succeeded  in  snatching 
Gandhara  from  the  Kushans  and  established  his  capital  at  Sakala,  is  called  by 
the  Chinese  Laelih  and  the  inscriptions  enable  us  to  identify  him  with  the 
original  Lakhan  Udayaditya  of  the  coins.  His  son  Toramana  (490 — 616)  took 
possession  of  Gujarat,  Rajputana  and  portion  of  the  Ganges  valley,  and  in  this 
way  the  Huns  came  into  possession  of  the  ancient  Gupta  kingdom.  Toramana's 
successor  Mihirakula  (515 — 544)  added  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  Kashmir 
to  his  kingdom,  but  eventually  succumbed  to  the  combined  attack  of  a  con- 
federation of  the  Hindu  Princes  of  Malwa  and  Magadha. 

809.  These  are  the  historical  data.    Scanty  as  they  are,  they  serve  to  establish  K?  possible 
the  fact  that  during  a  long  period  of  time  swarms  of  nomadic  people,  whose  out-  '""'^"'" 
landish  names  are   conveniently   summed  up  in   the  generic  term  Scythian, 
poured  into   India,  conquered  and  governed.     Their  coins  are  now  the  sole 
memorial  of  their  rule,  but  their  inroads  probably  began  many  centuries  before 

coins  were  struck  or  annals  compiled.  Of  the  people  themselves  all  traces  seem 
to  have  vanished  and  the  student  who  enquires  what  has  become  of  them  finds 
nothing  more  tangible  than  the  modern  conjecture  that  they  are  represented  by 
the  Jats  and  Pajputs.  But  the  grounds  for  this  opinion  are  of  the  flimsiest 
description  and  consist  mainly  of  the  questionable  assumption  that  the  people 
\nho  are  called  Jats  at  the.  present  day  must  have  something  to  do  with  the  people 
who  were  known  to  Herodotus  as  Getae.  Now  apart  from  the  fact  that  resem- 
blances of  names  are  mostly  misleading— witness  the  Roman  identification  of 
these  very  Getae  with  the  Goths— we  have  good  historical  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  Scythian  invaders  of  India  came  from  a  region  occupied  exclusively 
by  broad-headed  races  and  must  themselves  have  belonged  to  that  type.    They 
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were  by  all  accounts  nations  or  hordes  of  horsemen,  short  and  sturdy  of  stature, 
and  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  bow.  In  their  original  homes  on  the  Central 
Asian  steppes  their  manner  of  life  was  that  of  pastoral  nomads ;  and  their 
instincts  were  of  the  predatory  order.  It  seems  therefore  prima  facie  unhkely 
that  their  descendants  are  to  be  looked  for  among  tribes  who  are  essentially  of 
the  long-headed  type,  tall  heavy  men  without  any  natural  aptitude  for  horse- 
manship, settled  agriculturists  with  no  traditions  of  a  nomadic  and  marauding 
past.  Still  less  probable  is  it  that  waves  of  foreiga  conquerors  entering  India 
at  a  date  when  the  Indo- Aryans  had  long  been  an  organized  community  should 
have  been  absorbed  by  them  so  completely  as  to  take  rank  among  their  most 
typical  representatives,  while  the  form  of  their  heads,  the  most  persistent  of 
racial  distinctions,  was  transformed  from  the  extreme  of  one  type  to  the  extreme 
of  another  without  leaving  any  trace  of  the  transitional  forms  involved^  in  the 
process.  '  Such  are  the  contradictions  which  beset  the  attempt  to  identify  the 
Scythians  with  the  Jats  and  Rajputs.  The  only  escape  from  them  seems  to  lie 
in  an  alternative  hypothesis  which  is  suggested  by  the  measurements  summar- 
ised in  the  Scytho-Dravidian  Table.  These  data  show  that  a  zone  of  broad- 
headed  people  may  still  be  traced  southwards  from  the  region  of  the  Western 
Punjab  in  which  we  lose  sight  of  the  Scythians,  right  through  the  Deccan  till  it 
attains  its  furthest  extension  among  the  Coorgs.  Is  it  not  conceivable  that  this 
may  mark  the  track  of  the  Scythians  who  first  occupied  the  great  grazing  coun- 
try of  the  Western  Punjab  and  then,  pressed  upon  by  later  invaders  and  finding 
their  progress  eastward  blocked  by  the  Indo-Aryans,  turned  towards  the  south, 
mingled  with  the  Dravidian  population  and  became  the  ancestors  of  the  Mara- 
thas  ?  The  physical  type  of  the  people  of  the  Deccan  accords  fairly  well  with 
this  theory,  while  the  arguments  derived  from  language  [and  religion  do  not 
seem  to  conflict  with  it.  Por,  after  entering  India  the  Scythians  readily 
adopted  an  Aryan  language  written  in  the  Kharosthi  character  and  accepted 
Buddhism  as  their  religion.  These  they  would  have  carried  with  them  to  the 
south.  Their  Prakrit  speech  would  have  developed  into  Marathi  while  their 
Buddhistic  doctrines  would  have  been  absorbed  in  that  fusion  of  magic  and 
metaphysics  which  has  resulted  in  popular  Hinduism.  Nor  is  it  wholly  fanci- 
ful to  discover  some  aspects  of  Maratha  history  which  lend  it  incidental  support. 
On  this  view  the  wide-ranging  forays  of  the  Marathas,  their  guerilla  methods 
of  warfare,  their  unscrupulous  dealings  with  friend  and  foe,  their  genius  for 
intrigue  and  their  consequent  failure  to  build  up  an  enduring  dominion,  and 
finally  the  individuality  of  character  and  tenacity  of  purpose  which  distinguish 
them  at  the  present  day — aU  these  may  be  regarded  as  parts  of  the  inheritance 
which  has  come  to  them  from  their  Scythian  ancestors.  , 

Social  810.  Up  to  this  point  I  have  been  dealing  with  the  racial  divisions  of  the 

tirtribe.'  people  of  India,  with  Ethnology  properly  so  called.  I  now  turn  to  their  social 
divisions,  to  the  Ethnographic  data  as  distinguished  from  the  Ethnological.  These 
divisions  are  either  tribes  or  castes,  which  in  their  turn  are  further  sub-divided 
with  reference  usually  to  matrimonial  considerations.  A  tribe  as  we  find  it  in 
India  is  a  collection  of  families  or  groups  of  families  bearing  a  common  name 
which  as  a  rule  does  not  denote  any  specific  occupation ;  generally  claiming 
common  descent  from  a  mythical  or  historical  ancestor  and  occasionally  from 
an  animal,  but  in  some  parts  of  the  country  held  together  rather  by  the  obliga- 
tions of  blood-feud  than  by  the  tradition  of  kinship ;  usually  speaking  the  same 
language  and  occupying,  professing,  or  claiming  to  occupy  a  definite  tract  of 
country.  A  tribe  is  not  necessarily  endogamous ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  an 
invariable  rule  that  a  man  of  a  particular  tribe  must  marry  a  woman  of  that  tribe 
and  cannot  marry  a  woman  of  a  different  tribe. 

fnbes  "*  ^^^'  ^^  ™^y  distinguish  several  kinds  of  tribes  in  various  parts  of  India 

and  although  it  cannot  be  said  that  each  of  the  seven  racial  types  has  its  own  dis- 
tinctive form  of  tribe,  nevertheless  the  correspondence  between  the  two  sets  of 
■groupings  is  sufficiently  close  to  warrant  the  conjecture  that  each  type  was 
originally  organized  on  a  characteristic  tribal  basis  and  that,  where  tribes  have 
disappeared,  their  disappearance  has  been  effected  by  caste  insensibly  absorbing 
and  transforming  the  tribal  divisions  which  it  found  in  possession  of  particular 
localities.  In  describing  the  varieties  of  tribes  I  shall  therefore  follow  the 
ethnic  types  already  determined  by  physical  characters. 
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812.  The  Dravidian  tribe   exists  in  its  most  compact  and  vigorous  form  The 
among  the  people  of  Ohota  Nagpur.      Descriptions  of  two  typical  instances  are  D^'^idwn 
given  in  the  Appendix  under  the  heads  of  Munda  and  Santal.     Such  a  tribe  is  "  ^' 
usually  divided  into  a  number  of  exogamous  groups,  each  of  which  bears  the 
name  of  an  animal  or  plant  common  in  the  locality.     Usually  also  there  is  a 
distinct  village  organization  comprising  in  its  most '  developed  forms  a  headman 

with  his  assistant  and  a  priest  with  various  acolytes  whose  business  it  is  to 
propitiate  the  various  undefined  powers  from  whom  physical  ills  are  to  be  appre- 
hended. Another  remarkable  instance  of  the  tribal  organization  of  the  Dravi- 
dians  is  to  be  found  among  the  Kandbs  or  Kondhs  of  the  Orissa  Kandh  Mais, 
once  infamous  for  the  human  sacrifices  which  they  offered  to  propitiate  the 
earth  goddess  with  the  object  of  ensuring  good  crops  and  immunity  from  disease 
and  accidents.  A  grim  memorial  of  tliese  forgotten  horrors  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Madras  Museum  in  the  form  of  a  rude  representation  in  wood  of  the  head 
and  trunk  of  an  elephant  pivoted  on  a  stout  post.  To  this  the  victim  was 
bound  head  downwards  and  the  machine  was  slowly  turned  round  in  the  centre 
of  a  crowd  of  worshippers  who  hacked  and  tore  away  scraps  of  flesh  to  bury  in 
their  fields,  chanting  the  while  a  ghastly  hymn  an  extract  from  which  illustrates 
very  clearly  the  theory  of  sympathetic  magic  underlying  the  ritual— 

As  tte  tears  stream  from  thine  eyes, 

So  may  the  rain  pour  down  in  Isdr ; 

As  the  mucus  trickles  from  thy  nostrils, 

So  may  it  drizzle  at  intervals ; 

As  thy  blood  gushes  forth, 

So  may  the  vegetation  sprout  j 

As  thy  gore  falls  in  drops, 

So  may  the  grains  of  rice  form. 

A  number  of  these  wooden  elephants,  which  had  been  used  at  sacrifices, 
were  found  and  burnt  by  the  British  officers  who  put  down  human  sacrifice 
in  the  Kandh  country.  The  worm-eaten  specimen  at  Madras  is  probably 
unique.  The  Kandhs  are  divided  into  50  gocJiis  or  exogamous  sects,  each  of 
which  bears  the  name  of  a  muta  or  village ;  believes  all  its  members  to  be 
descended  from  a  common  ancestor,  and  as  a  rule  dwells  as  a  body  of  blood- 
relations  in  the  commune  or  group  of  villages  after  which  it  is  called.  The 
Kandh  gocU  appears,  therefore,  to  represent  the  nearest  approach  that  has  yet 
been  discovered  to  the  local  exogamous  tribe  believed  by  Mr.  McLennan 
to  be  the  primitive  unit  of  human  society. 

813.  The  Mongoloid  type  of  tribe  as  found  in  the  Naga  Hills  is  divided  The 
somewhat  on  the  same  pattern  as  the  Kandhs  into  a  number  of  Khels,  each  t^^°f°'"'^ 
of  which  is  in  theory  an  exogamous  group  of  blood-relations  dwelling  apart 

in  its  own  territory  and  more  or  less  at  war  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Each 
Khel  fortifies  the  locality  which  it  inhabits  with  a  stockade,  a  deep  ditch  fuU 
of  bamboo  calthrops,  and  a  craftily  devised  ladder,  and  raids  are  constantly  made 
by  one  upon  the  other  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  wives.  So  far  as  our 
present  researches  have  gone  no  very  clear  traces  have  been  found  of  totemism 
among  the  Mongoloid  races  of  India,  but  the  Mongoloid  people  of  the  Eastern 
Himalayas  and  the  Ohittagong  Hills  have  a  singular  system  of  _  exogamous 
groups  based  upon  their  real  or  mythical  ancestors.  Instances  of  this  grotesque 
variant  of  eponymy  are  the  Chakma  clans  Ichdpochd,  '  the  man  who  ate  rotten 
shrimps,'  Fird  bhdngd  •  the  fat  man  who  broke  the  stool,'  Aruyd,  *  the  skeleton,' 
and  so  forth. 

814.  Among  the  Turho-Iraniam  there  seem  to  be  two  distinct  types  of  The  Tnrko- 

f™'l,p  . Iranian 

liriue  .—  tribes  •  the 

(ja)  Tribes  based  upon  kinship  like  the  Afghan  group  of  tribes,  otherwise  Afghan  type, 
known  as  Pathans  or  speakers  of  the  Pashtu  language,  who  trace  their  lineage  to 
one  Qais  Abdur  Eashid  who  lived  in  the  country  immediately  to  the  west  of  the 
Koh-i-Suliman  and  was  37th  in  descent  from  Malik  Talut  (King  Saul).  In 
theory,  says  Mr.  Hughes-Buller  in  his  admirable  account  of  the  tribal  systems 
of  Baluchistan,  "  an  Afghan  tribe  is  constituted  from  a  number  of  kindred 
groups  of  agnates ;  that  is  to  say,  descent  is  through  the  father,  and  the  son 
inherits  the  blood  of  his  father.  AflSliated  with  a  good  many  tribes,  however, 
are  to  be  found  a  certain  number  of  alien  groups  known  as  Mindun  or  Sam- 
mj/ah.    The  latter  term  means  •  living  in  the  same  shade'.    These  groups  are 
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admittedly  not  united  to  the  tribe  by  kinship. "    They  are  not  descended  from 
the  common  ancestor  and  the  nature  of  the  tie  that  binds  them  to  the  tribe  is 
best  expressed  in  the   picturesque  phrase  which  describes  thern  as  Neki  aur 
badi  men  shank  'partners  for  better  or  worse';  in  other  words,  active  participa- 
tors in  any  blood-feud  that  the  tribe  may  have  on  their  hands.     Yet  such  is 
the  influence  of  the  idea  of  kinship  upon  which  the  tribe  is  based  that  the 
alien  origin  of  the  Hamsayah  is  admitted  with  reluctance  and  although  for 
matrimonial  purposes  they  are  looked  upon  as  inferior,  the  tendency  is  con- 
tinually to  merge  the  fact  of  common  vendetta  in  the  fiction  of  common  blood. 
These  are  the  two  leading  principles   which  go  to  the  making  of  an  Afijhan 
tribe.  There  are  also — Mr.    Hugbes-BuUer  explains — "two  other  ties  which 
unite  the  smaller  groups,  common  pasture,   or,  more  important  still,   common 
land  and  water,  and  common  inheritance.     The  area  occupied  by  each  section 
can  be  pretty  easily  localised,  and  a  group  which  separates  itself  permanently 
from  the  parent  stock  and  makes  its  way  to  a  remote  locality,  where  it  either 
sets  up  for  itself  or  joins  some  other  tribe,  ceases  to  have  any  part  or  portion 
with  the  parent  stock.     Here  the  test  question  is,  '  Has  the  individual  or  group, 
on  separating  from  the  parent  stock,  departed  only   temporarily  or  perma- 
nently ? '  For,  among  a  population  largely  composed  of  graziers,  there  must 
be  constant  fission,  groups  leaving  the  locality  of  the  majority  for  other  places 
as  pasture  or  water  are  required  for  the  fiocks.     Where  the  change  is  only 
temporary,  groups  retain,  as  a  matter  of  course,  their  union  with  the  group  to 
which  they  belong.     There  are  others,  however,  ^  ho  wish  to  sever  their  con- 
nection with  the  parent  group  permanently,  and,  once  this  has  been   done,  the 
idea  of  participation  in  the  common  good  and  ill  of  the  parent  stock  disappears. 
Common  inheritance  can,  in  the  nature  of  things,  only  be  shared  by  the  more 
minute  groups,  and  this,  in  the  absence  of  blood-feud,  is  the  bond  of  unity  in  the 
family  or  Kahol.     And  this  leads  me  to  explain  that  aU  the  four  principles 
which  I  have  mentioned  do  not  affect  every  group  equally.    Thus,  the  smaller 
groups  or  Kahols,  which  in  most  cases   correspond  with   the  family,  are  united 
by  kinship  and  common  inheritance,  but  within  the  family  group  there  can   be 
no  blood-feud.     I'or  blood-feud  can  only  be  carried  on  when  help  is  given  from 
outside,   and  no  one  will  help  the  murderer  within  the  family.     Leaving  the 
lowest  group,  we  find  that  common  good   and  ill,   merging  in   the   fiction   of 
kinship,  is  the  influence  affecting  aU  the  groups,  even  the  largest  unit,  of  the  tribe. 
Common  land  and  water  are  only  shared  by  comparatively  minute  groups,  i.e., 
by  the  KhH  or  Zdi,  but  the  groups  united  by  common  locaUty,  and  possibly  by 
common  grazing,  are  both  numerous  and  large.  " 
The  Baiocii  (J)  The  second  type  of  Turko-Iranian  tribe  is  based  primarily,   not  upcfn 

type.  ^^^^^  agnatic  kinship,  but  upon  common  good  and  ill ;  in  other  words,  it  is  cemented 
together  by  the  obligations  arising  from  the  blood-feud.  There  is  no  eponymous 
ancestor,  and  the  tribe  itself  does  not  profess  to  be  composed  of  homogeneous 
elements.  In  the  case  of  the  Marri  tribe  of  Baloch  Mr.  Hughes-BuUer  has 
shown  that  "  Brahuis,  Baloch  from  the  Punjab,  Baloch  from  other  parts  of 
Afghanistan,  Khetrans,  Afghans,  Jats  aU  gained  easy  admission  to  the  tribe. 
As  soon  as  a  man  joined  the  tribe  permanently  he  became  a  participator  in 
good  and  ill.  Then,  having  shown  his  worth,  he  was  given  a  vested  interest 
in  the  tribal  welfare  by  acquiring  a  portion  of  the  tribal  lands  at  the  decennial 
division,  and  his  admission  was  sealed  with  blood  by  women  from  the  tribe 
being  given  to  him  or  his  sons  in  marriage.  Starting,  therefore,  with  the 
principle  of  participation  in  common  good  and  common  ill,  participation  in  the 
tribal  land  came  to  be  the  essence  of  tribesmanship  among  the  Marris.  The 
process  is  easy  to  follow:  Admission  to  participation  in  common  blood-feud ; 
then  admission  to  participation  in  the  tribal  land ;  and  lastly  admission  to 
kinship  with  the  tribe.  It  was  not  until  after  a  man  or  group  had  been  given 
a  share  of  tribal  land  at  the  decenoial  distribution  that  women  were  given  to 
him  or  them  in  marriage."  The  same  principles  hold  good  in  the  case  of  the 
Brahui,  who,  like  the  Baloch,  appear  both  by  their  history  and  by  their 
physique  to  be  of  Central  Asian  or  Scythian  origin,  though  their  numbers  have 
been  recruited  from  among  Afghans,  Kurds,  Jagdals,  Baloch,  and  other  elements 
all  probably  belonging  to  the  same  ethnic  stock. 

Both  Baloch  and  Brahui  possess  an  elaborate  organization  for  offensive  and 
defensive  purposes,  based  in  each  case  on  the  principle  that  the  clan  or  section 
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nrast  proyide  for  the  service  of  the  trihe  a  number  of  armed  men  proportioned 
to  the  share  of  the  tribal  land  which  it  holds.  The  Brahui  system,  introduced  by 
Nasir  Khan  about  the  end  of  the  seyenteenth  century,  is  somewhat  the  more 
complete  of  the  two,  and  binds  together  all  the  Brahui  tribes  in  a  regular  con- 
federacy which  is  now,  according  to  Mr.  Hughes-Buller,  beginning  to  regard 
the  British  Goyernment  as  its  effective  suzerain.  A  full  account  of  both 
systems  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

815.  None  of  the  numerous  tribes  comprised  in  the  names  Afghan,  Brahui,  Marriage  in 
Baloch  are  strictly  endogamous,  and  stalwart  aliens,  whose  services  are  consi-  Baluchistan. 
dered  worth  having,  are  admitted  into  the  tribe  by  the  gift  of  a  wife  or 
perhaps  one  should  rather  say  the  loan,  for,  in  the  absence  of  stipulations 

to  the  contrary,  a  woman  so  given  goes  back  to  her  own  family  on  the 
death  of  her  husband.  Among  the  Baloch  and  Brahui,  however,  a  distinct 
tendency  towards  endogamy  results  from  the  practice  of  marrying  a  woman  of 
the  same  group,  a  near  kinswoman,  or,  if  possible,  a  first  cousia.  This  seems  to 
be  due  partly  to  the  feeling  that  a  woman's  marriage  to  an  outsider  deprives  the 
tribe  of  the  accession  of  strength  that  may  accrue  to  it  from  her  offspring ;  and 
partly  also  to  the  belief  that  "  while  among  animals  heredity  follows  the  father, 
among  human  beings  it  follows  the  mother.  It  is  argued,  therefore,  that  there 
is  more  hope  of  the  stock  remaining  pure  if  a  man  marries  a  woman 'who  is 
nearly  related  to  him."  In  marked  contrast  to  the  Ba,loch  and  Brahui,  the 
business  instincts  of  the  Afghan  lead  bim  to  regard  women  as  a  marketable 
commodity,  and  under  the  system  of  walwar  or  payment  for  wives  "  girls  are 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  no  matter  what  his  social  status."  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  in  a  tribe  of  comparatively  homogeneous  descent  the  sentiment 
in  favour  of  purity  of  blood  may  operate  less  strongly  than  in  a  tribe  of  admit- 
tedly composite  structure. 

816.  We  have  seen  in  the  chapter  on  religion  how  the  v^ovdi  fetish,  which  has  The  word, 
had  s/  great  vogue  in  the  history   of  rehgion,   owes  its  origin  to  the  Portuguese  '  <'^'®-' 
navigators  who  were  brought  into  contact  with  the   queer  religious  observances 

of  the  natives  of  West  Africa.  In  the  same  way  caste,  which  has  obtained 
an  equally  wide  currency  in  the  literature  of  sociology,  comes  from  the 
Portuguese  adventurers  who  followed  Yasco  de  Gama  to  the  west  coast  of  India. 
The  word  itself  is  derived  from  the  Latin  vastus  and  implies  purity  of 
breed.  In  his  article  on  caste  in  Hobson-Jobson  Sir  Henry  Yule  quotes  a 
decree  of  the  sacred  council  of  Goa  dated  1567  which  recites  how  in  some  parts 
of  that  province  "  the  Gentoos  divide  themselves  into  distinct  races  or  castes 
{castas)  of  greater  or  less  dignity,  holding  the  Christians  as  of  lower  degree  and 
keep  these  so  superstitiously  that  no  one  of  a  higher  caste  can  eat  or  drink  with 
those  of  a  lower."  From  that  time  to  this  it  has  been  assumed  without  much 
critical  examination  that  the  essential  principle  of  caste  is  mainly  concerned' 
with  matters  of  eating  and  drinking  and  that  the  institution  itself  is  practically 
confined  to  India.  It  was  natural  enough  that  foreign  observers  should  seize 
upon  the  superficial  aspects  of  a  social  system  which  they  understood  but  imper- 
fectly and  should  have  overlooked  the  essential  fact  that  the  regulations  afl'ect- 
ing  food  and  drink  are  comparatively  fluid  and  transitory,  while  those  relating  to 
marriage  are  remarkably  stable  and  absolute. 

817.  A  caste  may  be  defined  as  a  collection  of  families  or  groups  of  families  Definition  of 
bearing  a  common  name  which  usually  denotes  or  is  associated  with  a  specific  ''^**- 
occupation ;   claiming  common  descent  from  a  mythical  ancestor,  human  or 
divine,  professing  to  follow  the  same  professional  calling  and  regarded  by  those 

who  are  competent  to  give  an  opinion  as  forming  a  single  homogeneous 
community.  A  caste  is  almost  invariably  endogamous  in  the  sense  that  a 
member  of  the  large  circle  denoted  by  the  common  name  may  not  marry  out- 
side that  circle,  but  within  the  circle  there  are  usually  a  number  of  smaller 
circles  each  of  which  is  also  endogamous.  Thus  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
a  Brahman  at  the  present  day  cannot  marry  any  woman  who  is  not  a  Brahman  ; 
his  wife  must  not  only  be  a  Brahman,  she  must  also  belong  to  the  same  endoga- 
mous division  of  the  Brahman  caste. 

818.  By  the  side  of  this  rigid  definition  I  may  place  the  general  description  M.  Senart'a 
of  caste  which  is  given  by  M.  Enaile  Senart  in  his  fascinating  study  of  the  caste  description, 
system  of  India.    After  reminding  his  readers  that  no  statement  that  can  be 

made  on  the  subject  of  caste  can  be  considered  as  absolutely  true,  that  the 

2t. 
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apparent  relations  of  the  facts  admit  of  numerous  shades  of  distinction,  and 
that  only  the  most  general  characteristics  coyer  the  whole  of  the  subject, 
M.  Senart  goes  on  to  describe  a  caste  as  a  close  corporation,  in  theory,  at  any 
rate,  rigorously  hereditary ;  equipped  with  a  certain  traditional  and  independ- 
ent organization,  including  a  chief  and  a  council;  meeting  on  occasion  in 
assemblies  of  more  or  less  plenary  authority,  and  joiuing  in  the  celebration  of 
certain  festivals  ;  bound  together  by  a  common  occupation,  observing  certain 
common  usages  which  relate  more  particularly  to  marriage,  to  food  and  to 
questions  of  ceremonial  pollution ;  and  ruling  its  members  by  the  exercise  of  a 
jurisdiction  the  extent  of  which  varies,  but  which'  succeeds,  by  the  sanction 
of  certain  penalties  and  above  all  by  the  power  of  final  or  revocable  exclusion 
from  the  group,  in  "making  the  authority  of  the  community  effectively  felt. 
An  English  8i9_  Thcse,  in  the  view  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  French  scholars, 

''*'*  ^  ■  are  the  leading  features  of  Indian  caste.  Tor  my  own  part  I  have  always  been 
much  impressed  by  the  difficulty  of  conveying  to  European  readers  who  have  no 
experience  of  India  even  an  approximate  idea  of  the  extraordinary  complexity  of 
the  social  system  which  is  involved  in  the  word  caste.  At  the  risk  of  being 
charged  with  frivolity  I  shall  therefore  venture  on  an  illustration,  based  on 
one  wliich  I  published  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  some  dozen  years  ago,  of  a 
caste  e:ipressed  in  terms  of  an  English  social  group.  I  said  then — Let  us  take 
an  instance,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  fumes  of  bewilderment  that  are  thrown  off 
by  uncouth  names,  let  us  frame  it  on  English  lines.  Let  us  imagine  the  great 
tribe  of  Smith,  the  "  noun  of  multitude,"  as  a  famous  headmaster  used  to  call 
it,  to  be  transformed  by  art  magic  iato  a  caste  organized  on  the  Indian 
model,  in  which  all  the  subtle  nuances  of  social  merit  and  demerit  which 
'  Punch '  and  the  society  papers  love  to  chronicle  should  have  been  set  and 
hardened  into  positive  regulations  affecting  the  intermarriage  of  families. 
1'he  caste  tlms  formed  would  trace  its  origin  back  to  a  mythical  eponymous 
ancestor,  the  first  Smith  who  converted  the  rough  stone  hatchet  into  the  bronze 
battle-axe  and  took  his  name  from  the  "smooth  "*  weapons  that  he  wrought  for 
his  tribe.  Bound  together  by  this  tie  of  common  descent  they  would  recognize 
as  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  their  community  the  rule  that  a  Smith  must  always 
marry  a  Smith  and  could  by  no  possibility  marry  a  Brown,  a  Jones,  or  a  Robin- 
son. But  over  and  above  this  general  canon  two  other  modes  or  principles  of 
grouping  within  the  caste  would  be  conspicuous.  Eirst  of  all,  the  entire  caste  of 
Smith  would  be  split  up  into  an  indefinite  number  of  "in-marrying"  clans, 
based  upon  all  sorts  of  trivial  distinctions.  Brewing  Smiths  and  baking  Smiths, 
,  hunting  Smiths  and  shooting  Smiths,  temperance  Smiths  and  licensed-victualler 
Smiths,  Smiths  with  double-barrelled  names  and  hyphens.  Smiths  with  double-* 
barrelled  names  without  hyphens,  Conservative  Smiths,  B,adical  Smiths,  tinker 
Smiths,  tailor  Smiths,  Smiths  of  Mercia,  Smiths  of  Wessex — all  these  and  all  other 
imaginable  varieties  of  the  tribe  Smith  would  be  as  it  were  crystallised  by  an 
inexorable  law  forbidding  the  members  of  any  of  these  groups  to  marry  beyond 
the  circle  marked  out  by  the  clan  name.  Thus  the  Unionist  Mr.  Smith  could 
only  marry  an  Unionist  Miss  Smith,  and  might  not  think  of  a  Home  Rule 
damsel ;  the  free  trade  Smiths  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  protectionists ; 
a  Hyphen -Smith  could  only  marry  a  Hyphen- Smith  and  so  on.  Secondly, 
and  this  is  the  point  which  I  more  especially  wish  to  bring  out  here,  run- 
ning through  this  endless  series  of  clans  we  should  find  another  principle  at 
work  breaking  up  each  clan  into  three  or  four  smaller  groups  which  form  a  sort 
of  ascending  scale  of  social  distinction.  Thus  the  clan  of  Hyphen-Smiths,  which 
we  take  to  be  the  cream  of  the  caste, — the  Smiths  who  have  attained  to  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  double  names  securely  welded  together  by  hyphens— would  be  again 
divided  into,  let  us  say,  Anglican,  Dissenting,  and  Salvationist  Hyphen- Smiths, 
taking  ordinary  rank  in  that  order.  Now  the  rule  of  this  trio  of  groups  would 
be  tiiat  a  man  of  the  highest  or  Anglican  group  might  marry  a  girl  of  his  own 
group  or  of  the  two  lower  groups,  that  a  man  of  the  second  or  Dissenting  group 
might  take  a  Dissenting  or  Salvationist  wife,  while  a  Salvationist  man  would 
be  restricted  to  his  own  group.  A  woman,  it  will  be  observed,  could  under  no 
circumstances  marry  down  into  a  group  below  her,  and  it  would  be  thought 
eminently  desirable  for  her  to  marry  into  a  higher  group.     Other  things  being 

3keat,  Etymological  Dictionary  s,  v,  ^mitb- 
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equal  it  is  clear  that  two-thirds  of  the  Anglican  girls  wotild  get  no  husbands, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  Salvationist  men  no  wives.  These  are  some  of  the 
restrictions  which  would  control  the  process  of  match-making  among  the  Smiths 
if  they  were  organized  in  a  caste  of  the  Indian  type.  There  would  also  be  re- 
strictions as  to  food.  The  different  in-marrying  clans  would  be  precluded  from 
dining  together,  and  their  possibilities  of  reciprocal  entertainment  would  be 
limited  to  those  products  of  the  confectioner's  shop  into  the  composition  of 
which  water,  the  most  fatal  and  effective  vehicle  of  ceremonial  impurity,  had 
not  entered.  Tire  purifies,  water  pollutes.  It  would  follow  in  fact  that  they 
could  eat  chocolates  and  other  forms  of  sweetmeats  together,  but  could  not 
drink  tea  or  coffee,  and  could  only  partake  of  ices  if  they  were  made  without 
water  and  were  served  on  metal,  not  porcelain,  plates.  I  am  sensible  of  having 
trenched  on  the  limits  of  ofl&cial  and  scientific  propriety  in  attempting  to 
describe  an  ancient  and  famous  institution  in  unduly  vivacious  language,  but 
the  parallel  is  as  accurate  as  any  parallel  drawn  from  the  other  end  of  the 
world  can  weU  be,  and  when  one  wishes  to  convey  a  vivid  idea  one  can 
afford  not  to  be  over  particular  as  to  the  terms  one  uses. 

8 '20.  All  over  India  at  the  present  moment  there  is^oing  on  a  process  of  the  ConTersion  of 
gradual  and  insensible  transformation  of  tribes  into  castes.  The  stages  of  this  '"g^eg/"*" 
operation  are  in  themselves  difficult  to  trace.  The  main  agency  at  work  is 
fiction  which  in  this  instance  takes  the  form  of  the  pretence  that  whatever  usage 
prevails  to-day  did  not  come  into  existence  yesterday,  but  has  been  so  from  the 
beginning  of  time.  I  hope  that  the  Ethnographic  Survey  will  throw  a  great 
deal  of  light  upon  these  singular  forms  of  evolution  by  which  large  masses  of 
people  svirrender  a  condition  of  comparative  freedom  and  take  in  Exchange  a 
condition  which  becomes  more  burdensome  in  proportion  as  its  status  is  higher. 
So  far  as  my  own  observation  goes  several  distinct  processes  are  involved  in  the 
movement,  and  these  proceed  independently  in  different  places  and  at  different 
times : — 

f  (1)  The  leading  men  of  an  aboriginal  tribe,  having  somehow  got  on  in 
the  world  and  become  independent  landed  proprietors,  manage  to  enrol  them- 
selves in  one  of  the  more  distinguished  castes.  They  usually  set  up  as  Rajputs, 
their  first  step  being^  to  start  a  Brahman  priest  who  invents  for  them  a  mythical 
ancestor,  supplies  them  with  a  family  miracle  connected  with  the  locality  where 
their  tribes  are  settled,  and  discovers  that  they  belong  to  some  hitherto  unheard  of 
clan  of  the  great  Eajput  community.  In  the  earher  stages  of  their  advance- 
ment they  generally  find  great  difficulty  in  getting  their  daughters  married,  as 
they  will  not  take  husbands  from  their  original  tribe  and  Rajputs  of  their  adopted  - 
caste  wiU  of  course  not  condescend  to  alliances  with  them.  But  after  a  generation 
or  two  their  persistency  obtains  its  reward  and  they  intermarry,  if  not  with  pure 
Rajputs,  at  least  with  a  superior  order  of  manufact\ired  Rajputs  whose  promotion 
into  Brahmanical  society  dates  far  enough  back  for  the  steps  by  which  it  was 
gained  to  have  been  forgotten. )  Thus  a  real  change  of  blood  may  take  place,  as 
indeed  one  is  on  occasion  in  a  position  to  observe,  while  in  any  case  the  tribal 
name  is  completely  lost  and  with  it  all  possibility  of  correctly  separating  this  class 
of  people  from  the  Hindus  of  purer  blood  and  of  tracing  them  to  any  particular 
Dravidian  or  Mongoloid  tribe.  They  have  been  absorbed  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word,  and  henceforth  pass  and  are  locally  accepted  as  high  class  Hindus. 
All  stages  of  the  process,  family  miracle  and  all,  can  be  illustrated  by  actual 
instances  taken  from  the  leading  families  in  Chota  Nagpur.  The  most  pictur- 
esque instance  of  the  class  of  legend  to  which  I  refer  is  that  associated  with 
the  family  of  the  Maharajas  of  Ohota  Nagpur,  who  call  themselves  Nag- 
bansi  Rajputs,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  mythical  pedigree  have  pro- 
bably succeeded  in  procuring  wives  of  reputed  Rajput  blood.  The  story  itself  is 
a  variant  of  the  well-known  Lohengrin  legend.  It  tells  how  a  king  of  the 
Nagas  or  snakes,  the  strange  pre-historic  race  which  figures  so  largely  in  Indian 
mythology,  took  upon  himself  human  form  and  married  a  beautiful  Brahman 
girl  of  Benares.  His  incarnation,  however,  was  in  two  respects  incomplete,  for 
he  could  not  get  rid  of  his  forked  tongue  and  his  evil-smelling  breath.  Conse- 
quently, as  the  story  goes,  in  order  to  conceal  these  disagreeable  peculiarities  he 
always  slept  with  his  back  to  his  wife  His  precautions,  however,  were  unsuc- 
cessful, for  she  discovered  what  he  sought  to  conceal  and  her  curiosity  was  greatly 
inflamed.    But  the  Snake  King,  being  bound  by  the  same  condition  as  Ms 
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Teutonic  prototype,  could  only  disclose  his  origin  at  the  cost  of  separation 
from  his  wife.  Accordingly,  hy  a  device  familiar  to  Indian  husbands,  he  divert- 
ed her  attention  by  proposing  to  take  her  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jagannath.  The 
couple  started  by  the  direct  route  through  the  hills  and  forests  of  Chota,  Nagpur, 
and  when  they  reached  the  neighourhood  of  the  present  station  of  Ranchi  the  wife 
was  seized  by  the  pains  of  childbirth,  her  curiosity  revived,  and  she  began  to  ask 
questions.  By  folk-lore  etiquette  questions  asked  on  such  an  occasion  must  be 
answered,  and  her  husband  was  compelled  to  explain  that  he  was  really  the 
Takshak  Eaja,  the  King  of  the  snakes.  Having  disclosed  this  fatal  secret  he 
did  not,  like  Lohengrin,  make  a  dignified  exit  to  the  strains  of  slow  music. 
He  straightway  turned  into  a  gigantic  cobra,  whereupon  his  wife  was  delivered 
of  a  male  child  and  died.  The  poor  snake  made  the  best  of  the  trying  position 
in  which  he  found  himself  ;  he  spread  his  hood  and  sheltered  the  infant  from 
the  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun.  While  he  was  thus  occupied,  some  wood-cutters 
of  the  Munda  tribe  appeared  upon  the  scene  and  decided  that  a  child  discovered 
in  such  remarkable  circumstances  must  be  destined  to  a  great  future  and  deserved 
to  be  recognised  as  the  Eaja  of  the  tribe.  That  is  the  family  legend  of  the 
Nagbansi  Rajas  of  Ohota  Nagpur.  It  was  received  with  derisive  merriment 
by  a  number  of  genuine  Rajputs  who  attended  a  conference  which  I  held  at 
Mount  Abu  in  1900  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  Census  of  Rajputana. 
They  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  Nagbansi  Eajput,  but  they  entirely 
appreciated  the  point  of  the  story.  Similar  tales  associated  sometimes  with 
a  peacock,  sometimes  with  a  cow,  sometimes  with  other  animals  or  trees,  are 
told  of  various  landowning  families  which  have  attained  brevet  rank  as  local 
Rajputs.  Anyone  who  has  the  curiosity  to  inquire  into  the  distribution  of 
tenures  on  the  estates  of  these  manufactured  Rajputs  will  usually  find  that  a 
number  of  the  best  villages  lying  round  the  residence  of  the  Chief  are  held  on 
pepper-corn  rents  by  the  descendants  of  the  Brahmans  who  helped  him  to  Ms 
miraculous  pedigree. 

(2) /'A  number  of  aborigines,  as  we  may  conveniently  call  them,  though 
the  term  begs  an  insoluble  question,  embrace  the  tenets  of  a  Hindu  religious 
sect  losing  thereby  their  tribal  name  and  becoming  Vaishnavas,  Lingayats, 
Eamayats,  or  the  like.  Whether  there  is  any  mixture  of  blood  or  not  will 
depend  upon  local  circumstances  and  the  rules  of  the  sect  regarding  inter- 
marriage. Anyhow,  the  identity  of  the  converts  as  aborigines  is  usually, 
though  not  invariably,  lost  and  this  also  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  case 
of  true  absorption.  ; 

I  (3)  A  whole  tribe  of  aborigines,  or  a  large  section  of  a  tribe,  enrol  them- 
selves in  the  ranks  of  Hinduism  under  the  style  of  a  new  caste,  which,  thougll 
claiming  an  origin  of  remote  antiquity,  is  readily  distinguishable  by  its  name 
from  any  of  the  standard  and  recognised  castes.  Thus  the  great  majority  of 
the  Kochh  inhabitants  of  Jalpaiguri,  Eangpur,  and  part  of  Dinajpur  now 
invariably  describe  themselves  as  Eajbansis  or  Bhanga  Kshatriyas — a  designa- 
tion which  enables  them  to  represent  themselves  as  an  outlying  branch  of  the 
Kshatriyas  who  fled  to  north-eastern  Bengal  in  order  to  escape  from  the  wrath 
of  Parasu-Eama. )  They  claim  descent  from  Eaja  Dasaratha,  father  of  Eama ; 
they  keep  Brahmans,  imitate  the  Brahmanic  rituals  in  their  marriage  ceremony, 
and  have  begun  to  adopt  the  Brahmanical  system  of  gotras.  In  respect 
of  this  last  point  they  are  now  in  a  curious  state  of  transition,  as  they  have 
all  hit  upon  the  same  gotra  (Kasyapa)  and  thus  habitually  transgress  the  pri- 
mary rule  of  the  Brahmanical  system,  which  absolutely  prohibits  marriage 
within  the  gotra.  But  for  this  defect  in  their  connubial  arrangements — a  defect 
which  will  probably  be  corrected  in  course  of  time  as  they  and  their  priests 
rise  in  intelligence— there  would  be  nothing  in  their  customs  to  distinguish  them 
from  Indo- Aryan  Hindus  ;  although  there  has  been  no  mixture  of  blood  and 
they  remain  thoroughly  Kochh  tender  the  name  of  Eajbansi. 

(  (4)  A  whole  tribe  of  aborigines,  or  a  section  of  a  tribe,  become  gradually 
converted  to  Hinduism  without,  like  the  Eajbansis,  abandoning  their  tribal 
designation.  This  is  .what  has  happened  among  the  Bhumij  of  Western  Beno'al. 
Here  a  pure  Dravidian  race  have  lost  their  original  language  and  now  speak 
only  Bengali  ;  they  worship  Hindu  gods  in  addition  to  their  own  (the  tendency 
being  to  relegate  the  tribal  gods  to  the  women)  and  the  more  advanced  amon'> 
them  employ  Brahmans  as  family  priests,  j  They  stiU  retain  a  set  of  totemistic 
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eSogamoiis  sub-divisions  closely  resembling  those  of  the  Mundas  and  the  Santals. 
But  they  are  beginning  to  forget  the  totems  which  the  names  of  the  sub- 
divisions denote,  and  the  names  themselves  will  probably  soon  be  aban- 
doned in  favour  of  more  aristocratic  designations.  The  tribe  will  then  have 
become  a  caste  in  the  fuU  sense  of  the  word,  and  will  go  on  stripping  itself  of  all 
customs  likely  to  betray  its  true  descent.  The  physical  characteristics  of  its 
members  will  alone  survive.  With  their  transformation  into  a  caste,  the  Bhumij 
will  be  more  strictly  endogamous  than  they  were  as  a  tribe,  and  even  less  likely 
to  modify  their  physical  type  by  intermarriage  with  other  races. 

821.  By  such  processes  as  these,  and  by    a  variety    of  complex   social  Types  of 
influences  whose  working  cannot  be  precisely  traced,  a  number  of  types  or^^**^** 
varieties  of  caste  have  been  formed  which  admit  of  being  grouped  as  follows  : — 

(*)  The  tribal  type,  where  a  tribe  like  the  Bhumij  referred  to  above  has  (i)  Tribal 
insensibly  been  converted  into  a  caste,  preserving  its  original  name  and  many  "*'*■*'• 
of  its  characteristic  customs,  but  modifying  its  animistic  practices  more  and 
more  in  the  direction  of  orthodox  Hinduism  and  ordering  its  manner  of  life  in 
accordance  with  the  same  model.  Numerous  instances  of  this  process  are  to  be 
found  all  over  India ;  it  has  been  at  work  for  centuries,  and  it  has  even  been 
supposed  that  the  Sudras  of  Indo-Aryan  tradition  were  originally  a  Dravidian 
tribe  which  was  thus  incorporated  into  the  social  system  of  the  conquering  race. 
Considerations  of  space  preclude  me  from  attempting  an  exhaustive  enumeration 
of  the  castes  which  may  plausibly  be  described  as  tribes  absorbed  into  Hinduism, 
but  I  may  mention  as  Ulustrations  of  the  transformation  that  has  taken  place, 
the  Ahir,  Dom,  and  Dosadh  of  the  United  Provinces  and  Bihar ;  the  Gujar,  Jat, 
Meo,  and  Kajput  of  Bajputana  and  the  Punjab  ;  the  Koli,  Mahar,  and  Maratha 
of  Bombay;  the  Bagdi,  Bauri,  Chandal  (Namasudra),  Kaibartta,  Pod,  and 
B,ajbansi-Kochh  of  Bengal;  and  in  Madras  the  Mai,  Nayar,  Vellala,  and 
Paraiyan,  of  whom  the  last  retain  traditions  of  a  time  when  they  possessed  an 
independent  organization  of  their  own  and  had  not  been  relegated  to  a  low  place 
in  the  Hindu  social  system. 

{ii)  The  fimctional  or  occupational  type  of  caste  is  so  numerous  and  so  (ii)  Func- 
widely  diffused  and  its  characteristics  are  so  prominent  that  community  of  f unc-  *'*'°''  ''*^*^®^- 
'tion  is  ordinarily  regarded  as  the  chief  factor  in  the  evolution  of  caste. 
Whatever  the  original  impulse  may  have  been,  it  is  a  matter  of  observation  at 
the  present  day  not  only  that  almost  every  caste  professes  to  have  a  traditional 
occupation,  though  many  of  its  memb.ers  have  abandoned  it,  but  that  the 
adoption  of  new  occupations  or  of  changes  in  the  original  occupation  may  give  rise 
to  sub-divisions  of  the  caste  which  ultimately  develop  into  entirely  distinct  castes. 
Thus  among  the  large  castes  shown  in  the  maps  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  the 
Ahirs  are  by  tradition  herdsmen ;  the  Brahmans  priests ;  the  Ohamars  and 
Muchis  workers  in  leather;  the  Chuhras,  Bhangis,  and  Doms  scavengers ;  the 
Dosadhs  village  watchmen  and  messengers ;  the  Goalas  milkmen  ;  the  Kaibarttas 
and  Kewats  fishermen  and  cultivators ;  the  Kayasths  writers ;  the  Koiri  and 
Kachhi  market  gardeners ;  the  Kumhars  potters ;  the  Pods  fishermen ;  and  the 
Teli  and  Till  oil-pressers  and  traders.  But  the  proportion  of  a  caste  that  actually 
follows  the  traditional  occupation  may  vary  greatly.  It  is  shown  in  the  Bengal 
Census  Eeport  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  Ahirs  in  Bihar  are  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture ;  that  of  the  Bengal  Brahmans  17  and  of  the  Bihar  Brahmans  only  8  per 
cent,  are  engaged  in  religious  functions  ;  that  only  8  per  cent,  of  the  Chamars  in 
Bihar  live  by  working  in  leather,  the  remainder  being  cultivators  or  general 
labourers ;  that  two-thirds  of  the  Kayasths  in  Bengal  are  agriculturists,  and 
that  only  35  per  cent,  of  the  TeUs  follow  their  traditional  profession.  A 
remarkable  instance  of  the  formation  of  a  caste  on  the  basis  of  distinctive  occu- 
pation is  supplied  by  the  Garpagari  or  hail-averter  in  the  Maratha  districts  of 
the  Central  Provinces,  a  village  servant  whose  duty  it  is  to  control  the  elements 
and  protect  the  crops  from  the  destructive  hail  storms  which  are  frequent 
in  that  part  of  India.  '  For  this, '  says  Mr.  Russell, '  he  receives  a  contribution 
from  the  cultivators ;  but  in  recent  years  an  unavoidable  scepticism  as  to  his 
efficiency  has  tended  to  reduce  his  earnings.  Mr.  Puller  told  me  that  on  one 
occasion  when  he  was  hastening  through  the  Chanda  District  on  tour  and 
pressed  for  time,-  the  weather  at  one  of  his  halting  places  looked  threatening, 
and  he  feared  that  it  would  rain  aild  delay  the  march.  Among  the  villagers 
who  came  to  see  him  was  the  local  Garp^-gari,  and  not  wishing  to  neglect  any 
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chance,  he  ordered  him  to  take  up  his  position  outside  the  camp  and  keep  off 
the  rain.  This  the  Garpagari  did,  and  watched  through  the  night.  In  the  event 
the  rain  held  ofP,  the  camp  moved,  and  that  Garpagari's  reputation  was  established 
for  life.  '  Changes  of  occupation  in  their  turn,  more  especiallj^  among  the  lower 
castes,  tend  to  bring  about  the  formation  of  separate  castes.  The  Sadgops  of 
Bengal  have  within  recent  times  taken  to  agriculture  and  broken  away  from  the 
pastoral  caste  to  which  they  originally  belonged  ;  the  educated  Kaibarttas  and 
Pods  are  in  course  of  separating  themselves  from  their  brethren  who  have  not 
learnt  English ;  the  Madhunapit  are  barbers  who  became  confectioners ;  the  Ohasa- 
dhobas  washermen  who  took  to  agriculture.  But  perhaps  the  best  illustration 
of  the  contagious  influence  of  the  fiction  that  differences  of  occupation  imply  a 
difference  of  blood  is  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  Musalman  castes  enumerated  by 
Mr.  Gait  in  the  Bengal  Census  Report.  This  motley  company  includes  the 
Abdal  of  Northern  and  Eastern  Bengal,  who  circumcise  Muhammadau  boys 
and  castrate  animals,  while  their  women  act  as  midwives ;  the  Bhathiara  or 
inn-keepers  of  Bihar  ;  the  butchers  (Chik  and  Kasai) ;  the  drummers  (Nagarchi 
and  Dafali)  of  whom  the  latter  exorcise  evil  spirits  and  avert  the  evil  eye  by 
beating  a  drum  {daf)  and  also  officiate  as  priests  at  the  marriages  and  funerals 
of  people  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  the  regular  Kazi ;  the  cotton- carders  (Dhunia 
or  Nadaf)  numbering  200,000  in  Bengal ;  the  barbers  (Hajjam  or  Turk  Naia) ; 
the  Jolaha,  weavers,  cultivators,  book-binders,  tailors,  and  dyers  numbering 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  Bengal  and  nearly  three  millions  in  India ;  the 
oil-pressers  (Kalu) ;  the  green-grocers  (Kunjra)  ;  the  embroiderers  (Patwa)  and 
a  number  of  minor  groups.  All  of  these  bodies  are  castes  of  the  standard 
Hindu  type  with  governing  committees  {pancMyats  or  mdtbars)  of  their  own 
who  organize  strikes  and  see  that  no  member  of  the  caste  engages  in  a  degrading 
occupation,  w^orks  for  lower  wages  than  his  brethren,  eats  forbidden  food,  or 
marries  a  woman  of  another  caste.  Breaches  of  these  and  various  other  unwritten 
ordinances  are  visited  in  the  last  resort  by  the  extreme  penalty  of  excom- 
munication. This  means  that  no  one  will  eat  or  smoke  with  the  offender, 
visit  at  his  house  or  marry  his  daughter,  while  in  extreme  cases  he  is  deprived 
of  the  services  of  the  barber  and  tbe  washerman, 
(iii)  Seotarian  (iii)  The  sectarian  type  comprises  a  small  number  of  castes  which  com- 

cantea.  menced  life  as  religious  sects  founded  by  philanthropic  enthusiasts  who,  having 

evolved  some  metaphysical  formula  offering  a  speedier  release  from  the  tcedium 
vitoe  which  oppresses  the  East,  had  further  persuaded  themselves  that  all  men 
were  equal  or  at  any  rate  that  all  believers  in  their  teaching  ought  to  be  equal. 
As  time  went  on  the  practical  difficulties  of  realizing  this  ideal  forced  themselves 
upon  the  members  of  the  sect;  they  found  their  company  becoming  unduly 
mixed,  and  they  proceeded  to  re-organize  themselves  on  the  lines  of  an  ordinary 
caste.  A  notable  instance  of  tMs  tendency  to  revert  to  the  normal  type  of 
Hindu  society  is  to  be  found  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Lingayat  or 
Virshaiv  caste  of  Bombay  and  Southern  India,  which  numbers  2,600,000 
adherents.  Founded  as  a  sect  in  the  twelfth  century  by  a  reformer  who 
proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  all  who  received  the  eightfold 
sacrament  ordained  by  him  and  wore  on  their  persons  the  mystic  phallus 
emblematic  of  the  god  Siva,  the  Lingayat  community  had  begun  by  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century  to  develop  endogamous  sub-castes  based  upon  the  social 
distinctions  which  their  founder  had  expressly  abjured.  At  the  recent  Census 
the  process  of  transforming  the  sect  into  a  caste  had  advanced  still  further. 
In  a  petition  presented  to  the  Government  of  India  the  members  of  the 
Lingayat  community  protested  against  the  "  most  olfensive  and  mischievous 
order  "  that  all  of  them  should  be  entered  in  the  Census  papers  as  belonging  to 
the  same  caste,  and  asked  that  they  might  be  recorded  as  Virshaiv  Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas,  Vaisyas,  or  Sudras,  as  the  case  might  be.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  better  illustration  of  the  essentially  particularist  instinct  of  the  Indian 
people,  of  the  aversion  with  which  they  regard  the  doctrine  that  all  men  are 
equal,  and  of  the  growing  attraction  exercised  by  the  aristocratic  scheme  of 
society  which  their  ancient  traditions  enshrine.  The  legend  of  the  four  original 
castes  may  have  no  historical  foundation,  but  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
spread  of  its  influence  or  the  strength  of  the  sentiment  which  it  inspires. 

A  somewhat  similar  case  is  that  of  the  Saraks  of  Western  Bengal,  Chota 
Nagpur,  and  Orissa,  who  seem  to  be  a  Hinduised  remnant  of  the  early  Jain 
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people  to  whom  local  legends  ascribe  the  ruined  temples,  the  defaced  images, 
and  even  the  abandoned  copper  mines  of  that  part  of  Bengal.  Their  name 
is  a  variant  of  Sravaka  (Sanskrit  '  hearer ')  the  designation  of  the  Jain  laity  ; 
they  are  strict  vegetarians,  never  eating  flesh,  and  on  no  account  taking  life, 
and  if  in  preparing  their  food  any  mention  is  made  of  the  word  '  cutting,'  the 
omen  is  deemed  so  disastrous  that  everything  must  be  thrown  away.  In 
Orissa  they  call  themselves  Buddhists  and  assemble  once  a  year  at  the  famous 
cave  temples  of  Khandagiri  near  Cuttack  to  make  offerings  to  the  Buddhist 
images  there  and  to  confer  on  Religious  matters.  But  these  survivals  of  their 
ancient  faith  have  not  saved  them  from  the  contagion  of  caste.  They  have 
split  up  into  endogamous  groups  based  partly  on  locality  and  partly  on  the 
fact  that  some  of  them  have  taken  to  the  degraded  occupation  of  weaving, 
and  they  now  form  a  Hindu  caste  of  the  ordinary  type.  The  same  fate  has 
befallen  the  Gharbari  Atiths,  the  Sannyasis,  the  Jugis,  the  Jati-Baishtams 
of  Bengal,  the  Banhra  of  Nepal — Newars  who  were  originally  Buddhist 
priests  but  abandoned  celibacy  and  crystalHzed  into  a  caste — and  the  Bishnois 
and  Sadhs  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  Bishnois  of  Rohilkhand,  says 
Mr.  Burn,  are  divided  into  nine  endogamous  groups  or  sub-castes  "  called  after 
the  castes  from  which  they  were  recruited.  New  converts  take  their  place 
in  the  appropriate  sub-castes."  In  the  case  of  the  Sadhs  "  recruits  are  no 
longer  admitted,  and  it  is  peculiar  that  no  endogamous  or  exogamous  divisions 
exist,  the  only  restriction  on  marriage  being  that  inter- marriage  is  forbidden 
between  two  families  as  long  as  the  recollection  of  a  former  marriage  con- 
nexion between  them  remains.  The' instance  is  of  special  interest  as  the  equal- 
ity maintained  by  the  tenets  of  the  sect,  which  has  developed  into  a  caste,  has 
not  yet  been  destroyed,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases."  All  these  instances  serve 
to  illustrate  the  comparatively  insignificant  part  that  rehgion  has  played  in  the 
shaping  of  the  caste  system,  and  the  strength  of  the  tendency  to  morcellement, 
to  splitting  up  into  fractional  groups,  that  is  characteristic  of  Hindu  society. 
So  long  as  the  sectarian  instinct  confines  itself  to  expressing  a  mere  predilection 
for  one  god  rather  than  another,  or  simply  developes  a  new  cult  however 
fantastic,  which  permits  men  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  religious  eccentricity 
without  quitting  the  narrow  circle  of  their  social  environment,  its  operations 
are  undisturbed  and  the  sects  which  it  forms  may  flourish  and  endure.  But 
directly  it  invades  the  social  sphere  and  seeks  to  unify  and  amalgamate  groups  of 
theoretically  different  origin  it  comes  in  contact  with  a  force  too  strong  for  it 
and  has  to  give  way.     Race  dominates  religion ;  sect  is  weaker  than  caste, 

{iv)  Casffs  formed  by  crossing. — Modern  criticism  has  been  especially  (iv)  Castes 
active  in  its  attacks  on  that  portion  of  the  traditional  theory  which  derives  formed  by 
the  multitude  of  mixed  or  inferior  castes  from  an  intricate  series  of  crosses  '"■°'""'"' 
between  members  of  the  original  four.  No  one  can  examine  the  long  lists  which 
purport  to  illustrate  the  working  of  this  process  without  being  struck  by 
much  that  is  absurd  and  inconsistent.  But  in  India  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that,  because  the  individual  applications  of  a  principle  are  ridiculous,  the 
principle  itself  can  have  no  foundation  in  fact.  The  last  thing  that  would 
occur  to  the  literary  theorists  of  those  times,  or  to  their  successors,  the  ^awc^i/s 
of  to-day,  would  be  to  go  back  upon  actual  facts,  and  to  seek  by  analysis  and 
comparison  to  work  out  the  true  stages  of  evolution.  They  found,  as  I  infer 
from  plentiful  experience  of  my  own,  the  a  ^rioH  method  simpler  and  more 
congenial,  I'hat  at  least  did  not  compel  them  to  pollute  their  souls  by  the 
study  of  plebeian  usage.  Having  once  got  hold  of  a  formula,  they  insisted  like 
Thales  and  his  contemporaries,  on  making  it  account  for  the  entire  order  of 
things  Thus,  castes  which  were  compact  tribes,  castes,  which  had  been 
developed  out  of  corporations  like  the  mediaeval  trade  guilds,  and  castes  which 
expressed  the  distinction  between  fishing  and  hunting,  agriculture  and 
handicrafts,  were  all  supposed  to  have  been  evolved  by  interbreeding. 

But  the  initial  principle,  though  it  could  not  be  stretched  to  explain 
everything,  nevertheless  enshrines  a  grain  of  historical  fact.  It  happens  that 
we  can  still  observe  its  workings  among  a  number  of  Dravidian  tribes,  which, 
though  not  yet  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  Brahmanism,  have  been  in  some 
degree  affected  by  the  example  of  Hindu  organization.  As  regards  inter-tribal 
marriages,  they  seem  to  be  in  a  stage  of  development  through  which  the  Hindus 
themselves  have  passed.    A  man  may  marry  a  woman  of  another  tribe,  but 
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the  offspring  of  such,  unions  do  not  become  members  of  either  the  paternal  or 
maternal  groups,  but  belong  to  a  distinct  endogamous  aggregate,  the  name  of 
which  often  denotes  the  precise  cross  by  which  it  was  started.  Among  the 
large  tribe  of  Mundas  we  find,  for  instance,  nine  such  groups — Kbangar-Munda, 
Kharia-Munda,  Konkpat-Munda,  Karanga-Munda,  Mahili-Munda,  Nagbansi- 
Munda,  Oraon-Munda,  Sad-Munda,  Savar-Munda— descended  from  inter- 
marriages between  Munda  men  and  women  of  other  tribes.  The  Mahilis 
again  have  five  sub-tribes  of  this  kind,  and  themselves  trace  their  descent  to 
the  union  of  a  Munda  with  a  Santal  woman.  Illustrations  of  this  sort  might 
be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely.  The  point  to  be  observed  is  that  the  sub- 
tribes  formed  by  inter-tribal  crossing  are  from  an  early  stage  complete  endo- 
gamous units,  and  that  they  tend  continually  to  sever  their  slender  connection 
with  the  parent  group,  and  stand  forth  as  independent  tribes.  As  soon  as  this 
comes  to  pass,  and  a  functional  or  territorial  name  disguises  their  mixed  descent, 
the  process  by  which  they  have  been  formed  is  seen  to  resemble  closely  that  by 
which  the  standard  Indian  tradition  seeks  to  explain  the  appearance  of  other 
castes  alongside  of  the  classical  four. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  regular  caste  system  Mr.  Gait  mentions  the 
Shagirdpeshas  of  Bengal  as  a  true  caste  "  which  takes  its  origin  from 
miscegenation,  and  which  is  still  adding  to  its  numbers  in  the  same  way. 
Amongst  the  members  of  the  higher  castes  'of  Orissa  who  do  not  allow  widow- 
re-marriage,  and  also  amongst  the  Kayasth  immigrants  from  Bengal  it  is  a 
common  practice  to  take  as  maid-servants  and  concubines  women  belonging 
to  the  lower  clean  castes,  such  as  Chasa  and  Bhandari.  The  offspring  of  these 
maid-servants  are  known  as  Shagirdpesha.  They  form  a  regular  caste  of  the 
usual  type  and  are  divided  into  endogamous  groups  with  reference  to  the  caste 
of  the  male  parent.  Kayasth  Shagirdpeshas  will  not  intermarry  with  Karan 
Shagirdpeshas  nor  Rajput  Shagirdpeshas  (their  number  is  very  small)  with 
those  of  Kayasth  origin,  but  intermarriage  between  the  Shagirdpeshas  of  Karan 
and  of  Khandait  descent  sometimes  takes  place,  just  as  such  marriages  some- 
times occur  between  persons  belonging  to  the  castas  to  which  they  owe  their 
origin.  The  caste  of  the  mother  makes  no  difference  in  the  rank  of  the  children, 
but  those  who  can  count  several  generations  from  their  original  progenitor  rank 
higher  than  those  in  whose  case  the  stigma  of  illegitimacy  is  more  recent. 

The  word  Shagirdpesha,  which  is  commonly  pronounced  Sagarpesha, 
means  servant,  and  is  applied  with  reference  to  the  traditional  occupation, 
which  is  domestic  service.  It  is  said  that  the  word  should  properly  be  confined 
to  the  offspring  of  Bengali  Kayasths,  and  that  the  illegitimate  children  of 
Karans  and  other  castes  of  Orissa  should  be  called  Krishnapakshi  or  Antarpua^ 
or  again  Antarkaran,  Antarkhandait,  etc.  This  distinction,  however,  is  not 
observed  in  practice.  The  relationship  between  the  legitimate  children  of  a 
man  of  good  caste  and  their  bastard  brothers  and  sisters  is  recognised,  but  the 
latter  cannot  eat  with  the  former,  hence  they  are  called  Bhdtdntar,  or  separated 
by  rice.  They  are  entitled  to  maintenance,  but  cannot  inherit  their  father's 
property  so  long  as  there  are  any  legitimate  heirs.  They  usually  serve  in  their 
father's  house  until  they  grow  up  and  marry  ;  male  children  are  then  usually 
given  a  house  and  a  few  bighds  of  land  for  their  support.  The  Shagirdpeshas 
are  also  sometimes  known  as  Ooldm  (slave) — a  term  which  is  also  applied  to  the 
Sudras  of  Eastern  Bengal,  who  appear  in  several  respects  to  be  an  analogous  caste. 
Another  appellation  is  Kotha  po  (own  son),  as  distinguised  from  Pro/a  jpo 
(tenant  son)  which  formerly  denoted  a  purchased  slave.  'J  heir  family  name  is 
usually  Singh  or  Das.  Some  of  them  have  taken  to  cultivation,  but  they  will 
not  themselves  handle  the  plough.  They  usually  live  in  great  poverty.  It  is 
said  to  be  impossible  for  a  Shagirdpesha  under  any  circumstances  to  obtain 
admission  to  his  father's  caste.  If.  a  man  of  that  caste  were  to  marry  a 
Shagirdpesha  woman  he  would  be  outcasted  and  his  children  would  become 
Shagirdpesha.  Persons  of  higher  rank  (usually  outcasts)  are  admitted  to  the 
caste.  A  feast  is  given  by  the  applicant  for  admission,  and  he  is  then  formally 
acknowledged  as  a  caste-fellow. 

In  their  social  observances  the  Shagirdpeshas  follow  the  practices  of  the 
higher  castes.  Ihey  forbid  the  re-marriage  of  widows  and  do  not  allow  divorce. 
Polygamy  is  only  permitted  when  good  cause  is  shown,  e.g.,  if  the  first  wife  is 
barren  or  diseased.     They  belong  to  the  Vaishnava  sect,  worship  the  ordinary 
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Hindu  gods,  and  employ  good  Brahmans.  The  binding  portion  of  the  marriage 
ceremony  is  the  joining  of  the  hands  of  bride  and  bridegroom  by  the  officiating 
priest.  Shagirdpeshas  of  the  first  generation,  being  illegitimate,  cannot  per- 
form their  father's  srddh.  They  usually  cremate  their  dead.  In  spite  of  their 
number  (about  47,000),  the  caste  is  said  to  be  of  quite  recent  origin,  and  it  is 
asserted  that  it  did  not  exist  a  century  and-a-haK  ago." 

An  older  and  more  instructive  illustration,  dating  possibly  from  long 
before  the  Christian  era,  of  the  formation  of  a  caste  by  crossing,  is  furnished  by 
the  Khas  of  Nepal,  "who  are  the  offspring  of  mixed  marriages  between  Eajput 
or  Brahman  immigrants  and  the  Mongolian  women  of  the  country.  "  i'he 
females,"*  said  Hodson,  "  would  indeed  welcome  the  polished  Brahmans  to  their 
embraces,  but  their  offspring  must  not  be  stigmatised  as  the  infamous  progeny 
of  a  Brahman  and  a  Mlechha — must,  on  the  contrary,  be  raised  to  eminence  in 
the  new  order  of  things  proposed  to  be  introduced  by  their  fathers.  To  this 
progeny  also,  then,  the  Brahmans,  in  still  greater  defiance  of  their  creed, 
communicated  the  rank  of  the  second  order  of  Hinduism ;  and  from  these  two 
roots,  mainly,  sprung  the  now  numerous,  predominant,  and  extensively  rami- 
fied tribe  of  the  Khas,  originally  the  name  of  a  small  clan  of  creedless  barbarians, 
now  the  proud  title  of  the  Kshatriyas,  or  military  order  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Nepal.  The  offspring  of  original  Khas  females  and  of  Brahmans,  with  the 
honours  and  rank  of  the  second  order  of  Hinduism,  got  the  patronymic  titles  of 
the  first  order,  and  hence  the  key  to  the  anomalous  nomenclature  of  so  many 
stripes  of  the  military  tribes  of  Nepal  is  to  be  sought  in  the  nomenclature  of 
the  sacred  order.  It  may  be  added,  as  remarkably  illustrative  of  the  lofty  spirit 
of  the  Parbattias,  that  in  spite  of  the  yearly  increasing  sway  of  Hinduism  in 
Nepal,  and  of  the  various  attempts  of  the  Brahmans  in  high  office  to  procure  the 
abolition  of  a  custom  so  radically  opposed  to  the  creed  both  parties  now  pro- 
fess, the  Khas  still  insist  that  the  fruit  of  commerce  (marriage  is  out  of  the 
question)  between  their  females  and  males  of  the  sacred  order  shall  be  ranked 
as  Kshatriyas,  wear  the  thread,  and  assume  the  patronymic  title."  The  Khas 
now  call  themselves  Ohattris  or  Kshatriyas — a  practice  which  according  to 
Colonel  Vansittart  t  dates  from  Sir  Jang  Bahadur's  visit  to  England  in  1850. 
Allied  to  the  Khas  are  the  Ektharia  and  Thakurs,  both  of  Eajput  parentage  on 
the  male  side,  the  Thakur  ranking  higher  because  their  ancestors  are  supposed 
to  have  been  rulers  of  various  petty  States  in  Nepal.  The  Matwala  Khas,  again, 
are  the  progeny  of  Khas  men  and  Magar  women,  and  the  Uchai  Thakurs  are 
of  the  same  lineage  on  the  female  side. 

The  Sudra  caste  of  Eastern  Bengal,  the  Eajbansi  Baruas  of  Chittagong, 
believed  to  be  the  offspring  of  Burmese  fathers  and  Bengali  mothers,  the  Vidurs 
of  the  Central  Provinces,  who  claim  Brahman  parentage  on  the  male  side  and, 
though  now  marrying  among  themselves,  still  receive  into  their  community  the 
children  of  mixed  unions  between  Brahmans  and  women  of  other  castes,  are 
minor  instances  of  the  same  process.  I'he  Boria-  caste  of  Assam  is  said  by 
Mr,  Allen  to  comprise  the  offspring  of  Brahman  and  Ganak  widows  and  their 
descendants,  and  the  children  of  Brahmans  who  attained  puberty  before  marri- 
age and  so  had  to  be  married  to  men  of  lower  caste.  The  name  Boria  is  popularly 
derived  from  bari,  a  widow,  but  the  members  of  the  caste  prefer  to  call  them- 
selves Sut  or  Suta,  the  Shastric  designation  of  the  children  of  a  Brahman  woman 
by  a  Kshatriya  or  Vaisya  father.  Borias  are  more  numerous  in  Nowgong  than  in 
any  other  district,  though  the  number  of  Brahmans  there  is  comparatively  small. 
On  pointing  this  out  to  an  educated  Brahman  of  Nowgong,  Mr.  Allen  received 
the  singular  explanation  that  "  the  Gosains  and  Mohants  of  that  district  had 
put  pressure  upon  householders  to  give  away  young  Brahman  widows  in  marri- 
age to  men  of  lower  castes  to  prevent  the  society  from  becoming  demoralized." 

(v)  Castes  of  the  national  type. —  Where  there  is  neither  nation  nor  (v)  National 
national  sentiment  it  may  seem  paradoxical  to  talk  about  a  national  type  of  "^^^^ 
caste.  There,  exist,  however,  certain  groups,  usually  regarded  as  castes  at  the 
present  day,  which  cherish  traditions  of  by-gone  sovereignty  and  seem  to  preserve 
traces  of  an  organization  considerably  more  elaborate  than  that  of  an  ordinary 
tribe.  The  Newars,  a  mixed  people  of  Mongoloid  origin,  who  were  the  pre- 
dominant race  in  Nepal  proper  until  the  country  was  conquered  and  annexed 

*  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Classification  of  the  Military  Tribes  of  Nepal,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1833,  p.  217. 
t  Motes  on  Nepal,  1896,  p.  89. 
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by  the  Gurkha  Prithi  Narayan  in  1768,  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of 
such  a  survival.  The  group  comprises  both  Hindus  and  Buddhists.  The  latter 
are  at  present  slightly  more  numerous,  but  the  former  are  said  to  be  gaining 
ground  by  more  frequent  conversions.  The  two  communities  are  quite  distinct 
and  each  is  divided  into  an  elaborate  series  of  castes.  Thus  among  the  Hindu 
Newars  we  find  at  the  top  of  the  social  scale  the  Devabhaja,  who  are 
Brahmans  and  spiritual  teachers ;  the  Surjyabansi  Mai,  members  of  the  old 
royal  family ;  the  Sreshta,  ministers  and  other  officials ;  and  the  Japu,  culti- 
vators. Then  comes  an  intermediate  group  including,  among  others,  the  Awa, 
masons ;  the  Kawmi,  carpenters  and  sweetmeat-makers,  an  odd  combination  of 
trades  ;  the  Chhipi,  dyers  of  cloth  ;  the  Kau,  blacksmiths ;  and  the  Nau,  barbers. 
Lowest  of  all  are  the  Pasi,  washermen ;  the  Jugi,  tailors  and  musicians  ;  the 
Po,  sweepers,  burners  of  dead  bodies,  and  executioners  ;  and  the  Kulu,  drum- 
makers  and  curriers. 

If  the  Marathas  can  be  described  as  a  caste  their  history  and  traditions 
certainly  stamp  them  as  a  caste  of  the  national  type.  They  number  five  mil- 
lions at  the  present  census,  3,650,000  in  Bombay,  1,102,000  in  Hyderabad, 
81,000  in  Madras,  53,000  in  Mysore,  34,000  in  the  Central  Provinces,  the  same 
number  in  Central  India,  and  nearly  27,000  in  Berar.  According  to  Mr, 
Enthoven,  the  Bombay  Marathas  "  may  be  classified  as  a  tribe  with  two  divi- 
sions, Maratha  and  jMaratha  Kunbi,  of  which  the  former  are  hypergamous  to 
the  latter,  but  were  not  originally  distinct.  It  remains  to  be  explained  that 
the  Kunbis  also  consist  of  two  divisions,  Desh  Kunbis  numbering  1,900,000, 
and  Konkani  Kunbis,  of  which  there  are  350,000  recorded.  Intermarriage 
between  these  divisions  is  not  usual.  The  barrier,  however,  seems  to  be  purely 
gfeographical.  It  may  not  withstand  the  altered  conditions  dne  to  improve- 
ments in  communications,  and  it  is  not  apparently  based  on  any  religious 
prohibition  of  intermarriages.  The  fact  that  the  Kunbis  consist  of  two  branches 
must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  in  attempting  to  arrive  at  a  correct  descrip- 
tion of  the  tribal  configuration."  The  highest  class  of  Marathas  is  supposed 
to  consist  of  ninety-si x^  families  who  profess  to  be  of  Rajput  descent  and  to 
represent  the  Kshatriyas  of  the  traditional  system.  They  wear  the  sacred 
thread,  marry  their  daughters  before  puberty,  and  forbid  widows  to  marry 
again.  But  their  claim  to  kinship  with  the  Rajputs  is  effectually  refuted  by  the 
anthropometric  data  now  published,  and  by  the  survival  among  them  of  kuldevaks 
or  totems,  such  as  the  sunflower,  the  kadamba  tree,  {Nauclea  Kadamba) 
the  mango,  the  conch-shell,  the  peacock's  feather,  and  turmeric,  which  are 
worshipped  at  marriages  and.  at  the  ceremony  of  dedicating  a  new  house,  while 
their  close  connection  with  the  Kunbis  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  they  take 
Kunbi  girls  as  wives,  though  they  do  not  give  their  own  daughters  to  Kunbi 
men.  A  wealthy  Kunbi,  however,  occasionally  gains  promotion  to  and  marries 
iato  the  higher  grade  and  claims  brevet  rank  as  a  Kshatriya.  The  fact  seems 
to  be  that  the  ninety-six  superior  families  represent  Kunbis  who  came  to  the 
front  during  the  decline  of  the  Moghal  Empire,  won  for  themselves  princedoms 
or  estates,  claimed  the  rank  of  landed  gentry,  and  asserted  their  dignity  by 
refusing  their  daughters  to  their  less  distinguished  brethren, 
(vij  Castes  {m)  Castes  formed   by  migration. — If    members  of  a  caste  leave  their 

mf'^aUo^  original  habitat  and  settle  permanently  in  another  part  of  India  the  tendency 
is  for  them  to  be  separated  from  the  parent  group  and  to  develop  into  a  distinct 
caste.  The  stages  of  the  process  are  readily  traced.  In  the  first  instance  it  is 
assumed  that  people  who  go  and  live  in  foreign  parts  must  of  necessity  eat 
forbidden  food,  worship  alien  gods,  and  enter  into  relations  with  strange  women. 
Consequently  when  they  wish  to  take  wives  from  among  their  own  people  they 
find  that  their  social  status  has  been  lowered,  and  that  they  have  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  marrying  within  the  parent  group.  This  luxury  grows  more  and 
more  expensive,  and  in  course  of  time  the  emigrants  marry  only  among  them- 
selves and  thus  become  a  sub-caste  usually  distinguished  by  a  territorial  name 
such  as  Jaunpuria,  '1  irhutia,  Barendra,  and  the  like.  Mr.  Gait  has  pointed  out 
that  "  the  prolonged  residence  of  persons  of  Bihar  castes  in  Bengal  generally 
results  in  their  being  placed  under  a  ban  as  regards  marriage,"  and  I  had 
observed  some  years  earlier  that  up-country  barbers  who  settle  in  Bengal  are 
called  khotta  and  practically  form  a  separate  sub-caste  as  Bengali  barbers  will 
not  intermarry  with  them,  while  they  are  regarded  as  impure  by  the  barbers 
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of  Upper  India  and  Bihar  "by  reason  of  their  having  taken  up  their  residence 
in  Bengal.  If  the  process  of  differentiation  is  carried  a  step  further,  (as  indeed 
..  usually  happened  hefore  the  potent  influence  of  the  railways  had  made  itself 
felt)  and  the  settlers  assume  a  distinctive  caste-name,  all  traces  of  their  original 
affinities  disappear  and  there  remains  only  a  dim  tradition  of  their  migration 
'  from  the  west,'  the  quarter  whence  in  Bengal  at  any  rate  promotion  is 
believed  to  come.  Owing  to  this  loss  of  identity  the  number  of  instances  in  which 
we  can  point  with  certainty  to  the  formation  of  castes  by  migration  is  compara- 
tively small.  Mr.  Russell  writing  of  the  Central  Provinces  tells  us  how  a  native 
gentleman  said  to  him,  in  speaking  of  his  people,  that  when  a  few  families  of 
Khedawal  Brahmans  from  Gujarat  first  settled  ia  Damoh,  they  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  arranging  their  raarriages.  They  could  not  marry  with  their 
caste  fellows  in  Gujarat,  because  their  sons  and  daughters  could  not '  establish 
themselves ',  that  is,  could  not  prove  their  identity  as  Khedawal  Brahmans ; 
but  since  the  railway  has  been  opened,  intermarriages  take  place  freely  with 
other  Khedawals  in  Gujarat  and  Benares.  In  the  east  of  the  Province 
Ohhattisgarh,  the  country  of  the  '  thirty-six  forts '  of  the  Haihaibansi  dynasty 
of  Ratanpur,  now  including  the  British  districts  of  Eaipur  and  Bilaspur  and 
the  seven  feudatory  States  of  the  upper  basin  of  the  Mahanadi,  is  cut  off  by 
ranges  of  forest-clad  hills  from  all  relations  with  other  parts  of  India.  "  The 
Chhattisgarhi  Brahmans  form  a  class  apart,  and  up-country  Brahmans  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  "  In  illustration  of  the  contempt  in  which 
the  people  of  this  tract  are  held  by  their  neighbours  Mr.  BusseU  cites  the 
following  depreciatory  verses  : — 

WaA  hai  Chhattisgarhi  desh,      ^  I  g\-?rw-3Tt.^  'ii^ 
Jahdn  Gond  hai  naresh,  ^t  nrf^  ^♦iH'" 

Niche  bur  si  -upar  Mat,  •rA-iV-^T^'*'.*^'^  "^"^'^ 

Laga  hai  chongi  ha  that,  tr"^^  i^ji :>?^  ^t^  ^(^^ 

Pahilejuta  pichhe  bat,  TifiV  j^^fr -t/^hiW'r''' ^  ^ 

Tab  awe  Chhattisgarhi  hat.  cTct  ■y,r^<jn-^'>r  ^^^^  i"^- 

which  may  be  rendered  thus : — 

"  This  is  Chhattisgarli,  where  the  Grond  is  king  of  the  jungle, 
Under  his  bed  is  a  fire,  for  he  cannot  pay  for  a  blanket, 
Nor  for  a  hookah  indeed, — a -leaf -pipe  holds  his  tobacco. 
Kick  him  soundly  first,  and  then  he  will  do  what  you  tell  him." 

The  verses  reflect  the  intolerant  and  domineering  attitude  of  the  Indo- Aryan 
towards  the  Dravidian,  of  the  high  caste  man  towards  the  low,  that  has  been 
N characteristic  of  Indian  society  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present  day.. 
A  good  illustration  of  the  formation  of  a  caste  by  migration  is  to  be 
found  in  the  traditions  of  the  Nambudri  or  Namputiri  Brahmans  of  Malabar. 
These  Brahmans  claim  to  have  come  to  the  west  coast  from  various  sacred 
localities  in  Kathiawar  and  the  Northern  Deccan ;  Mr.  Eawcett  describes  them 
as  "  the  truest  Aryans  in  Southern  India  ";  and  their  complexion  and  features 
seem  to  lend  some  support  to  the  tradition  which  assigns  to  them  a  foreign 
Origin.  Whatever  their  original  stock  may  have  been,  they  are  now  an  entirely 
separate  caste  differing  from  the  Brahmans  of  other  parts  of  India  by  their 
systematic  practice  of  polygamy,  by  their  rejection  of  infant  marriage,  by  their 
restriction  of  marriage  to  the  eldest  son,  the  other  brothers  entering  into  poly- 
androus  relations  with  Nayar  women,  and  by  the  curious  custom  of  ceremonial 
fishing  which  forms  part  of  their  marriage  ritual.  Another  instance  of  the 
same  process  is  furnished  by  the  Rarhi  Brahmans  of  Bengal.  The  current 
legend  is  that  early  in  the  eleventh  century  A.D.  Adisura  or  Adisvara,  Raja 
of  Bengal,  finding  the  Brahmans  then  settled  in  Bengal  too  ignorant  to  perform 
for  him  certain  Vedic  ceremonies,  applied  to'  the  Raja  of  Kanauj  for  priests 
conversant  with  the  sacred  ritual  of  the  Aryans.  In  answer  to  his  request  there 
were  sent  to  him  five  Brahmans  of  Kanauj,  one  of  them  a  son  of  the  Raja, 
who  brought  with  them  their  wives,  their  sacred  fire,  and  their  sacrificial 
implements.  It  is  said  that  Adisura  was  at  first  disposed  to  treat  them  with 
scanty  respect,  but  he  was  soon  compelled  to  acknowledge  his  mistake  and  to 
make  terms  with  people  who  had  a  monopoly  of  the  magical  powers  associated 
with  the  correct  performance  of  ancient  ritual.  He  then  made  over  to  them 
five  populous  villages,  the  number  of  which  was  subsequently  increased  to  fifty- 
six.    The  tradition  seems  to  chronicle   an  early   brahmottar  grant,  the  first 
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perhaps  of  the  long  series  of  similar  transactions  that  has  played  so  important  a 
part  in  the  history  of  land  tenures,  in  the  development  of  caste  influence  and 
custom,  and  in  promoting  the  spread  of  orthodox  Hinduism  throughout  Bengal. 
Adisura  did  what  the  Eajas    of  outlying  and  unorthodox  tracts  of  country 
(such  as  Bengal  was  in  the   eleventh    century)    have  constantly  done   since 
and  are    doing  still.     A  local    chief,    far    removed    from  the  great  centres 
of   Brahmanical    lore,    somehow  becomes     aware    of  his    ceremonial  short- 
comings.    In  many  cases,  as  indeed   is  narrated  of  A  disura  himself,  a  wander- 
ing priest  brings  home  to  him  that  his  local  ritual  is  not  up  to  the  orthodox 
standard.     He  sends  for  Brahmans,  gives  then  grants  of  land  near  bis  own  resi- 
dence, and  proceeds  at  their  dictation  to  reform  his  ways  on  the  model  of^  the 
devout  kings  whom  Brahmanical  literature  holds  up  as  the  ideal  for  a  Eaja  to 
follow.    The  Brahmans  find  for  him  a  pedigree  of  respectable  antiquity  and 
provide  him  with  a  family  legend,  and  in  course  of  time,  by  dint  of  money  and 
diplomacy,  he  succeeds  in  getting  himself  recognised  as  a  member  of  the  local 
Rajput  community.     But  that  does  not  mean  that  the  real   Rajputs    will 
acknowledge  his  pretensions ;   nor  will  the  Brahmans  who  have  attached  them- 
selves to  his  fortunes  retain  their  status  among  the  community  from  which 
they  have  broken  off.     It  will  be  said  of  them,  as  is  said  of  the   Brahman 
immigrants  into  Bengal,  that  they  have  married  local  women,  eaten  forbidden 
food,  adopted  strange  customs,  and  forgotten  the  endless  details  of  the  elaborate 
ritual  which  they  set  forth  to  teach.     As   priests  in  pariibus  infidelium  they 
will  be  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  Brahmans  of  their  original  stock ;  they 
will  have  to  pay  high  for  brides  from  among  their  own  people  and  eventually 
will  be  cut  off  altogether  from  the  jus  connubii.     When  that  stage  has  been 
reached  they  will  have  become  to  all  intents  and  purposes   a  separate  caste 
retaining   the  generic  name   of   Brahman,   but  forming   a  new   species   and 
presenting  a  distinctive  type.    And  this  great  change  will  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  simple  fact  of  their  abandoning  the  habitat  of  their  original 
community. 

Occasionally  it  may  happen  that  social  promotion,  rather  than  degradation, 
results  from  a  change  of  residence.  In  Chanda,  a  remote  district  of  the  Central 
Provinces,  a  number  of  persons  returned  themselves  as  Barwaiks  and  the  desig- 
nation being  unknown  in  the  Census  office,  was  referred  to  the  district  officer 
for  explanation.  It  was  stated  in  reply  that  the  Barwaiks  were  a  clan  of  Raj- 
puts from  Orissa  who  had  come  to  Nagpur  in  the  train  of  the  Bhonsla  Rajas 
and  had  taken  military  service  under  them.  Now  in  Chota  Nagpur  the  Baraiks 
or  Chik-Baraiks  are  a  sub -caste  of  the  Pans  -  the  helot  weavers  and  basket- 
makers  who  perform  a  variety  of  servile  functions  for  the  organized  Dravidiaij 
tribes,  and  used  to  live  in  a  kind  of  Ghetto  in  the  villages  of  the  Kandhs 
(Khonds)  for  whom  they  purveyed  children  destined  for  h;iman  sacrifice. 
Mr.  Russell  observes  that  "  though  it  is  possible  that  the  coincidence  may  be  acci- 
dental, still  there  seems  good  reason  to  fear  that  it  is  from  these  humble  begin- 
nings that  the  Barwaik  sept  of  Rajputs  in  Chanda  must  trace  its  extraction. 
And  it  is  clear  that  before  the  days  of  railways  and  the  half-anna  post  an  im- 
posture of  this  sort  must  have  been  practically  impossible  of  detection."  The 
conjecture  seems  a  plausible  one,  and  the  fact  that  Baraik  is  a  title  actually  in 
use  among  the  Jadubansi  Kajputs  may  have  helped  the  Pans  to  establish  their 
fictitious  rank, 
(vii)  Castes  {vU)   Gastes  formed  bt/  changes  of  cws^ora,— The  formation  of  new  castes 

fw-med  by  gg  g,  consequencc  of  neglect  of  established  usage  or  the  adoption  of  new  ceremonial 
oastom.  practices  or  secular  occupations  has  been  a  familiar  incident  of  the  caste  system 
from  the  earliest  times.  We  are  told  in  Manu  how  men  of  the  three  twice-born 
castes,  who  have  not  received  the  sacrament  of  initiation  at  the  proper  time,  or 
who  follow  forbidden  occupations  become  Vratyas  or  outcasts,  intercourse  with 
whom  is  punished  with  a  double  fine,  and  whose  descendants  are  graded  as 
distinct  castes.  Living  as  a  Vratya  is  a  condition  involving  of  itself  exclusion 
from  the  original  caste,  and  a  Brahman  who  performs  sacrifices  for  such  persons 
has  to  do  penance.  The  idea  of  such  changes  of  status  is  inherent  in  the  system 
and  illustrations  of  its  application  are  plentiful.  Sometimes  it  figures  in  the 
traditions  of  a  caste  under  the  form  of  a  claim  to  a  more  distinguished  origin 
than  is  admitted  by  current  opinion.  The  Skanda  Purana,  for  example,  recounts 
an  episode  in  Parasu  Rama's  raid  upon  the  Kshatriyas,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
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show  that  the  Kayasths  are  by  birth  Kshatriyas  of  full  blood,  who  by  reason  of 
their  obserTing  the  ceremonies  of  the   Sudras  are  called  Vratya  or  incomplete 
Kshatriyas.     The  Babhans  or  Bhuinhars  of  the  United  Provinces  and  Bihar  are 
supposed,  according  to  some  legends,  to  be  Brahmans  who  lost  status  by  taking 
to  agriculture,  and  the  Mongoloid  Koohh  of  Northern  Bengal  describe  them- 
selves asEajbanais,  or  as  Vratya  or  Bhanga  (broken)  Kshatriyas-  a  designation 
which  enables  them  to  pose  as  an  outlying  branch   of  that  exalted  community 
who  fled  to  these  remote  districts  before  the  wrath  of  Parasu  Bama,  and  there 
allowed  their  characteristic,  observances  to  fall  into  disuse.     At    the  present 
day  .the  most  potent  influence  in  bringing  about  elevations  or  depressions  of 
social  status  which  may  result  ultimately    in  the  formation  of  new   castes 
is  the  practice  of  widow  re-marriage.     With  the  advance  of  orthodox  ideas  that 
may  plausibly  be  ascribed  to  the  extension  of  railways  and  the  diffusion   of 
primary  education  it  dawns  upon  some  members  of  a  particular  caste  that  the 
custom  of  marrying  widows  is  highly  reprehensible,,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
their  Brahmans  they  set  to  work  to  discourage  it.     The  first  step  is  to  abstain  from 
inter-marriage  with  people  who  practise  the  forbidden  thing  and  thus  to  form  a 
sub-caste  which  adopts  a    high  sounding  name  derived  from  some  famous 
locality  like  Ajodhya  or  Kanauj,  or  describes  itself  as  Biydhut  or  Behuia  '  the 
married  ones '  by  way   of  emphasising  the  orthodox  character  of  their  matri- 
monial arrangements.     Thus  the  Awadhia  or  Ayodhya  Kurmis  of   Bihar  and 
the  Kanaujia  Kurmis  of  the    United  Provinces  pride  themselves  on  prohibiting 
the  re-marriage  of  widows  and  are  endeavouring  to  establish  a  shadowy  title  to 
be  recognized  as  some  variety  of  Kshatriya  in  pursuance  of  which,  with  singular 
ignorance  of  the  humble  origin  of  the  great   Maratha  houses,  they   claim 
kinship   with  Sivaji,  Sindhia,   and  the  Bhonsla  family   of  Nagpur.     In  Bihar 
they  have  succeeded  in  attaining  a  higher  rank  than  ordinary  Kurmis.     Brah- 
mans take  water  from  their  hands  ;  the  funeral  ceremony  is  performed  on  the 
twelfth  day  after  death,   according  to  the   custom  of  the  higher  castes ;  and 
KachcM  food  prepared  by  them  is  taken  by  Kahars,  Bhats,-  and  other  castes 
who  would  refuse  to  accept  food  of  this  kind  from  Sudras.    They  have  aban- 
doned domestic  service  and  the  wealthier  members  of  the  group,   exchange 
presents  with  the  higher  castes  and  are  invited  by  them  to  ceremonial  functions. 
But  although  the  Awadhias  have  achieved  complete  practical  separation  from 
the  main  body  of  Kurmis  no  one  accepts  them  as  Kshatriyas  or  Bajputs,  nor  are 
they  recognized  by  Hindu  public  opinion  as  forming  a  distinct  caste.     In  the 
Punjab  Sir  Denzillbbetson  wrote  in  1881  that  the  Gaurwa  Rajputs  of  Gurgaon 
and  Uelhi,  though  retaining  the  title  of  Eajput   in  deference  to  the  strength  of 
caste  feeling  and  because  the  change  in  their  customs  was  then  too  recent  for 
the  name  to.  have  fallen  into  disuse,   yet  had,  for  all  purposes  of  equality, 
communion,  or  inter-marriage,  ceased  to  be  Rajputs  since  they  took  to  harewa 
or  widow   marriage.     And    the  distinction  between    the  Jats  and  Rajputs, 
both  sprung  from  a   common  Indo -Aryan  stock,   is  marked  by  the  fact  that 
the  former    always  practise  and    the  latter    always   abstain  from  a  usage 
which  more  than   any   other  is  regarded  as  a  crucial  test  of  relative  social 
position.     In  allusion  to  this  fact  one  of  the  rhyming  proverbs  of  the  Punjab 
makes  a  Jat    father    say— 'Come  my   daughter    and  be    married;   if    this 
husband  dies  there  are  plenty  more.'     The  same  test  applies  in  the   Kangra 
Hills,   the  most  exclusively  Hindu  portion  of  the  Punjab,  where  Musalman  domi- 
nation was  never  fully  established,  and  '  the  Brahman  and   Kshatriya  occupy 
positions  most  nearly  resembling  those  assigned  to  them  by  Manu.'     Here  the 
line  between  the  Thakkar  and  Rathi  castes,  both  belonging  to  the  lower  classes 
of  Hill  Rajputs,  is  said  to  consist  in  the  fact  that  Eathis  do  and  Thakkars  do 
not  ordinarily  practise  widow  marriage. 

In  Southern  India  movements  of  the  same  sort  may  be  observed.  Among 
the  begging  castes  which  form  nearly  one  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the 
Tamil  country  in  Madras,  the  Pandarams  rank  highest  in  virtue  of  their  absten- 
tion from  meat  and  alcohol  and  more  especially  of  their  prohibition  of 
widow  marriage.  The  Pancharamkatti  division  of  Idaiyan  shepherd  caste 
allow  widow  marriage  but  connect  it  with  the  peculiar  neck  ornament  which 
their  women  wear,  and  say  that  "Krishna  used  to  place  a  similar  ornament  round 
the  necks  of  the  Idaiyan  widows  of  whom  he  was  enamoured,  to  transform  them 
from    widows  into  married  women  to  whom  pleasure  was  not  forbidden." 

2u 
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The  story  seems  to  be  an  ex  post  facto  apology  for  the  practice.  The  Jatapu 
again,  a  branch  of  the  Kandh  (Kondh)  tribe  which  has  developed  into  a  separate 
caste,  are  beginning  to  discourage  widow  marriage  by  way  of  emphasising  the 
distinction  between  themselves  and  their  less  civilised  brethren.  In  Baroda, 
according  to  Mr.  Dalai,  widow  marriage  is  allowed  by  some  degraded  sub-castes  of 
Brahmans,  Tapodhan,  Vyas,  Sarasvat,  Rajgor,Bhojak,  Tragala  and  Koligor,_ which 
are  virtually  distinct  castes,  and  also  l3y  the  Kathis,  Marathas,  Eajputs,  Vaghers, 
and  Vadhels.  "  The  higher  families,  among  castes  allowing  re-marriage  of  widows, 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  have  recourse  to  it,  as  such  a  marriage  is  considered  undignified 
for  grown  up  women.  It  is  this  sense  of  honour  and  a  desire  to  pass  for  superior 
people  which  has  put  a  stop  to  widow  re-marriage  among  an  influential  section 
of  the  Lewa  Kunbis  and  Sonis." 

822.  An  account  has  been  given  in  the  chapter  on  marriage  of  what  may 
be  called  the  internal  structure  of  tribes  and  castes  in  India — the  various  endo- 
gamous,  exogamous,  and  hypergamous  divisions  which  restrict  and  regulate  matri- 
mony and  form  the  minor  wheels  of  the  vast  and  intricate  machinery  by  which 
Hindu  society  is  controlled.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enter  here  upon  a  detailed 
description  and  analysis  of  these  divisions.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  general 
Ethnology  considerable  interest  attaches  to  one  particular  kind  of  division,  to 
those  exogamous  groups  which  are  based  upon  totems.  The  existence  of  totemism 
in  India  on  a  large  scale  has  been  brought  to  notice  only  in  recent  years;  tlie 
Totemism.  enqfuiries  instituted  in  connexion  with  the  census  have  added  materially  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject ;  and  special  attention  is  being  given  to  it  in  the 
ethnographic  survey  now  being  conducted  in  aU  British  provinces  and  the  more 
important  Native  States.  No  apology  therefore  is  needed  for  mentioning  it  at 
length  here.  At  the  bottom  of  the  social  system,  as  understood  by  the  average 
Hindu,  we  find  in  the  Dravidian  region  of  India  a  large  body  of  tribes  and  castes 
each  of  which  is  broken  up  into  a  number  of  totemistic  septs.  Each  sept  bears 
the  name  of  an  animal,  a  tree,  a  plant,  or  of  some  material  object,  natural  or 
artificial,  which  th-e  members  of  that  sept  are  prohibited  from  tilling,  eating, 
cutting,  burning,  carrying,  using,  etc.  Well-defined  groups  of  this  type  are  found 
among  the  Dravidian  Santals  and  Oraons,  both  of  whom  still  retain  their 
In  Chota  oi'igi'i^'l  language,  worship  non- Aryan  gods,  and  have  a  fairly  compact  tribal 
Nagpur.  organization.  The  following  are  specimens  selected  from  among  the  seventy- 
three  Oraon  and  the  ninety-one  Santal  septs  : — 

Oraon,  Santal. 


Name  of  sept.                    Totem.  Name  of  sept:            Totem. 

Tirki.  Young  mice.  Ergo.  Rat. 

Ekka.  Tortoise.  Murmu.  Nilgai. 

Kispotta.  Kg's  entrails.  Hansda.  Wild  goose. 

Lakra.  Hyena.  Maiudi  A  kind  of  grass. 

Bagh.  Tiger.  Besra.  Hawk. 

Kurjrar.  Oil  from  Kujrar  Hemron.  Betel  palm. 

tree.  Saren.  The  conBtellation 

Gede.  Duck.  Pleiades. 

Khoepa.  Wild  dog.  Sankb.  Conch-shell. 

Minji.  Eel.  Gua.  Areca  nut. 

Chirra.  Squirrel.  Kara,  BufEalo. 

The  Hos  of  Singhbhum  and  the  Mundas  of  the  Chota  Nagpur  plateau 
have  also  exogamous  septs  of  the  same  type  as  the  Oraons  and  Santals,  with 
similar  rules  as  to  the  totem  being  taboo  to  the  members  of  the  group.  The 
lists  given  in  The  Tribes  and  Castes  of  Bengal  contain  the  names  of  323 
Munda  septs  and  46  Ho  septs.  Six  of  the  latter  are  found  also  among  the  Santals. 
The  other  Ho  septs  appear  to  be  mostly  of  the  local  or  communal  type,  such  as 
are  in  use  among  the  Kandhs,  but  this  is  not  quite  certain,  and  the  points  need 
looking  into  by  some  one  well  acquainted  with  the  Ho  dialects,  who  would  pro- 
bably find  little  diflBculty  in  identifying  the  names,  as  the  tribe  is  well  known  to 
be  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  places  descriptive  names  having  reference  to  their 
natural  characteristics.  Nearly  all  the  Munda  sept  names  are  of  the  totem 
type,  and  the  characteristic  taboos  appear  to  be  recognized.  The  Tarwar  or 
Talwar  septs,  for  example,  may  not  touch  a  sword,  the  Udbaru  may  not  use 
the  oil  of  a  particular  tree,  the  Sindur  may  not  use  vermilion,   the  Baghala 
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may  not  kill  or  eat  a  quail,  and,  strangest  of  all,  rice  is  taboo  to  the  DMn  sept, 
the  members  of  which  must  supply  its  place  with  gondii  or  millet. 

A  step  higher  in  the  social  scale,  according  to  Hindu  estimation^  the 
Bhumij  of  Manbhum  mark  an  early  stage  in  the  course  of  development  by  which 
a  non* Aryan  tribe  transforms  itself  into  a  full-blown  caste,  claiming  a  definite 
rank  in  the  Brahmanical  system.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  residents  of  out- 
lying villages  bordering  on  the  Munda  country  of  Chota  Nagpur  Proper,  the 
Bhumij  have  lost  their  original  language  (Mundari),  and  now  speak  only  Bengali. 
They  worship  Hindu  gods  in  addition  to  the  fetishistic  deities  more  or  less  com- 
mon to  them  and  other  Dravidians,  but  the  tendency  is  to  keep  the  latter 
rather  in  the  back  ground  and  to  relegate  the  less  formidable  among  them  to  the 
women  and  children  to  be  worshipped  in  a  hole-and-corner  kind  of  way,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  tribal  hedge-priest  (Dfflj'^))  who  is  supposed  to  be  specially 
acquainted  with  their  ways.  Some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  tribe,  who  call  them- 
selves Bhuinhars,  and  hold  large  landed  tenures  on  terms  of  police  service,  have 
set  up  as  Rajputs,  and  keep  a  low  class  of  Brahmans  as  their  family  priests.  They 
have,  as  a  rule,  borrowed  the  Eajput  class  titles,  but  cannot  conform  with  the 
Rajput  rules  of  inter-marriage,  and  marry  within  a  narrow  circle  of  pseudo- 
Rajputs  like  themselves.  The  rest  of  the  tribe,  numbering  at  the  last  census, 
370,239  are  divided  into  a  number  of  exogamous  groups,  of  which  the  following 
are  examples.  It  is  curious  to  observe  in  a  tribe  still  in  a  state  of  transition, 
that  one  of  the  Brahmanical  gotras,  Sandilya,  has  been  borrowed  from  the 
higher  caste  and  in  the  process  of  borrowing  has  been  transformed  from  a  Vedic 
saint  into  a  bird  : — 

Bhfmu. 


Name  of  Sept. 

Totem. 

Salrisi. 

Sal  fish. 

Hausda. 

Wild  goose. 

Leng. 

Mushroom. 

Sandilya. 

A  bird. 

Hemron. 

Betel  palm. 

Tumarung. 

Pumpkin. 

Nag. 

Snake. 

At  a  further  stage  in  the  same  process  of  evolution,  and  on  a  slightly 
superior  social  level,  we  find  the  Mahilis,  Koras,  and  Kurmis,  all  of  whom 
claim  to  be  members  of  the  Hindu  community.  They  have  totemistic 
exogamous  sections,  of  which  the  following  are  fairly  representative : — 

MaHILI.  KOKA.  KtJRMI. 


Name  of 
Section. 

Totem. 

Name  of 
Section. 

Totem. 

Name  of 
Section. 

Totem. 

Dungri. 

JDumur  fig. 

Kagyab. 

Tortoise. 

Kesaria. 

Kesar  grass. 

Turn. 

Turn  grass. 

Saula. 

Sal  fish. 

Tarar. 

Buffalo. 

Kanti. 

Ear  of  any 

Kasibak. 

Heron. 

Dumuria. 

Bumnr  fig. 

animal. 

Hansda. 

Wild  goose. 

Chonoh- 

Hansda. 

Wild  goose. 

Butku. 

Pig. 

mutruar. 

Spider. 

Murmu. 

Nilgai. 

Sanpu. 

Bull. 

Hastowar. 
Jalbanuar. 
Sankhowar. 

Baghbanuar. 
Katiar. 

Tortoise. 
Net.       ^ 
Shell       or- 
naments. 
Tiger. 
Silk  cloth. 

Of  these  three  castes  the  Mahilis  appear  to  have  broken  off  most  recently  from 
the  tribe.  They  still  worship  some  of  the  Santal  gods  in  addition  to  the  standard 
Hindu  deities ;  they  will  eat  food  cooked  by  a  Santal ;  their  caste  organization 
is  supervised,  like  that  of  the  Santals,  by  an  official  bearing  the  title  of  Par- 
ffanait"  they  permit  the  marriage  of  adults  and  tolerate  sexual  intercourse 
before  marriage  within  the  limits  of  the  caste ;  and  they  have  not  yet  attained 
to  the  dignity  of  employing  Brahmans  for  ceremonial  purposes.  If  I  may 
hazard  a  conjecture  on  so  obscure  a  question,  I  should  be  inclined  to  class 
them  as  Santals  who  took  to  the  degraded  occupation  of  basket-making, 
and  thus  lost  the  /«s  conmbn  witbin  the  trib§.    In  the  gase  of  the  Koras  there 
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is  no  clue  to  warrant  their  affiliation  to  any  particular  tribe,  but  their  traditions 
say  that  they  came  from  the  Ohota  Nagpur  plateau,  while  their  name  suggests 
a  Dravidian  origin,  and  it  seems  possible  that  they  may  be  an  offshoot  of 
the  Mundas,  who  somehow  sank  from  the  status  of  independent  cultivators 
to  their  present  position  of  earth-cutting  and  tank-digging  labourers.  They 
allow  adult  marriage,  their  standard  of  feminine  chastity  is  low,  and  they 
bave  not  yet  fitted  themselves  out  with  Brahmans.  In  the  customary  rules  of 
inheritance  which  their  pancMyat  or  caste  council  administers,  it  is  curious  to 
find  the  usage  known  in  the  Punjab  as  Chundavand  by  which  the  sons,  however 
few,  of  one  wife  take  a  share  equal  to  that  of  the  sons,  however  many,  of 
another.  The  Kurmis  may  perhaps  be  a  Hinduised  branch  of  the  Santals. 
The  latter,  who  are  more  particular  about  food,  or  rather  about  whom  they  eat 
with,  than  is  commonly  supposed,  will  eat  cooked  rice  with  the  Kurmis,  and 
according  to  one  tradition  regard  them  as  elder  brothers  of  their  own.  However 
this  may  be,  the  totemism  of  the  Kurmis  of  Western  Bengal  stamps  them  as  of 
Dravidian  descent,  and  clearly  distinguishes  them  from  the  Kurmis  of  Bihar  and 
the  United  Provinces.  They  show  signs  of  a  leaning  towards  orthodox 
Hinduism,  and  employ  Brahmans  for  the  worship  of  Hindu  gods,  but  not  in 
the  propitiation  of  their  family  and  rural  deities  or  in  their  marriage  cere- 
monies. 
In  Orissa.  823.  One  more  instance  of  totemism  deserves  special  notice  here,  as  it  shows 

the  usage  maintaining  its  ground  among  people  of  far  higher  social  standing 
than  any  of  the  castas  already  mentioned.  The  Kumhars  of  Orissa  take  rank  im- 
mediately below  the  Karan  or  writer-caste,  and  thus  have  only  two  or  tliree 
large  castes  above  them.  They  are  divided  into  two  endogamous  sub-castes — 
Jagannathi  or  Oriya  Kumhars,  who  work  standing  and  make  large  earthen  pots, 
and  Khattya  Kumhars,  who  turn  the  wheel  sitting  and  make  small  earthen 
pots,  cups,  toys,  etc.  The  latter  are  immigrants  from  Upper  India,  whose 
number  is  comparatively  insignificant.  For  matrimonial  purposes  the  Jagan- 
nathi Kumhars  are  sub-divided  into  the  following  exogamous  sections  : — 

•  Jagannathi  Kumhak. 


Name  of  section. 

Totemi 

Kaundinya. 

Tiger. 

Sarpa. 

Snake. 

Neul, 

Weasel. 

Goru. 

Cow. 

Mudir. 

Frog. 

Bhadbhadria. 

Sparrow. 

Kurmma. 

Tortoise. 

The  members  of  each  section  express  their  respect  for  the  animal  whose 
name  the  section  bears,  by  refraining  from  killing  or  injuring  it,  and  by  bow- 
ing when  they  meet  it.  The  entire  caste- also  abstain  from  eating,  and  even 
go  so  far  as  to  worship,  the  sfflZ  fish,  because  the  rings  on  its  scales  resemble 
the  wheel  which  is  the  symbol  of'  the  craft.  The  Khattya  Kumhars  have  only 
one  section  (Kasyapa),  and  thus,  like  the  °B,ajbansia  of  Eangpur,  are  really 
endogamous  in  spite  of  themselves.  The  reason,  no  doubt,  is  that  there  are  too 
few  of  them  in  Orissa  to  fit  up  a  proper  exogamous  system,  and  they  content 
themselves  with  the  pretence  of  one.  Both  sub-castes  appear  to  be  conscious 
that  the  names  of  their  sections  are  open  to  misconception,  and  explain  that 
they  are  really  the  names  of  certain  saints  who,  being  present  at  Daksha's  horse 
sacrifice,  transformed  themselves  into  animals  to  escape  the  wrath  of  Siva, 
whom  Daksha,  like  Peleus  in  the  Greek  myth,  had  neglected  to  invite.*  It 
may  weU  be  that  we  owe  the  preservation  of  these  interesting  totemistic  groups 
to  the  ingenuity  of  the  person  who  devised  this  respectable  means  of  account- 
ing for  a  series  of  names  so  likely  to  compromise  the  reputation  of  the  caste. 
In  the  case  of  the  Khattya  Kumhars,  the  fact  that  their  single  section  bears 
the  name  of  Kasyapa,  while  they  venerate  the  tortoise  {Kachhap),  and  tell 
an  odd  story  by  way  of  apology  for  the  practice,  may  perhaps  lend  weight  to 
the  conjecture,  in  itself  a  fairly  plausible  one,  that  many  of  the  lower  castes  in 
Bengal,  who  are  beginning  to  set  up  as  pure  Hindus,  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  resemblance  in  sound  between  Kachhap  and  Kasyap  {chh  and  s  both  become 

•  Miijr,  Sanskrit  Texts,  IV  p.  87^, 
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sh  in  colloquial  Bengali)  to- convert  a  totemistic  title  into  an  eponymous  one, 
and  have  gone  on  to  borrow  such,  other  Brahnaanioal  gotras  as  seemed  to  them 
desirable.  If,  for  example,  we  analyse  the  matrimonial  arrangements  of  the 
Bhars  of  Manbhum,  many  of  whom  are  the  hereditary  personal  servants  of  tlie 
pseudo-Rajput-Baja  of  Pachete,  we  find  the  foregoing  conjecture  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  two  out  of  the  seven  sections  which  they  recognize  are  called  after 
tlie  peacock  and  the  bel  fruit,  while  the  rest  are  eponymous.  But  this  is  an 
exceptionally  clear  case  of  survival,  and  I  fear  it  is  hardly  possible  to  simplify 
the  diagnosis  of  non- Aryan  castes  by  laying  down  a  general  rule,  that  all  castes 
witli  a  section  bearing  the  name  Kasyapa,  who  have  not  demonstrably  borrowed 
that  appellation  from  the  Brahmans,  are  probably  offshoots  from  some  non- 
Aryan  tribe. 

824.  Among  the  Bhils  of  the  Satpura  hills,  who  may  be  taken  to  represent  i"  9™**'*^ 
the  furthest  extension  westward  of  the  Dravidian  type.  Captain  Luard  has  °  '*' 
discovered  41  septs,  all  of  which  are  exosramous.  Where  two  distinct  septs 
have  the  same  totem  inter-marriage  is  prohibited.  All  the  septs  revere  and  refrain 
from  injuring  or  using  their  totems,  and  make  a  formal  obeisance  when  meeting 
or  passing  them^  while  the  women  veil  their  faces.  Among  the  totems  are  moths 
[ava),  snakes,  tigers,  bamboos,  pipal  and  other  trees,  and  a  kind  of  creeper  called 
gaola  on  which  the  members  may  not  tread  and  if  they  do  so  accidentally  must 
apologise  by  making  a  salaam.  The  MaoU  sept  have  as  their  totem  a  sort  of 
basket  {kiliya)  for  carrying  grain  which  they  are  forbidden  to  use.  The 
basket  resembles  in  shape  the  shrine  of  the  goddess  of  a  certain  hill  where 
women  may  not  worship.  The  Mori  or  peacock  sept  may  not  knowingly  tread 
on  the  tracks  of  a  peacock  and  if  a  woman  sees  a  peacock  she  must  veil  her 
face  or  look  away.  The  cult  of  the  totem  consists  in  seeking  for  the  foot  print 
of  a  peacock  in  the  jungle  and  making  a  salaam  to  it.  The  ground  is  then 
made  smooth  round  the  foot  print,  a  swastika  is  inscribed  in  the  dust  and  offerings 
of  grain  are  deposited  on  a  piece  of  red  cloth.  The  Sanyar  sept  worship  the  cat, 
but  consider  it  unlucky  for  their  totem  to  enter  their  houses  and  usually  keep  a 
dog  tied  up  at  the  door  to  frighten  it  away.  The  Khangar  caste  of  Bundelkhand, 
which  is  cited  by  Captain  Luard  as  an  illustration  of  the  conversion  of  a  tribe 
into  a  caste,  have  among  their  totems  horses,  iguanas,  snakes,  cows,  elephants, 
alligators,  rice,  turmeric,  various  trees  and  shrubs,  and  bricks.  The  members  of 
the  Ent  or  brick  sept  may  not  use  bricks  in  their  houses  and  their  domestic 
architecture  is  restricted  to  wattle  and  mud.  The  report  on  the  census  on 
Central  India  also  contains  a  curious  instance  of  the  apparent  degradation  of  a 
caste  into  a  tribe.  The  Sondhias  or  Sundhias  of  Malwa  are  said  to  be  descended 
from  the  survivors  of  a  Rajput  army  who  were  defeated  by  Shah  Jahan  and 
were  ashamed  to  return  to  their  homes.  They  therefore  stayed  in  Malwa, 
married  Sondhia  women,  adopted  some  of  the  Sondhia  totems  and  the  Sondhia 
gods,'  and  in  course  of  time  allowed  widows  to  marry  again.  Ten  of  the  twenty- 
four  septs  into  which  the  tribe  is  divided  still  cherish  traditions  of  their  Hajput 
origin  and  while  taking  wives  from  the  other  septs  refuse  to  give  their  daughters 
in  return. 

82o.  For  the  Central  Provinces  Mr.  Eussell  gives  a  long  list  of  totems  found  I"  **"> 
among  sixteen  castes  and  tribes  including  not  only  the  primitive  G  onds,  p*°^j*teg, 
Korkus,  and  Oraons  and  the  leather  working  Chamars  but  also  the  pastoral  Ahirs, 
the  respectable  carpenter  caste  (Barai)  and  the  Dhimars  from  all  of  whom  Brah- 
mans can  take  water,  while  the  last,  named  are  commonly  employed  by  them 
as  personal  servants.  The  list  comprises  elephants,  lions,  tigers,  bears,  wolves, 
jackals,  buffaloes,  goats,  monkeys,  peacocks,  parrots,  crocodiles,  Kzards, 
tortoises,  porcupines,  scorpions,  snakes,  also  salt,  rice,  Indian  corn,  pumpkins, 
mangoes,  cucumbers,  lotus  leaves,  vermiKon,  and  a  variety  of  trees.  All  of  these 
are  regarded  with  reverence  and  members  of  the  sept  abstain  from  killing,  using 
or  naming  them. 

826.  In  Madras  the  Boya  shikari  tribe  of  the  Deccan  is  divided  into  101  tote-  In  Madras, 
mistio  septs,  among  them  chimalu,  ants;  ddclulu,  bulls;  jenneru,  sweet- 
scented  oleander;  jerrabutula,  centipedes;  yemimalu,  buffaloes;  and  husa,  grass. 
'J'he  Jatapu,  the  civilised  division  of  the  Kandhs  or  Khonds,  have  among  their  to- 
tems hoaloka.,  arrows;  konda  Gorri,  hill  sheep;  kutraki,  wild  goats;  and 
vinka,  white  ants.  The  large  agricultural  caste  of  Kapu,  numbering  nearly 
three  millions,  have  among  their  exogamous  section  the  cock  [kodi),  the  sheep 
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(mekala),  and  a  shrub  known  as  tangedu  {Cassia  auriculata).  ^  Of  the  102 
sections  of  the  trading  Komatis  six  are  totemistic,  among  them  being  the  tama- 
rind, the  tulsi  {Ocymum  Sanctum),  and  the  betel  vine.*  The  weaving  Kurais 
count  among  their  totems  saffron,  gold,  cummin,  gram,  pepper,  buffaloes, 
and  certain  trees. 

827.  In  Assam  the  Garos  have  monkeys,  horses,  bears,  mice,  lizards,  frogs, 
crows,  pumpkins,  and  a  number  of  trees  among  their  totems;  the  Kacharis 
recognise  as  totems  the  tree  snail,  the  muga  insect,  the  sesamum  plant,  the 
Kumra  or  giant  gourd,  and  the  tiger.  Members  of  the  tiger  sept 'have  to  throw 
away  their  earthenware  utensils  by  way  of  atonement  when  a  tiger  is  killed. 
The  louse  and  the  buffalo  are  the  only  animal  totems  on  record  among  the 
Khasi ;  the  Kuki  have  the  dog ;  the  Lalung  eggs,  fish,  and  pumpkins ;  the  Mikir 
totems  appear  to  be  mainly  vegetable.  Our  information,  however,  on  totemism 
in  Assam  is  extremely  scanty  and  the  subject  requires  further  investigation. 

828.  Eor  Burma  the  facts,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Lewis  : — 

"The  question  of  endogamy  naturally  leads  to  that  of  totemism.  Sir 
George  Scott  says  in  the  Upper  Burma  Gazetteer  :  '  All  the  Indo-Chinese  races 
have  a  predilection  for  totemistic  birth  stories.  Some  claim  to  be  sprung  from 
eggs,  some  from  dogs,  some  from  reptiles.'  The  Was,  like  a  tribe  in  North- West 
America  cited  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  in  his  Custom  and  Myth,  state  that  their 
primaeval  ancestors  were  tadpoles.  The  Palaungs  trace  their  beginnings  back 
to  a  Naga  princess  who  laid  three  eggs,  out  of  the  first  of  which  their  early 
ancestor  was  hatched.  An  egg-laying  Naga  princess  figures  in  the  early  legend- 
ary history  of  the  Mens  or  Talaings  and  points  to  an  affinity  between  the 
Palaungs  and  the  Talaings  which  the  most  recent  linguistic  research  has  done 
much  to  strengthen.  Up  to  the  present  time  all  attempts  to  ascertain  the  origin 
of  the  Kachin  family  names  have  failed.  The  totem  of  the  Kachins  shotild,  if 
anything,  be  a  pumpkin,  for  legend  has  it  that  the  whole  race  is  descended  from  a 
being  who  was  made  out  of  a  pumpkin.  So  far  as  I  can  discover,  however,  their 
belief  in  this  singular  genesis  does  not  deter  Kachins  from  eating  the  vegetable  to 
which  they  owe  their  origin.  They  do  not  even  appear  to  be  precluded  from 
gathering  it  under  certain  circumstances  or  at  a  particular  period  of  the  year,  as 
is  the  case  with  some  of  the  western  Australian  tribes."  The  Southern  Chins,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  forbidden  to  kill  or  eat  the  king-crow  which  hatched  "  the 
original  Chin  egg."  The  bird  is  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  parent,  but,  as  it  is  not 
used  as  a  crest  by  the  Chins,  Mr,  Houghton  is  of  opinion  that  it  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as,  properly  speaking,  a  totem.  The  rising  sun  of  the  Eed  Karens  is  some- 
thing of  tlie  nature  of  a  totemistic  badge.  Mr.  Smeaton  refers  to  it  as  follows 
in  his  Loyal  Karens  of  Burma  :  —  * 

"  Every  Red  Karen  has  a  rising  sun — the  creet  of  his  nobility — tattooed  on  his  back.  In 
challenging  to  combat  he  does  not  slap  his  left  folded  arm  with  bis  right  palm,  as  the  rest  of 
the  Karens  and  the  Burmans  do,  butj  coiling  his  right  arm  round  his  left  side,  strikes  the 
tattoo  on  his  back.     This  action  is  supposed  by  him  to  rouse  the  magic  power  of  the  symbol." 

Sir  George  Scott,  however,  seems  to  detect  no  totemistic  inwardness  in  this 
tattoo  mark,  for  he  sums  up  the  matter  under  consideration  in  the  following 
words : — 

"  Totemism  also  shows  itself  in  the  prescribed  form  of  names  for  Shan  and  Kachin 
children  and  in  the  changing  or  concealing  of  personal  names,  but,  so  far  as  is  yet  known 
there  is  no  tribe  which  habitually  takes  its  family  name  or  has  crests  and  badges  taken  from' 
some  natural  object,  plant  or  animal,  though  the  limiting  of  marriages  between  the  inhabitants 
of  certain  villages  only  practised  both  by  tribes  of  Karens  and  Kachins  is  no  doubt  the  out- 
growth of  this  totem  idea." 

829.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  totemistic  exogamy  prevails  in  India 
on  a  fairly  large  scale,  that  it  is  still  in  active  operation,  and  that  it  presents 
features  which  deserve  further  investigation  in  their  bearing  on  the  problems 
of  general  ethnology.  On  these  grounds  I  venture  to  add  a  few  remarks  on 
the  striking  explanation  of  the  origin  of  totemism  which  was  put  forward  by 
Mr,  J.  G.  Frazer  in  the  Fortnighily  Review  in  1899.*  The  subject  is  one  of 
special  interest  in  India  because  the  Indian  evidence  seems  not  only  to  point 
to  conclusions  different  from  those  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Frazer  on  the  basis  of 
the  Australian  data  published  by  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Gillen.f  but  to  suggest  a 

*  Fortnightly  Eeview,  N.  S,,  LXV,  pp.  647-665,  835-852. 
t  Spmcer  and  Qillen,  Native  Tribfs  of  OetOral  Australia^ 
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new  canon  for  determining  the  historical  value  of  ethnographic  evidence  in 
general. 

"  A  totem,  "  says  Mr.  Frazer,  "  is  a  class  of  natural  phenomena  or  material 
objects — most  commonly  a  species  of  animals  or  plants— between  which  and 
himself  the  savage  believes  that  a  certain  intimate  relation  exists.  The  exact 
nature  of  the  relation  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  ;  various  explanations  of  it  have 
been  suggested,  but  none  has  as  yet  won  general  acceptance.  Whatever  it 
may  be,  it  generally  leads  the  savage  to  abstain  from  killing  or  eating  his 
totem,  if  his  totem  happens  to  be  a  species  of  animals  or  plants.  Further,  the 
group  of  persons  who  are  knit  to  any  particular  totem  by  this  mysterious  tie 
commonly  bear  the  name  of  the  totem,  believe  themselves  to  be  of  one  blood, 
and  strictly^  refuse  to  sanction  the  marriage  or  cohabitation  of  members  of 
the  group  with  each  other.  This  prohibition  to  marry  within  the  group  is  now 
generally  called  by  the  name  of  Exogamy.  Thus  totemism  has  commonly 
been  treated  as  a  primitive  system  both  of  religion  and  of  society.  As  a 
system  of  religion  it  embraces  the  mystic  union  of  the  savage  with  his  totem; 
as  a  system  of  society  it  comprises  the  relations  in  which  men  and  women  of 
the  same  totem  stand  to  each  other  and  to  the  members  of  other  totemic 
groups.  And  corresponding  to  these  two  sides  of  the  system  are  two  rough- 
and-ready  tests  or  canons  of  totemism:  first,  the  rule  .that  a  man  may  not  kill 
or  eat  his  totem  animal  or  plant ;  and  second,  the  rule  that  he  may  not  marry 
or  ^  cohabit  with  a  woman  of  the  same  totem.  Whether  the  two  sides — the 
religious  and  the  social — have  always  co-existed  or  are  essentially  independent, 
is  a  question  which  has  been  variously  answered.  Some  writers— for  example, 
Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer — have  held  that  totemism  began 
as  a  system  of  society  only,  and  that  the  superstitious  regard  for  the  totem 
developed  later,  through  a  simple  process  of  misunderstanding.  Others,  includ- 
ing J.  F,  McLennan  and  Robertson  Smith,  were  of  opinion  that  the  religious 
reverence  for  the  totem  is  original,  and  must,  at  least,  have  preceded  the  intro- 
duction of  Exogamy." 

830.  The  system  of  totems  prevailing  in  Central  Australia  is  so  far  parallel 
to  that  known  in  India  that  it  includes,  not  only  animals  and  plants,  but  also 
a  number  of  objects,  animate  and  inanimate.  Thus  while  the  Australians 
have  "  totems  of  the  wind,  the  sun,  the  evening  star,  fire,  water,  cloud,  and 
so  on,"  we  find  among  our  Dravidians  in  India  the  month  of  June,  Wednesday 
in  every  week,  the  moon,  the  rainbow,  and  the  constellation  Pleiades  figuring 
as  totems  among  a  number  of  names  which  include  pretty  well  the  eutire  flora 
and  fauna  of  the  country  where  the  tribe  is  settled.  ,  But  while  among  the 
Australians  the  religious  aspect  of  the  totem  is  relatively  more  prominent 
than  the  social,  in  India  the  position  is  reversed  ;  the  social  side  of  the  system 
is  very  much  alive  while  the  religious  side  has  fallen  into  disuse.  It  is  the 
religious  side  on  which  Mr.  Frazer  lays  stress,  and  he  explains  totemism 
as  "  primarily  an  organised  and  co-operative  system  of  magic  designed  to  secure 
for  the  members  of  the  community,  on  the  one  hand,  a  plentiful  supply  of 
all  the  commodities  of  which  they  stand  in  need,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
immunity  from  all  the  perils  and  dangers  to  which  man  is  exposed  in  his 
struggle  with  nature."  In  other  words,  totemism  is  a  primitive  Commissariat 
and  General  Providence  Department  which  at  a  later  stage  took  over  the 
business  of  regulating  marriage.  The  evidence  for  this  proposition  is  derived 
from  the  magical  ceremonies  called  intichiuma  in  which  the  members  of 
each  totem  solemnly  mimicj  the  animals  and  plants  after  which  they  are 
called,  and  eat  a  small  portion  of  them  with  the  object  of  ensuring  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  the  animals  and  plants  of  that  species.  Thus  the  men  of  the 
totem  called  after  the  Witchetty  grub,  a  succulent  caterpillar  of  some  kind 
which  is  esteemed  a  great  luxury,  paint  their  bodies  in  imitation  of  the  grub,  crawl 
through  a  structure  of  boughs  supposed  to  represent  its  chrysalis,  chant  a  song 
inviting  the  insedt  to  go  and  lay  eggs,  and  butt  each  other  in  the  stomach 
with  the  remark  "  You  have  eaten  much  food. "  The  Emu  men  dress  them- 
selves up  to  resemble  Emus  and  imitate  the  movements  and  aimless  gazing 
about  of  the  birds ;  the  Kangaroo  men  and  the  men  of  the  Nakea  flower 
totem  go  through  similar  mummeries. 

Now  in   the   first  place  the  doubt  occurs  to  one  whether  small  and 
moribund  tribes,  such  as  the  Australians,  can  fairly  be  taken  to  be  typical 
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of  primitive  man;  If  they  could,  then  man  -would  be  primitive  still,  and  we 
should  none  of  us  have  got  to  the  point  of  vexing  our  souls  about  the  origin 
of  anything.  The  one  distinctive  feature  of  the  Australian  natives  is  their 
incapacity  for  any  sort  of  progressive  evolution.  Surely  an  atrophied  or  it  may 
be  degenerate  man  of  that  type  is  not  the  sort  of  ancestor  we  want  to 
discover ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  we  can  learn  from  him.  In  Europe, 
on  the  other  hand,  primitive  man,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  traces 
he  has  left  behind,  seems  to  have  been  an  animal  of  an  entirely  difPerent  type. 
He  had,  indeed,  his  weaknesses — does  not  his  vates  sacer,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang, 
impute  to  him  a  diet  of  oysters  and  foes -but  he  fought  a  good  fight  with  his 
environment  and,  as  events  show,  he  came  out  a  winner.  It  seems  then  that 
the  quest  of  primitive  man  ready  made  and  only  waiting  to  be  observed  and 
analysed  may  be  nothing  better  than  a  tempting  short  cut  leading  to  delusion, 
and  that  what  we  must  look  to  is  not  so  much  primitive  man  as  primitive 
usage  regarded  in  its  bearing  on  evolution. 

831.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  I  wish  to  put  in  a  plea  for  the  con- 
sideratioQ  of  the  Indian  data.  Primitive  usages  may,  I  would  suggest,  be 
divided,  as  Mr.  l^agehot  divided  political  institutions,  into  the  effective  and 
the  ineffective,  in  other  words,  into  those  which  affect  evolution  and  those 
which  do  not.  In  the  case  of  totemism  we  can  distinguish  these  two  pretty 
clearly.  The  magical  ritual  of  the  Arunta  tribe  obviously  belongs  to  the  ineffec- 
tive class.  No  one  outside  the  Arunta — and  even  among  them  one  would 
think  there  must  be  augurs — supposes  that  by  performing  the  most  elaborate 
parody  of  the  demeanour  of  certain  animals  a  man  can  really  cause  them 
to  increase  and  multiply.  In  India,  on  the  other  hand,  our  totemistic  people 
have  got  rid  of  all  such  antics,  if,  indeed,  they  ever  practised  them,  and 
retain  only  the  unquestionably  effective  factor  in  the  system,  the  rule  that  a 
man  may  not  marry  a  woman  of  his  own  totem.  They  have,  it  is  true, 
also  the  rule  that  people  may  not  eat,  injure  or  make  use  of  their  totems, 
but  this  proliibition  is  relatively  weak,  and  in  some  cases  the  totems  are  articles, 
such  as  rice  and  salt  which  the  members  of  the  totem-kin  could  hardly  do 
without. 

Given  then  a  state  of  things  such  as  this,  that  tribes  which  are  in 
no  way  moribund  or  degenerate,  but  on  the  contrary  extremely  full  of 
life,  retain  the  effective  part  of  an  archaic  usage  along  with  traces  of  its 
ineffective  parts,  may  we  not  reasonably  ooaclude  that  this  effective  part, 
which  has  stood  the  wear  and  tear  of  ages  and  contributed  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  tribe,  furnishes  the  clue  to  the  real  origin  of  the  usage  itself  ? 
Assume  this  to  be  so  and  totemism  at  once  wheels  into  line  and  takes  the 
place,  which  it  appears  clearly  to  occupy  in  India,  of  a  form  of  exogamy. 
The  particular  form  presents  no  great  difficulty.  Primitive  men  are  like 
children  :  they  are  constantly  saying  to  themselves  "  Let's  pretend,"  and  a 
favourite  and  widespread  form  of  the  game  is  to  pretend  to  be  animals. 
Only  they  play  it  in  earnest,  and  very  grim  earnest  it  sometimes  is,  as  one 
discovers  when  one  has  to  administer  a  district  where  people  believe  that  men 
can  transform  themselves  into  animals  at  will,  or  can  be  so  transformed  by 
the  agency  of  witchcraft. 

832.  It  will  be  asked,  what  then  is  the  origin  of  exogamy  ?  Here,  again,  I 
think  the  Indian  evidence  suggests  an  answer.  Just  as  the  special  phenomenon 
of  totemism  may  be  explained  by  reference  to-  the  general  law  of  exogamy,  so 
exogamy  itself  may  be  traced  to  the  still  more  general  law  of  natural  selection. 
Nor  need  we  strain  the  law.  "We  know  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  individuals 
or  groups  of  individuals  to  vary  their  habits  ;  and  that  useftll  variations  tend  to 
be  preserved  and  ultimately  transmitted.  Now  suppose  that  in  a  primitive  com- 
munity, such  as  the  Naga  Khel  or  the  Kandh  gochi,  the  men  happened  to  vary 
in  the  direction  of  taking  their  wives  from  some  other  community,  and  that  this 
infusion  of  fresh  blood  proved  advantageous  to  the  group.  The  original  instinct 
would  then  be  stimulated  by  heredity,  and  the  element  of  sexual  selection 
would  in  course  of  time  come  into  play.  For  an  exogamous  group  would  have 
a  larger  choice  of  women  than  an  endogamous  one,  and  would  thus  get  finer 
women,  who  again,  in  the  course  of  the  primitive  struggle  for  wives,  would  be 
appropriated  by  the  strongest  and  most  warlike  men.  Exogamous  groups  thus 
strengthened  would  tend,  as  time  went  on,  to  '  eat  up  ',  in  the  expressive  Zulu 
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phrase,  their  endogamous  neighbotirs,  or  at  any  rate  to  deprive  them  of  the  pick 
of  their  marriageable  girls ;  and  the  custom  of  exogamy  would  spread,  partly  by 
imitation,  and  partly  by  the  extinction  of  the  groups  which  did  not  practise  it. 

The  fact  that  we  cannot  say  how  people  came  to  vary  in  this  particular 
fashion  is  not  necessarily  fatal  to  the  hypothesis  put  forward.  In  the  case  of 
animals  other  than  man,  we  do  not  call  in  question  the  doctrine  of  natural 
selection  because  we  cannot  divine  the  precise  cause  which  gave  rise  to  some 
beneficial  variation.  It  is  enough  tliat  variations  do  occur,  and  that  the  bene- 
ficial ones  tend  to  be  transmitted.  If,  however,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to 
pierce  the  veil  which  shuts  ofi  from  our  view  the  ages  of  pre-historic  evolution,  it 
does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  here  and  there  some  half-accideutal 
circumstance,  such  as  the  transmission  of  a  physical  defect  or  an  hereditary 
disease,  may  have  given  primitive  man  a  sort  of  warning  and  thus  have  induced 
the  particular  kind  of  variation  which  his  circumstances  required.  Conquest 
again  may  have  produced  the  same  effect  by  bringing  about  a  beneficial 
mixture  of  stocks,  though  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  see,  as  Mr.  Lang  pointed  out 
long  ago,  why  the  possession  of  foreign  women  should  have  disinclined  people 
to  marry  the  women  of  their  own  group.  At  the  same  time  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  impulse  may  have  been  set  going  by  some  tribe  from  which  all  its 
marriageable  women  had  been  raided  and  which  was  thus  driven  by  necessity 
to  start  raidin?  on  its  own  account.  I  have  elsewhere  given  instances,  drawn 
from  the  Kandhs  and  Nagas,  which  lend  themselves  to  this  view ;  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  we  need  travel  beyond  the  tendency  to  accidental  variation  which 
appears  in  all  living  organisms-and  may  be  assumed  to  have  shaped  the  develop- 
ment of  primitive  man. 

833.  In  a  country  where  the  accident  of  birth  determines  irrevocably  the  ciassifioation 
whole  course  of  a  man's  social  and  domestic  relations,  and  he  must  throughout  "'^  "*"**' 
life  eat,  drink,  dress,  marry,  and  give  in  marriage  in  accordance  with  the  usages 
of  the  community  into  which  he  was  bom,  one  is  tempted  at  first  sight  to  assume 
that  the  one  thing  that  he  may  be  expected  to  know  with  certainty,  and  to  dis- 
close without  much  reluctance,  is  the  name  of  the  caste,  tribe,  or  nationality  to 
which  he  belongs.     As  a  matter  of  fact  no  column  in  the  Census  schedule  dis- 
plays a  more  bewildering  variety  of  entries,  or  gives  so  much  trouble  to  the 
enumerating  and  testing  staff  and  to  the  central  offices  which  compile  the 
results.     If  tlie  person  enumerated  gives  the  name  of  a  well-known  tribe  such 
as  Bhil  or  Santal,  or  of  a  standard  caste  like  Brahman  or  Kayasth,  all  is  well. 
But  he  may  belong  to  an  obscure  caste  from  the  other  end  of  India  ;  he   may 
give  the  name  of  a  sect,  of  a  sub-caste,  of  an  exogamous  sept  or  section,  of  a 
hypergamous  group ;  he  may  mention  some  titular  designation  which  sounds 
finer  than  the  name  of  his  caste ;  he  may  describe  himself  by  his  occupation  or 
by  the  province  or  tract  of  country  from  which  he  comes.     These  various 
alternatives,   which  are  far  from  exhausting  the  possibilities  of  the  situation, 
undergo  a  series  of  transformations  at  the  hands  of  the  more  or  less  illiterate 
enumerator  who  writes  them  down  in  his  own  vernacular  and  the  abstractor  in 
the  central  office  who  transliterates  them  into  English.     Then  begins  a  labori- 
ous  and  most  difficult  process  of  sorting,  referencing,  cross-referencing,  and 
corresponding  with  local  authorities,  which  ultimately  results  in  the  compilation 
of  Table  XIII  showing  the  distribution  of  the  inhabitants  of  India  by  Caste, 
'iribe.  Race  or  Nationality.     The  arrangement  of  this  table  is  alphabetical  and 
it  consists  of  two  parts.     The  first  is  a  general  list  of  all  the  groups  returned, 
with  their  distribution  by  religion  ;  while  the  second  shows  the  distribution  by 
provinces  and  states  of  all  groups  with  an  aggregate  strength  of  10,000.     An 
analysis  of  the  table  shows  that  it  includes  2,378  main  castes  and  tribes  and 
43  races  or  nationalities.    With  the  latter   we  are  not  concerned  here ;  as 
to  the  former,   the  question  at  once  arises — on  what   principle  should  they 
be  arranged  ?    An  alphabetical  system  is  useful  for  reference,  and  essential 
for  the  purely  statistical  purposes  of  a  census  table.     But  it  does  not  help  us  in 
the  least  towards  presenting  au  intelligible  picture  of  the  social  grouping  of  that 
large  proportion  of  the  people  of  India  which  is  organized,  admittedly  or  tacitly, 
on  the  basis  of  caste.    In  this  matter  a  new  departure  has  been  taken  at  the 
present  census.    The  classification  followed  in  1891  was  then  described  as  *'  based 
on  considerations  partly  ethnological,  partly  historical,  and  partly,  again,  func-  TLo '  system 
tional.    The  second  predominate,  for  instance,  in  the  first  caste  group,  and  the  last  "^  ^^^^* 
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throughout  the  middle  of  the  return ;  but,  whereyer  practicable,  as  it  is  in  the 
latter  portion  of  the  scheme,  ethnological  distinctions  hare  been  maintained. 
Then,  again,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  the  functional  grouping  is  based  less  on 
the  occupation  that  prevails  in  each  case  in  the  present  day  than  on  that  which  is 
traditional  with  it,  or  which  gave  rise  to  its  differentiation  from  the  rest  of  the 
community."  The  main  heads  of  the  scheme  embodying  the  application  of 
these  principles  are  given  at  page  188  of  the  Eeport  on  the  Census  of  India^ 
for  1891,  and  its  detailed  application  is  shown  in  Imperial  Table  XVII. 
Its  defects.  834.  Judged,  by  its  results  this  scheme  is  open  to  criticism  in  several  respects. 

It  accords  neither  with  native  tradition  and  practice,  nor  with  any  theory  of 
caste  that  has  ever  been  propounded  by  students  of  the  subject.  In  different 
parts  it  proceeds  on  different  principles,  with  the  result  that  on.  the  one  hand  it 
separates  groups  which  are  really  allied,  and  on  the  other  includes  in  the  same 
category  groups  of  widely  different  origin  and  status.  It  is  in  fact  a  patchwork 
classification  in  which  occupation  predominates,  varied  here  and  there  by  con- 
siderations of  caste,  history,  tradition,  ethnical  affinity,  and  geographical  position. 
Illustrations  of  these  defects  might  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely,  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  mention  that  the  Dravidian  Khandaits  of  Orissa  are  classed  with  Raj- 
puts and  Babhans,  Jats,  Marathas,  and  Nayars ;  that  Brahman  priests,  Mirasi 
musicians,  and  Bahurupia  buffoons  fall  within  the  same  general  category ;  that 
the  Mongoloid  Koch,  Kachari,  Tharu,  and  Mech  are  widely  separated ;  and 
that  more  than  half  of  the  Musalmans,  including  the  converted  aborigines 
of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  are  shown  as  "Musalman  foreign  Eaces,  "  the 
rest  being  merged  among  a  number  of  occupational  groups  purporting  to  be 
endogamous.  i 

835.  I  therefore  suggested  to  my  colleagues  that  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  arrange  the  various  groups  that  had  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  census  on  some' 
system  which  would  command  general  acceptance,  at  any  rate  within  the  limits 
•of  the  province  to  which  it  was  applied.  I  did  not  expect  that  the  same  system 
would  suit  all  provinces  or  even  all  divisions  of  the  same  province  ;  and  1  was 
quite  prepared  to  find  the  preparation  of  a  combined  table  for  the  whole  of 
India  a  task  of  almost  insuperable  difficulty.  But  I  was  confident  that  the 
provincial  results  would  throw  light  upon  a  variety  of  social  movements  which 
*•  at  present  escape  notice ;  that  they  would  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
reports.;  and  that  they  would  provide  a  sound  statistical  basis  for  the  Ethno- 
graphic Survey  of  India  which  is  now  being  undertaken. 
PrincipieB  836.  The  principle  suggested    as   a  basis    was  that   of   classification  by 

now  adopted,  social  precedence  as  recognised  by  native  public  opinion  at  the  present  day  and 
manifesting  itself  ia  the  facts  that  particular  castes  are  supposed  to  be  the 
modern  representatives  of  one  or  other  of  the  castes  of  the  theoretical  Hindu 
system ;  that  Brahmans  wiU  take  water  from  certain  castes  ;  that  Brahmans  of 
high  standing  will  serve  particular  castes ;  that  certain  castes,  though  not 
served  by  the  best  Brahmans,  have  nevertheless  got  Brahmans  of  their  own, 
whose  rank  varies  according  to  circumstances ;  that  certain  castes  are  not 
served  by  Brahmans  at  all  but  have  priests  of  their  own ;  that  the  status  of 
certain  castes  has  been  raised  by  their  taking  to  infant-marriage  or  abandon- 
ing the  remarriage  of  widows  ;  that  the  status  of  some  castes  has  been  lowered 
by  their  living  in  a  particular  locality ;  that  the  status  of  others  has  been 
modified  by  their  pursuing  some  occupation  ia  a  special  or  peculiar  way ;  that 
some  can  claim  the  services  of  the  village  barber,  the  village  palanquin-bearer, 
the  village  midwife,  etc.,  while  others  cannot ;  that  some  castes  may  not  enter 
the  courtyards  of  certain  temples;  that  some  castes  are  subject  to  special  taboos, 
such  as  that  they  must  not  use  the  village  well,  or  may  draw  water  only  with 
their  own  vessels,  that  they  must  live  outside  the  village  or  in  a  separate  quarter, 
that  they  must  leave  the  road  on  the  approach  of  a  high-caste  man  or  must  call 
out  to  give  warning  of  their  approach.  In  the  case  of  the  Animistic  tribes  it 
was  mentioned  that  the  prevalence  of  totemism  and  the  degree  of  adoption  of 
Hindu  usage  would  serve  as  ready  tests.  All  Superintendents,  except  three 
who  were  either  defeated  by  the  complexity  of  the  iacts  or  were  afraid  of 
hurting  people's  feelings,  readily  grasped  the  main  idea  of  the  scheme,  and  their 
patient  industry,  supplemented  by  the  intelligent  assistance  readily  given  by  the 
highest  native  authorities,  has  added  very  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  an 
obscure  and  intricate  subject. 
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837.  The  best  evidence  of  the  general  success  of  the  experiment  is  the  great  Their 
number  of  petitions  and  memorials  to  which  it  gave  rise.     If  the  principle  ^^jking. 
on  which  the  classification  was  based  had  not  appealed  to  the  usages  and 
traditions  of  the  great  mass  of  Hindus,  it  is  inconceivable  that  so  many  people 
should  have  taken  much  trouble  and  incurred  substantial  expenditure  with  the 
object  of  securing  its  application  in  a  particular  way.     Of  these  memorials 

the  most  elaborate  was  that  received  from  the  Khatris  of  the  Punjab  and  United 
Provinces,  who  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  Superintendent  of  Census 
in  the  latter  province  having  provisionally  classified  them  as  Vaisyas,  whereas 
in  the  specimen  table  circulated  by  me  they  had  been  placed  in  'the  same  group 
as  the  Rajputs.  A  meeting  of  protest  was  held  at  Bareilly,  and  a  great  array 
of  authorities  was  marshalled  to  prove  that  the  Khatris  are  lineally  descended 
from  the  Kshatriyas  of  Hindu  mythology,  much  as  if  the  modern  Greeks 
were  to  claim  direct  descent  from  Achilles  and  were  to  cite  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Ships  in  support  of  their  pretensions.  In  passing  orders  on  their  memorial  I 
pointed  out  that  they  were  mistaken  in  supposing  that  this  was  the  first  census 
in  which  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  classify  castes  on  a  definite  principle, 
and  that  the  selection  of  social  precedence  as  a  basis  was  an  entirely  new  depar- 
ture. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  scheme  of  classification  adopted  in  1891 
purported  to  arrange  the  groups  more  or  less  in  accordance  with  the  position 
generally  assigned  to  each  in  the  social  scale,  as  suggested  by  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson 
in  his  Keport  on  the  Punjab  Census  of  1881.  The  result,  in  the  case  of  the 
Khatris,  was  to  include  them  as  number  13  in  "  Group  XV — Traders  "  im- 
mediately after  the  Aroras  of  the  Punjab,  ten  places  lower  than  the  Agarwals, 
and  several  places  below  the  Kandus  and  Kasarwanis  of  the  United  Provinces 
and  the  Subarnabaniks  of  Bengal.  The  Eajputs,  on  the  other  hand,  ranked  first 
in  the  entire  scheme  as  number  1  of  "  Group  I — Military  and  Dominant."  In 
the  Bengal  Census  Eeport  of  1891  the  Rajputs  were  placed  among  "  the 
patrician  clans",  while  the  Khatris  were  grouped  with  the  Baniyas  between  the 
Baidyas  and  Kayasthas  in  a  group  described  as  "the  Vaisyas  Proper  or  Plebeian 
Middle  Class."  It  was  obviously  improbable  that  the  Khatris  desired  this  classi- 
fication to  be  maintained,  and  the  evidence  laid  before  me  not  only  brought  out 
the  conspicuous  part  played  by  the  Khatris  in  the  authentic  history  of  the  Punjab 
in  modem  times  but  seemed  to  make  it  clear  that  in  British  India,  at  any  rate, 
they  are  generally  believed  to  be  the  modern  representatives  of  the  Kshatriyas 
of  Hindu  tradition.  For  census  puj^poses  the  fact  that  most  people  do  hold  this 
belief  was  suflB.cient  in  itself ,  and-.it  would  have  been  irrelevant  to  enquire 
into  the  grounds  upon  which  the  opinion  was  based.  Superintendents  of  census 
were  accordingly  instructed  to  include  the  Khatris  Tinder  the  heading  Kshatriya 
in  their  classification  of  castes.  The  decision  gave  general  satisfaction  and 
served  to  illustrate  the  practical  working  of  the  principle  that  the  sole  test  of 
social  precedence  prescribed  was  native  public  opinion,  and  that  this  test  was  to 
be  applied  with  due  consideration  for  the  susceptibilities  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned. The  other  memorials  were  disposed  of  by  the  provincial  Superin- 
tendents on  similar  lines. 

838.  As  no  stereotyped  scheme  of  classification  was  drawn  up,  but  every  General 
province  was  left  to  adopt  its  own  system  in  consultation  with  its  own  experts  ^®'*'*"^- 
and  representative  men,  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  draw  up  any  general  scheme 

for  the  whole  of  India.  One  might  as  well  try  to  construoi  a  table  of  social 
precedence  for  Europe,  which  should  bring  together  on  the  same  list  Spanish 
grandees,  Swiss  hotel-keepers,  Turkish  Pashas,  and  Stock  Exchange  millionaires 
and  should  indicate  the  precise  degree  of  relative  distinction  attaching  to  each. 
The  problem  in  fact  is-  essentially  a  local  one.  Every  man  has  honour  in 
his  own  country,  and  India  is  no  more  one  country  than  Europe  is— indeed 
very  much  less.  The  Provincial  schemes  of  classification  are  summarised 
in  th6  Appendix  to  this  chapter.  Although  they  cannot  be  reduced  to 
common  terms,  they  exhibit  points  of  resemblance  and  difference  which 
deserve  some  further  examination.  The  first  point  to  observe  is  the  pre- 
dominance throughout  India  of  the  influence  of  the  traditional  system  of  four 
original  castes.  In  every  scheme  of  grouping  the  Braliman  heads  the  list. 
Then  come  the  castes  whom  popular  opinion  accepts  as  the  modern  represent- 
atives of  the  Kshatriyas,  and  these  are  followed  by  the  mercantile  groups  supposed 
to  be  akin  to  the  Vaisyas.      When  we  leave  the  higher  circles  of  the  twiQQ 
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born,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  uniform  basis  o£  classification  becomes  apparent. 
The  ancient  designation  Sudra  finds  no  great  favour  in   modern  times,  and  we 
can  point  to  no  sroup  that  is  generally  recognized  as  representing  it.     The  Jerm 
is  used  in   Bombay,  Madras,  and  Bengal    to  denote  a  considerable  number  of 
castes  of  moderate  respectability,  the  higher  of  whom  are  considered  '  clean  ' 
Sudras,  while  the  precise  status  of  the  lower  is  a  question  which  lends  itself  to  • 
endless  controversy.     At  this  stage  of  the  grouping  a   sharp  distinction  may 
be  noticed  between  Upper  India  and   Bombay  and  Madras.     In  Eajputana, 
the  Punjab,  the  United  Provinces,  the  Central  Provinces,  Bengal,  and  Assam  the 
grade  next  below  twice  born  rank  is  occupied  by  a  number  of  castes  from 
whose  hands  Brahmans  and  members  of  the  higher  castes  will  take  water  and 
certain  kinds  of  sweetmeats.     Below  these  again  is  a  rather  indeterminate  group 
from  whom  water  is  taken  by  some  of  the  higher  castes  but  not  by  others.     Fur- 
ther down,  where  the  test  of  water  no  longer  applies,  the  status  of  a  caste  de- 
pends on  the  nattire  of  its  occupation  and  its  habits  in  respect  of  diet.   There  are 
castes  whose  touch  defiles  the  twice  born,  but  who  do  not  commit  the  crowning 
enormity  of  eating  beef ;  while  below  these  again  in  the  social  system  of.  Upper 
India  are  people  like  Ohamars  and  Doms  who  eat  beef  and  various  sorts  of  miscel- 
laneous vermin.     In  Western  and  Southern  India  the  idea  that  the  social  status 
of  a  caste  depends  on  whether  Brahmans  will  take  water  and  sweetmeats  from. 
its  members  is  unknown,  for  the  higher  castes  will  as  a  rule  take  water  only  from 
persons  of  their  own  caste  and  sub-caste.     In  Madras  especially   the   idea  of 
ceremonial  pollution  by  the  proximity  of  a  member  of  an  unclean  caste  has  been 
developed  with  much ela.boiation.     Thus  the  table  of  social  precedence  attached 
to  the  Cochin  report  shows  that  while  a  Nayar  can  pollute  a   man  of  a   higher 
caste  only  by  touching  him,  people  of  the  Kammalan  group,  including  masons, 
blacksmiths,  carpenters,  and   workers  in  leather,  pollute  at  a  distance  of  24 
feet,  toddy-drawers  (Uuvan  or  Tiyan)  at  36  feet,  Pulayan  or  Oheruman  culti- 
vators at  48  feet,  while  in  the  case  of  the  Paraiyan  (Pariahs)  who  eat  beef  the 
range  of  pollution  is  stated  to  be  no  less  than  64  feet. 

839.  The  subject  is  examined  fully  in  some  of  the  Provincial  Reports  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred  for  further  particulars.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
grade  every  caste.  Large  classes  were  formed,  and  the  various  groups  included 
in  these  were  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  so  as  to  escape  the  necessity  of 
settling  the  more  delicate  questions  of  precedence.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
method  of  procedure  I  may  refer  to  the  table  of  precedence  for  Bengal  Proper, 
which  was  compiled  by  me  some  years  ago  and  has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Gait 
after  careful  examination  by  local  committees  of  native  gentlemen  appointed 
for  the  purpose. 

840.  The  entire  Hindu  population  of  this  tract,  numbering  19  millions, 
has  been  divided  into  seven  classes.  The  first  class  is  reserved  for  the  Brahmans, 
of  whom  there  are  more  than  a  million,  forming  6  per  cent,  of  the  Hindus  of 
Bengal.  As  everyone  knows,  there  are  Brahmans  and  Brahmans,  of  status 
varying  from  the  Rarhi,  who  claim  to  have  been  imported  by  Adisura  from 
Kanauj,  to  the  Barna  Brahmans  who  serve  the  lower  castes,  from  whose  hands 
pure  Brahmans  will  not  take  water.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  deal  with 
these  multifarious  distinctions  in  the  Table.  It  would  be  a  thankless  task  to 
attempt  to  determine  the  precise  degree  of  social  merit  or  demerit  that  attiaches 
to  the  Pirali  Brahmans  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  forced,  some  four 
centuries  ago,  to  smell,  or  as  some  say  to  eat,  the  beef-steaks  that  had  been 
cooked  for  the  renegade  Brahman  Pir  Ali,  the  dewan  of  the  Mahammadan  ruler 
of  Jessore ;  to  the  Vyasokta  Brahmans  who  serve  the  Chasi  Kaibartta  caste  and 
rank  so  low  that  even  their  own  clients  will  not  touch  food  in  their  houses ;  to 
the  Agradani  who  preside  at  funeral  ceremonies  and  take  the  offerings  of  the 
dead ;  to  the  Acharji  fortune  teUer,  palmist,  and  maker  of  horoscopes ;  and  to 
the  Bhat  Brahman,  a  tawdry  parody  of  the  bard  and  genealogist  of  heroic  times, 
whose  rapacity  and  shamelessness  are  proverbial. 

841.  Next  in  order,  at  the  top  of  the  second  class  come  the  Rajputs,  none  of 
them  indigenous  to  Bengal  and  basing  their  claims  to  precedence  on  their  sup- 
posed descent  from  the  pure  Rajputs  .of  the  distant  Indo-Aryan  tract.  Their 
number  (113,405)  must  include  a  large  number  of  families  belonging  to  local 
castes  who  acquired  land  and  assumed  the  title  of  Rajpat  on  the  strength,  of 
their  territorial  position.    Then  follow  the  Baidyas  by  tradition  physioisiins,  an<J 
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the  writer  caste  of  Kayasth.  The  former  pose  as  the  modern  representatives 
of  the  Amhastha  of  Mann  and  assert  their  superiority  to  the  Kayasths  on  the 
ground  that  the  latter  have  heen  pronounced  by  the  High  Court  to  be  Sudras, 
a  Kayasth  judge  concurring,  and  that  their  funeral  usages  confirm  this  finding ; 
that  the  Sanskrit  College,  when  first  opened,  admitted  only  Brahtnans  and 
Baidyas  as  students  ;  that-the  Kayasths  were  originally  the  domestic  servants 
of  the  two  higher  castes,  and  when  poor  take  service  still ;  and  that  native  social 
usage  concedes  higher  rank  to  the  Baidyas  at  certain  ceremonies  to  which  mem- 
bers of  the  respectable  castes  are  invited.  The  Kayasths  on  the  other  hand 
claim  to  be  Kshatriyas  who  took  to  clerical  work ;  deny  the  identity  of  the 
Baidyas  with  the  Ambasthas  ;  and  describe  them  as  a  local  caste,  unknown  in 
the  great  centres  of  Hinduism,  who  were  Sudras  till  about  a  century  ago,  when 
they  took  to  wearing  the  sacred  thread  and  bribed  the  Brahmans  to  acquiesce 
in  their  pretensions.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  observed  in  the  Table 
leaves  the  question  an  open  one. 

842.  The  third  class,  numbering  three  millions,  comprises  the  functional 
castes  originally  known  as  Navasakha,  the  nine  '  branches '  or '  arrows '  and  the 
other  clean  Sudras,  from  whose  hands  the  higher  castes  take  water,  and  who  are 
served  by  high  class  Brahmans.  Confectioners,  perfume  vendors,  betel  growers, 
oilmen, .  gardeners,  potters,  and  barbers  figure  in  this  group,  the  constitution 
of  which  appears  to  have  been  largely  determined  by  considerations  of  practical 
conveinience.  The  preparation  of  a  Hindu  meal  is  a  very  elaborate  perform- 
ance involving  lengthy  ablutions  and  a  variety  of  ritualistic  observances 
which  cannot  be  performed  on  a  journey,  and  it  is  essential  to  the  comfort 
of  the  orthodox  traveller  that  he  should  be  able  to  procure  sweetmeats  of  various 
kinds  without  being  troubled  by  misgivings  as  to  the  ceremonial  cleanliness 
of  the  people  from  whom  he  buys  them.  In  matters  of  food  and  drink  caste 
rules  are  wisely  elastic.  It  has,  I  believe,  been  held  that  neither  ice  nor  soda 
water  count  as  water  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  pollution;  there  are  special 
exemptions  in  favour  of  biscuits  and  patent  medicines,  for  the  last  of  which, 
the  Bengali  has  an  insatiable  appetite ;  and  in  an  outlying  district  where  the 
only  palanquin-bearers  available  were  Dravidian  Bhuiyas,  I  have  known  them 
to  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  water-giving  (Jaldcharaniya)  caste  in  order  that 
the  twice  born  traveller  might  be  able  to  get  a  drink  without  quitting  his 
palanquin. 

843.  The  fourth  class  includes  only  two  castes — the  Chasi  Kaibartta  and  the 
Goala— from  whom  water  is  taken  by  the  high  castes,  but  whose  Brahmans  are 
held  to  be  degraded.  About  the  former  group  I  wrote  in  1891 :  ••  It  seems  likely, 
as  time  goes  on,  that  this  sub -caste  will  rise  in  social  estimation,  and  will  altogether 
sink  the  Kaibartta,  so  that  eventually  it  is  possible  that  they  may  succeed  in 
securing  a  place  with  the  Navasakha."  The  forecast  has  to  this  extent. been  ful- 
filled that  at  the  recent  Census  the  Chasi  Kaibartta  called  themselves  Mahisya, 
the  name  of  the  offspring  of  a  legendary  cross  between  Kshatriyas  and  Vaisyas, 
and  posed  as  a  separate  caste.  In  Nadia,  according  to  Mr.  Gait,  '*  the  new  idea 
gained  such  ground  that  many  Chasi  Kaibarttas  in  domestic  service  under  otlier 
castes  threw  up  their  work,  saying  it  was  beneath  their  dignity.  Finding, 
however,  that  no  other  means  of  livelihood  were  available  they  were  soon  fain 
to  return  and  beg  their  employers'  forgiveness."  The  higher  castes,  moreover, 
expressed  their  disapproval  of  a  movement  which  upset  their  domestic  arrange- 
ment by  a  concerted  refusal  to  take  water  from  the  hands  of  a  Chasi.  Notwith- 
standing these  discouragements  I  have  little  doubt  that  by  the  next  census  the 
Mahisya  will  have  succeeded  in  establishing  their  claim  to  be  a  distinct  caste. 
Their  case  is  of  interest  for  the  light  that  it  throws  on  the  process  of  caste  manu- 
facture. 

844.  Class  V  contains  a  rather  miscellaneous  assortment  of  castes  including 
the  Baishtam,  the  Sunri  and  the  Subarnabanik,  from  whom  the  higher  castes  do 
not  usually  take  water.  Their  precedence  is  also  defined  by  the  fact  that  although 
the  village  barber  will  shave  them  he  will  not  cut  their  toe-nails,  nor  will  he 
take  part  in  their  marriage  ceremonies.  Here  again  quaint  problems  of  status 
arise.  The  Baishtams  are  a  group  formed  by  the  conversion  to  Vaishnavism  of 
members  of  many  different  castes,  who  have  embraced  the  tenets  of  different 
Vaishnava  sects.  In  theory  inter-marriage  between  these  sects  is  prohibited,  but 
if  a  man  of  one  sect  wishes  to  marry  a  woman  pf  another,  he  has  only  to  convert 
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her  by  a  simple  ritual  to  his  own  sect,  and  the  obstacles  to  their  union  are  re- 
moved. The  social  standing  of  the  caste  is  necessarily  low,  as  it  is  recruited  from 
among  all  classes  of  society,  and  large  numbers  of  prostitutes  and  people  who 
have  got  into  trouble  in  consequence  of  sexual  irregularities  are  found  among 
its  ranks.  Within  the  caste,  however,  many  of  them  "  retain  their  old  social 
distinctions  and  a  Baishtam  of  Kayasth  origin  Vould  not  ordinarily- take  water 
from  the  hands  of  one  whose  ancestors  were  Ohandals."  Outsiders  also  recognise 
these  differences  and  take  water  from  Baishtams  who  are  known  to  have  belonged 
to  one  of  the  clean  castes.  Where  the  origin  of  a  Baishtam  is  unknown  water 
which  he  has  touched  can  only  be  used  for  washing. 

84i5.  The  Subarnabaniks  are  a  mercantile  caste  peculiar  to  Bengal  proper, 
who  claim  to  be  the  modern  representatives  of  the  ancient  Yaisya.  In  spite  of 
their  wealth  and  influence,  their  high-bred  appearance,  andvthe  notorious  beauty 
of  the  women  of  the  caste,  their  claim  to  this  distinguished  ancestry  has  failed 
to  obtain  general  recognition.  They  are  excluded  from  the  ranks  of  the  Naba- 
sakha,  or  nine  clean  Sudra  castes,  and  none  but  Vaidik  Brahmans  will  take 
water  from  their  hands.  To  account. for  the  comparatively  low  status  assigned 
to  them  the  Subarnabaniks  narrate  la  variety  of  traditions,  some  of  which, 
however  unsupported  by  historical  evidence,  deserve  to  be  briefly  mentioned 
here  as  illustrations  of  the  kind  of  stories  which  would  tend  to  grow  up  wherever 
the  business  talents  and  practical  ability  of  a  particular  community  have 
advanced  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  conspicuously  beyond  its  rank  in  the 
theoretical  order  of  castes.  They,  for  example,  say  that  their  ancestors  came 
to  Bengal  from  Oudh  during  the  reign  of  Adisura,  who  was  struck  by  their 
financial  ability  and  conferred  on  them  the  title  of  Subarnabanik,  or  trader 
in  gold,  as  a  mark  of  his  favour.  They  then  wore  the  Brahmanioal  thread, 
studied  the  Vedas,'and  were  generally  recognized  as  Vaisyas  of  high  rank. 
The  stories  of  their  degradation  all  centre  round  the  name  of  Ballal  Sen, 
king  of  Bengal  in  1070  (A.D.)  His  intrigue  with  a  beautiful  Patni  girl  is  said 
to  have  been  ridiculed  on  the  stage  by  some  young  men  of  the  caste,  while  the 
Subarnabaniks  in  a  body  refused  to  be  present  at  the  penance  whereby  the  King 
affected  to  purify  himself  from  the  sin  of  intercourse  with  a  maiden  of  low 
caste.  Another  cause  of  offence  is  said  to  have  been  the  refusal  of  a  leading 
Subamabdaiik  to  lend  Ballal  large  sums  of  money  to  carry  on  a  war  with 
Manipur.  Authorities  differ  concernifig  the  method  by  which  the  King  obtained 
his  revenge.  Some  say  that  in  the  course  of  the  penance  already  referred  to  a 
number  of  small  golden  calves  had  been  distributed  to  the  attendant  Brahmans. 
One  of  these  Brahmans  was  suborned  by  Ballal  Sen  to  fill  the  hollow  inside  of 
a  calf  with  lac  dye,  and  to  take  the  figure  to  a  Subarnabanik  for  sale.  16. 
testing  the  gold  the  Subarnabanik  let  out  the  lac-dye,  which  was  at  once  pro- 
nounced to  be  blood.  Having  thus  fastened  upon  the  caste  the  inexpiable  guilt 
of  killing  a  cow,  Ballal  Sen  publicly  declared  them  and  their  Brahmans  to  be 
degraded,  deprived  them  of  the  right  to  wear  the  sacred  thread,  and  threatened 
with  similar  degradation  any  one  who  should  eat  or  associate  with  them. 

846.  In  default  of  independent  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  this  tradition 
we  can  hardly  accept  it  as  a  narrative  of  historical  events.  It  is  no  doubt  con- 
ceivable that  a  despotic  monarch  might  order  the  social  degradation  of  a  particular 
class  of  his  subjects  provided  that  it  were  not  too  numerous  or  too  influential ; 
and  it  is  generally  believed  that  Ballal  Sen  did  effect  some  changes  of  this  kind 
in  the  relative  status  of  certain  families  of  Brahmans.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  story  of  the  depression  of  an  entire  caste  from  a  very  high  to  a  compara- 
tively low  rank  in  the  social  system  makes  a  large  demand  on  our  belief,  and 
inclines  one  to  suspect  that  it  may  have  been  evolved  in  recent  times  to  account 
for  the  position  actually  occupied  by  the  caste  being  lower  than  that  to  which 
their  riches  and  ability  would  entitle  them  to  lay  claim.  "Prom  this  point  of 
view,  the  conjecture  that  the  Subarnabaniks  are  Hindustani  Baniyas  who  lost 
rank  by  residing  in  Bengal  seems  to  deserve  some  consideration. 

847.  The  sixth  class  includes  a  long  list  of  castes  numbering  nearly  eight 
millions  who  abstain  from  eating  beef,  pork,  and  fowls,  but  from  whom  the  higher 
castes  will  not  take  water.  They  are  served  by  degraded  Brahmans,  the  regular 
barbers  refuse  to  shave  them,  and  some  of  them  have  special  barbers  of  their 
own.  Most  of  them,  however,  can  get  their  clothes  washed  by  the  village  washer- 
man.   The  typical  members  of  the  group  are  the  liagdi  (1,032,004)   Dravjdiaa 
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cultivators  and  labourers,  the  Jeliya  or  flsMng  Kaibartta  (447,237),  the 
Namasudra  or  Ohandal  (1,860,914),  the  Pod  (464,921)  fishermen  and  cultivators, 
and  the  Rajbansi-Koch  (2,065,982)  nearly  all  of  whom  are  small  cultivators. 

848.  Class  VII  represents  the  lowest  grade  of  the  Bengal  system,  castes  who 
eat  all  manner  of  unclean  food,  whose  touch  pollutes,  whom  no  Brahman,  how- 
ever degraded,  will  serve,  and  for  whom  neither  barber  nor  washerman  will 
work.  It  comprises  the  scavenging  Doms  and  Haris,  the  leather' working 
Chamars  and  Muchis,  and  the  Bauris  who  eat  rats  and  revere  the  dog  as  their 
totem  because,  as  some  of  them  told  Colonel  Dalton,  it  is  the  right  thing  to  have 
some  sacred  animal  and  dogs  are  useful  while  alive  and  not  very  rice  to  eat 
when  dead. 

849.  Islam  whether  regarded  as  a  religious  system  or  as  a  theory  of  things  is  xhe  Muham 
in  every  respect  the  antithesis  of  Hinduism.   Its  ideal  is  strenuous  action  rather  madan 
than  hypnotic  contemplation ;  it  allots  to  man  a  single  life  and  bids  him  live  it  sro'^v- 
and  make  the  best  of  it ;   its  practical  spirit  knows  nothing  of  a  series  of  lives 

of  transmigration,  of  karma,  of  the  weariness  of  existence  which  weighs  upon 
the  Indian  mind.  Eor  the  dream  of  absorption  into  an  impersonal  Weltgeist 
it  substitutes  a  very  personal  Paradise  made  up  of  joys  such  as  all  Orientals 
understand.  On  its  social  side  the  religion  of  Muhammad  is  equally  opposed 
to  the  Hindu  scheme  of  a  hierarchy  of  castes,  an  elaborate  stratification  of 
society  based  upon  subtle  distinctions  of  food,  drink,  dress,  marriage,  and  cere- 
monial usage.  In  the  sight  of  God  and  of  his  Prophet  all  followers  of  Islam 
are  equal.  In  India,  however,  caste  is  in  the  air ;  its  contagion  has  spread  even 
to  the  Muhammadans  ;  and  we  find  its  evolution  proceeding  on  characteristi- 
cally Hindu  lines.  In  both  communities  foreign  descent  forms  the  highest 
claim  to  social  distinction  ;  in  both  promotion  cometh  from  the  west.  As  the 
twice  bom  Aryan  is  to  the  mass  of  Hindus,  so  is  the  Muhammadan  of  alleged 
Arab,  Persian,  Afghan  or  Moghal  origin  to  the  rank  and  file  of  his  co-religionists. 
And  just  as  in  the  traditional  Hindu  system  men  of  the  higher  groups  could 
marry  women  of  the  lower  while  the  converse  process  was  vigorously  condemned, 
so  within  the  higher  ranks  of  the  Muhammadans  a  Saiad  will  marry  a  Shekh's 
daughter  but  will  not  give  his  daughter  in  return,  and  inter-marriage  between 
the  upper  circle  of  soi-disanf  foreigners  and  the  main  body  of  Indian  Muham- 
madans is  generally  reprobated,  except  in  parts  of  the  country  where  the  aristo- 
cratic element  is  small  and  must  arrange  its  marriages  as  best  it  can.  Even  there, 
however,  it  is  only  under  the  stress  of  great  poverty  that  a  member  of  the 
Ashraf  or  '  noble '  class  will  give  his  daughter  to  one  of  the  Ajldfcuf: '  low  people ' 
as  converts  of  indigenous  origin  are  called  in  Bengal.  Of  course  the  limits  of 
the  various  groups  are  not  defined  as  sharply  as  they  are  with  the  Hindus. 
The  well  known  proverb,  which  occurs  in  various  forms  in  different  parts  of 
Northern  India, — "  Last  year  I  was  a  Jolaha;  now  I  am  a  Shekh ;  next  year 
if  prices  rise,  I  shall  become  a  Saiad  " — marks  the  difference,  though  analogous 
changes  of  status  are  not  unknown  among  Hindus  and,  as  Mr.  Gait  observes, 
•  promotion  is  not  so  rapid  in  reality  as  it  is  in  the  proverb'.  But  speaking 
generally  it  may  be  said  that  the  social  cadre  of  the  higher  ranks  of  Muham- 
madans is  based  on  hypergamy  with  a  tendency  in  the  direction  of  endogamy, 
while  the  lower  functional  groups  are  strictly  endogamous,  are  organized  on  the 
model  of  regular  castes  with  councils  and  ofl&cers  which  enforce  the  observance 
of  caste  rules  by  the^time  honoured  sanction  of  boycotting. 

According  to  Mr.  Gait  the  Bengal  Muhammadans  "  recognize  two  main 
social  divisions,  (1)  Ashraf  or  Sharif  and  (2)  Ajlaf,  which  in  Bengali  has  been 
corrupted  to  Atrap.  The  first,  which  means  '  noble '  or  '  persons  of  high  extrac- 
tion,' includes  all  undoubted  descendants  of  foreigners  and  converts  from  the  higher 
castes  of  Hindus.*  All  other  Muhammadans,  including  the  functional  groups 
to  be  presently  mentioned  and  all  converts  of  lower  rank,  are  collectively  known 
by  the  contemptuous  term  Ajlaf,  '  wretches  '  or  '  mean  people;  '  they  are  also 
called  Kamina  or  Itar,  *  base  '  or  Razil,  a  corruption  of  Rizal,  '  worthless.  ' 
This  category  includes  the  various  classes  of  converts  who  are  known  as  Nao 
Muslim  in  Bihar  and  Nasy a  in  North  Bengal,  but  who  in  East  Bengal,  where 
their  numbers  are  greatest,  have  usually  succeeded  in  establishing  their  claim 
to  be  called  Shekh.  It  also  includes  various  functional  groups  such  as  that  of 
the  Jolaha  or  weaver,  Dhunia  or  cotton-carder,  Kulu  or  oil-presser,  Kunjra  or 

*  In  Bome  places  many  of  tbe  Moghals  and  Pathans  are  regarded  as  Ajlaf. 
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vegetable-seller,  Haj jam  or  barber,  Darzi  or  tailor,  and.  the  like.  Of  these 
divisions,  the  Ashraf  takes  no  count.  To  him  all  alike  are  Ajlaf._  This  distinc- 
tion, which  is  primarily  one  between  the  Muhammdans  of  foreign  birth  and 
those  of  local  origin,  corresponds  very  closely  to  Hindu  division  of  the 
community  into  Dwijas  or  castes  of  twice-born  rank,  which  comprised  the 
various  classes  of  the  Aryan  invaders,  and  the  Sudras  or  aborigines  whom^  they 
subdued.  Like  the  higher  Hindu  castes,  the  Ashraf  consider  it  degrading  to 
accept  menial  service  or  to  handle  the  plough.  The  traditional  occupation  of 
the  Saiads  is  the  priesthood,  while  the  Moghals  and  Pathans  correspond  to  the 
Kshatriyas  of  the  Hindu  regime. 

In  some  places  a  third  class,  called  Arzal  or  '  lowest  of  aU,  '  is  added. 
It  consists  of  the  very  lowest  castes,  such  as  the  Halalkhor,  Lalbegi,  Abdal,  and 
Bediya,  with  whom  no  other  Muhammadan  would  associate,  and  who  are  for- 
bidden to  enter  the  mosque  or  to  use  the  public  burial  ground." 

850.  I  have  described  the  Bengal  scheme  of  social  precedence  at  some  length, 
because  of  the  curious  beliefs  and  traditions  which  it  embodies  and  by  reason  of 
the  testimony  which  it  bears  to  the  remarkable  stability  of  the  caste  instinct  in 
spite  of  the  many  modern  influences  which  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  sapping  its 
foundations.  The  scheme  deals,  moreover,  with  conditions  with  which  I  am  to 
some  extent  familiar,  and  it  represents  an  advanced  stage  of  a  process  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  going  on  with  varying  degrees  of  rapidity  in  all  parts  of  India 
where  Hindu  sentiment  and  tradition  are  the  dominant  factors  of  social  develop- 
ment. The  extension  of  railways  which  indirectly  diffuses  Brahmanical  in- 
^  fluence ;  the  tendency  to  revive  the  authority  of  the  Hindu  scriptures  and  to  find 

in  them  the  solution  of  modern  problems  ;  and  the  advance  of  vernacular  educa- 
tion which  increases  the  demand  for  popular  versions  of  and  extracts  from  these 
writings  ; — these  are  among  the  causes  which  in  my  opinion  are  tending  on 
the  one  hand  to  bring  about  a  more  rigid  observance  of  the  essential  incidents  of 
caste,  especially  of  those  connected  with  marriage,  and  on  the  other  to  introduce 
greater  laxity  in  respect  of  the  minor  injunctions  which  are  concerned  with  food 
and  drink. 

861.  On   the  outskirts  of  the  Empire  there  are  two  regions  where  Hindu 
standards  of  social  precedence  and  Hindu  notions  of  caste  are  neither  recognised 
Baluchistan,  nor  known.     In  Baluchistan,  until  less  than   a   generation  ago,  Hindus   were 
tolerated  only  as  a  useful  class  of  menials  who  carried  on  the  petty  trade  which 
the  fighting  races  deemed,  below  their  dignity.    They  adopted  the  device,  not  un- 
known in  mediseval  Europe,  of  putting  themselves  under  the  protection  of  their 
more  powerful  neighbours  and  Mr.   Hughes- Buller  tells  us   that   even  now  a 
Hindu  when  asked  to  what  caste  he  belongs  "  will  often  describe  himself  by  the 
name  of  the  tribal  group  to  whom  he  holds  himself  attached.     Their   position 
generally  was  extremely  degraded,  and  may  best  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that 
among  Haloch,   Brahui,   and   Afghans  there  was  an  unwritten  rule  that  in  the 
course  of  raids  and   counter-raids  women,   children,   and   Hindus  were  to  be 
spared."     Among  the  won-Bindu  people  of  Baluchistan  the  question  of  social 
precedence    is    intricate    and    obscure    and    its    details   must   be   studied   in 
Mr.  Hughes-Buller's  excellent  report.     Of  the  three  chief  races  the  Afghan  rank 
highest  in  virtue  of  their  former  sovereignty ;  then  comes  the  Baloch  who 
also  once  bore  rule,  and  last  the  Brahui  who  were  in  power  at  the  time  of  the 
British  occupation.      The  relative   position  of  the  latter  two  is   indicated  by 
various  proverbs,  by  the  attempts  of  the  Brahui  to  trace  their  descent  to  the 
Baloch,  and  by  the  fact  that  "  no  self-respecting  Baloch  will  give  his  daughter 
to  a  Brahui."  The  test  of  marriage,  however,  appears  not  to  apply  to  the   Afghan 
who  regards  the  question  as  a  matter  of  business   and  will  sell  his  daughter  to 
any  man  who  will  pay  her  price.    Below  these  races  come  the  Jats,  a  term  which 
seems  to  be  loosely  used  to  denote  all  sorts  of  menial  classes,  including  professional 
musicians  (Langahs),  blacksmiths  (Loris),  and  leather  workers   (Mochis).     But 
even  here  there  is  no  hard  and  fast    prohibition   of  intermarriage  and  both 
Baloch  and  Brahui  will  take  wives  from  among  the  Jats.     Within   the  circle 
of  each  tribe  a  condition  of  theoretical  equality  appears  to  prevail  tempered  by 
personal  considerations  arising    from  capacity  to  lead,  religious  sanctity,  age, 
and  kinship  with  a  ruling  family. 

852.  In  Burma  caste  is  so  little  known  that  the  Burmese  language  possesses 
no  word  for  it,  while  one  of  the  difficulties  of  conducting  the  Census  of  the 
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niiinerous  Indian  immigrants  is  the  impossibility  of  making  the  average,  Burman 
enumerators  understand  the  meaning  of  the  Indian  term  zdt  or  jdt.  Differences 
of  religion  he  can  grasp  in  a  vague  sort  of  way,  he  has  a  notion  of  what  is  meant 
by  race,  but  caste  remains  to  him  an  insoluble  mystery — a  thing  with  which  his 
democratic  spirit  regardless  of  social  distinctions  has  no  sympathy  whatever. 
Mr,  Lowis  assures  us  that  there  are  not  and  never  have  been  any  true  castes  in 
Burma,  though  a  class  of  landed  proprietors  in  Minbu  known  as  the  Thugaungs 
appear  to  be  endogamous  and  thirty-six  professional  groups  with  hereditary 
occupations  are  said  to  have  existed  among  the  Chins. 

853.  No  attempt  can  be  made  here  to  analyse  and  explain  the  distribution  of  Distribution 
the  2,300  castes  and  tribes  which  have  been  enumerated  in  the  Census.  The  group»r' 
mere  bulk  of  the  undertaking  would  in  any  case  ensure  its  failure ;  the  mass  of 
detail  would  be  tedious  and  bewildering ;  while  the  causes  which  have  deter- 
mined the  location  and  extension  of  particular  groups  belong  more  properly  to 
local  history  and  are  in  any  case  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  give  some  idea  of  the  facts  and  to  provide  a  statistical  basis  for  further 
researches,  I  have  selected  thirty-six  of  the  principal  tribes  and  castes  and 
have  shown  their  distribution  by  Provinces  and  States  in  the  series  of  maps 
annexed  to  this  chapter.  The  maps  are  constructed  on  the  principle  of  graphic 
representation  recommended  by  M.  BertiUon.  The  strength  of  the  caste 
to  which  a  map  relates  is  depicted  in  each  province  by  a  rectangle,  of  which  the 
base  indicates  the  total  population  of  the  province,  while  the  height  denotes  the 
proportion  which  the  numbers  of  the  caste  bear  to  the  total  population ;  thus  the 
area  of  the  rectangle  gives  the  actual  strength  of  the  caste. 

-854.  A  glance  at  the  maps  will  show  that  some  castes  are  diffused  over  the  Diffused 
whole  of  India  while  others  are  localised  in  particular  provinces  or  tracts  of  g»<"ip»- 
country.  The  typical  instance  of  a  widely  diffused  caste  is  furnished  by  the 
Brahmans  who  number  nearly  fifteen  millions  and  represent  a  proportion  of  the 
total  population  ranging  from  ten  per  cent,  in  the  United  Provinces,  Central 
India,  and  Rajputana  -to  three  per  cent,  in  Madras,  the  Central  Provinces,  and 
Bengal,  and  two  per  cent,  in  Assam  and  Chota  Nagprn*.  The  distribution  accords 
fairly  well  with  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  caste.  They  are  strongest  in 
their  original  centre,  numbering  nearly  five  millions  in  the  United  Provinces, 
and  weakest  in  the  outlying  tracts,  peopled  mainly  by  non- Aryan  races,  which 
their  influence  has  even  now  only  imperfectly  reached.  There  can,  however,  be 
little  doubt  that  many  of  the  Brahmans  of  the  more  remote  tracts  have  been 
manufactured  on  the  spot  by  the  simple  process  of  conferring  the  title  of 
Brahman  on  the  tribal  priests  of  the  local  deities.  The  so-caUed  Barna  Brahmans 
who  serve  the  lower  castes  of  Bengal  probably  obtained  sacerdotal  rank  in  this 
fashion.  That  the  priestly  caste  is  not  of  altogether  unmixed  descent  is  attested 
by  the  numerous  legends  of  Rajas  who,  having  sworn  a  rash  oath  to  feed  a  stated 
number  of  Brahmans,  usually  a  lakh  and  a  quarter,  found  the  supply  run  out 
and  were  obliged  to  make  them  up  for  the  occasion  out  of  any  materials  that 
were  at  hand.     A  similar  conclusion  may  perhaps  be  drawn  from  the  weU-known 

distich — 

Karia  Brahman,  gora  Chamar, 

Inhe  sath  na  ntariye  par. 

'  If  the  Brahman  is  black,  if  the  Chamar  is  fair, 

In  crossing  over  the  river  let  the  wise  beware !' 

As  with  the  Brahmans  so  in  the  chief  functional  groups  the  tendency 
is  towards  wide  diffusion,  and  their  racial  composition  probably  differs  materially 
in  diti  erent  provinces.  Owing  to  differences  of  language  the  maps  fail  to 
bring  out  the  complete  facts  in  relation  to  the  whole  of  India.  Thus  the 
leather  workers  (Chamar  and  Muchi)  of  Upper  India,  numbering  over  eleven 
millions  and  forming  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  United  Provinces, 
correspond  with  the  ChakkiHyan  (486,884)  and  Madiga  (755,316)  of  Madras, 
but  the  map  does  not  include  these.  The  large  pastoral  group  (Ahir  and  Goala) 
numbering  nearly  ten  millions  in  Upper  India  and  forming  eight  per  cent,  of 
the  population  of  the  United  Provinces  appears  in  the  south  of  India  under 
the  names  Gola  (855,221)  and  Idaiyan  (694,829),  neither  of  which  are  taken 
account  of  in  the  map.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  potters  (Kumhar) 
and  the  oilmen  (Teli  and  Tili)  both  widely  diffused  functional  groups  whose 
distribution  is  imperfectly  exhibited  in  the  maps.    In  each  province  such 
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groups   form,   of  course,  distinct  castes  whicfh  hare  probably  been  evolved 
independently. 

855.  Of  the  localised  gronps  a  large  number  are  admittedly  tribes.  The  Bhil, 
Gond,  Koli,  and  Santal  come  within  this  category  and  are  still  outside  the  Hindu 
social  system.  The  Doms,  Dosadhs,  Gujars,  .Tats,  Kaibarttas,  Namasudras 
(Ohandals),  Pods,  Nayars,  Pallis,  Paraiyans  (Pariahs),  and  Rajbansi-Koch 
represent  tribes  which  have  been  transformed  into  castes  at  a  comparatively 
recent  date  and  retain  some  traces  of  the  tribal  stage  of  development. 

856.  The  three  Muhammadan  maps — Jolaha,  Patlian,  and  Saiad — are  of  in- 
terest for  the  light  that  they  throw  upon  the  spread  of  Islam.  The  Jolaha  weavers 
number  nearly  three  millions  in  all,  and  the  solid  blocks  Which  they  form  in  the 
Punjab  (695,216),  in  the  United  Provinces  (923,042),  and  in  Bengal  (1,242,049) 
seem  to  mark  the  area  in  which  the  lower  classes  of  the  community  were 
converted  en  masse  to  a  faith  which  seemed  to  hold  out  to  them  the  prospect  of 
a  social  status  unattainable  under  the  rigid  system  of  caste.    The   Pathan 
map  denotes  a  different  order  of  phenomena,  and  ihay  be  taken  to  indicate 
roughly  the  degree  of  diffusion  of  the  main  body  of  the  foreign  Musalman 
element  and  their  descendants.     It  shows  us  the  sturdy,  pugnacious,  enterpris- 
ing Pathan  pushing  forward  from  the  frontier  and  establishing  himself  among 
the  feebler  folk  of  India  wherever  there  was  fighting  to  be  done  or  money  to 
l^e  made.    The  Saiad  map  on  the  other  hand  seems  to  give  some  clue  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  upper  classes  of  the  immigrant  Musalmans. 

857.  No  one  can  have  studied  the  literature  of  social  origins  which  has 
been  so  prolific  of  late  years  without  feeling  the  force  of  Sir  Henry  Maine's 
remark  that  theories  of  primitive  society  are  apt  to  land  the  enquirer  in  a  region 
of  'mud  banks  and  fog.'  This  is  more  especially  the  case  in  India,  where  the 
palseological  data  available  in  Europe  hardly  exist  at  aU,  while  the  historical 
value  of  the  literary  evidence  is  impaired  by  the  uncertainty  of  its  dates,  by 
the  sacerdotal  predilections  of  its  authors,  by  their  passion  for  wire-drawn 
distinctions  and  symmetrical'  classifications,  and  by  their  manifest  inability 
to  draw  any  clear  line  between  fact  and  fancy,  between  things  as  they  are  and 
things  as  they  might  be  or  as  a  Brahman  would  desire  them  to  be.  All  this  is 
obvious  at  a  glance ;  it  merely  reflects  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the 
Indian  intellect,  its  phenomenal  memory,  its  feeble  grasp  of  questions  of 
fact,  its  subtle  manipulation  of  impalpable  theories,  its  scanty  development 
of  the_  critical  faculty.  Its  strength  lies  in  other  lines  of  mental  activity,  in 
a  region  of  transcendental  speculation  which  does  not  lead  to  the  making 
of  history. 

These  general  grounds,  which  any  enquirer  can  verify  for  himself  at  the 
shortest  notice,  might  be  thought  to  justify  us  in  putting  aside  as  an  insoluble  and 
unprofitable  conundrum,  the  much  discussed  question  of  the  origin  of  caste.  But 
the  Indian  theory  of  caste  is  so  inextricably  mixed  up  with  the  most  modern 
developments  of  the  system  ;  its  influence  is  so  widely  diffused ;  and  it  forms 
so  large  a  part  of  the  working  consciousness  of  the  Hindu  population  of  India 
that  it  can  hardly  be  left  out  of  account  merely  because  it  has  no  foundation  in 
fact.  It  is  indeed  a  fact  in  itself,  a  belief  which  has  played  and  continues 
to  play  a  large  part  in  the  shaping  of  Indian  society,  and  whose  curious  vitality 
throws  an  instructive  light  on  the  inner  workings  of  the  Indian  mind.  To 
endeavour  to  understand  the  people  of  India,  to  enter  into  their  point  of  view 
and  realise  how  things  strike  them  is  the  first  condition  of  successful  adminis- 
tration. As  the  work  of  Government  becomes  more  complex  and  touches  the 
life  of  the  people  at  a  greater  number  of  points,  as  new  interests  spring  up 
and  old  ioterests  assume  novel  forms,  the  strohger  is  the  obligation  to  'know 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  society  which  our  rule  is  insensibly  but  steadilv 
modifying.  The  study  of  the  facts  therefore  is  essential,  and  we  must  take  the 
theories,  whether  Indian  or  European,  along  with  them.  The  search  for  origins 
like  the  quest  of  the  Sangreal,  possesses  endless  fascination,  and  if  it  does  not 
yield  any  very  tangible  results  it  at  least  has  the  merit  of  encouraging  research 
858.  Several  theories  of  the  origin  of  caste  are  to  be  found  in°the  literature 
of  the  subject,  rhc  oldest  and  most  famous  is  accepted  as  an  article  of  faith  bv 
all  orthodox  Hindus,  and  its  attraction  extends,  as  each  successive  census  shows 
through  an  ever- widening  circle  of  aspirants  to  social  disinction.  It  anpears 
m  its  most  elaborate  form  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  curious  Jumble  of  magic 
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religion,  law,  custom,  ritual,  and  metaphysics,  wliioh.  is  commonly  called  the  Ins- 
titutes of  Manu.  Here  we  read  how  the  Anima  Mundi,  the  supreme  soul  which 
'  contains  all  created  beings  and  is  inconceivable,'  produced  by  a  thought  a  golden 
egg,  in  which  '  he  himself  was  horn  as  Brahman,  the  progenitor  of  the  whole 
world.'  Then  '  for  the  sake  of  the  prosperity  of  the  worlds,  he  caused  the  Brah- 
mana,  the  Kshatriya,  the*  Vaisya,  and  the  Sudra  to  proceed  from  his  mouth,  his 
arms,  his  thighs,  and  his  feet,'  and  allotted  to  each  of  these  their  distinctive  duties. 
The  Brahman  was  enjoined  to  study,  teach,  sacrifice,  and  receive  alms ;  the 
Kshatriya  to  protect  the  people  and  abstain  from  sensual  pleasures  ;  the  Vaisya 
to  tend  cattle,  to  trade,  to  lend  money,  and  to  cultivate  land  ;  while  for  the 
Sudra  was  prescribed  the  comprehensive  avocation  of  meekly  serving  the 
other  three  groups.  Starting  from  this  basis  the  standard  Indian  tradition 
proceeds  to  trace  the  evolution  of  the  caste  system  from  a  series  of  complicated 
crosses,  first  between  members  of  the  four,groups  and  then  between  the  descend- 
ants of  these  initial  unions.  The  men  of  the  three  higher  groups  may  marry 
women  of  any  of  the  groups  below  them,  and  if  the  wife  belongs  to  the  group 
next  in  order  of  precedence  the  children  take  her  rank,  and  no  new  caste  is 
formed.  If,  however,  the  mother  comes  from  a  group  lower  down  in  the  scale, 
her  children  belong  neither  to  her  group  nor  to  their  father's,  but  form  a 
distinct  caste  called  by  a  different  name.  Thus  the  son  of  a  Brahman  by  a 
Vaisya  woman  is  an  Ambastha  to  whom  belongs  the  art  of  healing ;  while  if 
the  mother  is  a  Sudra,  the  son  is  a  Nishada  and  must  live  by  killing  fish.  The 
son  of  a  Kshatriya  father  and  a  Sudra  mother  is  '  a  being  called  Ugra,  resem- 
bling both  a  Kshatriya  and  a  Sudra,  ferocious  in  his  manners  and  delighting 
in  cruelty.'  In  all  of  these  the  father  is  of  higher  rank  than  the  mother,  and 
the  marriages  are  held  to  have  taken  place  in  the  right  order  {anuloma  or  •  with 
the  hair').  Unions  of  the  converse  type,  in  which  the  woman  belongs  to  a 
superior  group,  are  condemned  as  pratiloma  or  '  against  the  ha^.'  The  extreme 
instance  of  the  fruit  of  pratiloma  relations  is  the  Chandala,  the  son  of  a  Sudra 
by  a  Brahman  woman,  who  is  described  as  '  that  lowest  of  mortals, '  and  is 
condemned  to  live  outside  the  village,  to  clothe  himself  in  the  garments  of  the 
dead,  to  eat  from  broken  dishes,  to  execute  criminals,  and  to  carry  out  the 
corpses  of  friendless  men.  But  the  Ayogavas,  with  a  Sudra  father  and  a 
Kshatriya  mother,  are  not  much  better  off,  for  the  accidentof  their  birth  is 
sufficient  to  brand  them  as  wicked  peoplp  who  eat  reprehensible  food.  Alliances 
between  the  descendants  of  these  first  crosses  produce  among  others  the 
Sairandhra  who  is  '  sUilled  in  adorning  his  master  '  and  pursues  as  an  alternative 
occupation  the  art  of  snaring  animals ;  .and  '  the  sweet- voiced  Maitreyaka, 
who,  ringing  a  bell  at  the  appearance  of  dawn,  continn^ally  praises  great 
men.'  Finally  a  fresh  series  of  connubial  complications  .  is  introduced  by 
the  Vratya,  the  twice-born  men  who  have  neglected  their  sacred  duties  and 
have  among  their  direct  descendants  the  Malla,  the  Licchavi,  the  J>fata,  the 
Karana,  the  Khasa,  and  the  Dravida,  while  each  of  these  in  its  turn  gives 
rise  to  further  mazes  of  hypothetical  parentage. 

859.  It  is  snaall  wonder  that  European  critics  should  have  been  so  impressed  It*  historio 
by  the  unreal  character  of  this  grotesque  scheme  of  social  evolution  that  some  of  *^®'^®"*^- 
them  have  put  it  aside  without  further  examination  as  a  mere  figment  of  the 
subjective  intellect  of  the  ingenious  Brahman.  Yet,  fantastic  as  it  is,  it  opens 
indirectly  and  unconsoiously  an  instructive  glimpse  of  pre-historio  society  in 
India.  It  shows  us  that  at  the  time  when  Manu's  treatise  was  compiled,  probably 
about  the  second  century  A.  D.,  there  must  have  existed  an  elaborate  and 
hio'hly  developed  social  .system*  including  tribal  or  national  groups  like  the 
Nishada,  Magadha,  Vaideha,  MaUa,  Licchavi,  Khasa,  Dravida,  Saka,  Kirata, 
and  Chandala,  and  functional  groups  such  as  the  Ambastha,  who  were  physicians, 
the  Suta,  who  were  concerned  with  horses  and  chariots,  the  Nishada  and  the 
Margavas,  Dasas,  or  Kaivartas  who  were  fishermen,  the  Ayogava,  carpenters, 
the  Karavara  and  Dhigvansa,  workers  in  leather,  and  the  Vena,  musicians  and  ' 
players  on  the  drum'  It  is  equally  clear  that  the  occupations  of  Brahmans 
were  as  diverse  as  they  are  at  the  present  day  and  that  their  position  in 
this  respect  was  just  as  far  removed  from  that  assigned  to  them  by  the  tradi- 
tional theory.     In.  the  list  of  Brahmans  whom  a  pious  house-holder  -should  not 
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entertain  at  a  sraddha*  we  find  physicians,  temple-priests,  sellers  of  meat,  ahop- 
keepers,  usurers,  cowherds,  actors,  singers,  oilmen,  keepers  of  gambling  houses, 
sellers  of  spices,  makers  of  bows  and  arrows,  trainers  of  elephants,  oxen,  horses, 
or  camels,  astrologers,  bird-fanciers,  fencing-masters,  architects,  breeders  of  sport- 
ing dogs,  falconers,  cultivators,  shepherds,  and  even  carriers  of  dead  bodies.  The 
conclusions  suggested  by  the  passages  cited  from  Manu  are  confi.rmed  by 
Dr.  Eichard  f  ick's  instructive  studyt  of  the  structure  of  society  in  Bihar  and 
the  eastern  districts  of  the  United  Provinces  at  the  time  of  Buddha.  Dr.  Pick's 
work  is  based  mainly  upon  the  Jatakas  or  '  birth-stories  '  of  the  southern  Bud- 
dhists, and  from  these  essentially  popular  sources,  free  from  any  suggestion  of 
Brahmanical  influence,  he  succeeds  in  showing  that  at  the  period,  depicted  in 
the  Jatakas  the  social  organization  in  the  part  of  India  with  which  his  authori- 
ties were  familiar  did  not  differ  very  materially  from  that  which  prevails  at  the 
present  day.  Then  as  now,  the  traditional  hierarchy  of  four  castes  had  no  distinct 
and  determinate  existence,  still  less  had  the  so-called  mixed  castes  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  them,  while  of  the  Sudras  in  particular  no  trace  at  all  was  to  be 
found.  Then  as  now,  Indian  society  was  made  up  of  a  medley  of  diverse  and 
heterogeneous  groups,  apparently  not  so  strictly  and  uniformly  endogamous  as 
the  castes  of  to-day,  but  containing  within  themselves  the  germs  out  of  which  the 
modem  system  has  developed  by  natural  and  insensible  stages.  That  develop- 
ment has  been  furthered  by  a  variety  of  influences  which  will  be  discussed 
below. 
Its  probable  860.  Assuming  that  the  writers  of  the  law  books  had  before  their  eyes  the 

*'"^°'  same  kind  of  social  chaos  that  exists  now,  the  first  question  that  occurs 
to  one  is  from  what  source  did  they  derive  the  theory  of  the  four  castes  ? 
ManU,  of  course,  as  Sir  Henry  Maine  has  pointed  out,  is  a  relatively  modern 
work,  but  the  traditional  scheme  of  castes  figures  in  earlier  law  books,  such  as 
Baudhayana  and  Apastamba,  and  it  seems  probable  that  for  them  it  was  not  so 
much  a  generalisation  from  observed  facts  as  a  traditional  theory  derived  from  stUl 
older  authorities  which  they  attempted  to  stretch  so  as  to  explain  the  facts.  The 
Indian  pundit  does  not  take  kindly  to  inductive  methods,  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how 
he  could  have  arrived  by  this  road  at  a  hypothesis  which  breaks  down  directly 
it  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  realities  of  life.  But  it  occurs  to  me 
as  possible  that  the  Brahmanical  theory  of  castes  may  be  nothing  more  than  a 
modified  version  of  the  division  of  society  into  four  classes — priests,  warriors, 
cultivators,  and  artisans— which  appears  in  the  sacerdotal  literature  of  ancient 
Persia  J.  It  is  true  no  doubt  that  the  Iranian  groups,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Athravans  or  priests,  appear  not  to  have  been  endogamous  and  to  have  observe^ 
none  of  the  restrictions  on  marriage  which  are  so  prominent  in  the  Indian 
system.  ■  But  we  know  very  little  about  them,  and  it  is  possible  that  their  matri- 
monial relations  may  have  been  governed  by  the  practice  of  hypergamy  which 
is  apt  to  arise  under  a  regime  of  classes  as  distinguished  from  castes.  Let  me 
make  my  meaning  clear.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  Iranian  legend  of  four 
classes  formed  part  of  the  stock  of  tradition  that  the  Aryans  brought  with 
them  into  India.  Had  this  been  so,  the  myth  relating  to  their  origin  would 
have  figured  prominently  in  the  Vedas  and  would  not  have  appeared  solely 
in  the  Purusha  Sukta,  which  most  critics  agree  in  regarding  as  a  modern 
interpolation.  The  conjecture  is  that  the  relatively  modern  compilers  of  the 
law  books,  having  become  acquainted  with  the  Iranian  legend,  were  fascinated 
by  its  assertion  of  priestly  supremacy,  and  made  use  of  it  as  the  basis  of  the 
theory  by  which  they  attempted  to  explain  the  manifold  complexities  of  the 
caste  system.  The  procedure  is  characteristic  of  Brahmanical  literary  methods, 
and  is  in  itself  no  more  absurd  than  the  recent  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Arya 
Samaj  to  discover  in  the  Eig  Veda  an  anticipation  of  the  discoveries  of  modern 
science,  and  to  interpret  the  horse  sacrifice  in  Sukta  162  as  an  allegorical 
exposition  of  the  properties  of  heat  or  eleotricity.§ 
The  Indian  861.  The  resemblance  between  the  two  schemes  is  striking  enough  to  sug- 

"gseB'"**"  gest  that  it  can  hardly  be  the  result  of  a  mere  accidental  coincidence,  but  that 
the  Indian  theory  must  have  been  modelled  on  the  Iranian.  The  differences  in 
the  categories  are  trifling  and  admit  of  beiag  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  India 

•  Laws  of  Manu.    III.  151—166. 

t  J3ie  sociale  Gliederung  im  NordOstlichen  Indien  zu  Btcddha's  Zeit,    Von  Dr.  Richard  Fick.    Kiel  1897 
X  Spiegel,  JEranUche  Alterthumtkunde,  III,  54.7—670.  '  ' 
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has,  what  Persia  has  not,  a  large  aboriginal  population  differing  from  the  Indo- 
Aryans  in  respect  of  religion,  usages,  and  physical  type,  and  more  especially  in 
the  conspicuous  attribute  of  colour.  These  people  had  somehow  to  be  brought 
within  the  Limits  of  the  scheme,  and  this  was  done  by  the  simple  process 
of  lumping  them  together  in  the  servile  class  of  Sudras,  which  is  sharply 
distinguished  from  the  twice-born  groups  and  has  a  far  lower  status  than  is 
assigned  to  the  artizans  in  the  Iranian  system.  Thus  the  four  varnas  or 
colours  of  the  Indian  myth  seem  to  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between  the 
purely  occupational  classes  of  ancient  Persia  and  Egypt  and  the  rigidly  defined 
castes  of  modern  India.  In  the  Persian  system  only  the  highest  group  of  Athra- 
vans  or  priests  was  endogamous,  while  between  the  other  three  groups,  as 
between  aU  the  groups  of  the  Egyptian  system  (excluding  the  swineherds  if  we 
follow  Herodotus),  no  restrictions  on  inter-marriage  appear  to  have  been  recog- 
nized. Moreover,  as  is  implied  by  the  distinction  between  the  twice-born  classes 
and  the  Sudras  and  by  the  prominence  given  to  the  element  of  colour  {varna), 
the  Indian  system  rests  upon  a  basis  of  racial  antagonism  of  which  there  is 
no  trace  in  Persia  and  Egypt.  Yet  in  the  stage  of  development  portrayed  in 
the  law  books  the  system  has  not  hardened  into  the  rigid  mechanism  of  the 
present  day.  It  is  still  more  or  less  fluid ;  it  admits  of  inter-marriage  under  the 
limitations  imposed  by  the  rule  of  hypergamy;  it  represents  caste  in  the 
making,  not  caste  as  it  has  since  been  made.  This  process  of  caste-making  has 
indeed  by  no  means  come  to  an  end.  Fresh  castes  are  constantly  being  formed, 
and  wherever  we  can  trace  the  stages  of  their  evolution  they  seem  to  proceed 
on  the  lines  followed  in  the  traditional  scheme.  The  first  stage  is  for  a  number 
of  families,  who  discover  in  themselves  some  quality  of  social  distinction,  to 
refuse  to  give  their  women  in  marriage  to  other  members  of  the  caste,  from 
whom  nevertheless  they  continue  to  take  wives.  After  a  time,  when  their  num- 
bers have  increased,  and  they  have  bred  women  enough  to  equip  a  jm  connvUi 
of  their  own,  they  close  their  ranks,  marry  only  among  themselves,  and  pose  as 
a  superior  sub-caste  of  the  main  caste  to  which  they  belong.  Last  of  aU  they 
break  off  all  connexion  with  the  parent  stock,  assume  a  new  name  which 
ignores  or  disguises  their  original  affinities,  and  claim  general  recognition  as  a 
distinct  caste.  The  educated  Pods  of  Bengal  are  an  illustratioii  of  the  first 
stage ;  the  Chasi  Kaibartta  of  the  second ;  the  Mahisya  of  the  third. 

862.  Following  M.  Senart's  example*  I  pass  at  once  from  the  pious  fictions  gj^  Denzil 
of  Manu  and  the  Ramayana  to  those  modern  critical  theories  which,  whether  ibbetson's 
they  carry  conviction  or  not,  at  least  start  from  and  give  f uU  weight  to  the  facts,  ^'^^^' 
and  make  an  honest  attempt  to  work  out  a  scientific  solution  of  the  problem. 
Among  these  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson's  descriptiont  of  caste  in  the  Punjab  has  always 
seemed  to  me  to  contain  the  most  vivid  presentment  of  the  system  in  its  every- 
day working,  of  the  various  elements  which  have  contributed  to  its  making,  and 
of  the  surprising  diversity  of  the  results  which  they  have  produced.  The 
picture  is  an  admirable  piece  of  open-air  work ;  it  has  been  drawn  on  the 
spot,  it  is  full  of  local  colour,  and  it  Jbreathes  throughout  the  quaint  humour 
of  the  peasantry  of  the  Punjab,  the  manliest  and  most  attractive  of  all  the 
Indian  races.  Erom  this  wealth  of  material  it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  disen- 
tangle the  outlines  of  a  cut  and  dried  theory,  and  it  may  well  have  been  the 
intention  of  the  writer  to  leave  the  question  more  or  less  open,  and  to  refrain 
from  the  futile  endeavour  to  compress  such  infinite  variety  within  the  limits 
of  any  formula.  The  following  passage  sums  up  the  leading  features  of  the 
hypothesis,  but  the  exposition  of  its  working  requires  to  be  studied  as  a  whole, 
-and  I  have,  therefore,  reproduced  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Chapter  the  whole  of 
the  section  deahng  with  the  evolution  of  caste.  The  report  which  I  quote  has 
long  been  out  of  print,  and  foreign  ethnologists  enquire  for  copies  in  vain. 

"  Thus,  if  my  theory  be  correct,  we  have  the  following  steps  in  the  process  by 
which  caste  has  been  evolved  in  the  Punjab — (1)  the  tribal  divisions  common 
to  all  primitive  societies ;  (2)  the  guilds  based  upon  hereditary  occupation  com- 
mon to  the  middle  life  of  all  communities ;  (3)  the  exaltation  of  the  priestly 
office  to  a  degree  unexampled  in  other  countries ;  (4)  the  exaltation  of  the 
Levitical  blood  by  a  special  insistence  upon  the  necessarily  hereditary  nature  of 
occupation ;  (5)  the  preservation  and  support  of  this  principle  by  the  elaboration 

*  Senavt,  Lei  Cattes  dans  I'Inde,  pp.  182 — 205. 

+  IbbetsoD,  Report  on  the  Oensut  of  the  iPunjdb,  1881,  pp.  172 — 341. 
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from  the  theories  of  the  Hindu  creed  or  cosmogony  of  a  purely  artificial  set 
of  rules,  regulating  marriage  and  inter-marriage,  declaring  certain  occupations 
and  foods  to  be  impure  and  polluting,  and  prescribing  the  conditions  and  degree 
of  social  intercourse  permitted  between  the  several  castes.  Add  to  these  the 
pride  of  social  rank  and  the  pride  of  blood  which  are  natural  to  man,  and  which 
alone  could  reconcile  a  nation  to  restrictions  at  once  irksome  from  a  domestic 
and  burdensome  from  a  material  point  of  view ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered 
at  that  caste  should  have  assumed  the  rigidity  which  distinguishes  it  in  India." 

In  summarising  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson's  views,  M.  Senart*  dwells  upon  the 
reserves  in  which  the  theory  is  wrapped  up,  and  seems  to  have  felt  the  same 
difficulty  that  I  am  conscious  of  myself  in  reducing  it  to  a  concise  statement. 
His  criticism  is  directed  to  two  points.  He  demurs  in  the  first _  place  to  the 
share  which  he  supposes  the  theory  to  assign  to  Brahmanical  influence  and 
challenges  the  supposition  that  a  strict  code  of  rules,  exercising  so  absolute 
a  dominion  over  the  consciences  of  men,  could  be  merely  a  modern  invention, 
artificial  in  its  character  and  self-regarding  in  its  aims.  Secondly,  he  takes 
exception  to  the  disproportionate  importance  which  he  conceives  Sir  Denzil 
Ibbetson  to  attach  to  community  of  occupation,  and  points  out  that  if  this  were 
really  the  original  binding  principle  of  caste  the  tendency  towards  incessant 
fission  and  dislocation  would  be  much  less  marked;  the  force  that  in  the 
beginning  united  the  various  scattered  atoms  would  continue  to  hold  them 
together  to  the  end.  Both  criticisms  appear  to  me  to  miss  an  essential  feature 
in  the  scheme,  the  influence  of  the  idea  of  kinship,  which  is  certainly  the  oldest 
and  probably  the  most  enduring  factor  in  the  caste  system,  and  which  seems  to 
have  supplied  the  framework  and  the  motive  principle  of  the  more  modern 
restrictions  based  upon  ceremonial  usage  and  comcQunity  of  occupation. 

863.  Mr.  Nesfield  t  is  a  theorist  of  quite  a  different  type.  He  knows  no  doubts 
and  is  troubled  by  no  misgivings.  Inspired  by  the  systematic  philosophy  of 
Comte  he  maps  out  the  whole  confused  region  of  Indian  caste  into  a  graduated 
series  of  groups  and  explains  exactly  hovr  each  has  come  by  the  place  that 
it  occupies  in  the  scheme.  He  assumes  as  the  basis  of  his  theory  the  essential 
unity  of  the  Indian  race  and  appeals  to  "  physiological  resemblance  "  to  prove 
tliat  "  for  tlie  last  three  thousand  years  at  least  no  real  difference  of  blood 
between  Aryan  and  Aboriginal"  has  existed  "  except  perhaps  in  a  few  isolated 
tracts."  In  his  opinion  the  conquering  Aryan  race  was  absorbed  by  the  indi- 
genous population  as  completely  "  as  the  Portuguese  of  India  have  already 
become  absorbed  into  -Indians,"  so  that  a  stranger  visiting  1  ndia  for  the  first 
time  and  walking  through  the  class-rooms  of  the  Sanskrit  College  at  Benares 
"would  never  dream  of  supposing  that  the  students  seated  before  him  were 
■distinct  in  race  and  blood  from  the  scavengers  who  swept  the  roads."  The 
homogeneous  people  thus  formed  are  divided  by  Mr.  Nesfield  in  the  area  to 
which  his  researches  relate — the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh — into  the 
followiag  seven  groups  among  which  he  distributes  the  121  castes  enumerated 
in  the  census  of  1881 : — 

I. 
IL 


Casteless  tribes. 

III. 

Artizan  castes— 

Castes  connected  with  land— 

A.  Preceding  metallurgy. 

A.  Allied  to  hunting  state. 

B.  Coseval  with  metallurgy 

B.  Allied  to  fishing  state. 

.        IV. 

Trading  castes. 

C.  Allied  to  pastoral  state. 

V. 

Serving  castes. 

T>.  Agricultural. 

VI. 

Priestly  castes. 

E.  Landlords  and  warriors. 

VII. 

Religious  orders. 

864.  The  classification,  it  will  be  observed,  is  based  solely  upon  occupation, 
and  it  expresses  Mr.  Nesfield's  conviction  that  "  function,  and  function  only,  as 
I  think,  was  the  foundation  upon  which  the  whole  caste  system  pf  India  was 
built  up."  The  order  of  the  groups  is  determined  by  the  principle  that 
•'  each  caste  or  group  of  castes  represents  one  or  other  of  those  progressive  stages 
of  culture  which  have  marked  the  industrial  development  of  mankind  not 
only  in  India,  but  in  every  other  country  in  the  world  wherein"  some  advance 
has  been  made  from  primeval  savagery  to  the  arts  and  industries  of  civilized 
life.     The  rank  of  any  caste  as  high  or  low  depends  upon  whether  the  industry 

*SenarS  Let  Castes  dans  I'Inde,  p.  191. 

^TSes&eli,  Brie/view  of  the  ccMe  St/stem  of  (he  North- Western  Provinoes  and  Oudh.   pp.  S,  4,  75,  88, 
X*o— 132. 
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represented  by  the  caste  belongs  to  an  adraneed  or  backward  stage  of  culture  ; 
and  thus  the  natural  history  of  hunnn  industries  affords  the  chief  clue  to  the 
gradations  as  well  as  to  the  formation  of  Indian  castes."  At  the  bottom  of 
the  scale  are  the  more  or  less  primiiive  tribes — 'I  harus,  Kan  jars,  Doms,  and 
Nats—"  the  last  remains  and  sole  surviving  representatives  of  the  aboriginal 
Indian  savage,  who  was  on.ce  the  only  inhabitant  of  the  Indian  continent,  and 
from  whose  stock  the  entire  caste  system,  from  the  sweeper  to  the  priest,  was 
fashioned  by  the  slow  growth  of  centuries."  Then  come  the  hunting  Baheliyas, 
the  Mallahs,  and  Dhimars — boatmen  and  fishermen,  the  pastoral  Ahirs  and 
Gadariyas,  and  the  great  mass  of  agriculturists,  while  above,  these  he  iinds 
in  the  Chattri  or  Rajput  the  sole  representative  of  the  landlord  and  warrior 
caste.  The  artisan  castes  are  subdivided  with  reference  to  the  supposed 
priority  of  the  evolution  of  their  crafts.  The  basket-making  Bansphors, 
the  weavers  (Kori  and  Jolaha),  the  potters  (Kumhars),  and  the  oilmen 
(TeH)  fall  within  the  more  primitive  group  antecedent  to  metallurgy,  while 
blacksmiths,  goldsmiths,  tailors,  and  confectioners  are  placed  in  the  group 
coeval  with  the  use  of  metals.  Above  them  again  come  the  trading  castes 
and  the  serving  castes  among  whom  we  find  in  rather  odd  collocation  the 
sokvenging  Bhangi,4;he  barber,  (Napit  or  Nai),  the  bard  and  genealogist  (Bhat), 
and  the  Kayasths  who  are  described  as  estate  managers  and  writers.  The 
Brahmans  and  the  religious  orders  complete  the  scheme.  But  the  mere  classi- 
fication obviously  offers  no  solution  of  the  real  problem.  How  did  these  groups, 
which  occur  in  one  form  or  another  all  over  the  world,  become  hardened  into 
castes  ?  Why  is  it  that  in  India  alone  their  members  are  absolutely  forbidden  to 
intermarry  ?  Mr.  Nesfield  replies  without  hesitation  that  the  whole  series  of  matri- 
monial taboos  which  constitute  the  caste  system  are  due  to  the  initiative  of  the 
Brahmans.  According  to  him  they  introduced  for  their  ovtu  purposes,  and  in 
order  to  secure  the  dignity  and  privileges  of  their  own  caste,  the  rule  that  a 
Brahman  could  only  marry  a  Brahman,  and  all  the  other  classes,  who  up  to 
that  time  had  inter-married  freely,  followed  their  example  "  partly  in  imitation 
and  pa;rtly  in  self-defence."  The  proposition  recalls  the  short  way  that  writers 
of  the  eighteenth  century  were  apt  to  take  with  historical  problems,  and 
reminds  one  of  Bolingbroke's  easy  assertion  that  the  sacred  literature  of  lEgypt 
was  invented  by  the  priests.  Detailed  criticism  would  be  out  of  pla6e  here  : 
the  main  object  of  this  chapter  is  to  lay  stress  on  precisely  those  factors  of 
evolution  which  Mr.  Nesfield  advisedly  ignores ;  but  I  may  observe  that  a 
theory  which  includes  in  the  same  categories  the  Dom  and  the  Teli,  the  Banjara 
and  the  Khatri,  the  Bhangi  and  the  Kayasth  must  have  in  the  race  for  accept- 
ance a  good  deal  of  leeway  to  make  up. 

865.  After  examining    the    views  propounded  by  Sir  X)enzil  Ibbetson,  M.  Senart's 
Mr.  Nesfield,  and  myself  M.  Senart  passes  on  to  formulate  his  own  theory  of  the  ^^^°^y- 
origin  of  caste.     In  his  view  caste  is  the  normal  development  of  ancient  Aryan 
institutions  which  assumed  this  form  in  the  struggle  to  adapt  themselves  to 

the  conditions  with  which  they  came  into  contact  in  India.  In  developing 
this  proposition  he  relies  greatly  upon  the  general  parallelism  that  may  be 
traced  between  the  social  organization  of  the  Hindus  and  that  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  national  development.  He  points 
out  the  close  correspondence  that  exists  between  the  three  series  of  groups— 
gem,  curia,  tribe  at  Rome  ;  family  ;  <^paT/oia,  (f)v\ri  in  Greece  ;  and  family,  gotra, 
caste  in  India.  Pursuing  the  subject  into  fuller  detail  he  seeks  to  show  from  the 
records  of  classical  antiquity  that  the  leading  principles  "which  underlie  the 
caste  system  form  part  of  a  stock  of  usage  and  tradition  common  to  all  branches 
of  the  Aryan  people. 

866.  In  the  department  of  marriage,  for  example,  the  Athenian  yeVos  and 
the  Roman  gens  present  striking  resemblances  to  the  Indian  gotra.  We  learn 
from  Plutarch  that  the  Romans  never  married  a  woman  of  their  own  kin, 
and  among  the  matrons  who  figure  in  classical  literature  none  bears  the  same 
gentile  name  as  her  husband.  Nor  was  endogamy  unl<nown.  At  Athens  in 
the  time  of  Demosthenes  membership  of  a  cj^parpla  m  as  confined  to  the  offspring 
of  the  families  belonging  to  the  group.  In  Rome  the  long  struggle  of  the 
plebeians  to  obtain  the  Jmscowm«6w  with  patrician  women  b(  longs  to  the  same 
class  of  facts,  and  the  patricians,  according  to  M.  Senart,  were  guarding  the  endo- 
gamous  rights  of  their  order— or  should   we  not  rather  say  the  hypergamous- 
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r^hts,  for  both  in  Rome  and  in  Athens  the  primary  duty  of  marrying  a  woman 
of  equal  rank  did  not  exclude  the  possibili^  of  union  with  women  of  humbler 
origin,  foreigners  or  liberated  slaves.    Their  children,  like  those  of  a  Sudra  in  the 
Indian  system,  are  condemned  to  a  lower  status  by  reason  of  the  gulf  of  religion 
that  separates  their  parents.    We  read  in  Manu  how  the  Gods  disdain  the 
oblations  offered  by  a  Sudra.     At  Rome  they  were  equally  offended  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  stranger  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  gens.     Marriage  itself  is  a  sacrifice  at 
which  husband  and  wife  officiate  as  priests,  and  their  equality  of  status  is 
attested  by  their  solemnly  eating  together.     The  Roman  confarreatio  has  its 
parallel  in  the  got  kandla  or  '  tribal  trencher  '  of  the  Punjab,  the  connubial  meal 
by  partaking  of  which  the  wife  is  transferred  from  her  own  exogamous  group 
and  to  that  of  her  husband. 

867.  As  with  marriage  so  with  food.  The  prohibition,  which  strikes  us 
as  so  strange,  on  eating  with  members  of  another  caste  or  partaking  of  food  pre- 
pared by  a  man  of  a  lower  caste  recalls  the  religious  significance  which  the 
Aryans  attached  to  the  common  meal  of  the  household.  Cooked  at  the  sacred  fire 
it  symbolises  the  unity  of  the  family,  its  life  in  the  present,  its  ties  with  the 
past.  In  Rome  as  in  India  daUy  libations  were  offered  to  ancestors,  and  the 
funeral  feasts  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  [Trepihenrvov  and  silicermum)  corre- 
spond to  the  Srdddha  of  Hindu  usage  which  in  M.  Senart's  view  represents  "  an 
ideal  prolongation  of  the  family  meal."  He  seems  even  to  find  in  the  commu- 
nal meals  of  the  Persians,  and  in  the  Roman  charistia,  from  which  were  ex- 
cluded not  only  strangers  but  any  members  of  the  family  whose  conduct  had  been 
unworthy,  the  analogue  of  the  communal  feast  at  which  a  social  offender  in 
India  is  received  back  to  caste.  The  exclusion  from  religious  and  social  inter- 
course symbolised  by  the  Roman  interdict  aqua  et  igni  corresponds  to  the 
ancient  Indian  ritual  for  expulsion  from  caste,  where  a  slave  fills  the  offender's 
vessel  with  water  and  solenmly  pours  it  out  on  the  ground,  and  to  the 
familiar  formula  huTea  pdni  band  karna,  in  which  the  modern  luxury  of  tobacco. 
takes  the  place  of  the  sacred  fire  of  the  Roman  excommunication.  ]Bven  the 
caste  panohdyat  which  wields  these  formidable  sanctions  has  its  parallel  in  the 
family  councils  which  in  Greece,  Rome,  and  ancient  Germany  assisted  at  the 
exercise  of  the  patria  potestas,  and  in  the  chief  of  the  gens  who,  like  the  mdtabar 
of  a  caste,  decided  disputes  between  its  members  and  gave  decisions  which  were 
recognised  by  the  State. 

868.  How  was  it  that  out  of  this  common  stock  of  usage  there  were 
developed  institutions  so  antagonistic  in  their  nature  as  the  castes  of  India 
and  the  nations  of  Europe  ?  To  what  causes  is  it  due  that  among  the  Aryans 
of  the  West  aU  the  minor  groups  have  been  absorbed  in  the  wider  circle*  of 
national  unity,  while  the  Indian  Aryans  have  nothing  to  show  in  the  way  of 
social  organization  but  a  bewildering  multitude  of  castes  and  sub-castes. 
M.  Senart  suggests  a  cause  but  makes  no  attempt  to  follow  out  or  illustrate 
its  workings.  He  says,  "L'lnde  ne  s' est  61ev6e  ni  k  1 'idee  de  I'Etat  ni  k 
1  'id^e  de  la  Patrie.  Au  lieu  de  s  'etendre,  le  cadre  s  'y  resserre.  Au  sein 
des  r6publiques  antiques  la  notion  des  classes  tend  a  se  r^soudre  dans  1  'id^e 
plus  large  de  la  cite;  dans  I'lnde  eUe  s'acouse,  elle  tend  a  se  circouscrire 
dans  les  cloisons  6troites  de  la  caste.  N  'oublions  pas  qu  'ici  les  immigrans 
se  r^pandaient  sur  une  aire  immense;  les  groupemens  trop  vastes  ^talent 
condamn^s  k  se  disperser.  Dans  cette  ciroonstance  les  inclinations  particular- 
istes  puisferent  un  supplement  de  force." 

869.  Distribution  over  a  wide  area  tending  to  multiply  groups ;  contact 
with  the  aborigines  encouraging  pride  of-  blood;  the  idea  of  ceremonial 
purity  leading  to  the  employment  of  the  indigenous  races  in  occupations 
involving  manual  labour  while  the  higher  pursuits  were  reserved  for  the 
Aryans  ;  the  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  which  assigns  to 
every  man  a  definite  status  determined  by  the  inexorable  law  of  karma  ; 
the  absence  of  any  political  power  to  draw  the  scattered  groups  together ; 
and  the  authority  which  the  Brahmanical  system  gradually  acquired— 
these  seem  to  me  to  be  the  main  factors  of  M.  Senart's  theory  of  caste. 
It  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  his  view  of  the  subject  that  evolution,  espe- 
cially social  evolution,  is  a  gradual  and  complex  process,  that  many  causes  work 
together  to  produce  the  final  result,  and  that  the  attempt  to  reduce  them 
to  a  single  formula  carries  with  it  its  own  refutation.    On  the  other  hand 
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as  Dr.*  Fiok  has  pointed  out,  if  caste  were  a  normal  extension  of  the  ancient 
Aryan  family  system,  the  ahsenoe  of  any  traces  of  this  tendency  in  the  Vedas 
is  hardly  accounted  for  by  the  statement  that  development  proceeded  so  slowly 
and  was  based  on  such  primitive  and  instinctive  impulses  that  we  could  hardly 
expect  to  find  any  tangible  indications  of  it  in  a  literature  like  that  of  the  hymns. 

870.  Before  proceeding  further  we  may  dispose  of   the   popular  notion  Caste  not 
that  community  of  occupation  is   the   sole    basis   of    the  caste  system.     If  ^oupltion. 
this  were  so,   as  M.   Senart  has  effectively  pointed  out,  the  institution   "  aurait 
montre  moins  de  tendance  k  se  morceler,  ^   se  disloquer  ;   I'agent    qui  I'aurait 
unifieed'abord  en  aurait  maintenu  la  cohesion."     To  put  it  in  another  way, 

if  the  current  idea  were  correct,  all  cultivators,  all  traders,  all  weavers  ought  to 
belong  to  the  same  caste,  at  any  rate  within  the  same  area.  But  everylouQ  knows 
that  this  is  not  the  case,  that  the  same  occupation  embraces  a  whole  crowd  of 
castes,  each  of  which  is  a  close  corporation,  though  the  members  of  each  carry  on 
in  exactly  the  same  way  the  avocation  that  is  common  to  them  all.  Several 
writers  have  laid  stress  on  the  analogy  between  Indian  caste  and  the  trade  guilds 
of  mediaeval  Europe.  The  comparison  is  misleading.  In  the  first  place  the  'the  Medisera' 
guild  was  never  endogamous  in  the  sense  that  a  caste  is ;  there  was  nothing  to  g^i^^s- 
prevent  a  man  of  one  guild  from  marrying  a  girl  of  another  guild.  Secondly, 
there  was  no  bar  to  the  admission  of  outsiders  who  had  learned  the  business ; 
the  guild  recruited  smart  apprentices  just  as  the  Balooh  and  Brahui  open  their 
ranks  to  a  fighting  man  who  has  proved  his  worth.  The  common  occupation 
was  a  real  tie,  a  source  of  strength  in  the  long  struggle  against  nobles  and 
kings,  not  a  symbol  of  disunion  and  weakness  like  caste  in  India.  If  the 
guild  had  been  a  caste,  bound  by  rigid  rules  as  to  food,  marriage,  and  social 
intercourse,  and  split  up  into  "a  dozen  divisions  which  cannot  eat  together  or 
intermarry,  the  wandering  apprentice  Who  was  bound  to  travel  for  a  year  from 
town  to  town  to  learn  the  secrets  of  his  art  and  who  survives,  a  belated  but 
romantic  figure,  even  at  the  present  day,  could  hardly  have  managed  to  exist, 
still  less  could  he  have  discharged,  like  Quintin  Matsys  and  a  host  of  less 
famous  craftsmen,  the  traditional  duty  of  marrying  his  master's  daughter. 
It  seems  indeed  possible  that  the  decadence  and  sterility  of  Indian  art  at  the 
present  day  may  be  due  in  some  measures  to  the  trammels  by  which  the  caste 
system  has  checked  its  natural  growth.  A  guild  may .  expand  and  develop ;  it 
gives  free  play  to  artistic  endeavour  ;  and  it  was  the  union  of  the  guilds  that 
gave  birth  to  the  Free  Cities  of  the  Middle  Ages.  A  caste  is  an  organism  of 
a  lower  type  ;  it  grows  by  fission,  and  each  step  in  its  growth  detracts  from  its 
power  to  advance  or  even  to  preserve  the  art  which  it  professes  to  practise. 

871.  A  curious  illustration  of  the  inadequacy  of  occupation  alone  to  generate  Caste  under 
and  maintain  the  instinct  of  caste  as  we  see  it  at  work  in  India  is  furnished  by  ^m^re°^" 
certain  ordinances  of  the  Theodosian  Code.     In  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  cen-    ™ 
tury,  when  the  B-oman  Empire  was  fast  falling  to  pieces  and  the  finances  had 
become  disorganized,  an  attempt  was  made,  from  purely  fiscal  motives,  to 
determine  the  status  and  fix  the  obligations  of  all  classes  of  officials.     In  his 
fascinating  account  of  the  constitution  of  society  in  those  days  Professor  Dill  tells 

us  how  'an  almost  Oriental  system  of  caste'  had  made  all  public  functions  here- 
ditary 'from  the  senator  to  the  waterman  on  the  Tiber,  or  the  sentinel  at  a  fron- 
tier post.'  The  Navicularii  whx)  maintained  vessels  for  transport  by  sea,  the 
Pistores  who  provided  bread  for  the  people  of  Italy,  the  Pecuarii  aud  Suarii  who 
kept  up  the  supply  of  butcher's  meat — all  of  these  classes  were  organized  on  a 
system  more  rigid  and  more  tyrannical  than  that  which  prevails  in  India  at  the 
present  day.  Each  caste  was  bound  down  to  its  characteristic  occupation  and  its 
matrimonial  arrangements  were  governed  by  the  curious  rule  that  a  man  must 
marry  within  the  caste,  while  if  a  woman  married  outside  of  it  her  husband 
thereby  acquired  her  status  and  had  to  take  on  the  public  duties  that  went 
with  it.  This  surprising  arrangement  was  not  a  spontaneous  growth  like  caste 
in  India  but  owed  its  existence  to  a  law  enforced  by  executive  action. 

"  One  of  the  hardest  tasks  of  the  Government  was  to  prevent  the  members 
of  these  guilds  from  deserting  or  evading  their  hereditary  obligations.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  tendency  of  the  later  Empire  was  to  stereotype  society, 
by  compelling  men  to  follow  the  occupation  of  their  fathers,  and  preventit)g  a 
free  circulation  among  different  callings  and  grades  of  life.    -The    man  who 

•  Sick  too  oit,  p.  3, 
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Castes  not 
merely 
developed 
tribes. 


brought  the  grain  of  Africa  to  the  public  stores  at  Ostia,  the  baker  who  made 
it  into  loaves  for  distribution,  the  butchers  who  brought  pigs  from  Samnmm, 
Lucania,  or  Bruttium,  the  purveyors  of  wine  and  oil,  the  men  who  fed  the 
furnaces  of  the  public  baths,  were  bound  to  their  callings  from  one  generation 
to  another.  It  was  the  principle  of  rural  serfdom  applied  to  social  functions. 
Every  avenue  of  escape  was  closed.  A  man  was  bound  to  his  calling  not  only 
by  his  father's  but  by  his  mother's  condition.*  Men  were  not  permitted  to  marry 
out  of  their  guild.  If  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  baker  caste  married  a  man  not 
belonging  to  it,  her  husband  was  bound  to  her  father's  calling.  Not  even 
a  dispensation  obtained  by  some  means  from  the  imperial  chancery,  not  even 
the  power  of  the  Church  could  avail  to  break  the  chain  of  servitude.  The 
corporati,  it  is  true,  had  certain  privileges,  exemptions,  and  allowances,  and  the 
heads  of  some  of  the  guilds  might  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  "  Count."  But  their 
property,  like  their  persons,  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  State.  If  they  parted 
with  an  estate,  it  remained  liable  for  the  service  with  which  the  vendor  was 
charged." 

There  was  even  a  caste  of  curiales,  or,  as  we  should  say,  Municipal  Com- 
missioners, of  whom  we  read  that  at  a  certain  time  all  of  them  were  ordered  back 
to  their  native  cities,  and  were  forbidden  to  evade  their  hereditary  obligations 
by  entering  any  branch  of  the  government  service.  As  the  Empire  broke  up 
the  caste  system  vanished  with  it.  Men  hastened  to  shake  off  all  artificial 
restrictions  and  to  choose  wives  and  professions  for  themselves.  But  on  the 
current  theory,  that  community  of  function  is  the  sole  causative  principle  of 
caste,  that  is  the  last  thing  that  they  ought  to  have  done.  They  should  have 
hugged  their  chains  and  proceeded  to  manufacture  new  castes  or  sub-castes 
to  fit  every  new  occupation  that  sprung  up.  If  the  principle  had  been  worth 
anything,  it  should  have  operated  in  Europe  as  effectually  as  it  does  in  India. 
No  one  can  say  that  Theodosius  had  not  sriven  it  a  good  start. 

872.  But,  it  will  be  asked  if  the  origin  of  caste  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
trade  guild  may  we  not  seek  it  in  the  more  primitive  institution  of  tlie  tribe  ? 
Early  society,  as  far  back  as  we  can  trace  it,  is  made  up  of  a  network  of  tribes ; 
and  in  India  it  is  easy  to  observe  the  process  of  the  conversion  of  a  tribe  into  a 
caste.  The  conjecture  seems  at  first  sight  plausible,  but  a  glance  at  the  facts  will 
show  that  the  transformation  in  question  is  confined  to  those  tribes  which  have 
been  brought  into  contact  with  the  regular  caste  system  and  have  adopted  its 
characteristic  usages  from  religious  or  social  motives.  The  Manipuris,  for 
example,  were  converted  from  Nagas  into  Hindus  only  a  century  or  two  ago ; 
and  I  am  informed  that  the  family  archives  of  the  Raja  contain  an  account  of 
the  process  by  which  the  change  was  effected.  1  he  Bhumij,  again,  were  a  trib« 
at  a  still  more  recent  date  and  retain  plentiful  traces  of  their  origin.  On  the 
other  hand  the  races  of  Baluchistan,  where  Hindu  influence  is  practically 
non-existent,  show  no  inclination  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Indian  Muham- 
madans  and  organize  themselves  on  the  model  of  caste.  The  primitive  tribe,  in 
fact,  wherever  we  find  it,  is  not  usually  endogamous,  and  so  far  from  having  any 
distaste  for  alien  marriages  makes  a  regular  business  of  capturing  wives. 
This  practice  has  given  rise  to  one  of  the  forms  of  infanticide  and  may 
well  have  been  the  cause  of  the  extinction  of  whole  tribes  in  the  early 
struggle  for  existence.  In  1842  the  Kandhs  of  the  Orissa  hills  described  to 
Major  Macpherson,  in  explanation  of  their  resort  to  female  infanticide,  the 
system  of  preying  upon  weaker  tribes  in  quest  of  wives  and  told  him  in  so 
many  words  that  it  was  better  to  destroy  girls  in  their  infancy  than  to  allow 
them  to  grow  up  and  become  causes  of  strife  afterwards.  I  am  indebted  to  the 
late  Sir  John  Edgar  for  a  parallel  instance  from  the  Naga  tribe.  It  seems  that 
on  a  tour  through  the  Naga  country.  Colonel  McCuUocb,  Political  Agent 
for  Manipur,  came  across  a  village  which  struck  him  as  singularly  destitute  of 
female  cliildren.  On  making  inquiries  heTound  that  there  was  not  a  single 
i,drl  in  the  place,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  people  killed  all  that  Wfre  born 
in  order  to  save  themselves  from  the  annoyance  of  being  harried  by  wife- 
hunting  parties  from  a  stronger  tribe.  Colonel  McCulloch  got  hold  of  the 
mothers  and  managed  to  induce  them  to  promise  to  spare  their  girls  in  future 
on  the  understanding  that  their  neighbours  should  stop  raiding  and  adopt  a  more 

♦  C. Th.  liv  4,  8,   ad  munus  pristinunt  revocentur,  tam   qui  paterno  guam  tnaterno  genere  invenitinttir 
obnoxii. 
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peaceable  method  of  wooing.  By  a  judicious  mixture  of  threats  and  persuasion, 
the  other  tribe  was  led  to  agree  to  the  arrangement,  and  many  years  after,  while 
staying  in  Manipur,  Sir  John  Edgar  was  present  when  a  troop  of  Naga  girls 
from  the  weaker  tribe  paid  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  Colonel  McCulloch,  bearing 
presents  of  cloth  of  their  own  weaving  in  token  of  their  gratitude  to  the  man 
who  had  saved  their  lives.  The  incident  throws  a  curious  light  on  the  character 
of  intertribal  relations,  and  serves  to  show  that  when  tribes  are  left  to  themselves 
they  exhibit  no  inborn  tendency  to  crystallise  into  castes.  In  Earope,  indeed 
the  movement  has  been  all  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  tribes  consolidated 
into  nations ;  they  did  not  sink  into  the  political  impotence  of  caste. 

873.  As  I  have  said  above,  speculation  concerning  the  origin  of  things  is 

mostly  vanity.     Sooner  or  later  in  the  oaurse  of  our  researches  into  the  past  we 

run  up  against  the  dead  wall  of  the  unknown,  which  is  often  also  the  unknowable:  The   genesis, 

In  the  case  of  a  complex  phenomenon  such  as  caste,  to  the  formation  of  which  a  ^  caste  s  the 

number  of  subtle  tendencies  must  have  contributed,  all  that  we  can  hope  to  do  is  o**"  ""a^fe- 

to  disentangle  one  or  two  leading  ideas  and  to  show  how  their  operation  may 

have  produced  the  state  of  things  that  actually  exists.     Following  out  this  line 

of  thought  it  seems  possible  to  distinguish  two  elements  in  the  growth  of  caste 

sentiment— a  basis  of  fact  and  a  superstructure  of  fiction.     The  basis  of  fact  is 

widespread  if  not  universal ;  the  superstructure  of  fiction  is  peculiar  to  India. 

Whenever  in.  the  history  of  the  world  one  people  has  subdued  another,  whether 

by  active  invasion  or  by  gradual  occupation  of  their  territory,  the  conquerors 

have  taken  the  women  of  the  country  as  concubines  or  wives,  but  have  given  their 

own  daughters  in  marriage  only  among  themselves.     Where  the  two  peoples  are 

of  the  same  race,  or  at  any  rate  of  the  same  colour,  this  initial  stage  of  what  we 

have  called  hypergamy  soon  passes  away,  and  complete  amalgamation  takes 

place.     The  conquerors   are  absorbed  by  the  conquered,  they  adopt  their  ideas 

and  usages,   and  become   '  more  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves.'     Where  on 

the  other  hand  marked  distinctions  of  race  and  colour  intervene,  and  especially 

if   the  dominant  people  are  continually  recruited  by  men  of  their  own  blood, 

the  course  of  evolatlou  runs  on  different  lines.     The  tendency  then  is  towards 

the  formation  of  a  class  of  half-breeds,  the  result  of  irregular  unions  between 

men  of  the  higher  race  and  women  of  the  lower,   who  marry  only  among 

themselves  and  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes    a  caste.    In   this  literal  or 

physiological  sense  caste  is  not  confined  to  India.     It  occurs  in  a  pronounced 

form  in  the  southern  States  of  the  American  Commonwealth,  where  Negroes 

intermarry  with  Negroes,  and  the  various  mixed  races  Mulattos,  Quadroons  and 

Octoroons  each  have  a  sharply  restricted  Jus  connubii  of  their  own  and  are 

absolutely  cut  oU  from  legal  unions  with  the  white  races.     The  same  set  of 

phenomena  may  be  observed  among  the  half-breeds  of  Canada,  Mexico,  and 

CJouth  America,  and  among  the  Eurasians  of  India,  who  do  not  intermarry  with 

natives  and  only  occasionally  with  pure-bred  Europeans.    In  each  of  these  cases 

the  facts'are  well-known.    The  men  of  the  dominant  race  took  to  themselves 

women  of  the  subject  race,  and  the  offspring  of  these  marriages  intermarried 

for  the  most  part  only  among  themselves.     Illustrations  of  the  same  process 

may  be  observed  in  the  Himalayas  where,  if  anywhere  in  India,  the  practices 

recorded  with  exaggerated  precision  in  the  Indian  law  books  stili  survive.     The 

Dogras  of  the  K.angra  HiUs  and  the  Khas  of  Nepal  are  believed  to  be  the 

offspring  of  alliances  betwieen  conquering  Rajputs  and  women  of  more  or  less 

Mongoloid  descent.    In  the  case  of  Nepal,  Hodgson  has  described  at  length  the 

conditions  of  these  unionswhich  correspond  in  principle  with  those  of  the  traditional 

system  of  Manu.     Working  from  this  analogy  it  is  not  difficult  to  construct  the 

rough  outlines  of  the  process  which  must  have  taken  place  when  the  second 

wave  of  Indo- Aryans  first  made  their  way  into  India  through  Gilgit  and  Chitral. 

To  start  with  they  formed  a  homogeneous  community,  scantily  supplied  with 

women,  which  speedily  outgrew  its  original  habitat.     A  company  of  the  more 

adventurous  spirits  set  out  to  conquer  for  themselves  new  domains  among   the 

neighbouring  Dravidians.    They  went  forth  as  fighting  men,  taking  with  them 

few  women  or  none  at  all.    They  subdued  the  inferior  race,  established  themselves 

as  conquerors,  and  captured  women  according  to  their  needs.    Then  they  found 

themselves  cut  off  from  their  original  stock  partly  by  the  distance  and  partly  by 

the  alliances  they  had  contracted.     By  marrying  the  captured  women  they  had, 

to  some  extent,  modified  their  original  type,  but  a  certain  pride  of  blood  remained 
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to  them,  and  when  they  had  hred  females  enongh  to  serve  their  purposes  and  to 
estnblish  a  distinct /ms  connubii  they  closed  their  ranks  to  all  further  intermix- 
ture of  blood.  Wlien  they  did  this  they  became  a  caste  like  the  castes  of  the 
present  day.  As  their  numbers  grew  their  cadets  again  sallied  forth  in  the 
same  way  and  became  the  founders  of  the  Rajput  and  pseudo-Eajput  houses 
all  oyer  India.  In  each  case  complete  amalgamation  with  the  inferior  race  was 
averted  by  the  fact  that  they  only  took  women  and  did  not  give  them.  They 
behaved  in  fact  towards  the  Dravidians  whom  they  conquered  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  the  founders  of  Virginia  behaved  to  the  African  slaves,  whom 
they  imported,  and  the  founders  of  the  Indian  Empire  towards  the  women  of 
the  country  which  they  conquered.  This  is  a  rough  statement  of  whait  I  believe 
to  be  the  ultimate  basis  of  caste,  a  basis  of  fact  common  to  India  and  to  certain 
stages  of  society  all  over  the  world.  The  principle  upon  which  the  system 
rests  is  the  sense  of  distinctions  of  race  indicated  by  differences  of  colour,  a  sense 
which,  while  too  weak  to  preclude  the  men  of  the  dominant  race  from  inter- 
course with  the  women  whom  they  have  captured  and  enslaved,  is  still  strong 
enough  to  make  it  out  of  the  question  that  they  should  admit  the  men  whom 
they  have  conquered  to  equal  rights  in  the  matter  of  marriage. 

874.  Once  started  in  India  the  principle  was  strengthened,  perpetuated,  and 
extended  to  all  ranks  of  society  by  the  fiction  that  people  who  speak  a  different 
language,  dweU  in  a  different  district,  worship  different  gods,  eat  different  food, 
observe  different  social  customs,  follow  a  different  profession,  or  practise  the  same 
profession  in  a  slightly  different  way  must  be  so  unmistakeably  aliens  by  blood 
that  intermarriage  with  them  is  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of.  Illustrations  of  the 
working  of  this  fiction  have  been  given  above  in  the  description  of  the  various 
types  of  castes  and  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  Its  precise  origin  is  neces- 
sarily uncertain.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  fictions  of  various  kinds  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  development  of  early  societies  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and 
that  their  appearance  is  probably  due  to  that  tendency  to  vary  and  to  perpetuate 
beneficial  variations  which  seems  to  be  a  law  of  social  no  less  than  of  physical 
development.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  the  growth  of  the  caste 
instinct  must  have  been  greatly  promoted  and  stimulated  by  certain  character- 
istic peculiarities  of  the  Indian  intellect, — its  lax  hold  of  facts,  its  indifference 
to  action,  -its  absorption  in  dreams,  its  exaggerated  reverence  for  tradition,  its 
passion  for  endless  division  and  sub-division,  its  acute  sense  of  minute  technical 
distinctions,  its  pedantic  tendency  to  press  a  principle  to  its  furthest  logical 
conclusion,  and  its  remarkable  capacity  for  imitating  and  adapting  social  ideas 
and  usages  of  whatever  origin.  It  is  through  this  imitative  faculty  that  the 
myth  of  the  four  castes,  evolved  in  the  first  instance  by  some  speculativ»e 
-Brahman,  and  reproduced  in  the  popular  versions  of  the  epics  which  the 
educated  Hindu  villager  studies  as  diligently  as  the  English  rustic  used  to  read 
his  Bible,  has  attained  its  wide  currency  as  the  model  to  which  Hindu  society 
ought  to  conform.  That  it  bears  no  relation  to  the  actual  facts  of  life  is  in 
the  view  of  its  adherents  an  irrelevant  detail.  It  descends  from  remote  anti- 
quity, it  has  the  sanction  of  the  Brahmans,  it  is  an  article  of  faith,  and  every 
one  seeks  to  bring  his  own  caste  within  one  or  other  of  the  traditional  classes. 
Finally  as  M.  Senart  has  pointed  out,  the  whole  caste  system  with  its  scale  of 
social  merit  and  demerit  and  its  endless  gradations  of  status  is  in  remarkable 
accord  with  the  philosophic  doctrine  of  transmigration  and  Karma.  Every 
Hindu  believes  that  his  spiritual  status  at  any  given  time  is  determined  by 
the  sum  total  of  his  past  lives —he  is  born  to  an  immutable  karma,  what 
is  more  natural  than  that  he  should  be  born  into  an  equally  immutable 
caste  ? 

875.  The  conclusions  which  this  chapter  seeks  to  establish  may  now  be 
summed  up.    They  are  these  : — 

(1)  There  are  seven  main  physical  types  in  India,  of  which  the  Dravidian 
alone  is  or  may  be  indigenous.  The  Indo-Aryan,  the  Mongoloid  and  the  Turko- 
Iranian  types  are  in  the  main  of  foreign  origin.  The  Aryo-Dravidian,  the 
Mongolo- Dravidian,  and  the  Scytho-Dravidian  are  composite  types  formed  by 
crossing  with  the  Dravidians. 

(2)  The  dominant  influence  in  the  formation  of  these  types  was  the  physi- 
cal seclusion  of  India,  involving  the  consequence  that  the  various  invaders 
brought  few  women  with  them  and  took  the  women  ol:  the  country  to  wife. 
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/  (3)  To  this  rule  the  first  -wave  of  lado- Aryans  formed  the  sole  exception, 
for  the  reasons  given  in  paragraphs  801  and  802. 

( t)  The  social  grouping  of  the  Indian  people  comprises  both  tribes  and 
castes.     We  may  distinguish  three  types  of  tribe,  and  seven  types  of  caste. 

(6)  Both  tribes  and  castes  are  sub-divided  into  endogamous,  exogamous,  and 
hypergamous  groups. 

(6)  Of  the  exogamous  groups  a  large  number  are  totemistic.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  both  totemism  and  exogamy  are  traceable  to  the  general  law  of 
natural  selection. 

(7)  Castes  can  only  be  classified  on  the  basis  of  social  precedence.  No 
scheme  of  classification  can  be  framed  for  the  whole  of  India. 

(8)  The  Indian  theory  of  caste  was  probably  derived  from  Persia.  It  has 
no  foundation  in  fact,  but  is  universally  accepted  in  India. 

(9)  The  origin  of  caste  is  from  the  nature  of  the  case  an  insoluble  problem. 
We  can  only  frame  more  or  less  plausible  conjectures,  derived  from  the  analogy 
of  observed  facts.  The  particular  conjecture  now  put  forward  is  based  first 
upon  the  correspondence  that  can  be" traced  between  certain  caste  gradations  and 
the  variations  of  physical  type,  secondly,  on  the  development  of  mixed  races 
from  stocks  of  different  colour,  and  thirdly,  on  the  influence  of  fiction. 
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Social  Grouping  of  the  Tiirko-Iranian  Tract. 


Group  I. 


Baluchistan  and  North-west  frontier  Province. 


MUSALILiNS. 

CLASS  I. 

Saiyad    .         ,         .  92,499 

Shekli     .         .•        .  23,519 


Total 


116,018 


CLASS  n.— Afghans. 
Ghalzai  .         .         .  18,961 


Kakar 

Jjnni 

Fani 

SMiSni 

Tarin 

Others 


Total 


107,825 

2,825 

20,682 

17,101" 

40,841 

461,926 

670,161 


CLASS  m.— Baloch. 

Bugti      .         .         .  15,426 

Baledi    .         .         .  5,769 


MUSALUlNS 

—contd. 

MUSALMlNS- 

—contd. 

MOSAlMlNS— con«d. 

CLASS   in.— Baloch— eontcJ 

CLASS  IV— Brahni— oontd. 

CLASS  VI. 

DomH    . 

4,938 

Qalandrani 

6,316 

Makrani . 

2,282 

Magassi . 

10,343 

Sajdi      . 

6,703 

.; 

Marri 

20,453 

Shawani 

8,148 

CLASS  vn. 

Rind       . 

19,316 

Zehri      . 

50,176 

DehwSr  . 

7,033' 

Others    . 

28,253 

Others    .         • 
Total 

22,251 

Ghnlam . 

Jat 

Khetran 

14,676-^ 

Total 

104,498 

296,398 

139,288 

^ 

14,716 

CLASS  IT. 

— Brahiii. 

-11,229 

17,013 

4,033 

4,928 

4,018 

18,528 

6,278 

79,288 

57,489 

CLASS  V.- 
Angaria . 
Gadra     . 
Gonga    . 
Jamot     . 
Kunjha  . 
Sangbar . 
Others    .     '   . 

Total 

-(Lasl). 

2,729 
7,898 
2,010 
2,946 
3,773 
2,685 
15,117 

Total 
GROUP  TOTAL 

Others  unclassified    . 

Grand  Totai     . 

0 

Bangulzal 
Bizanjo  . 
Gurgnari 
Eambrani 

175,713 
I,40S,828 
1,320,917' 

Km-d      . 
Langav  . 

3,733,145 

Lebri 
Mengal  . 

^ 

Mohammad  Hasn 

37,158 

Social  Grouping  of  tlie  Indo-Aryan  Tract. 


GROCP  II. 


AJMER-IIERWIRA,  RAJPUTANA,  THE  PCNJAB,  AND  KlSHMIR. 


Hindus. 

CLASS  I.— Brahmans. 
Brahmans    ^    .         •      2,330,582 


CLASS  n. — Eshatriyas  and  castes 
allied  to  Kshatrlya  who  are  con- 
sidered of  high  social  standing. 


Khatri 
Bajput 
Others 


439,085 
.  1,199,953 
.      2,117,761 


Total 


3,756,799 


CLASS    m.— Vaishyas  or   trading 
castes. 

Agarwal          .         .  215,781 

Kbandelwal     .         .  68,790 

Maheswaii       .         .  88^591 


Others  including 
•'  Bania  "     . 


Totai 


441,888 


815,050 


Hindus— coned. 

CLASS  IV.- Castes  from  whom 
members  of  the  higher  castes  can 
take  pakki  and  water. 


Ahir 

Gnjar 

Jat 

Mali       . 

Sonar  or  Siinar 

Thakkar 

Others    . 

Total 


366,635 
667,506 

2,491,923 
440,949 
201,976 
102,056 
470,810 

4,741,855 


CLASS  v.— Castes  from  whom  some 
Brahmans  take  pakjci  and  Raj 
pnts  take  kaohhu 


Arora     . 
Darzi 
Ghirath 
Eanet     . 
Kumbhar 


592,533 
55,968 
169,117 
387,308 
462,081 


HINDUS— cowtt?. 

CALSS  v.— Castes  from  whom  some 
Brahmans    take      pakH       and 
Rajpats  take  kachhi—eontd. 


Nai 

Babai  or  Baika 

Others    . 

Total 


301,427 

13 

228,565 

2,197,012 


CLASS  VI. — Castes  from  whose  loia 
the  twice-born  wiU  not  take 
water. 


Bairagi 
Chimba 
Daghi  and  Koli 
Dhakar  , 
Dhobi     . 
Dumna   , 
Kamboh . 
Khati     . 
LabSna  . 


76,385 
62,595 

266,012 
78,944 
65,543 
57",711 
56,297 

157,968 
36,444 


Hindus— contd. 

CLASS  VI. -Castes  from  whose 
loia  the  twice-bom  will  not 
take  water-  oontfU 


LodhS     . 

Lobar  and  T&rkan 

Mahtam 

Mina 

Bawat 

Saini 

Teli 

Others 

Total 


53,482 
416,688 

48,632 
478,612 

42,667 
106,011 

60,926 
196.843 

8,251,549 


CLASS  vn.— Castes  nntonchable. 


Bhil 

CbSmSr 

Chuhia 

Dhanak 

Kbatik 

Pasi 

Begar 

Others 


345,170 

1,864,324 

947,982 

98,791 

68,888 

1,399 

14,287 

297,904 


Total        .  3,638,745 

GROUP  TOTAL    "     .  19,731,692 

Indefinite  gronp  un- 
classified     .         .  133,681 


Grand  Total     .  19,865,178 


AtPENDii. 


Social  Oronping  of  the  Indo-Aryan  Tract— con«<?. 


B6l 
Group  II. 


Ajjier-MerwIri,  Rajputana,  the  PdnjIb,  and  Kashmir— com*<?. 


fflUSAlMlNS. 
CLASS  I.— (Ashraf.) 
Better  class  Dltiliammadaiis. 
126,169 

Patten  .  .  .  425,966 
Saiyad  .  .  .  333,009 
Shekh    .         .         .         631,774 


Total 


1,516,918 


fflUSALMAIfS—contt?. 

CLASS  n.-(Ajlaf)-contd. 
Lower  class  Mnhammadans— con^<2. 


Bajput    . 
Others    • 


Total 


1,449,601 
54,802    I 

6,668,649 


MUSALMAjrS— COJite?. 

CLASS  ni.— (Arjal)  -  oonU. 
Degraded  class,    most  of  them  are 
conTerts — eontd. 
Sub-class  (o)—  eonta. 


Teli 


CLASS  n.— (Ajlaf.) 
Lower  class  MnhSmmadans. 


Jwan  . 
Baloch  . 
Gujar  . 
Jat 

Khokar  . 
Meo        . 


443,801 
469,393 
747,2/2 
2,080,267 
108,314 
315,199 


CLASS  in.— (Arjal.) 

Degraded  class,  most  of  them  are 

converts. 

Snb-class  (a). 


Darzi 

Jolaha    .         , 

Kasai     .         , 

Kumbhar         • 

Lobar     . 

Nai  and  Hajjam 

Tarkhan 


198,585 
599,902 
20,970 
366,871 
241,314 
228,720 
316,536 


Total 


Sub' 


Dhobi 
Dom 

MiiSsi 
Mochi 


class  (h). 


Total 


465,902 
2,428,800 

135,334 

58,713 

233,137 

44?,666 
874,850 


MUSAIMlIiS— co«*<?. 

CLASS  III.-(Arjal)-oonta. 

Degraded  class,  most  of  them  are 

converts — eontd. 

Snb-class  (c)  —  conta. 


Snb-cIasS  (c). 
irain     .        .        .      1,005,330 


Bharai   . 
Chimba  > 


70,923 
60,051 


€huhra  .         ; 

;        226,338 

Fakir     . 

297,453 

Jhinwar .         • 

;         142,208 

Kamboh ,         • 

73,880 

Kashmiri 

250,540 

Khoja    .        . 

99,476 

Machhi  . 

236,742 

Mallah   . 

70,450 

Mewati  .        . 

9,419 

Total 


Others  unclassified 


GRAND  TOTAl     .  15,334,727 


2,542,816 


2,302,694 


Social  Grouping  of  the  Scytho-DraYidian  Tract. 


Group  III. 


BOMBAT,  BARODA,  AND  COORG. 


HINDUS. 

Hindus— con«<?. 

Hindus— con«<?. 

HINDUS— eontd. 

CLASS  I.— Brabmans. 

CLASS  in.-Vaishyas. 

CLASS  in.— Vaishyas— eontcJ. 

CLASS  IV.— Sudras. 

(a)  Traders. 

Brahman        .         .      1,20^431 

(e)  Cattle-breeders.              | 

(a)  (Clean  Sudras) -Those  render- 

Disaval . 

14,001 

Ahir       .        .         , 

109,204 

ing  personal  service. 

Gujjar    . 

19,770 

Bhoi      .        .        .          61,707 

CLASS  n.-Kshatriyas, 

Bharwad  and 

ICapola    .         .         , 

17,317 

Dhangar 

788,837 

Darzi      .         .         .         164,600 

(a)  Writer  class. 

Khadayata 

24,723 

Char^ns .         .        . 

35,388 

Dhobi    .        .        .          87,121 

Prabhu  .         .         .          28,913 

Lad 

32,480 

Babari    .         «         , 

148.308 

Gnrava  .         .         .           65,019 

Others    .        .         .            7,060 

Meshri    . 
Modh     . 

11,176 
32,303 

Others    .         .         . 
Total 

863 

Hajjam  .         .        .         212,942 

'  Total        .         35,973 

1,082,600 

Machhi  .        .        .          37,987 

Nagar    . 

15,945 

Others    .         .         .         108,175 

(h)  Warrior  or  Pseudo-warrior 
class. 

Pancham         .         • 
Porwad  .         .  • 

12,509 

12,774 

(d)  Artizi 

BhaVEar. 

ins. 

26,221 

Total        .        737,551 

GrSsia    .        ...          28,629 

Shirmali          , 

46,484 

Kausara 

39,920 

Kathi     .        .        .          27,305 

8oi'thia  . 

12,364 

Lobar     . 

134,667 

(h)  Those  who  do  petty  business. 

1  Khatris  ,        .        .          94,770 

Others    . 

4,080 

Panchkalsi 

9,342 

Bhandari         .         .         168,903 

Maralha.         .         .      1,403,687 

Salvi  and  Koshti 

106,426 

Halipaik         .         .          52,059 

■    Total 

255,926 

Iteipnt  .        .        .        446,604 

Sonar  and  Soni 

202,457 

Kumbhar        .         .         280,640 

Thakore.        .         .        122,826 

(})  Agricnlt 

iirists. 

Sutar      . 

233,737 

Ravalia  .        .        .          59,588 

Others    .        .        .          59,868 

Kunbis  . 

2,417,531 

Teli 

129,038 

Vaghri   .         .         .           83,120 

Others    . 

22,518 

Others    , 

.    .       74,589 

Others    .        .        .          25,188 

Total        .      2,183,719 

Total 

2,440,049 

Total 

956,397 

Total        .        669,498 

2o 
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CHAPTER    XI. — CASTSlj   niEIBjE,   AND   RACE. 

Social  Grouping  of  tH6  ^cytlio^J^ravidian  Jx^^at—contd, 


Group  hi. 


Bombay,  Bimda,  md  CoonG-rQontd. 


■:a<sj 


Hindus— co»fe?. 

CLASS  W.-Sndxas—eontd. 

(c)  Those  engaged  in  labonr   and 
Agriculture. 

Chodra    .         .  .  30,972 

Gavandi,         .  .  49,829 

Gavli      ,        .  .  41,525 

Khaiva  .         .  .  37,931 

KoH       .         ,  .  1,994,600 

Konkani          .  ,  349,183 

Mali        ,         .  .  294,393 

Yanjari  and  Laman  133,154 

Obliers    .         .  .  280,193 

Total  ,  3,211,782 


(i)  Performers  and  actors. 
Dadhi  or  Dhadhi      .  91,743 

Others     .         .         .  1-3,748 

Total         .         105,491 


(e)  mendicants  and  beggars. 


Earia 
Gosai 
Joshi 

Others 


fOTAL 


49,065 

59,196 

11,100 

.  143,670 

,  263,031 


Hindus— con«<?. 

CLASS  IT.— Sudras— tfowM, 

(/)  CrimlnaJ  Tribes. 

Dubla  or  Talavia       .         110,475 

Othera.  . ,     '.        .       *    2,945 

Total 


CLASS  V Depressed 

touch  is  supposed 

Berad     .         . 

Bhangi  . 

Bhil        . 

Chambhar 

Dhed  (or  Mahar) 

Kabaligar        , 

Kathkari 

Mang      . 

Meghwal 

Naikda   .  . 

FancLal  .  . 

Others    . 

Total    ■ 

GEOUP  TOTAL 

Unclassified  atid  ani' 
mistic  . 

Grand  Totai 


113,420 

class,  whose 
to  pollute. 

.177,082 

105,072 

482,188 

311,303 

1,320,936 

35,612 

59,872 

'250,729 

'   34,962 

54,561 

60,489 

586,278 

3,479,084 


16,734,958 


3,752,667 
30,487,619 


MUSALHlNS. 

CLASS  I.-^Ara)bs, 


Khnresha 
Saiyad     . 
Shekh     . 
Otjierft,  .         , 
Total 


28,005 

138,239 

994,676 

125,036 

1,285,956 


CLASS  II. -Afghans. 

Pathan    .    ,      ,  .     !     182,789 

CLASS  III. -Moghals. 

Moghal  .*.-.•  29,030 

CLASS  IV.-Baloch. 


Bardio    . 
Chandia 
Domki    , 
Jatoi 
Khosa     , 
Lighari 
Makrani 
Other?    . 


Total 


68,409 

74,461 

43,432 

53,487 

46,434 

46,585 

3,837 

211,269 

547,914 


CLASS,  T.-Brahui. 
Brahui    .         .         .  48,180 


nvS^lMM^—contd. 

CLASS  VI.- The  Sindhl  or  abor&3 
glnal  tribes. 

Jat  .         .         .  86,713 

Mahnr    .         1         '.  32,426 

Ssma      .         .         .         793,803 

•  .•;* 

SjndW    .         .         .'        68^16  ' 
Sumra    .         .         .         124,130  ' 

?  .a 

Total        .      l,725,09f& 

.  ■"    .«- 
CLASS  Vn.— The  Sheikh  Neo-Jtnslim 
(new  converts  to  Islain)« 


Bohra  or  Eohora 
Ehoja     . 
Meman  . 
Mohana .         ■ 
Others    .         . 

Total 
GROUP  TOTAL 

Others  unclassified 

Grand  Total 


143,-BTO- 

52,658 

104,721 

113,079 

21,936 

436,07* 

524.511- 
4,779,544 


~^^^ 


Lingayats. 


CLASS  I.— Panehamsali. 

CLASS  n — Non-Panchamsair  with 
Ashtayarna  Bights. 

O                         0                         * 

■     • 

CLASS  II.— Non-Panchamsali  with 
Ashtavarna  Rights -oonttj. 

CLASS  Hi— Non-Panchamsali  with 
Ashtavarna  Rights— oonM, 

Hypergamous. 

Endogamous. 

:\.st 

1.    Ai/1/S  or  Jangam 

150,180 

1. 

Adibanjg         .,      ■ .  §2,328 

Endogamous  ■ 

^eontcl. 

Endogamous— tjojjjd. 

2.    Baray'yrAthnikar 

93 

2. 

Badiger  . 

1,320 

13. 

Hugar  or  Mai 
gar 

38,053 

24. 

Malav      .       - 

•            '■% 

Chilmi 

3. 

Baligar   . 

370 

14. 

Jir 

978 

26. 

Mathapatti 

iS87 

Agni  . 

6 

4. 

Chatter  '. 

1,718 

15. 

Kabbaligar,, 

243 

26. 

Maskin  Malav  > 

676 

DhTilpa- 
vad     , 

10,678 

5. 

Deodas   '. 

563 

16. 

Kanamar          o 

r 

27. 

K'aglig     . 

,   10,269 

Dik  s  h  a- 

6. 

Ganachari 

10 

Lobar   . 

1,451 

28. 

NiJgar     , 

368. 

vant    . 

6,902 

7. 

G  ani  gar' . 

99,489 

17. 

Kumbhar 

18,246 

29. 

Nonebar  . 

10,45^, 

Lokabaiki 

6,667 

8. 

Gavli 

4,806 

18. 

Kuivinshetti 

18,578 

30. 

Padsali    , 

1^746. 

Shilvant . 

21,752 

9. 

Gavandi          oi 

19. 

Kudevakknlig 

19,723 

31. 

Padamsali 

1,6^4 

Unspeo  i  - 
fied  ■  . 

97,001 

Uppar  . 

2,204 

20. 

Kurub     .         , 

2,405 

32. 

Panchaol  ari 

2,123 

3,    PanchamSBli       . 

431,127 

10. 

Gurva 

•       „     *'83? 

21. 

KurSli     . 

831 

33. 

Pattes3li 

3,6B^ 

Total 

724,406 

11. 

Handerant 

.      ^     3,047 

22, 

KursSli,  . 

734 

34. 

Pnjar      . 

616 

12, 

Handeyavaru 

1,662 

23. 

Lalgonda 

1,204  i 

35. 

Baddi      . 

42,930 

^.TPENDIX. 

663> 

Group  III. 

Liii^ayats— '<*o»^*dfi 

CLASS  II.— Non-PanchamBall  with 

CLASS  III.— Non-Panchamsall 

CLASS  III— Non-PanchaiBsali 

CLASS  IV.— Low  Castes.* 

.  .^AghtaTarna  Eights  ^oonM. 

without  Ashtavarna  Eights. 

without  Ashtavarna  Rights  — 

' 

oonta. 

1.    Chalwadi          .                  52 

:  Endogamons— oontd. 

1 

EndogamoiTS. 

Eadogamons— 00  nta. 

2.    Dhor  or  Doliori                655 

SiJ.,  -  Saddar 

57,569 

i. 

Agasa     .       .         11,771 

7.     Handevazir     •.             8,543 

3.     Holia  or  Mahar                884s 

37.    ShivsMnpigar 

7,725 

■ 

'[' ",.  *.;■■'' 

2. 

Ambig     .         .                940 

8,    Ilgar       ':         ,               511 

4.    Hulsar    .         .                   4 

38.    Sliivjogi 

238 

-;7i^t    r--:-' 

3. 

Sasavi      .         .                    7 

9.     KaoliaTi  .         .  '             231 

■  5.     Jingav     .         .                  26 

39.    Sungar 

80 

j}0!^;:  ■  ■■ 

4. 

Burud  Of  Medar               430 

10.     Kalavartt           .                240 

6.     Samgar    .         .             1,95^ 

40.    Tfimboli 

360 

, 

■3KV-  •• 

5. 

Devang. 

11.     Kamathi       '    .                    5 

Class  Total    .             3,530 

41.    Tilari 

9,151 

Hatk^r 

or  Jada           30,371    1 

• 

mh': 

12.    Nadig     ;         .       .    24,621 

Unspecified        .          132,138 

42.    Tarkar 

1,163 

•                    > 

'                    ' 

49i    Vani        . 

61,423 

Bile  Jada         2,405 

13.     Saib         .        _.                617 

GraivD  TOTAL  .    1,433,393 

Unspeoi- 

14.     Sali         .         .                917 

*  It  is  not  unusual  to  deny  that 

44.    Tastradavara 

4 

lied.          11,710   : 

these  oiistes  are  members   of  the 
Lingayat  ronimunity  at  the  pre- 

1                        0 

Glass  Total 

468,624 

6. 

Divatgi  .         .               226 

Class  Total     .           93,545 

sent  day. 

Note.— A 

tentative  elaisiSca 

tlaa 

ounded  on  imperfect  enqaiiies  and  siibjejjt  to  revision  upon  the  completion  ol  the  investigations  now  iu  progress. 

Group  IV. 

Social' Gronping  of  the  Dravidian  Tract. 


1.  Madras  Presidency,  s.  Mysore,  3.  Hyderabad,  4.  tratajscore,  and  5.  Cochin.. 


Hindus. 

CLASS  I. — Brahman  and  allied 
castes. 


:i^isliman 

• 

.•2il58,261 

Kamma 

mASS  'K.-Eshatrlya 

and  allied 

Kapa 

castes. 

:    .-' 

Eummara 

^«batoi$« 

• 

139,635 

Kusadan 

Tatnul  Karan 

• 

89,299 

Nayar 

Eajput 

• 

66,266 

Satani 

"Sbzu 

. 

113,528 

Takkaliga 

Otbers 

. 

41,768 

•• 

Velama 

~--       Total 

455,49« 

Vellala 

■si.    : 

Others 

CLASS  nL— Taishya  and  allied 
.castes. 

KmM  .        ..        672»690 

Others        (including 


-Vani) 


Total 


405,549 
1,078,139 


Bai&t 
EitHngi 


CLASS  IV.-jSo*  oi:  good  Sndi:as. 

AjkbalaVasi 

,.  1,016,122 
118,528 
312^37 
103,083 
998i47« 
695,302 
126,546 


Hindus— cojttd. 

CLASS  W.-^Sat  OT  good  Sudi!^ 
•—eontA, 


973,728 
2,576,448 

222,193 

145.077 

l,043,89i 

61,843 

1,376,592 

567,945 
2,442,959 
4,732;321 


Total 


17,538,254 


CLASS  v.— Sndras  who  habitually 
employ  Brahmans  as  pnrohits 
and  whose  touch  is  supposed  to 
pollute. 


Aganiudijan  ■ . 
Ambala  Earam 
Slaikolan       • . 

Mararan  . 
Nattaman  . 
Palli  » 

Sale  or  \ 
Telagi 
TtJttiylii 


318,166 

162,474 
'  350,632 

345,915 

151,378 
2,^57,216 

556,370 

151,007 


HiNDtrS— coji*<?i 

GLASS  v.— Sudras  who  habitually 
employ  Brahmans  as  purohits 
aud  Whose  .touch  is  supposed  to 
pollute  -  oontd. 


Vaniyan 
Others 


Total 


185,067 
1,618,634 

6,841,303 


CLASS  VI.— Sjndras.  who  Jbccasion- 
ally  employ  Brahman  purohits, 
but  whose  t,ouch  does  poUute. 


Ambattan 

Bestha 

Devanga 

Gamalla 

Govrndala 

Gndala 

Idiga 

Kalian 

Kuruba 

Man  gala 

Mutracba 


Valaiyan 

Vahnan 

Others 


Total 


218,657 
194,394 
279,164 
150;977 
243,792 
4';i37 
279,567 
487,284 
592,350 
198,489 
]7«,060 
360,215 
259:.605 
360,296 
210;931 
835,338 
4,851,546 


Hindus— cowfd. 

CLASS  VU.- Sudras  who  do  not 
employ  Brahman  •  purohits  and 
whose  touch  pollutes. 


Agasa     ' 

Kuravan 

Kurumban 

Odde 

Tanode 

Others    , 


Total 


107,835 
153,899 

r 

155,000 
502,698  .f 
,  103.979 
1,146,363 

2,169,774 


CLASS  yill.- Castes  which  pollute 
even  without  touching,  but  do 
not  eat  beef. 


Eillava   .  - 

Cheraman 

Illuvah 

Eammalan 

PMllim 

Shanan 

Tiyah 

Others 


Total 


14,2,895- 
■253,347 
787,250 
•  104,033 
833,958 
"  603,335 
578,453 
890,451 

4,19:^,722 


564, 


CHAPTBE    XI. — CASTE,   TRIBE,  AND   RACE. 


Social  Grouping  of  the  Drayidian  Tract— cowet?. 


Group  iv, 


1.  HADRAS,   etc.,   2.  CHOTA-MGPUR,   etc.,  3.    CENTRA!  PROVINCES  AND  BERIR. 


1.  Madras  Presidency, 

3.  Mysore,  3.  Hyderabad, 

4.  Trarancore,  and  5.  Cocliiu 

— contd. 


Hindus— cow*<?. 

CLASS  IX.— Castes  eating  beef. 
Boya  .        .         397,348 

Khond  .        .         316,568 

Savara  .         .         183,159 

Others  .         .         357,601 


Total        .      1,254,676 


CLASS  X. — Castes  eating  beef    and 
polluting  withont  tonching. 


Chakkiliyan 

Holeya 

Madi^ 

Mala 

Paraiyan 

Others 

Total. 


487,445 
743,853 
1,034,927 
1,645,084 
2,231,655 
1,612,937 
7,755,901 


CLASS  XI.— Castes  denying  the 
sacerdotal  authority'  of  Brah- 
mans. 


Jangam  ; 
Eammalan 

Earn  Sala  . 

LingSyat  . 

Fanchala  • 
Others 

Total 


102,121 
540,310 
271,583 

1,106,714 

215,471 

92,315 

2,328,514 


CLASS  Xn.— Castes  Insufficiently 
indicated  and  not  corresponding 
with  the  other  proTinces. 

Vadngau         .        .  95,924 

Others  .        .      1,764,265 

Total        .      1,860,189 


CLASS  xm.  — Castes  unspecified 
and  religious  mendicants. 


Total 


142,591 


GROUP  TOTAL         .    52,626,366 

Animists    and     un- 
classified     ,         .         196,057 


Grind  total      .  53,833,423 


1.  Chota-Nagpur,  3.  States 
of  Chota-lVa^piir,  3,  States 
of  Orissa, '  4,   Angnl  and 
Khandmahals. 


Brahman 


HINDUS— c«m*<?. 
CLASS  I. 


•214,677 


CLASS  n.— Castes  of  twice-born 
rank. 
Babhan  . 


Kayasth 

Eajput 

Others 


Total 


35,360 
27,601 

108,333 
25,047 

196,341 


CLASS  m.  -  Clean  Sudras. 

Sub-class  (a). 

Ahir(Goala)    .  .     .  871,209 

Chero              .        .  21,996 

KahSr             .        .  76,943 

KbarwSr  and  Bhogta  142,900 

Koiri              .        .  83,362 

Kurmi            .        .  463,476 

Others             .       .  73,779 

Total        .      1,233,665 

Sub-class  (b), 

Barhi              .         .  42,530 

Hajjam          .        .  47,077 

Kumbhat        ,        .  135,206 

Lobar  (Kamar)        .  149,098 

Mali              ,  .       . .  17,152 

Eautia             .         .  39,471 

Sarak              .         .  13,298 

Sonar              .        .  15,022 

Others             .         .  6,994 

Total        .  465,848 


CLASS  IT.— Inferior  Sudras. 
9,985 


Ealwar 

KewSt 

JhorS 

Mallah 

NuniS 

BauniSr 

Sanri 

Tell 

Others 


Total 


51,697 

7,469 

12,661 

8,282 

8,712 

73,218 

169,692 

10,324 

352,030 


HINDUS— coJifd. 


CLASS  v.- Unclean  Sudras. 


Bathudi 

Bedea 

BhiiiyS 

Blmmij 

Chamar 

Chik    (Bank) 
Pan 

Dhobi 

Dosadh 

Ghasi 

Gond 

Kandh 

Eharia 

Eors 

Mahli 

Mai 

MundS 

Rajwar 

Siivar 

Tatwa 

Tnri 

Others 

Total 


and 


44,670 

22.669 

346,981 

236,984 

92,470 

308,030 
67,078 
60,448 
51,305 

201,647 

121,011 
88,872 
27,115 
33,118 
14,095 

325,753 
69,620 
15,746 
81,411 
35,752 
48,037 
2,293,612 


CLASS  VI.'— Scavengers  and 
filth-eaters. 


Dom 
Hari 
Ho- 

Kaur 

Nsgesia 

Oraon 

Santal 

Others 

Total 

GROUP  TOTAL 


Animists    and     nn- 
classified       . 


39,548 

41,510 

383,604 

62,413 

30,137 

448,999 

^76,029 

62,047 

1,644,187 

6,400,360 
1,193,798 


1.  Central    Provincies    and 
2,  Berar, 

Hindus— co»*d!. 

CLASS  I  (a).—Castea     of    ancient 
twice-born. 

Brahman         .         .  464,806 

Prabhu  and  Kayasth  30,690 ' 

Eajput  ,         .  ,387.620 

Others  .         .  327,081' 


Total 


1,210,197 


CLASS  I  (i).— Castes  not  of  twice- 
born,  but  claiming  high  posi- 
tion on  account  of  their  high 
position. 

Bairagi  .        .  37,7il' 

Bhat  '      .         .  22,553 

Eeligioas  mendicants  24,264 

Others  '  .         .  1,872 


Total 


86,400. 


Grand  Totai  ,     7,594,13S 


CLASS  n  (a) — Higher    cultiTators 
from  whom,    a     Brahman    will 
take  water.                                   ' 

Agh5ria          I 

31,764 

Ahir  and  Goals 

1*. 

933,324' 

ChasS 

21,418 

Dangi 

22,903' 

Dumal            ^,         , 

40,699' 

Gondhalis        .         . 

3,399 

Gujar 

50,139 

Kachhi 

105,895 

Kalal 

15,864 

Kirar 

41,529 

Kolta 

127,373 

Kunbi 

.      1,282,908 

Kurmi 

279,687 . 

Lodhi             , .       , 

275,178 

Mali 

538,416 

Mhali 

33,964 

Marathfi 

60,902 

Others 

64,966; 

TOTAI 


3,930,328 
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Group  IV. 


1.  Centrii  Provinces  and  BERln—contd. 


1.    Central  Provinces  and 
S.    Berar— co««d. 

Hindus— con«d. 

CLASS  n  (i).— Higher  artizans  or 
trading  castes  from  whom  a 
Brahman  wiU  take  water. 


BarSi 
Barhai 

SatSr 
Wani 
Othera 


Total 


55.757 
67,170 
124,-808 
30,114 
41,110 
47,721 

366,680 


Hindus— contrf. 

CLASS  ra  (J).— Lower  artizans 
from  whom  a  Brahman  will  not 
take  water. 


CLASS  n  (c).— Serving  castes  from 
whom  a  Brahman  will  take 
water. 


Dhimar 
Eewat 
Nai 
Others 


TOTAI 


223,723 

191,080 

136,621 

37,926 

589,350 


CLASS  III  (a)  T— Lower  cultivating 
castes  fi-om  whom  a  Brahman 
will  not  take  wator. 


Bhoyftr 
Cbadar 
Maniar 
Others 


Total 


46,905 

26,042 

40,158 

141,682 

264,687 


Bahna  , 

BanjarS  Vanjavi,  and 
,  Labhani'  , 

Bhulia  .     ' 

Darzi  and  Shimpi 

Dhangar  . 

Gadaria 

Kalar 

Koshti  . 

Lohar  . 

Teli 

Others  . 


Total 
CLASS  IV.— Low 
Baiga 

Bharia-Bhumia 
Bhil 

BinjhwSr 
Gond 
Halha 
Kandh 
Kawar 
Eisan 
Sawara 
Others 

Total 


21,309 

140,130 

26,070 

46,069 

94,467 

33,062 

149,200 

149,072 

150,343 

788,710 

164,679 

1,763,111 
Dravidian  Trihes. 
24,744 
33,561 
28,165 
71,099 
1,997,654 
90,093 
168,641 
122,519 
32,788 
144,468 
72,713 


Hindus— cowtd. 


CLASS  v.. 

Andh 

Balahi 

Basor 

Beldar 

Bhoi 

Chatnar 

Dhobi 

Ganda 

Gbasia 

Koli 

Katia 

Kori 

Elumhsr 

Mahar 

Mang 

Mehtar 

Fankha 

Others 


-Castes  who  cannot  be 
touchedi 


39,679 

41,272 

42,759 

23,889 

27,193 

763,298 

153,925 

277,830 

38,726 

46,713 

31,924 

35,971 

119,315 

350,967 

69,230 

91,816 

137,855 

49,848 


mUSlLJIlNS. 


1.  Madras,  etc.,  3.  Chota- 
IVai^pur,  etc.,  3.  Central 
Provinces  and  Berar. 


CLASS  I.-  (Ashraf)  Better  class 
Mnhammadan. 


Moghal  . 
Fathan 
Saiyad    . 
Shekh 


Total 


61,766 

331,479 

353,952 

2,030,358 

2,777,555 


CLASS  n.— (Ajlaf)  Lower  class 
fflnhammadan. 


2,786,435 


Total 


GEOUP  TOTAL 

Animists     and    un- 
classified     .         . 


2,345,210 


13,332,398 


676,687 


Dudekula 

Jolaha 

Jonakan 

Labbai 

Mappilla 

Meltan 

Tulukhan 


GRAND  TOIAL      .  14,00S,085 


Total 
Others  , 

GEOUP  TOTAL 

XTnclaBsified     . 


74,538 
157,399 

91,630 
425,788 
910,843 

55,214 

52,206 

1,767,618 

.  138,339 

4,6S3,SIS 
302,961 


GRAND  TOTAL     .    4,986,473 


Aryo-Dravidian  Tract. 


Group  V, 


The  United  Provinces  and  Bihar. 


United  Provinces. 
Hindus. 

CLASS  I. 

Brahman        .        .      4,706,332 
Others  .        *.  48,922 


Total        .     4,755,254 


Hindus— con«d. 

CLASS  II.— Castes  aUied  to  Brah- 
mans  and  who  are  considered 
to  be  of  high  social  standing. 


Bhat 

BhuinhSr         . 
Taga  . 

Others 

Total 


131,881 
205,951 
109,578 
12,951 
460,361 


HlNDUS~con*c?. 

CLASS  m.— Eshatriyas. 
Khatri  c.      .  .  49,518 

Rajput  .      ' .      3,354,058 

OtheK  .        .  693 


Total 


3,404,269 


Hindus— conw. 


CLASS  IV.— Castes  allied  to  Esha- 
triyas,  thongh  their  claim  is 
not  universally  admitted. 


ElSyastha 
Others 


Total 


515,698 
1,996 

617,694 
2o2 
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CHA]?TEB    Xl.— CAS1?E,   TBlBE,  AND  RACE. 


Airyo-Dravidian  Tract— co»«ci. 


fiROUP  V. 


The  United  Provinges  mb  Bmivi—contd. 


United  Provinces— cowt^. 
Hindus— con«<?. 

CLASS  v.— Taisliyas. 


Agai'Wala         • 
Baiaseni  . 

Umar 
Others 

Total 


291,143 

42,833 

4S,422 

,107,895 

484,293 


HmoVS—contd. 

CLASS  IX.— Castes  from  whom 
some  of  the  tvrice-horn  take 
water  while  others  would  not. 


CLASS  VL— Castes  a"Uiea  to 
Taishyas,  bat  their  claim  is  not 
nniversally  admitted. 


AgraMri 

Kandu  . 

Kasauudban  . 

Others  . 

TOTAI. 


86,503 
157,638 

96,123 
507.875 
848,139 


CLASS  VII.— Castes  of  good  social 
position,  ^peritfr  to  that  of 
the  remaining  classes. 


Jat 

Halwai 

Others 


TOTAl 


784,878 
65,778 
12,826 

.  863,482 


CLASS  VIII.— Castes  from  whom 
some  of  the  twice-horn  would 
take  water  'and  paJcM,  without 
question. 


Ahar 
Ahir 
Earai 
Barhai 
Gujar 
'  Kachhi 
Xahar 
Kisan 
Koeri 
Kurmi] 
Lodha 
Lobar 
Mali 
Murao 
Nai 
Sorar 
Others 


Total 


246,137 
3,823,668 
138,418 
548,816 
283,952 
711,755 
1,237,881 
369,631 
505,097 
1,963,757 
1,063,741 
531,749 
265,042 
645,920 
670,239 
283,980 
;  443,824 
.    13,738,607 


Bharbhunja 

Darzi 

Gadariya 

Kewat 

Knmhar 

Mallah 

Others 

ToIAIi 


309,655  • 
101,741 
941,803 
429,291 
705,689 
227,840 
207,851 
2,923,870 


Hindus— con*<?, 

CLASS  xn. — Lowest  castes  eat- 
ing beef  and  vermin. 


CLASS  X.— Castes     from     .whose_4- 
hand     the     twifee-born    cannot 
take   water,    but  who    are  not 
untouchable. 


Snb-class  (a),  with  respectable 
occupation. 


Banjara 

Bhar 

Kalwar 

Tali 

Others 


Total 


45,628 
381,197 
324,375 
732,367 

79,823 
1,563,390 


Sub-class    (i),     more     or 
degrading  occupation. 


Arak 
Kol 
LuQiya 
Others 


Total 


73,702 

49,653 

399,886 

180,482 

703,723 


Sub-class  (c),  suspected  criminal 
practices. 


Kanjar 

Meo 

Others 


Total 


27,376  ^ 
10,546 
10,276 
48,198 


CLASS    XI.— Castes   that  are  un- 
touchable, but  do  not  eat  beef. 


Dhannk 

Dhobi 

Dnsadh 

KhStik 

Kori 

Pasi 

Others 


Totaj. 


127,581 
609,445 
72,124 
199,69} 
990,02/ 

1,239,282 
215,987 

3,454,037 


Bhangi 
Chamar 
Dom-^  -, 
Others 


Total 


353,530 

5,890.639 

233,?15 

116,737 


6,594,831 


Mendicants. 

Fakir  ,  .         .         294,233 

GROUP  TOTAL 


Animist  and  unclassi- 
fied '  .         . 


40,649,391 


107,746 


GRAND  TOTAL     .40,757,137 


Bihar, 
Hindus. 

CLASS  I. 


Brahman 


1,094,509 


CLASS  n.— Other  castes  of  twice- 
born  rank. 


Bahhan 
Kayasth 
Eajput 
Others 


Total 


1,108,438 

328,463 

1,163,175 

61,384 

2,661,460 


CLASS  ra.— Clean  Sndras. 
Sub-class  (a). 


Ahir  ' , 
Atith  and  Jo^i 

Barui  , 

Dhanuk  , 

Gangauta  . 

Gareri  , 
Gonr 

Halwai  , 

Kahar  , 

Kandu  , 

Koiri  •  , 

Kurmi  , 


ToTAi 


Others 


2,832,518 

66,870 

117,343 

581,427 

82,378 

89,174 

65,631 

133,681 

443,201 

482,164 

1,166,077 

780,818 

77,603 

173,648 

7,093,533 


Hindus— coMfrt. 

Sub-class  (i). 

Amat  .  .  57,263 

Barhi  .  .  217,753 

Hajjam  .  .  333,011 

Kumhar  .  .  281,736 

Lohar,  .  ^.  285,927 

Mali  .  ,.  57,689-. 

Sonar  .  .  173,468 

Others  .  .  110,669 


Total 


CLASS  lY. 

Beldar  . 

Bind 

Cbaia^  . 

Qonrhi  ,. 

Kalwar  .. 

Kewat  ,. 

Mallah  .. 

Nunia      •       . 

Eauiar  , 

Sunri  , 

Teli 

Tiyar 

Turaha  .^ 

Others 

Total 

CLASS  T. 
Bhuiya 
Chamar 
Dhoba 
Dosadh 
Gangai 
Khatwe 
Musahar 
Fasi 
Rsjwar 

Tatwa  or  Tanti 
Others 


1,516,516; 


-Inferior  Sudras. 

91,630 

126,631 

79,933 

137,086 

211,185 

183,065 

353,357. 

291,109 

68,601 

109,339 

675,303 

61,256 

74,075 

45,233 


2,507,603 


Unclean  castes. 

268,671 

941,332 

196,676 

1,087,045 

54,694 
102,871 
593,402 
136,452 

77*603 
424,889 

84,143 


TOTAr 


3,966,768 
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GROUP  V. 


The  United  Provinces  and  Bihar— con«<z. 

BlMi- 

HINDUS- 

€LASS  VI.— ScaTt 
eat 

Duin               > 

•conid. 

—contd.' 

sngers    and  fllth- 
ers. 

124984 

24,331 

United  Provinces  and 
Biliar. 

miVSALHIlNS. 

CTiARR  I-  (Ashraf)  Better  class 
Muhammadans. 

Moghul        ■    ,     '   .          86,254 

Patban            .         .         919,464 

Saiyad  '          .         .        362,603 

Sbekh             .        .      3,221,739 

HUSAIlUlNS— contt?. 

CLASS  IL- (Ajlaf)  Lower  class 
Bhaiigi            .        .          aO,9C4 
Darzi              .         .         190,789 
Dhobi              .         .         138,733 
Lobar              .         .           77,786 
Nsi                 .         .         219,898 
Teli                 .         .         207,863 
Total        .      1,361,983 

m-USALUlNS- 

CLASS  III -(Arzul 
Class— oo» 

Fakir              .  -    ■  . 

Jolaha 

Kunjra          *  .   -     , 

Quast^ab           •      -  . 

Total 

Snb-class 
Gara                 .          . 

Mewati 

Total 

GKOTJP  TOTAL 

Unclassified    . 

GRAND  TOTAL 

-C0ntd. 

)  Degraded 
ltd. 

385,227 

l.£46,059 

258,320 

100,790 

Others 

2,670,023 

(i).       - 

53,952 

Total 

149,315 

Total        .      4,580,060 

CLASS  II.— (Ajlaf)  Lower  class 
Mahammadans. 

Barhi              .         .           79,433 

Behna              .         .         356,577 

■  51,028 

CLASS  in.— (Arzul)  Degraded 
Class. 

Sub-class  (a), 
Bhisti             .         .           82,194 

Dbunia            .         .         196,533 

CEOOT  TOTAL 

Anlmist    and 
'  ~  classified 

GRAM)  TOTAl 

.     18,988,703 

.      1,667,327 
.  30,656,030 

104,980 

8,737,046 

1,567,400 

.  10,394,446 

< 

Group  VI. 

Social  Oronping  of  the  Mongolo-Dravidian  Tract. 


Bengal  and  Orissi. 


V. 


Bengal. 

, 

Hindus. 

1      ,    CLASS  i.- 

-Brahmans. 

^rabmfin      ,  . 

• 

iM?!^ 

CLASS  II.— Castes  ranking  above 
clean  Sudras. 

Baidya 

80,318 

Esyastiia 

• 

'  977,730 

Khatri 

23,174 

Bajput 

111,453 

Dgra-Khatriya 
Aguri 

or 

88.415 

Total 


1,281,1,60 


CLASS  III.-Clean  Sudras. 


Hindus— co»«^. 

CLASS  m.— Clean  Sudras— oontd. 
Tamil  or  Tambnli    .  52,446 

Tanti  _    .         .        304,144 

Teli  and  Tm    .         .         498,106 
Others         •   .       •'.       *239,377 


Total 


3,132,536 


CLASS  IVI- Clean  castes  with 
degraded  Brabmans. 


Chasi  Kaibarta 
Goala  or  5hlr" 


1,936,951 

622,504' 


Total        .     2,559,455 


BErui  • 
Qandha-banik 
Eamar        ^    . 
Kamhar  • 

Malakar  . 

Mayra  (Madak) 
Napit  .^ 

Eaja  • 


161,265 
117,769 
287,647 
273,910 

33,414 
124,973 
422,332 

69,348 
657,805 


CLASS  v.— Castes  whose  water 
iS  not  taken. 


BBuiya  • 

Jngi  and  Jogi 
Shaba  (Sunri) 
Swarnakaror  Soiar 
Subarna-banik 
Sutradhar 
Others 

To'tal 


47,118 

335,529 

424,774 

66,899 

105,121 

166,748 

1415,008 

1,651,197 


Hindus— conttj!. 

CLASS  VI.— Low  castes  abstaining 
fVow  beef,  pork  and  fowls. 


Bagdil. 

Chain 

Dhobi 

Jalia  Eiaibarta 

Kalu 

Kai>ali 

Kotal 

Male  (J  hale) 

Nama    Sadra 
(Chandal) 

Patni 

Pod 

Bajbansi 

Tipara 

Tiyar 

Others 

Total 


1,014,752 
49,064 
220,332 
262,413 
114,163 
141,900 
10,627 
221,758 

1,836,742 

60,830 

464,733 

1,560,516 

25.725 

200,544 

229,375 

6,418,474 


CLASS  Vn.—Ciiclean  feeders. 
BSuri  .        .         309,258 

ChamSr      ~    .        .         127,129 


Hindus— cowtti. 

CLASS  VII.— Unclean  feeders— 
oontd. 


Kaora 

Eora 

Mai 

Muchi 

Others 


111,942 

45,818 

i         120,018 

411,596 

66,831 

Total        .      1,192,592 


Scavengers. 
Dom  .        .         184,170 

Hari  .         .         168,485 


Total 


352,665 


GROUP  TOTAL  .     17,731,080 

Animi^ts  and  unclas- 
sified .         .      1,898,457 


GRAND  TOTAL      .  19,619,537 


Oi'issa. 
Hindus. 

CLASS  I.— Brahmans. 
Biahman         .        .        415,140 


•  Inolades  unoiaBsiflod  "  Sadraa  "  184,786.  ,.  „  . .        ,000^1.1 

♦  Tnoindeii  Baistams  who  lepresont  leligiQUS  Bcgt  Y«i»an»Tas,  382,443. 
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CHAPTER  XI. — CASTE,   TRIBE,  AND  RACE. 

Social  Grouping  of  the  Mongolo-Dravidiaii  Tmct-contd. 


Group  VI. 


Bmgal  and  OrissI— con<<2. 


Oi'issa— contt?. 
Uimvs—contd. 

CLASS  n. -Twice-liorns. 
Karan  .       _.         117,649 

Khandait         .        .         602,556 
Otters  ,        .    ■      29,547 


Total 


749,752 


CLASS  ra.- Clean  Sudras. 
Sub-class  (a). 

Chasa            ■  .         .  581.627 

Mali                .         .  21,313 

Eajn               .      ■  .  47,085 

Sndhs    .          .        .  41,802 

Snb-class  (t), 

Barhi               .         .  44,012 

Bhandari         .        .  81,149 

Gaur               .         .  267,115 

Guria              .         .  113,838 

Kamar             .         .  33,646 

Others             .         .  32,583 

Total        .  1,264,770 


CLASS  IV.— Unclean  Sndras. 

Gola  .         .  47,485 

Tanti  .         .        134,764 

Others  .        .  47,823 

Total  230,072 


Hindus - 

-contd. 

CLASS  v.— Caste  whose  touch 
defiles. 

Jyotish 

23,877 

Ken  at 

116,541 

Kutnhar 

52,804 

Teli 

155,362 

Others 

80,348 

Total 

428,932 

CLASS  VI.- Castes  eating  fowls 
and  drinking  spirit. 

Sub-class  (a)' 

Chamar            .         .  25,273 

Others         •    .        .  6,030 

Total        .  31,303 


Hindus— co»«^. 

CLASS  VII.— Beef-eaters  and 
scavengers. 

Hari  .         .  23,156 

Pan  .         .         170,845 

Others  .        .  10,613 

Total        .        204,614 

GROUP  TOTAL  .      3,766,527 


Animist     and     un- 
classified     .         .        276,590 


GRAND  TOTAL       .    4,043,117 


Sub-class  (i). 


Bauri 
Dhobi 
Gokha 
Others 


Total 


157,548 

81,736 

43,951 

9,442 

292,677 


Sub-class  (c). 
Kandra  .        .        142,861 

Others  .        .  6,406 


Total 


149,267 


Bengal  and  OrissS. 

HUHlmiADANS.     ' 

CLASS  I.— (Ashraf)  Better  class.- 
Maliik  .         .  13,999 


Moghal 

Pathan 

Saiyad 

Shekh 

Others 


Total 


14,316 

245,192 

125,968 

19,580,567 

505 


MUHIMSIIDANS— con«<l. 

Sub-class  (2). 
Jolaha  .        .         435,440 


Others 


Total 
Sin>' 


Dsi 

DhanS 

Knlu 

Kikari 

Others 


(3). 


Total 


.   •    ^ 


19y980,547 


CLASS  II.— (AJlaf)  Lower  class, 
nb-class  (1), 
NSsya  .         .         158,120 


Snb-class 
BediySs 
Hajjam  . 

Nagarchi 
Tuntia  or  Tutia 
Others  . 

Total 


CLASS  ni.— (Arzal)    Degraded 
class. 


Kasbi  . 

Others  ■  , 

To*AL 

GROUP  TOTAL 

Unclassified     . 

Grand  total 


6,934 


(4). 


442,374 

21,264 
18,337 
118,60? 
44,301 
16,480 

218,988 

26,481 
7,424 

18,320 
8,201 
7,781 

68,207 


6,252 
845 


7,097 

S0,845,383 

644,075 

81,419,408 


Social  Grouping  of  the  Mongoloid  Tract. 


GROUP  YII. 


ASSAM,   SIEEIU,   K0€H-BEHAR,   AND  HiLL  TiPPERA. 


Assam  (Surma  and 
Brahmaputra  Valleys)  and 
Hill  Districts  and  Plains. 


Hindus. 

CLASS  I,— Castes  of  twice-born 
rank. 


Brahman 

Ganak 

Others 


Total 


109,446 

20,535 

871 

130,852 


HINDUS— contd. 

CLASS  n.-Good  castes  from 

whose  hands  Brahmans  will 

take  water. 


Baidya 

Das 

Kayasth 

Ealita 

Eewat  and  Kaibartta 

Koch  . 


6,154 

71,092 

86,918 

203,108 

148,822 

221,721 


Hindus— con<c2. 

CLASS  n.— Good  castes  from 

whose  hands  Brahmans  will  take 

water— ciontd. 

Esibansi         .        .        120,071 

Others  .        .        204,133 

Total       .     1,061,019 


CLASS  III,— Castes  flrom  whose 

hands  Brahnlans  wlU  not 

take  water. 


Hindus— contd. 


CLASS  m.— Castes  fi'on.  whole 

hands  Brahmans  will  not 

take  water — oenta. 


Ahom 


178,049 


w^^^^wr- 


Jngi  and  Eatani 

Mali  (Bhuin-mali)' 

Nadiyal  (Dompatni) 

Natua  Sudra  (Chan' 
dal) 

Shaha  (Souri) 


161,167 

50,056 

194,842 

169,57a 
64,600 
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Group  VII. 


ASSAM,  SiKEm,  KOCH-BUHAR,  AND  HlIX  TlPVm,lL—contd. 


Assam  (Surma  and 

Bralimapntra  Valleys)  and 

HiU  Districts  and  Plains. 

— contd. 

V. 

^g,,     Hindus— confd. 

CLASS  HI.— Castes  from  whose 

hands  Brahmans  will  not 

take  water— eontd. 


Others 


285,609 
Total        .      1,093,898 


GROUP  TOTAL     .    2,285,769 

&iimist  andunclassi- 

.-fied  .         .      2,212,024 

GRAND  TOTAL     .  4,497,793 


Sikkini,  Kocli-Beliar, 
...     and  Hill  Tippera. 

Hindus. 

CLASS  I.— High  castes. 

BrShman         .        .  11,828 

Khas  -.        .  3,253 

Others  .        .  402 

Total        .  15,483 


Hindus- 

-contd 

class  n.-Intermeaiate  castes. 

Gurang 

4,503 

Limhu' 

5,916 

Manger 

2,441 

Bsjbansi  (Koch) 

338,309 

Others              . 

8,580 

Total 

359,740 

Hindus— contcj. 

CLASS  in.— Low  Castes— osnttt. 
Others  .         .  66,300 


Total        .        107,368 


CLASS  m.- Low  castes. 


Chakma 

4,510 

Eaud 

2,838 

Ehamha 

9,648 

Kuki 

7,547 

Lepcha 

7,982 

Nama  Sudra 

8,543 

GROUP  TOTAL     .       482,600 


Unclassified     .         .  75,787 


Grand  TOTAL     .    558,387 


Assam,  Sikkim,  KoGh- 
Beliar,  and  Hill  Tippera. 

HUHlIIMADANS. 

CLASS  I.— (Ashraf). 

Better  class  Kuhammadaiis. 

Saiyad  .        .  10,954 

Shekh  .         .      1,661,923 


MUHlMMADANS-  contd. 

CLASS  I.— (Ashraf;— dsntd. 
Better  class  Blnhammadans — eonta. 
PathSn  .         .  11,454 

Others  .         .  1.436 


Total        .      1,685,767 


CLASS  II.-(Ajlaf) 
Lower  class  Mnhammadans. 
Sub-class  (a). 
Nasya  .         .  42,607 

Snb-class  (£).< 
Jolaha  .         .  1,929 

Others  .         .  1.710 


Total        .  46,246 


GROUP  TOTAL     .    1,732,003 

Unclassified     .         .  62,894 


GRAND  TOTAL     .  1,794,897 
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TABLE  I. 


General  Statement. 


India. 

Provinces. 

StatoB. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

Area  in  square  miles 

1,766,597 

<     1,0'87,M4^     '" 

■              679,393 

Towns  and  Villages  . 

730,753 

551,481 

179,272 

(a)  Towns 

8,148 

1,431 

697 

(J)  rUlages     , 

728,605 

530,030 

178,375 

Occupied  Houses      , 

55,841,315 

43,414,070 

12,397,245 

(a)  In  Towns  . 

S, 590^59 

4,080,936 

1,309,923 

(5)  In  Villages 

S0,S50,456 

39,363,134 

10j887,322 

Total  population 

294,861,056 

231,899,507 

62,461,549 

(a)  In  Towns  .        , 

39,244,221 

22,142,237 

7,101,964 

(J)  In  Villages 

263,116,833 

209,737,230 

55,339,383 

Males     . 

149,951,824 

117,804,942 

32,146,882 

(a)  In  Towns  . 

13,499,786 

11,840,791 

3,638,995 

(J)  In  Villages 

•134,432,038 

105,964,131 

28,487,887 

Females 

141,409,232 

114,094,565 

30,314,667 

(a)  In  Towns    , 

13,744,433 

10,301,466 

3,442,969 

(J)  In  Villages 

130,664,797       ' 

103,793,099 

26,871,698 

TABLE  II. 


Variation  in  Population. 


Total  population 


Females 


The  above  figures  are  inclusive  of  new 

51881 
1891 
1901 
S1881 
1891 
1901 
!1881 
1891 
1901 


Enumerated  for  the  first  time/  ^^^^^ 
in  i 


India. 


294,361,056 
287,314,671 
253,896,330 
206,162,360 
149,951,824 
146,769,629 
129,949,290 
106,055,545 
144,409,232 
140,545,042 
123,947,040 
100,106,815 

areas  as  follows  :- 

33,139,081 
5,681,470 
2,416,109 

17,493,340 
2,872,277 
1,247,486 

15,646,741 
2,809,193 
1,168,623 


FroTluces. 


231,899,507 

221,289,515 

'  199,103,821 

185,163,353 

117,804,942 

112,573,612 

101,448,747 

95,297,694 

114,094,565 

108,665,903 

97,655,074 

89,865,659 


states. 


4. 

62,461,549 
66,075,156 
64^792,609 
20,999,007 
32,146,882 
34,196,017 
28,500,548 
10,757,851 
30,314,667 
31,879,139 
26,291,966 
10,241,156 


235,698 

32,903,383 

3,107,060 

2,674,410 

1,913,609 

602,500 

122,197 

li',370,143 

1,503,306 

1.368,971 

980,492 

266,994 

113,601 

16,533,240 

1,603,764 

1,206,439 

933,117 

235,506 

KoTB.— Manipnr  was  included  in  the  popnlation  enumerated  in  1881  but  not  in  1891 1  its  population  has  therefore   teen   deducted  from  the  fiKares  showini  the 
popolation  d  new  areas  added  in  the  latter  year.  °  ouuniug 

The  new  areas  are  as  follows  i — 

In  1881.    Convict  settlement  in  Andamans,  Central  India  Agency,  Hyderabad,  Punjab  States,  Eojputana,  and  Manipur. 
In  1891.    North  Loshai,  Upper  Burma  (excludinc:  Shan  States),  Kashmir,  and  Sikldm. 

InlQOl.    Nativotribes  in  indamans,  Manipur  (SehcdulesdeBtrojcd  in  1891),  Shan  htates.  Chin  Hills,  Malakand.  Dir,  Swat,  Chitral.  Karam.  aod   Shlrin! 
country  in  If  orlh-West  Frontier  Province,  BaluchiBtau,  and  Baluchistan  Agency.  » ,     »  »    i  .uu   emruu 
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TABLE  III. 

es  and  States. 

Population  distribnted  by  Provinc 

AxEA. 

POFULATIOir  ts 

PsoTiHox,  State  os  Aaiiror. 

1901. 

1891. 

Persons, 

Males. 

PemaleB. 

Total. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

i. 

B. 

6. 

INDIA. 

1,766,597 

394,361,056 

149,951,834 

144,409,333 

387,314,671 

ProTinces. 

1,087,304 

331,899,507 

~      117,804,943 

114,094,565 

331,339,515 

1.  AjmevMerwaia 

2,711 

476,912 

251,026 

225,886 

542,358 

2.  Andamans  and  Nicobars    .... 

3,143 

24,649 

18,695 

6.954 

15,609 

3.  AsBam    .         .     "^ 

66,243 

6,126,343 

3,143,692 

2,982,651 

5,477,302 

4.  BalnchiBtan  (Digtrict  and  Aministered  Terri- 
tories). 
6.  Bengal   ....... 

45,804 

308,246 

178,526 

.129,720 

... 

151,185 

74.744,866 

37,376,782 

37,368,084 

71,346,961 

6.  Berar 

17,710 

2,754,016 

1,394,300 

1,359,716 

2,897,491 

7.  Bombay  {Presidenctf)      .... 

123,064 

18,559,561 

9,583,409 

8,976,152 

18,878,314 

Bombay 

75,918 

15^0i,677 

7,791,089 

7,513,588 

15,959,135 

Sind 

47,066 

3,210,910 

1,761,790 

1,449,120 

2,875,100 

Aden 

80 

43,974 

30,530 

13,444 

44,079 

8.  Burma   •..••*• 

236,738 

10,490,624 

5,342,033 

5,148,591 

7,722,053 

9.  Central  Provinces 

86,459 

9,876,646 

4,855,984 

5,020,662 

10,784,294 

10.  Coorg    .         .         

1,582 

180,607 

100,258 

80,349 

173,055 

11.  Madras 

141,726 

38,209,436 

18,841,284 

19,368,152 

35,630,440 

12.  North-West  Frontier  Province  . 

.  16,466 

2,125,480 

1,159,306 

966,174 

1,857,504 

13.  Pnnjab • 

97,209 

20,330,339 

10,942,705 

9,387,634 

19,009,343 

14.  United  Pfovinoes  of  Agra  and  Oudh    . 

107,164 

47,691,782 

24,616,942 

23,074,840 

46,904,791 

Agra 

83,198 

84,858,703 

l£/)48,785 

16,809,920 

34,253,960 

Oudh 

23,966 

12,833,077 

6,568,157 

6,264,920 

12,660,831 

States  and  Agencies  ..... 

679,393 

63,461, .549 

33,146,883 

80,314,667 

66,075,156 

15.  Baluchistan  (Agency  Tracts)      . 

86,511 

502,500 

266,994 

236,506 

•  •• 

16.   Baroda  State 

8,099 

1,952,692 

1,008,634 

944,058 

2,415,396 

17.  Bengal  States 

38,652 

3,748,644 

1,901,404 

1,847,140 

3,326,837 

18.  Bombay  States 

65,761 

6,908,648 

3,513,003 

3,395,645 

8,082,107 

19.  Central  India  Agency       .... 

78,772 

8,628,781 

4,428,790 

4,199,991 

10,318,812 

20.  Central  Provinces  States  .... 

29,435 

1,996,383 

988,830 

1,007,553 

2,160,511 

21.  Hyderabad  State- 

22.  Kashmir  State 

82,698 
80,900 

11,141,142 
2,905,578 

5,673.629 
1,542,057 

5,467.513 
1.363,521 

11,637,040 
2,543,952 

23.  Madras  States 

9,969 

4,188,086 

2,098.048 

2,090,038 

3,700,622 

CocUn  Slate 

1,362 

.      812,025 

405^00 

406,835 

722,906 

Travancpre  State    ,        .        .        • 

24.  Mysore  State  .   \    .         •        .         • 

25.  Punjab  States          . ;       . 

26.  Eajpntana  Agency 

27.  United  Provinces  States   .        .      -  . 

7,091 

29,444 

36,532 

127,541 

5,079 

2,952,157 
6,539,399 
4,424,398 
9,723,301 
802,097 

1,490,165 
2,797,024 
2,409,809 
5,104.246 
414,414 

1,461,992 
2.742,375 
2,014,589 
4,619,055 
387,683 

2,557,736 

4.943.604 

4;263,280 

11,990,504 

792,491 

«?4 
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TABLE  \V. 


towns  and  Villages  classified  by  Population. 

IlTDIA. 

Pbotihobs. 

Statbb.  ■ 

Towira  inn  viLiiGBS  costaikiso  a 
popni.iiiojr  03 

Number. 

Population. 
1 

Nujuber. 

Population. 

Number. 

Population. 

1. 

Total  Towns  and  villaa:©*   . 

2. 

730,753 

3. 

394,361,056 

4. 

551,481 

5. 

331,899,507 

6. 

1-79,373 

7. 

63,461,549 

Under  500    .... 

579,277 

104,569,655 

430,271 

79,787,910 

149^006 

21,781,745 

500—1,000 

96,362 

66,565,959 

76,693 

53,102,876 

19,669 

13,463,083 

1,000-2,000         .... 

39,938 

54,259,039 

33,252 

.    43,849,07,7 

7,«86] 

10,409,662 

2,000-5,000         .... 

12,925 

36,487,003 

10,526 

29,684,595 

2,399 

'6,802,408 

5,000-10^)00       .         .         .        . 

li509 

.  10,000,418 

1,162 

7,656,006 

347 

.^344,412 

10,000-20,000     .... 

499 

6,821,133 

387 

5,315,393 

il2 

1,505,740 

20,000-50,000     .... 

165 

5,OW,785 

131 

.      4,043,603 

34 

974,182  , 

60,000—100,000    .... 

51 

3,512,362 

36 

2,508,474 

15 

1,003,888 

Over  100,000        .... 

27 

6,296,956 

23 

5,465,077 

4 

.831,879 

Enumerated    in   railway    premises, 
toats,     encampments    or     relief 
works. 

•*. 

798,266 

•  ■• 

454,016 

•  •• 

344,250 

Not  returned  •      .        .         .        . 

... 

32,480 

... 

.  32,480 

-  •«• 

•" 

•  Includes  1,882  Andamanese  and  6,310    Kicobarese  enumerated  for  the  first  time  in  190L,  without  any  details,"  besides  201  fofeigu  traders  in  the  •  liioobaia,  •  Also 
includes  24,087  persons  enumerated  in  the  Baluch  trana-frontier  country  without  further  details. 


TABLE  V. 


Towns  classified  by  Population. 


ilTBIA. 

Pbotihoes. 

Statbb, 

TOWHS  COUTAIBIKG  A  POPDlATIOlf  0» 

Number. 

Population. 

Number. 

Fopuiation.  ' 

Number. 

Fopulatbin. 

1. 

Total  Urban 

I.  100,000  and  over  .         .         . 
II.  60,000  to  100,000  , 
HI.  20,000  to  50,000     . 
IV.  10,000  to  20,000     . 

V*  fr,edo  to  10,000    .      .      . 

VI.  6,000  and  bnder      . 

2. 

3,144 

29 

52 
165 
471 
857 
570  I 

3. 

39,344,331 

6,605,837 
3,414,188 
4,940,251 
6,457,339 
6,946,905 
1,880,701 

4. 

1,451 

24 
39 
130 
357 
568 
333 

6. 

33,143,35'7 
5,611,750 
2,568,087 
3,927,674 
4,930,587 
3,991,288 
1,112,971 

e 
693 

.5 

13 

35. 

114   ' 
.       289 
237 

r. 
7,101,964 

994,087. 

846,101 
1,012,677 
1,526,752 

i;954,6a7  ; 

767,730  " 

NoTi.—Tbo  diEOiepancies  bctw««ii  this  table  and  the  pr^TiovB  one  ate  du«  maiul)!  to  tb«  incluBian  i)(i  this  t«bleof  t^e  pof  olittifia  «(  c^ntQiim^a^  In  that  pt  th« 
towDi  to  which  they  appertain.  ' 
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Variation  in 

population  of  Cliief  Towns. 

PoBniATioir 

Variation                             Town 

POPULATIOBT 

Varifttifin 

Town 

1901 

1691 

1901 

1891 

I  itriutiiiii 

1, 

2. 

3.     — 

4.                                      1. 

2. 

3. 

*. 

1.  Calcutta  and  Suburbs    . 

1,106,738 

882,116 

f  224,622    36.  Mirzapuv    . 

'  79,862 

84,130    - 

-     4,268 

Calcutta  and  Fort 

817,796 

682,305 

+   165,491     37.  Bampur-   and'    Canton- 

78i758 

76,733   - 

t-     2,025 

Cossipore  and  CMtijore . 

40,750 

31,423 

+       9,327 

B8.  Umballa    and    Canton-  - 

ment. 
39.  Bhopal 

78,638 

79,294  - 

-■      656 

UanicktoUah 

32,387 

28,161 

+       4,226 

77,023 

70,338   - 

f     6,686 

Garden  Reach 

28,211 

23,621 

+       4,590 

40.  Calicut  and  Cantonment 

76,981 

66,078 

j-   10,903 

Howrah        •         . 

157,594 

116,606 

+     40,988 

41,  Shajahanpnr    and   Can- 
tonment. 

76,458 

78,522 

-     2,064 

2;  Bombay     and    Canton- 

776,006 

821,764   ■ 

-  45,758 

42.  Bhagalpur   , 

75,760 

69,106 

^-      6,654 

3.  Madras  and  Cantonment 

509,346 

452,518 

+    56,828    43.  Sholapur      . 

75,288 

61,915 

+    13.373 

4.  Hyderabad  and  Canton- 

ment. 

5.  Lucknow    and    Canton- 

448j466 

415,039 

+    33,427    44.  JJovadabad  . 

76,128 

72,921 

+     2,207 

264,049 

273,028 

-     8,979    45.  Ifyzabad    and     Canton- 

75,085 

78,921 

-     3,836 

ment.     , 

ment. 

6.  Rangoon     and     Canton- 

ment. 

7.  Benares  and  Cantonment 

234,881 

180,324 

+    54,557    46.  Ajmer 

73,839 

68,843 

+     4,996 

209,331 

219,467 

—   10,136 

47.  Gaya 

71.288 

80,383 

-     9,096 

8.  Delhi  and  Cantonment  . 

208,575 

192,579 

+    15,996 

48.  Salem 

70.621 

67,710 

+  .    2,911. 

9.  Lahore  and  Cantonment 

202,964 

176,854 

-1-    26,110 

49.  Koil  (Aligavh)       . 

70,434 

,     €1,485 

+     8,949 

10,  Cawnpore   and  Canton- 

197,170 

188,712 

+      8,458 

60.  Hyderabad  and  Canton- 

69,378 

68,048 

+    11,330 

ment. 

ment  (Sind). 

11.  Agra  and  Cantonment   . 

188,022 

168,662 

+    19,360 

51.  Mysore 

68,111 

74,048 

-     5.937 

12.  Ahmedabad  and  Canton- 

185,889 

148,412 

-f-   37.477 

52.  Jullundur  and  Canton- 

67,735 

66,202 

+     1,53S 

ment, 

ment. 

13.  Mandalay  and  Canton- 

183,816 

188,815 

—     4,999 

53.  Parukhabad  and  Canton- 

67,338 

78,032 

—    10,694 

ment. 

ment. 

14.  Allahabad  and    Canton- 

ment. 

15.  Amritsar   and    Canton- 

172,032 

175,246 

~     3,214 

54.  Implial  and  Cantonment 

67,093 

•  »• 

M" 

162,429 

136,766 

+    25,663 

55.  Saharanpur          . 

66,254 

63,194 

+      3,060 

moab^ 

j 

V 

16.  Jaipur 

160,167 

.158.787 

+      1,380 

^6.  Darbhanga 

66,244 

73,561 

-     7.317 

17.  Bangalore  C5<y^io«ludJ»g 

:.    159,046 

180,366 

—   ai,320 

57.  Gorakhpur  and  Canton- 

64,148 

63,620 

+        528 

Ciyil  and  Military  gta- 

ment. 

tibns}. 

58.  Jodipur 

60,437 

61,759 

-     1,322 

18s  Poona  and  Cantonment , 

153,320 

161,390 

—     8,070 

" 

59.  Hubli 

60,214 

52,595 

+     7,619 

IS.  F^na 

134,785 

165,192 

—  30,407 

1 

60.  Muttra  and  Cantonment 

60,042 

61,195 

—     1,153 

20.  B»teUly  andiQ^^toiwnent 

131,208 

121,Q39 

+   10,169 

61.  Eumbakonam 

59,673 

64,307 

+      5,366 

21,  Nagpur 

127,734 

117,014 

+    10,720 

.-- 

62.  Moulmein    . 

58,446 

55,785 

+     2,661 

22.  Srinagai 

122,618 

118,960 

+     3,658 

■  '  - 

63.  Bellary  and  Cantonment 

58,247 

59,467 

-     1,220 

23.  Surat. 

119,306 

109,239 

+   10,077 

64.  Sialkot  and  Cantonment 

67,956 

65,087 

+     2,869 

24,  Meernt  and  Cantonment 

118,129 

119,390 

■^     1,261 

65.  Trivandrnm  and  Canton- 

57,882 

27,887 

+    29,995 

25.  Karaohi  and  Cantonment 

116,663 

105,199 

+    11,464 

ment. 

66.  Tanjore 

57,870 

54,390 

+     3,480 

26.  Madura 

.    105,984 

87,428 

+    18,556 

67.  Negapatam 

57,190 

59,221 

-     2,031 

27,  Trichinopoly  and  Canton- 

104,721 

.    90,609 

+   14,112 

ment. 

68.  Alwar 

56,771 

51,427 

+     5,344 

28.  Baroda  and  Cantgnment 

103,790 

116,420 

-   12,630 

^9.  Bhavnagar  ajid  Canton- 

56,442 

57,653 

-     1,211 

29.  Peshawar    and ,  Qan.ton- 

95,147 

-     84,191 

+    10,956 

ment. 

ment. 

70.  Jbansi  and  Cantonment . 

55,724 

53,779 

+      1,946 

30;  Dacca           .         .         . 

90,542 

82,321 

+     8,221 

71.  Kolhapnr  and    Canton- 

54,373- 

45.815 

+     8,558 

31.  Jubbnlporeiand  Canton- 

ment. 

32.  Lashkar 

:      90,316 

84,481 

+     5,835 

ment. 
72.  Navanagar 

53,844 

48,530 

+     5.314 

.      89,154 

104,083 

—   14,929 

73.  Patiala 

53,545 

55,856 

-     2,311 

33.  Eawalpindi  and  Canton- 

87,688 

73,795 

+    13,893 

74.  Coimbatore 

53,080 

46,883 

-(-     6,697 

ment. 

75.  Bikaner 

53,075 

50,513 

+     2,562 

34.  Multan  and  Cantonment 

87,394 

74,562 

+   12,832 

76.  Cuddalore    . 

62,216 

-  47,355 

+     4,861 

So.  Indore         .         . 

86,686 

82,984 

+     3,702 

77.  Cutlackand  Cantonraeni 

61,364 

47,i86 

+     4,178 

676 


AlTENDlX. 

TABLE  VII. 


Religion. 


Beligion. 

India. 

PrOTinces. 

States. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

INDIA. 

394,361,056 

331,899,507 

63,461,549 

Hindu 

•               ••••• 

207,147,026 

158,601,288 

48,545,738 

Brahmanifl 

207,050,557 

158,506,679 

48,343,878 

Ari/a 

92,419 

90,746 

1,673 

BraJimo 

4,050 

3,863 

187 

Sikh 

2,195,339 

1,574,579 

620,760 

Jain 

1,334,148 

478,700 

855,448 

Buddhist 

9,476,759 

9,411,449 

65,310 

Zoroastrian  {Farsi) 

94,190 

79,942 

14,248 

Musalman    . 

62,458,077 

63,804,517 

8,653,560 

Christian      .         .         . 

■ 

2,923,241 

1,904,264 

1,018,977 

Jew     .         ,         .         < 

18,228 

15,848 

2,380 

Animistic     . 

8,584,148 

5,899,194 

2,684,954 

Minor  Keligions  and  Bel 

igions  not  returned 

129,900 

129,726 

174 

TABLE  Vlil. 


Age. 


IHSU. 

PsOTIirOEB. 

States. 

Hales. ' 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

E. 

e. 

7. 

INDIA. 

149,951,834 

144,409,333 

117,804,943 

114,094,565 

33,146,883 

30,314,667 

0-5          ... 

18,735,774 

19,268,997 

15,136,206 

15,697,881 

•  3,599,568 

3,671,116 

5-10 

20,831,085 

19,895,462 

16,595,846 

15,912,606 

4,235,239 

3,982,856 

10-15 

18,880,658 

15,566,718 

14,716,972 

12,163,925 

4,163,686 

3,402,793 

15-20 

12,942,322 

12,017,833 

9,998,477 

9,413,297 

2,943,845 

2,604,536 

20-25 

11,757,643 

12,834,857 

9,149,227 

10,063,670 

2,608,416 

2,771,187 

25-30 

13,133,437 

12,875,024 

10,286,530 

10,147,272 

2,846,907 

2,727,753 

30-35 

12,672,440 

12,249,131 

9,864,614 

9,591,516 

2,807,826 

2,657,615 

35—40 

9,093,537 

8,023,420 

7,131,594 

6,291,373 

1,961,943 

,1,732,047 

40—45 

9,686,923 

9,383,634 

7,505,233 

7,303,908 

2,181,690 

2,079,726 

45-50 

5,532,217 

4,879,297 

4,362,197 

8,844,710 

1,170,020 

1,034,587 

50-55 

6,530,923 

6,510,257 

5,087,959 

5,103,206 

1,442,964 

1,407,052 

65-60 

2,644,466 

2,429,967 

2,071,445 

1,915,670 

578,021 

514,297 

60  and  over 

6,956,311 

7,994,950 

5,614,850 

6,504,709 

1,841,461 

1,490,241 

Age  not  returned     .        „ 

23,117 

26,900 

19,815 

23,544 

3,302 

8,356 

Not  enumerated  by  age     . 

530,971 

452,785 

263,977 

217,279 

266,994 

235,506 

SUMMARY  TABLES. 

TABLE  IX. 
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Civil  Condition. 

iHDIi,. 

.     PiOVINOES. 

Btiizb. 

ISB  i.HO    COHDITIOIT. 

Malei 

Females. 

Males. 

Femalea. 

Hales. 

Females, 

- 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

INDIA. 

149,951,834 

144,409,333 

117,804,943 

114,094,565 

38,146,883 

30,314,667 

/  Unmarried . 

73,506,661 

49,616,381 

67,984,516 

39,222,427 

15,522,145 

10,293,954 

All    n  tvACf 

1  Married 

67,804,108 

68,548,130 

53,558.338 

64,171,410 

14,245,770 

14,376,720 

All  agoa 

j  Widowed    . 

8,110,084 

25,891,936 

5,998,111 

20,483,449 

2,111,973 

5,408,487 

\  Total, 

149,430,833 

143,996,447 

117,540,965 

113,877,286 

31,879,888 

30,079,161 

/  Unmarried . 

.18,603,288 

19,006,007 

15,039,894 

15,390,579 

3,568,394 

3,615,428 

0-5       . 

I  Married      . 

121,500 

243,503 

92,521 

192,983 

28,979 

60,520 

'  1  Widowed    . 

5,986 

19,487 

3,791 

14,319 

2,195 

6,168 

V  Total. 

18,735,774 

19,268,997 

15,136,206 

15,597,881 

3,599,568 

3,671,116 

/  Uamarried . 

20,035,071 

^^17,769,922 

15,948,531 

14,182,597 

-      4,086,540 

3,587,326 

- 

y  Married      . 

'759,051 

'  2,029,742 

621,844 

1,656,125 

137,207 

373,617 

6 -'10     . 

1  Widowed    ." 

36,963 

95,7«8 

25,471 

73,884 

11,492 

21,914 

. 

\  Total . 

80,831,085 

19,895,462 

16,595,846 

15,912,606 

4,235,239 

3,982,856 

/Unmarried . 

16,228,657 

8,706,088 

12,629,546 

6,689,728 

3,599,111 

2,016,360 

AMarried 

2,539.279 

6,584,768 

2,016,205 

5,270,983 

523,074 

1,313,785 

10-16  '  . 

JWidpwed    . 

^112,722 

275,862 

71,221 

203,214 

41,501 

72,648 

\  Total. 

18,880,658 

15,566,718 

14,716,972 

12,163,925 

4,163,686 

3,402,793 

/  Unmarried . 

8,409,470 

2,152,248 

6,507,623 

1,638,703 

-    1,901,847 

613,545 

"  V  Married      . 

4,326,388 

9,342,718 

3,362,897 

7,386.018 

963,-491 

1,956,700 

16-20     . 

Widowed    . 

206,464 

522,867 

127,957 

388,576 

78,507 

134,291 

^'           ■ 

\  Total . 

13,948,322 

'   12,017,833 

9,998,477 

9,413,297 

2,943,845 

2,604,536 

/  UnmaiTied . 

8,740,894 

1,474,367 

6,749,284 

1,007,814 

1,991,610 

466.563 

1 

1  Married      . 

35,501,681 

37,800,880 

27,977.024 

29,895.215 

•      7,524,657 

>      7,905,665 

20-40     . 

1  Widowed    . 

2,414,482 

6,707,185 

1,705,657 

5,190,802 

708,825 

1,516,383 

\  Total . 

46,657,057 

45,982,432 

36,431,965 

36,093,831 

10,225,092 

9,888,601 

/Unmarried . 

1,200,767 

305,100 

889,700 

229,107 

311,067 

75,993 

A  Married      . 

19,894,708 

11,229,436 

15,692,203 

8,747,262 

4,202,505 

2,482,174 

40-60     . 

JWidowed    . 

3,299,054 

11,668,619 

2,444,931 

9,191,124 

854,123 

^,477,496 

'  Total. 

24,394,529 

23,203,155 

19,026,834 

18,167,493 

5,367,695 

5,035,662 

.; 

/  Unmarried . 

'"-''      273,660 

93,386 

210,609 

75,050 

63,051 

18,336 

I  Married     . 

4,650,915 

1,304,725 

3,787,758 

1,013,245 

863,157 

291,480 

60  i^d  over 

'  J  'Widowed    . 

2,031,736 

■        6,596,839 

1,616,483 

5,416,414 

415.^53 

1,180425 

i       i 

\  Total . 

-     6,956,311 

7,994,950 

5,614,850 

6,504,709 

1,341,461 

1,490,24| 

i 

/  Unmarried . 

9,854 

-    9,263 

9.329 

-  ffi49 

'     625 

414 

.  I  Married     . 

10,586 

12,358 

7,886 

9,679 

2,700 

2,779 

AgeiotreWaJ^.^^^^^    . 

2,677 

5,279- 

2,600 

5.116 

77 

163 

I  Total. 

83,117 

26,900 

19,815 

23,644 

S,302 

3,366 

Not  enumerated  by  ciTll  con- 

530,971 

452,785 

263,977 

217,279 

266,994 

235,508 

ditlon. 

1 

n    _ 
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APPENDIX.  ^ 

TABLE  X. 


Edacation. 


All  Rges 


0—10 


10-15 


15—20 


20  and  oTer  , 


INDIA. 

Total 

illiterate 

^  Literate 

Literate         in 
English 


Total 

^Illiterate 

\Literate 

'  Literate  in 

English 

Total 

\  Illiterate 

\Literate  . 

Literate  in 

English 

Total 

Illiterate  . 

I  Literate 

Literate         in 
English 

Total 

^Illiterate 

(Literate  . 

'Literate         in 
English 


Iiroii. 


Total. 


f        Total 

\  Illiterate 
Age    _iin-    ) 
specified    "^Literate  . 

/Literate         in 
\     English 


|(ot  enumerated  by  edacation 


394,361,056 

893,414,906 

277,728485 
15,686,421 

1,125,231 

78,730,991 

78,117,103 
613,888 

37,763 

34,447,235 

32,689,965 

1,757,270 

131,735 

24,960,036 

23,082,470 
1,877,566 

184,680 

155,824,108 

143,787,132 

11,436,976 

770,911 

52,636 

51,815 

721 

142 


946,150 


Males. 


149,951,834 

149,442,106 

134,752,026 
14,690,080 

1,021,319 

39,566,675 

39,036,282 
630,393 

27,806 

18,880,576 

17,281,530 

1,599,046 

117,189 

12,942,268 

11,228,351 

1,713,907 

168,897 

78,023,668 
67,177,543 
10,846,125 

707,326 

28,929 

28,320 
609 

101 


509,718 


Females. 


144,409,333 

143,972,800 

142,976,459 
996,341 

103,912 

39,164,316 

39,080,821 
83,496 

9,967 

15,566,669 

15,408,435 
158,224 

14,646 

12,017,778 

11,854,119 
163,669 

15,783 

77,200,440 

76,609,5«9 
590,851 

63,585 

23,607 

23,496 

112 

41 


486,432 


Pbotikobs. 


Males. 


117,804,943 

117,662,218 

105,362,169 
12,200,059 

903,922 

31,731,868 

31,290,708 
441,160 

26,205 

14,716,890 

13,386,028 

1,330,867 

106,340 

9,998,413 

8,591,924 
1,4^6,489 

148,240 

61,089,277 

62,068,291 

9,020,986 

625,038 

26,770 

26,213 

557 

99 


242,724 


Females, 


114,094,565 

113,893,639 

113,066,390 

827,249 

91,268 

31,610,344 

31,440,499 
69,845 

8,889 

12,163,866 

12,033,080 

130,786 

12,748 

9,413,242 

9,278,154 
135,088 

13,758 

60,785,742 

60,294,317 

491,4!25 

66.832 

20,445 

20,340 

105 

41 


200,926 


SllTHS, 


Halei, 


33,146,883 

31,879,888 

29,389,867 

2,490,021 

117,397 

7,834,807 

7,745,674 

89,233 

2,601 

4,163,686 

3,895,507 

268,179 

11,849 

2,943,845 

2,636,437 
307,418 

20,657 

16,934,391 
15,109,252 

1,825,139 


Femalgs, 


8,159 

3,107 

62 


266,994 


30,314,667 

30,079,161 

29,910,069 
169,092 

12,644 

7,653,972 

7,640,322 

13,650 

1,068 

3,402,793 

3,375,355 

27,438 

1,798 

2,604,536 

2,675,965 

28,671 

2,025 

16,414,698 

16,315,272 

99,426 

7,763 

S,16S 
S,16S 

7 


2S5,50e 


Now.— Persona  knowing  EngliBh  are  inpladed  in  tbe  Sgores  for  'liUerate.' 
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Language. 


Fauily  ahd  Sub-Pamiiv.    ' 

Popalation  returning. 

PaMILT  AHD  SnB-PiMllT, 

\ 
Population  returning. 

1. 

INDIA. 

Vernaculars  of  India        . 
A.  Malayo-Polynesian    . 

2. 

394,361,036 
292,966,163 

■%      7,831 

I. 
Pamiit     C  ^"  Hamitio  .        .         .         . 
-contd.  I  Q_  Unclassed          .        .         . 

Vernacnlars  of  other  Asiatic  countries,  Aflrica 
and  Australia. 

2. 

5,530 

346,150 

76,673 

B.  Indo-Chinese    .         .         , 

11,712,299 

H.  Indo-European    .         .        • 

20,968 

(i)  Mon- Khmer        .         . 

487,760 

I.  Semitio         .... 

1,320 

(n)  Tibeto-Bwman           . 

9,560,434 

J.  Hamitio       .... 

314 

(tit)  Siamese-Chinese 

1,724,085 

E.  Mongolian  .... 

51,287 

Family    . 

C.  Dravido-Munda 

59,693,799 

L.  Malayo-Polynesian        .         . 

2,461 

(j)  Munda 

3,179,275 

M.  Bantu        .... 

323 

(it)  Dravidian 

56,514,524 

European  Languages  , 

269,997 

D.  Indo-European 

221,157,673 

N.  Indo-European    . 

269,975 

(t)  Art/an  Sub-Family 

221,157,673 

0.  Mongolian  .... 

22 

B.  Semitic    .... 

42,881 

Language    not  returned    or  not 
etc. 

identified, 

1,048,223 

TABLE  XII. 


Birth-place. 


Fbotivcs,  State  or  Aqbkct. 


INDIA. 

Ajmer-Mervara     .        < 

Andaman*  and  Nicobars 

Assam  . 

Baluchistan  . 

Bengal  . 

Berar  .        . 

Bombay 

Burma         > 

Central  PtOTinces 

Coor^ 

Madras  . 

Punjab  and  N'.-'W.  E.  Province 

United  Provinces 

Baroda  State 

Central  India  Agency 

Cochin  State 

Hyderabad  State 

Kashmir  State 

Mysore  State 

Eajputana  Agency 

Travanoore  State 


Actual  Fopnlation 
at  Census. 


No*.  —India  column  2.- Includes  B02,60»  persons  enumerated 
?o°umn  4  toludes  onlj  Emi^nts  from  the  Promce  or  Stat. 
Beport™  gauge  th.  Tolum*  ol  ilmigratiou  outsld.  India. 


394,361,036 

476,912 

24,649 

6,126,343 

308,246 

78,493,410 

2,754,016 

25,468,209 

10,490,624 

11,873,029 

180.607 

38,633,340 

26,880,217 

48,493,879 

1,952,692 

8,628,781 

812,025 

11,141,142 

2,905,578 

5,639,399 

9,723,301 

-  2,952,157 


Immigrants  (persona 

bora  elsewhere  but 

euameruted  in  Pro- 

viuoe  or  Staite), 


8,180,893 

93,876 

14,219 
775,844 
300,771 
915,158 
438,075 
858,799 
602,500 
460,694 

55,098 
269,688 
798,437 
695,956 
172,931 
672,263 

50,054 
325,197 

85,597 
306,379 
234,446 

64,911 


Emigrants  (persons 
bom  iu  Province 
or  State  bat  enu- 
merated ill  otber 
parts  of  India). 


7,036,334 

26,293 
349 

61,481 

70,986 
870,551 

87,897 

626,799 

9,460 

482,228 

3,192 

713.069 

435,351 

1,510,296 

202,302 

462,310 

14,622 
317,790 

86,157 
131,682 
900,224 

24,486 


Natural  populatioa 
(persons  born  in 

Province  or  State 
and  enumerated 

there  or  in  some 

otber  parts  of 

India), 


393,704,187 

408,329 

10,779 

5,401,980 

78,461 

78,448,803 

2,403,838 

25,236,209 

9,897,584 

11,894,663 

128,701 

39,076,721 

26,617,131 

49,308,218 

1,982,063 

8,418,828 

776,593 

11,133,735 

2,906,138 

5,364,702 

10,389,079 

2,921,732 


I  Baluchistan  Agenejr 
t  birth  to  other  parti 


Tracts  where  birth-place  statistics  were  not  recorded, 
of  India.    An  attempt  has  been  made  in  paragraph  186  cf  the  Census 
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TABLE  XIII. 


Infirmities. 


AQB. 


INDIA 

0—5 

6-10 
10^15 
15—20 
20-25 
25—30 
30-35 
35-40 
40—45 
45-50 
60^55 
55—60 
60  and  over 
Unspecified 


A.— IHDIA. 


IirSAITE. 


Hales. 


41,317 

619 
2,403 
3,803 
3,834 
4,-243 
5,028 
5,088 
4,085 
3,975 
2,362 
2,380 
1,017 
2,472 
8 


Feinaka. 


3. 

34,888. 

488 
1,576 
2,374 
2,520 
2,519 
2,408 
2.744 
1,9»5 
2,492 
1,335 
1,654 

681 

2,106 

6 


SBAr-MVIS, 


Males, 


Females. 


i. 

93,655 

3,796 

13,744 

15,015 

11,770 

,  9,2o6 

9,098 

7,945 

5,045 

5,370 

2,941 

3,216 

1,289 

4,151 

19 


60,513 

2,942 
9,361 
9,222 
7,327 
5  906 
5,371 
5,263 
3,029 
3,568 
1,891 
2,4Ul 
901 
3,303 
28 


Bluts. 


Males. 


,180,763 

5,468 
10,574 
12,507 
10,385 
10,ti61 
12,010 
12,570 

9,783 
13,619 

9,376 
15,650 

8,187 

49,697 

75 


Females^ 


173,343 

3,661 
6,667 
7,751 
'  7,10S 
7,938 
9,0U4 

11,107 
8,760 

14,245 
9,038 

17.779 
8,434 

61,703 
147 


IiIFU. 


Males. 


73,403 

336 

779>' 
1,960 
3,021 
4.207 
6,592 
8.827 
8,388 
10,959 
7,096 
8,590 
3,499 
8,121 
28 


Female^. 


34,937 

250 
612 
1,137 
1,650 
1,947 
2,307 
2,867 
2,3 1 7 
3,218 
1,873 
2,695 
1,047 
3.112 
15 


ISTOTB.— The  persons  retnrncd  as  Buffering   from  more  than  one  inBrmity  are  entered  under  eaoh.    The  total  population  afflicted  (356,774  male«  and  282,8o8 
females)  does  not  therefore  oorrf spond  .with  the  aggregate  of  the  totals  of  the  eereral  infirmities, j 
Infirmities  were  not  recorded  for  466,095  males  and  422,965  females. 


B.-PROVINCES. 

AOE. 

Ihsahe. 

c        Deai 

-M-ITTB. 

BliISD. 

LXPIE. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females, 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Femalei. 

I. 

i. 

3. 

i. 

6. 

«. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

Provinces 

86,397 

21,918 

79,716 

51,855 

157,511 

133,070 

64,335 

21,513 

0-5. 

497 

380 

3,270 

2,518 

4,715 

3,126 

265 

192 

5—10 

2,044 

1,349 

12,088 

8,]  29 

9,030 

5,675 

603 

397 

10-15 

3,287 

2.061 

1-3,111 

7,995 

10,776 

6.638 

1,650 

975 

15^20 

3,366 

2,238 

10,325 

6,353 

8,968 

6,134 

2,619 

1,379    - 

20  -  25 

3,728 

2,212 

7,998 

.      6,133 

9,;i56 

6.866 

3,726 

♦      1,673 

25—30 

4,467 

2,136 

7,818 

4,636 

10,329 

7,808 

5,824 

1,977 

30-35 

4,495 

2,421 

6,86,8 

4,523 

10,861 

9,683, 

7,903 

2,494 

35  ^40 

3,646 

1,750 

4,296 

2.544 

8,532 

,      7,609 

7,562 

2,023 

40-45 

3,508 

2,224 

4,476 

3,004 

11,816 

12,416 

9,773 

2,846 

45-^50 

2,072 

1,184 

2,439 

1,608 

8,138 

8,061 

'    6,332 

1,634 

60-55- 

2,118 

1,478 

2,650 

2,007 

13,684 

15,820 

7,702 

.2,356 

55-60 

901 

595 

1.037 

720 

7,071 

7,493 

3.118 

912 

60  and  ovet . 

2,161 

1,885 

3,324 

2,659 

44,162 

55,595 

'    7,231 

.       2,672 

Unspecified 

7 

5 

16 

28 

73 

146 

27 

14- 

<  < 


C— STATES. 


Aoe. 


States 


0—5 

122 

5—10 

359 

10-15 

516 

15-20 

468 

20—25 

515 

25    30 

561 

80—35 

593 

35-40 

439 

40-45 

4B7 

45—50 

390 

60-55 

262 

55-60 

116 

60  and  over 

311 

Unspeoifi.ed 

1 

InSANI. 


Males. 


2. 
5,020 


Females. 


3. 
8,970 

108 
227 
313 
282 
307 
272 
323 
236 
268 
161 
176 
86 
221 
1 


Dbaf-mitik. 


Males. 


Females. 


i. 
12,939 

526 

1,656 

1,904 

1,445 

1,258 

1,280 

1,077 

749 

894 

502 

566 

252 

827 

3 


5. 

8,658 

424 
1,232 
1,227 
974 
773 
735 
740 
485 
564 
285 
394 
181 
644 


Bxiirs. ' 


Males. 


23,251 

753 
1,544 
1,731 
1,417 
1,505 
1,681 
1,709 
1,251 
1,803 
1,238 
1,966 
1,116 
5,635 

a 


Females. 


7. 
20,272 

636 

992 
1,113 

974 
1,072 
1,196 
1,424 
1,151 
1,829 

977 
1,959 

941 

6,108 

1 


Lbvbb, 


Males. 


8. 
8,068 

71 
176 
310 
402 
481 
768 
924 
826 
1^186 
764 
888 
381 
890 
1 


Fcmaltn 


9. 
3,391 

68 
115 
162 
271 
,274 
330 
363 
294 
373 
239 
339 
135 
440 
1 


SUMMARY  .TAKLES. 

TABLE  XI\^. 


m 


statistics  of  Main  Castes. 


Caste. 


Strength. 


Where  chiefly  found. 


•Ihir 
<^rain 

Babhan  . 

Bagdi     .  ' 

Balija      . 

Balnch  . 

^Baniai  . 

Barhai  . 

./Bhangi  . 

Bhil 

<^rahirian 

Burmese 

.    Chamar  . 

Chnhta   . 

Uhangar 

Dhanuk  • 
VDhobi^    . 
Dom 

Dosadh  . 
Fakir      . 

Gadaria  • 

Oola  . 

Gpnd'  . 
<Cmiar 

Holeya  . ' 

IluTan'  • 
Jat  • 

Jogiand  Jngi 
Jolah^     . 
Kachhi   . 

Eahar  • 
Wtaihartla 
Ealwar  . 
Kamma  • 
Kammalan 

Eandn    « 
Eapa      • 
Earen     . 
~  Kayasth. 
Eewat    . 

.  Khandait 
EhatM  .  . 
Eoeri'      . 

VKoU 
^^Eomati   . 

-<Eori 
^Knmhar  , 
JEnnbi     . 
^armi     . 

Eummban 

Lingajt,  . 
«.^odha  -  • 

Iiohar  • 
Madiga  • 
Mahai  • 
Mai  _  . 
■^ali ,     • 


vSlHiatha  . 
Heo        I 

*MocM     .' 
Namasndia 
JIapit  (Ha j jam 

"^ayar 
Nuaia     . 

Oraon 
/  '  PaUi  ^      . 
Panik'a    • 
Faraiyan 
Fasi 

Eathsn  . 
Kajbansi 
>aSaipat    . 
Saiadi 
Santal     . 

Shanan   . 
Shekh:_^. 
-fSonar      .    ' 
Sunii 
Tanti      . 

TarkW 
N  ffeli  and  Till 
.^akkaliga 
^ellala    ... 


•   • 


2. 

9,806,475 
l.Oie.BOS 
1,353.291 
1,042,550 
1,036,502 

1,122,895 
2,898,126 
1,133,126 
65.6,586 
l,la8,843 

14,893,258 
6,511  70? 

11,137,362 
1,329,418 
1,327,050 

870,557 
2,016,914 

977,026 
1,258,185 
1,212,648 

1,272,419 

1,387,472 
2,286,913  , 
2,103,023 
770,899 

791,147 
7,086,098  ■ 

703,073 
2,907,687 
1,260,191 

1,970,825 

2,694,329 

843,252 

975,374 

1,263,861 

667,903 
3,070,206 

727,286 
2,149,331 
1,110,767 

720,322 
1,030,078 
1,784,041 
2,574,213 

686,312 

1,204,678 
3,376,318 
3,704,576 
3,873,560 

861,914  ' 

2,612,346 
1,663,351  . 

2,342,257 
1,281,^52 
2,928,666  • 

1,863,908 
l,915,79i 

925,178 
5,009,024 

989,039 

1,007,812 . 

2,031,7^5 

2,958,722 

1,046,748 

807,371 

614,501 

2,57a,269 

684,746 

2,268,611 

1,408,392 

3,404,701 
2,408,654 
9,712,156 
]j33y,784 
1,907,871 

759,351 
-^8,708,706 
253,070' 
724,766 
970,160 

754,485 
4,0i!F,660 
3,392,375 
2,46i,908. 


Bengal,  Central  Psovinoes,  United  Provinoes. 

Punjab,  United  Prpvinoes. 

Bengal,  United  Proyinces. 

Assdin,  Bengal. 

Central  Provinces,  Madras. 

Baluchistan,  Bombay,  Punjab. 

Most  Provinces. 

Bengal,  United  Provinces,  Central  India. 

Bombay,  United  Provinces,  Bajputana. 

Bombay,  Central  India,  Bajputana. 

Most  Provinces-. 

Burma 

Most  Provinces. 

Upper  India. 

Berar,  Bombay,  Central  Provinces,  Hyderabad 

Bengal,  Punjab,  United  Provinces,  Bajputana. 

Most  Provinces. 

Assam,  Bengal,  Punjab,  United  Provinces. 

Assam,  Bengal,  United  Provinces, 

Most  Provinces. 

Bengal,  Central  Provinces,  United  Provinces,   Central 

India. 
Bengal,  Madras,  Hyderabad,  Mysore. 
Bengal,  Berar,  Central  Provincssf  Hyderabad. 
Most  Provinces. 
Southern  India. 

Southern  India. 

irfost  Provinces. 

Most  Provinces. 

Bengal,  Punjab,  United  Provinces,  Hyderabad. 

Most  Provinces. 

Most  Provinces. 

Assam,  Bengal.  .   , 

Bengal,  United  FrovinceSr  Central  India,  Hyderabad. 

Burma,  Madras. 

Bombay,  Madras,  Mysore. 

Bengal,.  United  Provinces. 

Burma,  Madras,  Hyderabad. 

Burma. 

Most  Provinces. 

Aflsam,  Bengal,  Central  provinces,  United  Provinces. 

Bengal,  Central  Provinces. 

Most  Provinces. 

Assam,  Bengal,  United  Pcovinaes. 

Bombay,  Punjab,  Baroda,  Hyderabad,  Bajputana. 

Madras,  Hyderabad,  Mysore. 

Central  Provinces,  United  Provinces,  Central  India. 
Most  Provinces. 

Berar,  Bombay,  Central  Provinces,  Hyderabad. 
Bengal,  Central  Provinces,  United  Proyincesi  Central 

'  India. 
Madras,  Hyderabad,  Mysore. 

Bombay,  Madras,  Hyderabad,  Mysore. 

Central-  Provinces,  United   Provinces,   Central     India, 

Bajputana. 
Most  Provinces. 
Madras,  Hyderabad,  Mysore. 
Berar,  Bombay,  Central  Provinces,  Hyderabad. 

Bengal,  Central  Provinces,  Madras,  Hyderabad. 

Most  Provinces. 

Southern  India. 

Most  Provinces. 

Punjab,  United  Provinces,  Central  India,  Bajputana- 

Most  Provinces. 
Assam,  Bengal. 
Most  Provinces. 
Southern  India. 
Most  Provinces. 

Assam,  Bengal. 
Soutbern  India,  Barma. 
Moat  Provinces. 
Southern  ludia,  Burma. 
Most  Provinces. 

Most  Provinces. 
Assam,  Bengal. 
Most  Provinces. 
Most  Provinces, 
Assam,  Bengal. 

Southern  India. 
Most  Provinces. 
Most  Provinces. 
Assam,  Bengal,  Madras. 
Assam,  Bengal. 

Upper  India. ' 
Most  Provinces. 
Southern  India. 
Southern  India.  . 


Jo4                                                                                 APPENDi:^. 

TABLE  XV. 

)od. 

Occnpation  or  means  of  Livelih< 

Ndmbbb  of 

PEBSOirS  SDPPOBTES  BT  EACH  OBSEB. 

ObSEB  of  OCCUPATIOK  OS  MEANS  OS  LlTBLlHOOD. 

India. 

ProYinoes.. 

states. 

1. 

2, 

3. 

4. 

IJfDIA. 

894,361,056 

331,899,507 

63,461,549 

1.— Administration 

3,814,495 

'    2,924,459 

890,036 

II,— Defence 

396,055 

332,252 

63,803 

in. — Service  of  Native  and  Foreign  States  .... 

1,397,635 

38,453 

1,359,182 

IV. — Porvision  and  care  of  animals 

3,976,631 

2,802,544 

1.174,087 

v.— Agriculture 

191,691,731 

155,677,965 

36,013,766 

YI.— Persoaal,  Household  and  Sanitary  Services  . 

10,717,500 

8,217,556 

2.499,944 

VII.— Food,  Drink  and  Stimtilant 

16,758,726 

13,649,266 

3,109,460 

VIII.— Light,  Firing  and  Forage 

1,461,286 

1,093,799 

367,487 

IX.— Buildings 

1,579,760 

1,166,712 

413,048 

X.—Vebicles  and  Vessels 

132,160 

118,901 

13,259 

XI.— Supplementary  Requirements 

1,231,671 

982,578 

249,093 

11,214,158 

8,653,820 

2,560,338 

XIII.  -Metals  and  Precious  Stones' 

3,710,804 

2,866,034 

844,770 

XlV.-'  Glass,  Earthen  and  Stone  ware 

2,143,167 

1,603,992 

539,175 

XV.— Wood,  Cane  and  Leaves,  etc ^    . 

3,790,492 

2,938,066 

852,426 

XVI.— Drugs,  Gnms,  Dyes,  etc 

455,763 

341,628 

114,135 

XVIL— Leather,  etc 

3,241,935 

2,170,835 

1,071,100 

4,197,771 

2,716,186 

1,481,586 

XIX.— Transport  and  Storage 

3,528,269 

3,075,849 

452,420 

XX. — Learned  and  Artistic  Professions         .... 

4.928.092 

8,871,397 

1,056,695 

XXI.— Sport 

128.043 

91,211 

36.832 

XXII,— Earthwork  and  General  Labour           .... 

17,953,261 

12.528,841 

5,424,420 

XXIII. — Indefinite  and  Disreputable  occupations       .         .         . 

737,033 

606,358 

130,676 

XXIV.— Independent 

6,001,608 

3,257.796 

1,743,812 

Not  Returned  by  occupation 

173,010 

173,010 

.„ 

G.  1.  0.  P.  0.— N  .  1763  0.  C.  I.-  22-1-1804-  8,000. 
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